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Omnes homines artem medicam ndiTe op"ortet. ■ Sapientiae 
cognitionem mediciiue for or em ac contubernalera tiic puto. 

Hippocrates-. 

Primoque medendi fcientia, fapientise pars habebatur. — — — Ra- 
tion alem quidem puto medicmam efie debere. Celsus. 

Qucmadmadum fanitas omnium rerum pretium excedit, omnif- 
que felicitas fundamentum eft, ita fcientia vitae ac fanitatis 
toendae omnium nobiliflima, omnibufque hominibas com- 
mettdatiffi] lebet. Hop, 
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Sir JOSEPH BANKS, Bart. 

PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 
S I R, 

THE DOMESTIC MEDICINE having been 
honoured, on its firft appearance, with the 
patronage of your learned and worthy Predeceflbr, the 
late Sir John Pringle, T heg leave, in a more improv- 
ed ftate, to dedicate it to you, as a fmall, but fincere, 
teftimony of that veneration and efteem with which I 
have long beheld the Man who, born to eafe and afflu- 
ence, had refolution to encounter the dangers of un- 
known feas and diftant climes, in purfuit of ufeful Sci- 
ence ; and whofe conftant objecl: has been to render that 
Science fubfervient to the happinefs and civilization of 
Society. 

I have the honour to be, with great refpeft, 

S I R, 

Your moft obedient fervant. 



London, 
Nov. 10, 1783; 
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STXTEEK years have new elapfed tfnee the firft Edition of this 
Book made its appearance. During this period the Author hav- 
ing been in conitant practice, has taken occafion to improve feveral 
articles, which were with lefs accuracy inferted in the more early 
impreffions. For this he has been cenlured by fome, but tke more 
candid and decerning mult approve his conduit. Jt would be un- 
pardonable in an Author to fuffer an error in a book, on which health 
and life may depend, toftand uncorrected nor wosld it be much lefs 
fo to perceive an omifSon, and leave it unapplied. His improve- 
ments, however, are not the refult of mercenary views. The 
fame principle which prompted the Author to write the Book, will 
ever induce him to improve it to the utmoft ot his power. 

The Author has indeed to regret, that the limits of one volume 
preclude many intefefting obfervations, and likewife deprive him of 
the pleafure of inierting anumber ofvery ufeful remarks made by his 
learned ^.ndingeniouslriendDo&orDuPL anil, or Paris, who has 
donehimthehonourofpublifhingan elegant tranflationof this Work, 
tn five volumes octavo, accompanied with an excellent commentary. 
The improvements of the later editions are chiefly inferted in 
the form of notes. Thefe are intended either to illuftrate the text, 
cr to put people on their guard in dangerous fituations, and prevent 
fatal miftakes in the pra&ice of medicine, which, it is to be regret- 
ted, are but too common in this metropolis. 

Some attention has likewife been paid to the language. Where 
that was either inaccuiate. orobfeure, as far as was practicable, it 
has been corrected. Indeed, the Author has all along endeavour- 
ed to obferve luch fimplicity and perfpicuity in his ltyle, as might 
enable the reader clearly to underftand it. A circumftance of the 
utmeft importance in a performance of this nature. 

Although the Domestic Medicine was neverintended to 
fupercede the ufe of a phyfician, but to fupply his place in fituations 
where medical afliftance could not eafily be obtained ; yet the Au- 
thor is lorry to ob erve, that the jealoufies and fears of the Faculty 
have prompted many of them to treat this Work in a manner alto- 
gether unbecoming the profefforsofa liberal fcience : notwithftand- 
ing their injurious treatment, he is determined to nerfiftinhis plan, 
being fully convinced of its utility; nor (hall intereft, or prejudice^ 
ever deter him from exerting his beft endeavours to render the Medi- 
cal Art more exte»Ji-vely beneficial to Mankind. 

But this illiberal treatment of the Faculty is riot the only thine 
cf which the Author has caufe to complain. By fome of them his 
Book has been ferved up mangled and mutilated, and its title, type, 
Tize, Sec. lo clofcly imitated, that put-chafers are milled, and fre- 
quently buy thefe fpurious productions inftead of the real one That 
a needy Author, incapable himielf of producing an original work, 
mould prey upon another, and that a mercenary Bookfeller mould 
vend fuch productions, knowing them to be ftolen, are things not at 
all to be wondered at : but that all this can be done with impunity, 
Jews that the laws of this country refpeding literary property, arc 
Jhll in a very imperfect flate, and {land much in need of amendment. 
London, Nov. io, 1785. 
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PREFACE. 



WHEN I firft fignified my intention of pub- 
lining the following meets, I was told by 
my friends it would draw on me the refentment of 
the whole Faculty. As I never could entertain fuch 
an unfavourable idea, I was refolved to make the ex- 
periment, which indeed came out pretty much as 
might have been expected. Many whofe learning and 
liberality of fentiments do honour to medicine receiv- 
ed the book in a manner which at once fhewed 
their indulgence, and the falfity of the opinion, that 
every phyfician ivi/hes to conceal his art ; while the more 
felrifh and narrow-minded, generally the moft nume- 
rous in every profeffion, have not failed to perfecute 
both the book and its author. 

The reception, however, which this work has met 
with from the Public merits my moft grateful ac- 
knowledgments. As the bed: way of exprefling thefe, 
I have endeavoured to render it more generally ufe- 
ful, by enlarging the prophylaxis, or that part which 
treats of preventing difeafes •, and by adding many 
articles which haJ. been entirely omitted in the former 
impreflions. It is needlefs to enumerate thefe additi- 
ons ; I mail only fay, that 1 hope they will be found 
real improvements. 

The obfervations relative to Nurfing and the Ma- 
nagement of Children, were chiefly fuggefted by an 
extcnfiye practice among infants, in a large branch 
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of the Foundling Hofpital, where I had an opportu- 
nity not only of treating the difeafes incident to child- 
hood, but likewife of trying different plans of nurf- 
ing, and obferving their effects. Whenever I had it 
in my power to place the children under the care 
of proper nurfes, to inftruct thefe nurfes in their duty, 
and to be fatisfied that they performed it, very few 
of them died ; but when, from dittance of place, and 
other unavoidable circumftances, the children were 
left to the fole care of mercenary nurfes, without any 
perfon to inftruct or fuperintend them , fcarce any of 
them lived. 

This was fo apparent, as, with me, to amount to 
a proof of the following melancholy fad : That al- 
mqft one half of the human fpecies perifh in infancy \ by 
improper management or negleSi. This reflection has 
made me often wifh to be the happy inftrument of 
alleviating the miferies of thofe fuffering innocents, 
or of refcuing them from an untimely grave. No 
one, who has net had an opportunity of obferving 
them, can imagine what abfurd arrd ridiculous prac- 
tices frill prevail in the nurfing and management of 
infants, and what numbers of lives are by that 
means loft to fociety. As thefe practices are chiefly 
owing tp ignorance, it is to be heped, that when 
nurfes are better informed, their conduct will be very 
different. 

The application of medicine to the various occu- 
pations of life has been, in general, tie refult of ob- 
servation. An extenfive practice for feverai years, 
in one of the largeft manufacturing towns in Eng- 
land, afforded me fufficient opportunities of ob- 
ferving the injuries which thofe ufeful people fuftain 
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from their particular employments, and likewife of 
trying various methods of obviating fuch injuries. 
The fuccefs which attended thefe trials was fufficitnt 
to encourage this attempt, which, I hope, will be of 
ufe to thofe who are under the neceffity of earning 
their bread by fuch employments as are unfavourable 
to health. 

I do not mean to intimidate men, far lefs to in- 
finuate that even thofe arts, the practice of which is 
attended with fome degree of danger, mould not be 
carried on •, but to guard the lefs cautious and unwary 
againft thofe dangers which they have it in their 
power to avoid, and which they often, through mere 
ignorance, incur. As every occupation in life dif- 
pofes, thofe who follow it to fome particular difeafes 
more than to others, it is certainly of importance to 
know thefe, in order that people may be upon their 
guard againft them. It is always better to be warned 
of the approach of an enemy, than to be furprifed 
by him, efpecially where there is a poffibility of avoid- 
ing the danger. 

The obfervations concerning Diet, Air, Exercife, 
&c. are of a more general nature, and have not 
efcaped the attention of phyhxians in any age. They 
are fubjecfts of too great importance, however, to be 
pafled over in an attempt of this kind, and can never 
be fufficiently recommended. The man who pays a 
proper attention to thefe, will feldom need the phy- 
fician •, and he who does not will feldom enjoy health, 
let him employ as many phyficians as he pleafes. 

Though we have endeavoured to point out the 
caufes of difeafes, and to put people upon their guard 
againft them, yet it muft be acknowledged that 
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are often of fuch a nature as to admit of being re* 
moved only by the diligence and activity of the pub- 
lic magistrate. We are forry, indeed, to obferve, 
that the power of the magiftrate is feldom exerted in 
tjiis country for the prefervation of health. The irrir 
porranceof a proper medical police is either not un^ 
derftood, or little regarded. Many things highly inr 
jurious to the public health are daily practifed with im- 
punity, while others, abfolutely neceifary for its prefer- 
vation, are entirely neglected. 

Some of the public means of preferving health are 
mentioned in the general prophylaxis, as the infpec- 
tion of provifions, widening the ftreets of great 
towns, keeping them clean, fupplying the inhabitants 
with wholefome water, &c. •, but they are paffed over 
in a very curfory manner. A proper attention to 
thefe would have fwelled this volume to too large a 
fize •, I have therefore referved them for the fubject of 
a future publication. 

In the treatment of difeafes, I have been peculiarly 
attentive to regimen. The generality of people lay 
too much ftrefs upon Medicine, and truft too little 
to their own endeavours. It is always in the power 
of the patient, or of thofe about him, to do as much 
towards his recovery as can be effected by the phy- 
fician. By not attending to this, the defigns of 
Medicine are often fruftrated •, and the patient, by 
purfuing a wrong plan of regimen, not only defeats 
the doctor's endeavours, but renders them danger- 
ous. I have often known patients killed by an error 
jn regimen, when they were ufing very proper me- 
f3icir.es. It will be faid, the phyfician always orders 
jhe regimen when he prefcribes a medicine. I wifh 
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it were fo, both for the honour of the Faculty and 
the fafety of their patients : but phyficians, as 
well as other people, are too little attentive to this 
matter. 

Thpugh many reckon it doubtful whether medi- 
cines are more beneficial or hurtful to mankind, yet 
all allow the neceffity and importance of a proper re- 
gimen in difeafes. Indeed the very appetites of the 
jick prove its property. No man in his fenfes ever 
imagined that a perfon in a fever, for example, 
could eat, drink, or conduct himfelf in the fame man- 
ner as one in perfect health. This part of medicine, 
therefore, is evidently founded in Nature, and is 
every way confiftent with reafon and common fenfe. 
Had men been more attentive to it, and lefs folicitous 
in hunting after fecret remedies, Medicine had never 
become an object of ridicule. 

Indeed this feems to have been the firft idea of 
Medicine. The antient phyficians acted chiefly in 
the capacity of nurfes. They went very little be- 
yond aliment in their prefcriptions ; and even this 
they generally adminiftered themfelves, attending 
the fick, for that purpofe, through the whole courfe 
of the difeafe •, which gave them an opportunity not 
only of marking the changes of difeafes with great 
accuracy, but likewife of obferving the effects of 
their different applications, and adapting them to the 
fymptoms. 

The learned Dr. Arbuthnot afTerts, that by a pro- 
per attention to thofe things which are almort within 
the reach of every body, more good and lefs mifchief 
will be done in acute difeafes, than by medicines 
improperly and unfeafonably adminiftered ; and that 
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great cures may be effected in chronical diftempers, 
by a proper regimen of the diet only. So entirely do 
the Dolor's fentiments and mine agree, that I would 
advife every perfon, ignorant of phyfk, to confine his 
practice folely to diet, and the other parts of regimen j 
by which means he may often do much good, and can 
feldom do any hurt. 

This feems alfo to have been the opinion of the 
ingenious Dr. Huxham, who obferves, that we often 
feek from Art what all-bountiful Nature moft rea- 
dily, and as effectually, offers us, had we diligence 
and fagacity enough to obferve and make ufe of 
them •, that the dietetic part of Medicine is not fo 
much ftudied as it ought to be •, and that, though 
left pompous, yet it is the moft natural method of 
curing difeafes. 

To render the book more generally ufeful, how- 
ever, as well as more acceptable to the intelligent part 
of mankind, I have, in moft difeafes, befides regimen, 
recommended fome of the moft fimple and approved 
forms of medicine, and added fuch cautions and di- 
rections as feemed necefTary for their fafe adminiftra- 
tion. It would no doubt have been more acceptable 
to many, had it abounded with pompous prefcrip- 
tions, and promifed great cures in confequence of 
their ufe-, but this was not my plan: I think the 
adminiftration of medicines always doubtful, and 
often dangerous, and would much rather teach men 
how to avoid the necefiity of tiling them, than how 
they mould be ufed. 

Several medicines, and thofe of confiderable ef- 
ficacy, may be adminiftered with great freedom and 
fafety. Phyficians generally trifle a long time with 

medicines 
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medicines before they learn their proper ufe. Many 
peafants at prefent know better how to ufe fome of 
the mod impcrtant articles in the materia medica, than 
phyficians did a century ago ; and doubtlefs the fame 
observation will hold with regard to others fome time 
hence. Wherever I was convinced that medicine 
might be ufed with fafety, or where the cure de- 
pended chiefly upon it, I have taken care to recom- 
mend it j but where it was either highly dangerous, 
or not very neceffary, it is omitted. 

1 have not troubled the reader with an ufelefs 
parade of quotations from different authors ; but 
have, in general, adopted their obfervations where 
my own were either defective, or totally wanting. 
Thofe to whom I am moft obliged are, Rama- 
zini, Arbuthnot, and Tiflbt •, the laft of which, in 
his Avis au Peuple, comes the near eft to my views 
of any author which I have (ccn. Had the Doctor's 
plan been as complete as the execution is mafterly, 
we fhould have had no occafion for any new treatifc 
of this kind foon -, but by confining himfelf to the 
acute difeafes, he has, in my opinion, omitted the 
moft ufeful part of his fubject. People in acute dif- 
eafes may fometimes be their own phyficians-, but in 
the chronic, the cure muft ever depend chiefly upon 
the patient's own endeavours. The Doctor has alfo 
paHed over the Prophylaxis, or preventive part of 
Medicine, very ilightly, though it is certainly of 
the greateft importance in fuch a work. He had, 
no doubt, his reafons for fo doing, and I am fb far 
from finding fault with him, that 1 think his per- 
formance does great honour both to his head and to 
his heart. 

Several 
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Several other foreign phyficians of eminence have 
written on nearly the fame plan with TifTot, as the 
Baron Van Swieten, phyficjan to their Imperial Ma- 
jellies, M. Rofe'n, firft phyfician of the kingdom of 
Sweden, &c. ; but thefe gentlemen's productions have 
never come to my hand. I cannot help wifhing, how- 
ever, that fome of our diftinguimed countrymen would 
follow their example. There ftill remains much to 
be done on this fubjecl, and it does not appear to me 
how any man could better employ his time or talents 
than in eradicating hurtful prejudices, and diffufing 
tifeful knowledge among the people. 

I know fome of the Faculty difapprove of every 
attempt of this nature, imagining that it muft totally 
deftroy their influence. But this notion appears to 
me to be as abfurd as it is illiberal. People in dif. 
trefs will always apply for relief to men of fuperior 
abilities, when they have it in their power ; and they 
will do this with far greater confidence and readinefs 
when they believe that Medicine is a rational fcience, 
than when they take it to be only a matter of mere 
conjecture. 

Though I have endeavoured to render this Trea- 
tife plain and ufeful, yet I found it impofnble to avoid 
fome terms of art -, but thofe are, in general, either 
expl< i' ed, or are fuchas moft people underftand. In 
fhort, 1 have endeavoured to conform my ftyle to the 
capacities of mankind in general •, and, if my Read- 
ers do not flatter either themfelves or me, with fome 
degree of fuccefs. On a medical fubject, this is not 
fo eafy a matter as fome may imagine. To make a 
fhew of learning is eafier than to write plain fenfe, 
efpeciaily in a fcience which ha3 been kept at fuch a 
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diftance from common obfervation. It would, how- 
ever, be no difficult matter to prove, that every thing 
valuable in the practical part of Medicine is within the 
reach of common abilities. 

It would be ungenerous not to exprefs my warmeft 
acknowledgments to thofe Gentlemen who have en- 
deavoured to extend the ufefulnefs of this Perform- 
ance, by tranflating it into the language of their re- 
fpective countries. Moft of them have not only given 
elegant tranflations of the Book, but have alfo en- 
riched it with many ufeful obfervations -, by which it 
is rendered more complete, and better adapted to the 
climate and the constitutions of their countrymen. To 
the learned Dr. Duplanil of Paris, phyncian to the 
Count d'Artois, I lie under particular obligations * 
as this Gentleman has not only considerably enlarged 
my Treatife ; but, by his very ingenious and ufeful 
notes, has rendered it fo popular on the Continent, as 
to occafion its being tranflated into all the languages 
of modern Europe. 

I have only to add, that the Book has not more 
exceded my expectations in its fuccefs, than in the 
effects it has produced. Some of the moft pernicious 
practices, with regard to the treatment of the fick, 
have already given place to a more rational conduct ; 
and many of the moft hurtful prejudices, which 
feemed to be quite infurmountable, have, in a great 
meafure, yielded to better information. Of this a 
ftronger inftance cannot be given than the inoculation 
of the fmall-pox. Few mothers, fome years ago, 
would fubmit to have their children inoculated even 
by the hand of a Phyfician ; yet nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that of late many of them have performed 

this 
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this operation with their own hands ; and as their fuc- 
cefs has been equal to that of the moft dignified Inb- 
culators, there is little reafon to doubt that the prac- 
tice will become general. Whenever this fhall be the 
cafe, more lives will be faved by inoculation alone, 
than are at prefent by all the endeavours of the Fa- 
culty. 
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TH E improvements in Medicine, fince the re- 
vival of learning, have by no means kept pace 
with thofe of the other arts. The reafon is obvious. 
Medicine has been fludied by few, except thofe who 
intended to live by it as a trade. Such, eitheir from 
a miftaken zeal for the honour of Medicine, or to 
raife their own importance, have endeavoured to 
difguife and conceal the art. Medical authors have 
generally written in a foreign language ; and thofe 
who were unequal to this tafk, have even valued 
themfelves upon couching, at lead, their prefcriptions, 
in terms and characters unintelligible to the reft of 
mankind. 

The contentions of the clergy, which happened 
fbon after the restoration of learning, engaged the 
attention of mankind, and paved the way for that 
freedom of thought and inquiry, which has fince 
prevailed in moffc parts of Europe with regard to re- 
ligious matters. Every man took a fide in thofe 
bloody difputes ; and every gentleman, that he 
might diftinguifh himfelf on one fide qr other, was 
instructed in divinity. This taught people to think 
and reafon for themfelves in matters of religion, and 
at laft totally destroyed that complete and abfolute 
dominion which the clergy had obtained over the 
minds of men. 

The 
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The ftudy of law has likewise, in mod civilized 
nations, been juftly deemed a neceflary part of the 
education of a gentleman. Every gentleman ought 
certainly to know at lead the laws of his own coun- 
try : and, if he were alfo acquainted with thofe of 
others, it might be more than barely an ornament to 
him. 

The different branches of Philofophy have alfo of 
late been very univerfally ftudied by all who pre- 
tended to a liberal education. The advantages of 
this are manifeft. It frees the mind from prejudice 
and fuperftition ; fits it for the inveftigation of truth J 
induces habits of reafoning and judging properly j 
opens an inexhauftible fource of entertainment ; paves 
the way to the improvement of arts and agriculture j 
and qualifies men for acting with propriety in the moft 
importnat ftations of life. 

Natural History is likewife become an object 
of general attention. And it well deferves to be fo* 
It leads to difcoveries of the greateft importance. 
Indeed agriculture, the moft ufeful of ali arts, is 
only a branch of Natural Hiftory, and can never 
arrive at a high degree of improvement where the 
ftudy of that fcience is neglected. 

Medicine however has not, as far as we know* 
in any country, been reckoned a neceflary part of 
^e education of a gentleman. But, furely, no fuffi- 
cient reafon can be afligned for this omiflion. No 
fcience lays open a more extenfive field of ufeful 
knowledge, or affords more ample entertainment to 
an inquifitive mind. Anatomy, Botany, Chymiftry, 
and the Materia Medica, are all branches of Natural 
Hiftory, and are fraught with fuch amufement and 
x 4 utility, 
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utility, that the man who entirely neglects them- has 
but a forry claim either to tafte or learing. If a 
gentleman has a turn for obfervation, fays an elegant 
and fenfible writer *, finely the natural hiftory of his 
own fpecies is a more interefting fubject, and prefents 
a more ample field for the exertion of genius, than the 
natural hiftory of fpiders and coclde-fhells. 

We do not mean that every man mould become a 
phyfician. This would be an attempt as ridiculous 
as it is impoflible. All we plead for is, that men of 
fenfc and learning mould be fo far acquainted with 
the general principles of Medicine, as to be in a 
condition to derive from it fome of thofe advantages 
with which it isiraught ; and at the fame time to guard 
themfelves againft the deftructive influences of Ignor- 
ance, Superftition, and Quackery. 

As matters ftand at prefent, it is eafier to cheat a 
man out of his life than of a milling, and almoft 
impoflible either to detect or punifh the offender. 
Notwithftanding this, people ftill fhut their eyes, 
and take every thing upon truft that is adminiftered 
by'any Pretender to Medicine, without daring to afk 
him a reafon for any part of his conduct. Implicit 
faith, every where elfe the object of ridicule, is ftill 
facred here. Many of the faculty are, no doubt, 
worthy of all the confidence that can be repofed in 
them ; but as this can never be the character of every 
individual in any profeflion, it would certainly be 
for the fafety, as well as the honour of mankind, to 
have fome check upon the conduct of thofe to whom 
they intruft fo valuable a treafure as health. 

• Obfervations on the Duties and Offices of a Phyfician. 

b The 
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The veil of myftery, which ftill hangs over Me- 
dicine, renders it not only a conjectural, but even a 
fufpicious art. This has been long ago removed 
from the other fciencies, which induces many to 
believe that Medicine is a mere trick, and that it will 
not bear a fair and candid examination. Medicine, 
however, needs only to be better known, in order to 
fecure the general efteem of mankind. Its precepts 
arefuch as every wife man would chufe to obferve, and 
it forbids nothing but what is incompatible with trus 
happinefs. 

Disguising Medicine not only retards its improve- 
ment as a fcience, but expofes the profedion to ridi- 
cule, and is injurious to the true interefts of fociety. 
And art founded on obfervation never can arrive at 
any high degree of improvement, while it is con- 
fined to a few who make a trade of it. The united 
obfervations of all the ingenious and fenfible part of 
mankind, would do more in a few years towards the 
improvement of Medicine, than thofe of the Faculty 
alone in a great many. Any man can tell when a 
medicine gives him eafe as well as a phyfician •, and 
if he only knows the name and dofe of the medicine, 
and the name of the difeafe, it is fufficient to perpe- 
tuate the fact. Yet the man who adds one fingle fact 
to the ftock of medical obfervations, does more real 
fervice to the art than he who writes a volume in fup- 
port of feme favourite hypothefis. 

Very few of the valuable difcoveries in Medicine 
have been made by phyficians. They have, in ge- 
neral, either been the effect of chance or of necef- 
fity, and have been ufually oppofed by the Faculty, 
till every one elfe was convinced of their import- 
ance 
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ance. An implicit faith in the opinions of teachers, 
an attachment to fy items and eftablifhed forms, and 
the dread of reflections, will always operate upon 
thofe who follow Medicine as a trade. Few improve- 
ments are to be expected from a man who mighty rtun 
his character and family by even the fmalleft deviation 
from an eftablifhed rule. 

If men of letters, fays the author of the per- 
formance quoted above, were to claim their right or 
inquiry into a matter that fo nearly concerns them, 
the good effects on Medicine would foon appear. 
Such men would have no feparate intereft from that 
of the art. They would detect and expofe afTuming 
Ignorance under the rnafk of Gravity and Import- 
ance, and would be the judges and patrons of modefl 
merit. Not having their understandings perverted 
in their youth by falfe theories, unawed by authority, 
and unbiafTed by intereft, they would canvafs with 
freedom the mofl universally received principles in 
Medicine, and expofe the uncertainty of many of thofe 
doctrines, of which a phyfician dares notfo much as 
feem to doubt. 

No argument, continues he, can be brought 
againft laying open Medicine, which does not apply 
with equal, if not greater force, to religion ; yet 
experience has fhewn, that fince the laity have af- 
ferted their right of enquiry into thefe fubjects, The- 
ology, confidered as a fcience, has been improved, 
the interefts of real religion have been promoted, 
and the clergy have become a more learned, a more 
ufeful, and a more refpectable body of men, than 
they ever were in the days of their greateft power and 
fplendour. 

b 2 Hai> 
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Had other medical writers been as honed as this 
gentleman, the art had been upon a very different 
footing at this day. Moft of them extol the merit 
of thofe men who brought Philofophy out of the 
fchools, and fubjected it to the rules of common 
fenfe. But they never confider that Medicine, at 
prefent, is in nearly the fame fituation as Philofophy 
was at that time, and that it might be as much im- 
proved by being treated in the fame manner. In- 
deed, no fcience can either be rendered rational or 
ufeful, without being fubmitted to the common 
fenfe and reafon of mankind. Thefe alone ftamp a 
value upon fcience •, and what will not bear the teft of 
thefe ought to be rejected* 

I know it will be faid, that dirTufing medical 
knowledge among the people, might induce them 
to tamper with Medicine, and to truft to their own 
fkill inftead of calling a phyfician. The reverfe of 
this, however, is true. Perfons who have moft 
knowledge in thefe matters, are commonly moft 
ready both to afk and to follow advice, when it is 
necefTary. The ignorant are always moft apt to tam- 
per with Medicine, and have the leaft confidence in 
phyficians. Inftances of this are daily to be met with 
among the ignoiant peafants, who, while they abfo- 
lutely refufe to take a medicine which has been pre- 
fcribed by a phyfician, will fwallow, with greedinefs, 
any thing that is recommended to them by their 
credulous neighbours. Where men will acl: even 
without knowledge, it is certainly more rational to 
afford them all the light we can, than to leave them 
entirely in the dark. 

It 
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It may alfo be alledged, that laying Medicine mere 
open to mankind would lefTen their faith in it. This 
would indeed be the cafe with regard to Tome ; but it 
would have a quite contrary effect upon others. I 
know many people who have the utmoft dread and 
horror of every thing prefcribed by a phyfician, but 
who will, neverthelefs, very readily take a medicine 
which they know, and whofe qualities they are in 
fome meafure acquainted with. Hence it is evident, 
that the dread arifes from the doctor, not from the 
drug. Nothing ever can or will infpire mankind with 
an abfolutc confidence in phyficians, but an open, 
frank, and undifguifed behaviour. While the leafi 
fhadow of myftery remains in the conduct of the Fa- 
culty, doubts, jealoufies, and fufpicions, will arife in 
the minds of men. 

No doubt, cafes will fometimes occur, where a 
prudent phyfician may find it expedient to difguife a 
medicine. The whims and humours of men muft be 
regarded by thofe who mean to do them fervice ; but 
this can never afreet the 1 general argument in favour 
of candour and opennefs. A man might as well al- 
lege, becaufe there are knaves and fools in the world, 
that he ought to take every one he meets for fuch, 
and to treat him accordingly. A fenfible phyfician 
will always know where difguife is necefTary ; but it 
ought never to appear on the face of his general 
conduct. 

The appearance of myftery in the conduct of phy- 
ficians not only renders their art fufpicious, but lays 
the foundations of Quackery, which is the very dif. 
grace of medicine. No two characters can be more 
different than that of the honeft phyfician and the 
b 3 quack j 
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quack ; yet they have generally been very much con- 
founded. The line betwixt them is not fufficiently 
apparent •, at haft it is too fine for the general eye. 
few perfons are able to diftinguifh fufficiently be- 
tween the conduct of that man who adminifters a fecret 
medicine, and him who writes a prefcription in 
myftical characters, and an unknown tongue. Thus 
the conducl: of the honefl phyfician, which needs no 
difguife, gives a fanction to that of the villain, whofe 
fole conference depends upon fecrecy. 

No laws will ever be able to prevent quackery, 
while people believe that the quack is as honeft a 
man, and as well qualified, as the phyfkiaia. A very 
fmall degree of medical knowledge, however, would 
be fufncient to break this fpell •, and nothing elfe can 
effectually undeceive them. It is the ignorance and 
credulity of the multitude, with regard to medicine 
which renders them fuch an eafy prey to every one 
who has the hardinefs to attack them on this quarter. 
Nor can the evil be remedied by any other means but 
making them wifer, 

The mofl effectual way to deftroy quackery in any 
art or fcience, is to diffufe the knowledge of it among 
mankind. Did phyficians write their prefcriptions in 
the common language of the country, and explain 
their intentions to the patient, as far as he could un- 
derftand them, it would enable him to know when 
the medicine had the defired effect ; would infpire him 
with abfolute confidence in the phyfician ; and would 
make him dread and deteft every man who pretended 
to cram a fecret medicine down his throat. 

Men, in the different ftates of fociety, have very 
different views of the fame object. Some time ago 

it 
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it was the pratflice of this country for every perfon 
to fay his prayers in Latin, whether he knew any 
thing of that language or not. This conduct, though 
facred in the eyes of our anceftors, appears ridi- 
culous enough to us -, and doubtlefs fome parts of 
ours will feem as ftrange to pofterity. Among 
thefe we may reckon the prefent mode of medical 
prefcription, which, we venture to affirm, will fome 
time hence appear to have been completely ridicu- 
lous, and a very high burlefc-ue upon the common 
fenfe of mankind. 

But this practice is not only ridiculous, it is like- 
wife dangerous. However capable phyficians may 
be of writing Latin, I am certain apothecaries arc 
not always in a condition to read it, and that dan- 
gerous miftakes, in confequence of this, often hap- 
pen. But fuppofe the apothecary ever fo able to read 
the phyfician's prefcription, he is generally otherwife 
employed, and the bufinefs of making up prefcrip- 
tions is left entirely to the apprentice. By this 
means the greateft man in the kingdom, even when 
he employs a firft-rate phyfician, in reality trufts 
his life in the hands of an idle boy, who has not 
only the chance of being very ignorant, but like- 
wife giddy and carelefs. Miftakes will fometimes 
happen in fpite of the greateft care ; but, where 
human lives are concerned, all poffible methods 
ought certainly to be taken to prevent them. For 
this reafon the prefcriptions of phyficians, inftead 
of being couched in myftical characters and a 
foreign language, ought, in my humble opinion, 
to be conceived in the raoft plain and obvious terms 
imaginable. 

b 4 Diffusing 
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Diffusing medical knowledge among the people 
would not only tend to improve the art, and to ba- 
nifn quackeryi but likewife to render Medicine more 
univerfally ufeful, by extending its benefits to foci- 
ety. However long Medicine may have been known 
as a fcience, we will venture to fay, that many of its 
mod important purpofes to fociety have either been 
overlooked, or very little attended to. The cure of 
difeafes is doubt! cfs a matter of great importance ; 
but the prefer vation of health is of ftill greater. This 
is the concern of every man, and furely what relates 
to it ought to be rendered as plain and obvious to all 
as poffible. It is not to be fuppofed, that men can 
be fufficiently upon their guard again ft difeafes, who 
are totally ignorant of their caufes. Neither can the 
legislature, in whofe power it is to do much more 
for preferving the public health than can ever be 
done by the Faculty, exert that power with propriety, 
and to the greater} advantage, without fome degree of 
medical knowledge. 

Indeed, men of every occupation and condition 
in life might avail themfelves of a degree of medical 
knowledge j as it would teach them to avoid the 
dangers peculiar to their refpedtive ftations -, which 
is always eafier than to remove their effects. Medi- 
cal knowledge, inftead of being a check upon the 
enjoyments of life, only teaches men how to make 
the mod of them. It has indeed been faid, that to 
live medically^ is to live mifcrably : But it might with 
equal propriety be faid, that to live rationally is to 
live miferably. If phyfHans obtrude their own ri- 
jus whims upon mankind, or lay down rules 
iliconfiftent with reafon or common fenfe, no doubt 

14 thev 
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they will be defpifed. But this is not the fault of 
Medicine. It propofes no rules that I know, but fuch 
as are perfectly confident with the true enjoyment of 
life, and every way conducive to the real happinefs of 
mankind. 

We are forry indeed to obferve, that Medicine has 
hitherto hardly been confidered a popular fcience, 
but as a branch of knowledge folely confined to a 
particular fet of men, while all the reft have been 
taught, not only to neglect, but even to dread and 
defpife it. It will, however, appear, upon a more 
ftrict examination, that no fcience better deferves 
their attention, or is more capable of being rendered 
generally ufeful. 

People are told, that if they dip the leaft into 
medical knowledge, it will render them fanciful, and 
make them believe they have got every difeafe of 
which they read. This, I am fatisfied, will feldom 
be the cafe with fenfible people •, and, fuppofe it 
were, they muft foon be undeceived. A fhort time 
will mew them their error, and a little more reading 
will infallibly correct it. A iingle inftance will mew 
the abfurdity of this notion. A fenfible lady, rather 
than read a medical performance, which would in- 
ftruct her in the management of her children, muft 
leave them entirely to the care and conduct of the 
moft ignorant, credulous, and fuperftitious part of 
the human fpecies. 

Indeed, no part of Medicine is of more general 
importance than that which relates to the nurfing 
and management of children. Yet few parents pay 
a proper attention to it. They leave the fole care of 
their tender offspring, at the very time when care 

and 
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and attention are mod neceflary, to hirelings, ^ who 
are either too carelefs to do their duty, or too igno- 
rant to know it. We will venture to affirm, that 
more human lives are loft by the carelefihefs and in- 
attention of parents and nurfes, than are faved by the 
Faculty j and that the joint and well-conducted en- 
deavours, both of private perfons and the public, 
for the prefervation of infant lives, would be of more 
advantage to fociety, than the whole art of Medi-r 
cine, upon its prefent footing. 

The benefits of Medicine, as a trade, will ever 
be confined to thofe who are able to pay for them ; 
and of courfe, the far greater part of mankind will be 
every where deprived of them. Phyficians, like other 
people, muft live by their employment, and the poor 
muft either want advice altogether, or take up with 
that which is worfe than none. There are not, how- 
ever, any where wanting well-difpofed people, of 
better fenfe, who are willing to fupply the defect of 
medical advice to the poor, did not their fear of doing 
ill often fupprefs their inclination to do good. Such 
people are often deterred from the moft noble and 
praife-worthy actions, by the foolifh alarms founded 
in their ears by a fet of men, who, to raife their own 
importance, magnify the difficulties of doing good, 
find fault with what is truly commendable, and fleer 
at every attempt to relieve the fick which is not con- 
ducted by the precife rules of Medicine. Thefe gen- 
tlemen muft, however, excufe me for faying, that I 
have often known fuch well-difpofed perfons do much 
good ; and that their practice, which is generally the 
refult of good {cn(e and obfervation, affifted by a little 
medicai reading, is frequently more rational than 

that 
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that of the ignorant retainer to phyfic, who defpifes 
both reafon and obfervation, that he may go wrong by 
rule \ and who, while he is dofing his patient with 
medicines, often neglecls other things of far greater 
importance. 

Many things are necerfary for the lick befides 
medicine. Nor is the perfon who takes care to pro- 
cure thofe for them, of lefs importance than a phyfi- 
cian. The poor oftener perifh in difeafes for want 
of proper nurfing, than of medicine. They are fre- 
quently in want of even the necefTaries of life, and 
ftill more fo of what is proper for a fick-bed : no 
one can imagine, who has not been a witnefs of thefe 
fituations, how much good a well-difpofed perfon 
may do, by only taking care to have fuch wants fup- 
plied. There certainly cannot be a more neceiTary, 
a more noble, or a more godlike action, than to ad- 
minifter to the wants of our fellow-creatures in dif- 
trefs. While virtue or religion are known among 
mankind, this conduct will be approved j and while 
Heaven is juft, it muft be rewarded ! 

Persons who do not chufe to administer medicine 
to the fick, may neverthelefs direcl their regimen. 
An eminent medical author has faid, That by diet 
alone all the intentions of Medicine may be anfwered. 
No doubt a great many o#them may ; but there are 
other things befide diet, which ought by no means 
to be neglected. Many hurtful and deftructive pre- 
judices, with regard to the treatment ©f the fick, 
ftill prevail among the people, which perfons of bet- 
ter fenfe and learning alone can eradicate. To guard 
the poor againft the influence of thefe prejudices, and 
to inftil into their minds feme juft ideas of the im- 
portance 
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portance of proper food, frefh air, cleaniinefs, and 
other pieces of regimen necefiary in difeafes, would 
be a work of great merit, and productive of many 
happy confequences. A proper regimen, in moil 
difeafes, is at leaft equal to medicine, and in many of 
them it is greatly fuperior. 

To aflift the well-meant endeavours of the hu- 
mane and benevolent in relieving diftrefs •, to eradi- 
cate dangerous and hurtful prejudices ; to guard the 
ignorant and credulous againft the frauds and impo- 
fitions of quacks and impoftors ; and to fhew men 
what is in their own power, both with regard to the 
prevention and cure of difeafes, are certainly objects 
worthy of the phyfician's attention. Thefe were the 
leading views in compofing and publifhing the fol- 
lowing fheets. They were fuggefted by an attention 
to the conduct of mankind, with regard to Medicine, 
in the courfe of a pretty long practice in different 
parts of this ifland, during which the Author has 
often had occafion to wifh that his patients, or thofe 
about them, had been pofierTed of fome fuch plain 
directory for regulating their conduct. How far he 
has fucceeded in his endeavours to fupply this defi- 
ciency, muft be left for others to determine •, but if 
they be found to contribute, in any meafure, towards 
alleviating the calamities of mankind, he will think his 
labour very well bellowed. " 
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PART I. 

O F T H E 

GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASES. 

4 

CHAP. I. 
OF CHILDREN, 



TH E better to trace difeafes from their original 
caufes, we mall take a view of the common 
treatment of minkind in the ftate of infancy, 
In this period of our lives, the foundations of a good 
or bad conftitution are generally laid; it is therefore 
of importance, that parents be well acquainted with 
the various caufe9 which may injure the health of their 
offspring. 

It appears from the annual regiflers of the dead, 
that almoft one half of the children born in Great 
Britain die under twelve years of age. To many, 
indeed, this may appear a natural evil ; but, on due 
examination, it will be found to be one of our own 
creating. Were the death of infants a natural evil, 
other animals would be as liable to die young as man j 
but this we find is by no means the cafe. 

It may feem ftrange that man, notwithftanding 

his fuperior reafon, mould fall fo far fhort of other 

animals in the management of his young ; But our 

furprife will foon ceafe, if we confider that brutes, 

B guided 
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guided by inftincl, never err in this refpecl ; while 
man, trufting folely to art, is feldom right. Were 
a catalogue of thofe infants who perifh annually by art 
alone exhibited to public view, it would aftonifh moft 
people. 

If parents are above taking care of their children, 
others muft be employed for that purpofe : Thefe 
will always endeavour to recommend themfelves by 
the appearance of extraordinary fkill and addrefs. By 
this means fuch a number of unneceflary and de- 
ft ruc"Hve articles have been introduced into the diet, 
clothing, &c. of infants, that it is no wonder fo many 
of them perifh. 

Nothing can be more prepofterous than a mother 
who thinks it below her to take care of her own 
child, or who is fo ignorant as not to know what is 
proper to be done for it. If we fearch Nature 
throughout, we cannot find a parallel to this. Every 
oth?r animal is the nurfe of its own offspring, and they 
thrive accordingly. Were the brutes to bring up their 
young by proxy, they would fhare the fame fate with 
thofe of the human fpcics. 

We mean not, however, to impofe it as a tafk 
-upon every mother to fuckle her own child. This, 
whatever fpeculafive writers may allege, is in fome 
cafes impradr. cable, and would inevitably prove de- 
ftructive bo.th ro the mother and child. Women of 
delicate con'titutions, fubjeel to hvfteric fits, or other 
nervous affections, make very bad nurfes : And thefe 
complaints are now fo common, that it is rare to find 
a woman of fafhion free from them ; fuch women, 
therefore, fupporlng them willing, are really unable to 
fuckle their own children. Almost 
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Almost every mother would be in a condition to 
give fuck, did mankind live agreeably to Nature : 
But whoever confiders how far mothers often deviate 
from her dictates, will not be furprifed to find fome 
of them unable to perform that neceiTary office. 
Mothers who do not eat a fufficient quantity of folid 
food, or enjoy the benefit of free air and exercife, 
can neither have wholefome humours themfelves, nor 
afford proper nourifhment to an infant. Hence chil- 
dren who are fuckled by delicate women, either die 
young, or are weak and fickly all their lives. 

When we fay that mothers are not always in a 
condition to fuckle their own children, we would not 
be underftood as difcouraging that practice. Every 
mother who can, ought certainly to perform fo tender 
and agreeable an office*. But, fuppofe it to be out 
of her power, fhe may, nevertheless, be of great 
fervice to her child. The bufinefs of nurfing is by no 
means confined to giving fuck. To a woman who 
abounds with milk, this is the eafieft part of it. Num- 
berlefs other offices are neceiTary for a child, which the 
mother ought at leaft to fee done. 

* Many advantages would arife to fociety, as well as to indi- 
viduals, from mothers fuckling their own children. It would 
prevent the temptation wrnch poor women are 1 ud under, of aban- 
doning their children to fuckk- thofe of the rich for the fake of gain s 
by which means fociety lofes many of its mod ufeful members, and 
mothers become in fome fenfe the. murderers of their own offspring, 
I am fure I fpeak within the truth when I fay, that not one in a 
hundred of thofe children live, who are thus abandoned by their 
mothers. For this reafon no mother fhould be allowed to fuckle 
another's child, till her own is either dead, or fit to be weaned. 
A regulation of this kind would fave many lives among the poorer 
fort, and could do no hurt to the rich, as mofl women who make 
good nurfes are able to fuckle two children in fuccefllon npoa the 
feme milk, 

B Z A MOTRIR 
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A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, 
as foon as it is born, to the fole care of an hireling, 
hardly deferves that name. A child, by being 
brought up under the mother's eye, not only fecurei 
her affection, but may reap all the advantages of a 
parent's care, though it be fucklcd by another. 
How can a mother be better employed than in fuper- 
intending the nurfery ? This is at once the mof? 
delightful and important office ; yet the moft trivial 
foufinefs or infipid amufements are often preferred to it ? 
A ftrong proof both of the bad tafte and wrong educa- 
tion of modern females. 

It is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not 
beftowed in teaching the proper management of chil- 
dren to thofe whom Nature has defigned for mothers. 
This, inftead of being made the principal, is feldorri 
confidered as any part of female education. Is it 
any wonder, when females fo educated come to be* 
mothers, that they mould be quite ignorant of the 
duties belonging to that character ? However ftrange 
it may appear, it is certainly true, that many mothers, 
and thofe of fafhion too, are as ignorant, wrfen fhey 
have brought a child into the world, what to do for 
it, as the infant itfelf. Indeed, the mod ignorant of 
the fex are generally reckoned moft knowing in the 
bufinefs of nurfing. Hence, iienf.ble people become 
J he dupes of ignorance and fuperftition ; and the nurfing 
of children, inftead of being conducted by reafon, is the 
vefult of whim and caprice*. 

Were 

• Tacitus, the celebrated Roman luftorian, complains greatly of 
ihe degeneracy of the Roman ladies in his time, with regard to the 
care of their offspring. He fayi that, in former times, the greateft 



wowcr. 
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Wer e the time that is generally fpent by females in 
the acquisition of trifling accomplishments, employed 
in learning how to bring up their children •, how to 
drefs them fo as not to hurt, cramp, or confine their 
motions •, how to feed them with wholefome and 
nourifhing food •, how to exercife their tender bodies, 
fo as beft to promote their growth and ftrength : 
Were thefe made the objects of female instruction, 
mankind would derive the greater!; advantages from 
k. But while the education of females implies little 
more than what relates to drefs and public fhew, we 
have nothing to expect from them but ignorance even 
in the moft important concerns. 

Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and 
lay it to heart, they would embrace every opportunity 
of informing themfelves of the duties which they owe 
to their infant offspring. It is their province, not 
only to form the body, but alfo to give the mind its 
moft early bias. They have it very much in their 
power to make men healthy or valetudinary, ufeful in 
life, or the pefis of fociety. 

But the mother is not the only perfon concerned 
in the management of children. The father has an 
equal intereit in their welfare, and ought to aflift, in 
every thing that refpects either the improvement of the 
body or mind. 

It is pity that the men mould be fo inattentive to 
this matter. Their negligence is one reafon whv 

women in Rome ufed to account it their chief glory to keep the 
houfe and attend their children ; but that now the young infant was 
committed to the iole care of forne poor Grecian wench, or other 
menial fervant. — We are afraid, wherever luxury and effeminacy 
prevail, there will be too much ground for this complaint. 

B 3 females 
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females know fo little of it. Women will ever be 
defirous to excel in fuch accomplifhments as recom- 
mend them to the other fex. But men generally keep 
at fuch a diftance from even the fmalleft acquaintance 
with the affairs of the nurfery, that many would 
efteem it an affront, were they fuppofed to know any 
thing of them. Not fo, however, with the kennel 
or the {tables : A gentleman of the firft rank is not 
afhamed to give directions concerning the manage- 
ment of his dogs or horfes, yet would blufh were he 
furprifed in performing the fame office for that being 
who derived its exiftence from himfelf, who is the heir 
of his fortunes, and the future hope of his country. 

Nor have phyficians themfelves been fufficicntly 
attentive to the management of children : That has 
been generally confidered as the fole province of 
old women, while men of the firft character in phyfic 
have refufed to vifit infants even when flck. Such 
conduct in the faculty has not only caufed this branch 
of medicine to be neglected, but has alfo encouraged 
the other fex to aflume an abfolute title to prefcribe 
for children in the moft dangerous difeafes. The 
confequence is, that a phyfician is feldom called till 
the good women have exhausted all their {kill •, when 
his attendance can only ferve to divide the blame, and 
appeafe the difconfolate parents. 

Nurses fhould do all in their power to prevent 
difeafes •, but when a child is taken ill, fome perfon 
of fitill ought immediately to be confulted. The dif- 
eafes of children are generally acute, and the leaft delay 
is dangerous. 

Were phyficians more attentive to the difeafes of 
infants, they would not only be better qualified to 

treat 
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treat them properly when fick, but likewife to give 
ufeful dirc&ions for their management when well. 
Thedifeafesof children are by no means To difficult 
to be underftood as many imagine. It is true, chil- 
dren cannot tell their complaints ; but the caufes of 
them may be pretty certainly difcovered by obferving 
the fymptoms, and putting proper queftions to the 
nurfes. Befides, the difeafes of infants being lefs com- 
plicated, are eafier cured than thofe of adults *. 

It is really aftonifhing, that fo little attention mould 
in general be paid to the prefervation of infants. What 
labour and expence are daily beftowed to prop an 
old tottering carcafe for a few years, while thoufands 
of -thofe who might be ufeful in life, perinY without 
being regarded I Mankind are too apt to value things 
according to their prefent, not their future, ufefulnefs. 
Though this is of all others the mod erroneous me- 
thod of eftimation ; yet upon no other principle is it 
poflible to account for the general indifference with re> 
fpeci to the death of infants. 



Of Difeafed Parents. 

One great fource of the difeafes of children is, the 
unhealthintess of parknts. It would be as reafon- 
able to expect a rich crop from a barren foil, as that 
ftrong and healthy children fhould be born of parents 

* The common opinion, that the difeafes of infants are hard 
to difcovcr and difficult to cure, has deterred many phyficians from 
paying that attention to them which they deferve. 1 can, however, 
from experience declare, that this opinion is without foundation, 
and that the difeafes of infants are neither fo difficult to difcover, 
por fo ill to cure, as thofe of adults. 

B 4 whofe 
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whofe conflitutions have been worn out with intemper- 
ance or difeafe. 

An ingenious writer obferves*, that on the con- 
ftitution of mothers depends originally that of their 
offspring. No one who believes this will be fur- 
prifed, on a view of the female world, to find difeafes 
and death fo frequent among children. A delicate 
female, brought up within doors, an utter ftranger 
to exercife and open air, who lives on tea and other 
flops, may bring a child into the world, but it will 
hardly be fit to live. The firft blaft of difeafe will 
nip the tender plant in the bud : Or, mould it ftrug- 
gle through a few years exiftence, its feeble frame, 
fhaken with convulfions from every trivial caufe, will 
be unable to perform the common functions of life, and 
prove a burden to fociety. 

If, to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular 
lives of fathers, we fhall fee further caufe to believe 
that children are often hurt by the conftitution of 
their parents. A fickly frame may be originally in- 
duced by hardihips or intemperance, but chiefly by 
the latter. It is impoflible that a courfe of vice 
mould not fpoil the beft conftitution : And, did the 
evil terminate here, it would be a juft punifhment for 
the foliyof the fufferer •, but when once a difeafe is 
contracted and rivetted in the habit, it is entailed on 
poflerity. What a dreadful inheritance is the gout, 
the fcurvy, or the king's evil, to tranfmit to our off- 
fpring ! How happy had it been for the heir of many 
a great cftate, had he been bcrn a beggar, rather than 
to inherit his fathers fortunes at the expence of in- 
heriting his difeafes ! 

* Ronfieau* 

No 
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# 
No perfon who labours under any incurable malady 
ought to marry. He thereby not only fhortens his 
own life, but tranfmits mifery to others : But when 
both parties are deeply tainted with the fcrophula, 
the fcurvy, or the like, the effects muft be ftill worfe. 
Iffuch have any iffue, they muft be miferable indeed. 
Want of attention to thefe things, in forming con- 
nexions for life, has rooted out more families than 
plague, famine, or the fword j and as long as thefe 
connexions are formed from mercenary views, the evil 
will be continued"*, 

In our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing fo little 
regard is had to the health and form of the object. 
Our fportfmen know, that the generous courfer 
cannot be bred out of the foundered jade, nor the 
fagacious fpaniel out of the fnarling cur. This is 
icttled upon immutable laws. The man who mar- 
ries a woman of a fickly conftitution, and defcended 
of unhealthy parents, whatever his views may be, 
cannot be faid to act a prudent part. A difeafed 
woman may prove fertile ; mould this be the cafe, 
the family muft become an infirmary : What profpect 
of happinefs the father of fuch a family has, we mall 
leave any one to judge -f. 

* The Lacedemonians condemned thtir king Archidamus for 
having married a weak, puny woman ; becaufe, faid they, inftead 
of propagating a race of heroes, you will fill the throne with a pro- 
geny of changelings, 

f The Jews, by their laws, were, in certain cafes, forbid to have 
any manner of commerce with the difeafed ; and indeed to this all 
wile legiflators ought to have a fpecial regard. In fome countries, 
difeafed perfon shave actually been forbid to marry. This is an 
evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, and political mif- 
:t ; and therefore requires a public confederation, 

Suc« 
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Such children as have the misfortune to be born of 
difeafed parents, will require to be nurfed with greater 
care than others. This is the only way to make 
amends for the defects of conftitution ; and it will 
often go a great length. A healthy nurfe, wholefome 
air, and fufficient exercife, will do wonders. But when 
thefe are neglected, little is to be expected from any 
other quarter. The defects of conftitution cannnot be 
Supplied by medicine. 

Those who inherit any family difeafe ought to be 
very circumfpect in their manner of living. They 
ihould confider well the nature of fuch difeafe, and 
guard againfl: it by a proper regimen. It is certain, 
that family difeafes have often, by proper care, been 
kept off for one generation •, and there is reafon to 
believe, that, by pcrfifting in the fame courfe, fuch 
difeafes might at length be wholly eradicated. 1 This 
is a fubject very little regarded, though of the greateft 
importance. Family conftitutions are as capable of 
improvement as family eftates j and « the libertine, 
who impairs the one, does greater injury to his 
pofterity, than the prodigal, who fquanders away the 
other. 

Of the Clothing of Children. 

The clothing of an infant is fo fimple a matter, 
that it is fuprifing how any perfon mould err in it j 
yet many children lofe their lives, and others are de- 
formed, by inattention to this article. 

Nature knows no ufe of clothes to an infant, but 
to keep it warm. All that is neceflary for this pur- 
pofe, is to wrap it in a foft loofe covering. Were a 
mother left to the dictates of Nature alone, fhe would 

certainly 
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certainly follow this method. Bat tht bufinefs of 
drefling an infant has long been out of the hands of 
mothers, and has at laft become a fecret which none 
but adepts pretend to understand. 

From the most early ages it has been thought 
neceflary, that a woman in labour mould have fome 
perfon to attend her. This in time became a bufi- 
nefs ; and, as in all others, thofe who were employed 
in it {trove to outdo one another in the different 
branches of their profession. The dreffing of a child 
came of courfe to be considered as the midwife's 
province, who no doubt imagined, that 'the more 
dexterity (he could fhew in this ai tide, the more her 
{kill would be admired. Her attempts were feconded 
by the vanity of parents, who, too often defirous of 
making a fhew of the infant as foon as it was born, 
were ambitious to have as much finery heaped upon it 
as poffible. Thus it came to be thought as neceflary 
for a midwife to excel in bracing and dreffing an 
infant, as for a furgeon to be expert in applying 
bandages to a broken limb •, and the poor child, as 
foon as it came into the world, had as many rollers 
and wrappers applied to its body, as if every bone 
had been fractured in the birth •, while thefe were often 
fo tight, as not Only to gall and wound its tender 
frame, but even to obstruct the motion of the heart, 
lungs, and other organs neceflary for life. 

In feveral parts of Britain, the practice of rolling 
children with fo many bandages is now, in fome mea- 
fure, laid afide •, but it would ft ill be a difHcult tafk 
to perfuade the generality of mankind, that the fnape 
of an infant does not entirely depend on the care 
of the midwife. So far, however, are all her en- 
deavours 
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deavours to mend the fhape from being fuccefsful, 
that they conftantly operate the contrary way, and 
mankind become deformed juft in proportion to the 
means ufcd to prevent it. How little deformity of 
body is to be found among uncivilized nations ? So 
little indeed, that it is vulgarly believed they put all 
their deformed children to death. The truth is, they 
hardly know fuch a thing as a deformed child. 
Neither mould we, if we followed their example. 
Savage nations never think of manacling their chil- 
dren. They allow them the full ufe of every organ, 
tarry them abroad in the open air, warn their bodies 
daily in cold water, &c. By this management, their 
children become fo ftrong and hardy, that, by the time 
our puny infants get out of the nurfe's arms, theirs are 
able to fhift for themfelves*. 

Among brute animals, no art is necefTary to 
procure a fine fhape. Though many of them are 
extremely delicate when they come into the world, 
yet we never find them grow crooked for want of 
(waddling bands. Is Nature lefs generous to the hu- 
man kind ? No : But we take the bufinefs out of 
Mature'? hand. 

Not only the analogy of other animals, but the 
very feelings of infants tell us, they ought to be 
kept eafy and free from all preflure. They cannot 
indeed tell their complaints ; but they can fhew figns 
ef pain j and this they never fail to do, by crying 

* A friend of mine, who was feveral years on the coafl: of Africa, 
tells me, that the natives neither put any clothes upon their chil- 
dren, nor apply to their bodies bandages of any kind, but lay them 
on a pallet, and fuffer them to tumble about at pleafure j yet they 
are all $rait* and fejdom have any difeafe. 

when 
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When pinched by their clothes. No fooner are they 
freed from their bracings, than they feem pleafed and 
happy ; yet, ftrange infatuation ! the momen* they 
hold their peace, they are again committed to their 
chains. 

If we confider the body of an infant as a bundle 
of foft pipes, replenimed with fluids in continual 
motion, the danger of preflure wilt appear in the 
ftrongeft light. Nature, in order to make way for 
the growth of children, has formed their bodies foft 
and flexible ; and left they mould receive any injury 
from preflure in the womb, has furrounded the falus 
every where with fluids. This fhews the care which 
Nature takes to prevent all unequal preflure on the 
bodies of infants, and to defend them againft every 
thing that might in the lead cramp or confine their 
motions. 

Even the bones of an infant are fb foft and car- 
tilaginous, that they readily yield to the flighted 
preflure, and eafily afliime a bad fhape, which can 
never after be remedied. Hence it is, that (o many 
people appear with high fhoulders, crooked fpines, 
and flat breads, who were as well proportioned at 
their birth as others, but had the misfortune to be 
fqueezed out of fhape by the application of flays and 
bandages. 

Pressure, by obflrucling the circulation, likewifc 
prevents the equal diftribution of nourifhment to the 
different parts of the body, by which means the 
growth becomes unequal. One part grows too largCj 
while another femiins too fmall ; and thus in time 
the whole frame becomes difproportioned and mif- 
ffiapen. To this we muft add, that when a child 

is 
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is cramped in its clothes, it naturally fhrinks from the 
part that is hurt -, and, by putting its body into unna- 
tural poltures, it becomes deformed by habit. 

Deformity of body may indeed proceed from 
weaknefs or difeafe ; but, in general, it is the effeil 
of improper clothing. Nine-tenths, at leaft, of the 
deformity among mankind, muft be imputed to this 
caufe. A deformed body is not only difagreeable to 
the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and vital 
functions muft be impeded, and of courfe health im- 
paired. He r.ce few people remarkably misfhapen are 
ilrong or healthy. 

The new motions which commence at the birth, 
as the circulation of the whole mais of blood through 
the lungs, refpiration, the periftaltic motion, &c. 
afford another ftrong argument for keeping the body 
of an infant free from all preffure. Thefe organs, not 
having been a'ceuftomed to move, are eafily {topped ; 
but when this happens, death muft enfue. Hardly 
,any method could be devifed more effectually to ftop 
thefe motions, than bracing the body too tight with 
rollers * and bandages. Were thefe to be applied 
in the fame manner to the body of an adult for an 
equal length of time, they could hardly fail to hurt 
the digeftion and make him fick. How much more 
hurtful they muft prove to the tender bodies of infants, 
we (hall leave any one to judge. 

Whoever confiders thefe things will not be fur- 
prifed, that fo many children die of convulfions foon 

* This is by no means inveighing againft a thing that does not 
happen. In many parts of Britain at this day, a roller, ei^ht or 
ten feet in length, is applied tightly round the child's body as fooa 
as it U born. 

after 
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after the birth. Thefe fits are generally attributed to 
fome inward caufe -, but, in fact, they oftener proceed 
from our own imprudent conduct. I have known a 
child feizedwith convulfion-fits foon after the mid- 
wife had done fwaddling it, who upon taking off the 
rollers and bandages, was immediately relieved, and 
never had the difeafe afterwards. N umerous examples 
of this might be given, were they neceflary. 

It would be fafer to fix on the clothes of an infant 
with firings than pins, as thefe often gall and irritate 
their tender fkins, and occafion diforders. Pins have 
been found flicking above half an inch into the body 
of a child, after it had died of convulfion-fits, which, 
in all probability, proceeded from that caufe. 

Children are not only % hurt by the tightnefs of 
their clothes, but alfo by the quantity. Every child 
has fome degree of fever after the birth; and if it 
be loaded with too many clothes, the fever muft be 
increafed. But that is not all ; the child is generally 
laid in bed with the mother, who is often likewife 
feverifh ; to which we may add the heat of the bed- 
chamber, the wines, and other heating things, too 
frequently given to children immediately after the 
birth. When all thefe are combined, which does not 
feldom happen, they muft increafe the fever to fuch a 
degree as will endanger the life of the infant. 

The danger of keeping infants too hot will further 
appear, if we confider that, after they have been for 
fome time in the fituation mentioned above, they are 
often fent into the country to be nurfed in a cold 
houfe. Is it any wonder, if a child, from fuch a 
tranfition, catches a mortal cold, or contracts fome 
other fataldifeafe ? When an infant is kept too hot, 

its 
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its lungs, not being fufficiently expanded, are apt 
to remain weak and flaccid for life ; hence proceed 
coughs, consumptions, and other difeafes of the 
breaft. 

It would anfwer little purpofe to fpecify the par- 
ticular pieces of drefs proper for an infant. Thefc 
will always vary in different places, according to 
cuftom and the humour of parents. The great rule 
to be obferved is, That a child have no more clothes than 
are necejfary to keep it warm, and that they be quite eafy 
for its body. 

Stays are the very bane of infants. A volume 
would not fuffice to point out all the bad effects of 
this ridiculous piece of drefs both on children and 
adults. The madnefs in favour of flays feems, 
however, to be fomewhat abated •, and it is to be 
hoped the world will, in time, become wife enough to 
know, that the human mape does not folely depend 
upon whale-bone and bend-leather*. 

We mall only add with refpect to the clothes of 
children, that they ought to be kept thoroughly clean, 
Children perfpire more than adults ; and if their 
clothes be not frequently changed, they become very 
hurtful. Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the 
tender fkins of infants, but likewife occafion ill 

* Stays made of bend -leather are worn by all the women of 
lower ftation in many parts of England. 

I am forry to undeirftand, that there are ftill mothers m»d 
enough to lace their daughters very tight in order to improve 
their fhape. As reafoning would be totally loft upon fuch people, 
I fhall beg leave juft to afk them, Why there are ten deformed 
women for one man ? and likewife to recommend to their perufal 
x mort moral precept, which forbids us to deform the buma\ 
bodj. 

fmclls j 
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fmells-, and, wh.it is worfe, tend to produce vermin 
and cutaneous difeafes. 

Cleanliness is not only agreeable to the eye, but 
tends greatly to preferve the health of children. It 
promotes the perfpiration, and, by that means, frees 
the body from fuperfluous humours, which, if re- 
tained, could not fail to occafion difeafes. No 
mother or nurfe can have any excufe for allowing a 
child to be dirty. Poverty may oblige her to give it 
coarfe clothes ; bat if fhe does not keep them clean it: 
muft be her own fault. 

Of the Food of Children, 

Nature not only points out the food proper for 
ftn infant, but actually prepares it. This, however, 
is not fufficient to prevent fome who think themfeives 
wifer than Nature, from attempting to bring up their 
children without her provision. Nothing can ihew 
the difpofition which mankind have to depart from 
Nature, more than their endeavouring to bring up 
children without the breaft. The mother's milk, or 
that of a healthy nurfe, is unquestionably the bed 
food for an infant. Neither art nor nature can afford 
a proper fubftitue for it. Children may feem to 
thrive for a few months without the breaft •, but, 
when teething, the fma!I-pox, and other difeafes inci- 
dent to childhood, come on, they generally perifh. 

A child, foon after the birth, mews an inclination 
to fuck •, and there is- no reafon why it mould not 
be gratified. It is true, the mother's -milk does not 
always come immediately after the birth ; but this is 
the way to bring it : Befides, the flrft milk that the 
child can fqueeze out of the breaft anfwers the pur- 

C pofe 
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pofe of oleanfing, better than all the drugs in tht 
apothecary's mop, and at the fame time prevents in- 
flammations of the breaft, fevers, and other difcafes 
incident to mothers. 

It Is frrange how people came to think that the 
firlt thing given to a child mould be drugs. This is 
beginning with medicine by times, and no wonder 
that they generally end with it. It fometimes hap- 
pens, indeed, that a child does not difcharge the 
meconium fo foon as could be wifhed ; this has in- 
duced phyficians, in fuch cafes, to give fomething 
of an opening nature to cleanfe the frrft paflages. 
Midwives have improved upon this hint, and never 
fail to give fyrups, oils, &c. whether they be necef- 
farv or not. Cramming an infant with fuch indi- 
geftible ffcufr", as foon as it is born, can hardly fail to 
make it fick, and is more likely to occafion difeafes, 
than to prevent them. Children are feldom long af- 
ter the birth without having paiTage both by (tool 
and urine ; though thefe evacuations may be want- 
ing for fome time without any danger. But if chil- 
dren muft have fomething before they be allowed the 
brcaA, let it be a little thin water-pap, to which may 
be added an equal quantity of new milk •, or rather 
water alone, with the addition of a little fugar. If 
this be given without any wines or fpiceries, it will 
neither heat the blood, load the ftomach, nor occafion 
gripes. 

Upon the firft fight of an infant, almoft every 
pe fon is rtruck with the idea of its being weak, 
feeble, and wanting fupport. This naturally fuggefo 
the need of cordials. Accordingly wines are uni- 
verfalljr mixed with the firft food of children. N 

thin 
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thing can be more fallacious than this way of reafoti- 
mg, or more hurtful to infants than the conduct 
founded upon it. Children need very little food for 
fome time after the birth j and what they receive 
fhould be thin, weak, light, and of a cooling quality. 
A very fmall quantity of wine is fufficient to heat 
and inflame the blood of an infant \ but every perfoa 
converfant in thefe matters muft know, that moft 
of the difeafes of infants proceed from the heat of their 
humours. 

If the mother or nurfe has enough of milk, the 
child will need little or no other food before the third 
or fourth month. It will then be proper to give it, 
once or twice a day, a little of fome food that is eafy 
of digeftion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth 
with bread in it, and fuch like. This will eafe th« 
mother, will accuftom the child by degrees to take 
food, and will render the weaning both lefs difficult 
and lefs dangerous. All great and fudden tranfitions 
are to be avoided in nurfing. For this purpofe, the 
food of children ought not only to be fimple, but to 
referable, as nearly as poffible, the properties of 
milk. Indeed milk itfelf mould make a principal 
part of their food, not only before they are weaned, but 
for a long time after. 

Next to milk, we would recommend good light 
bread. Bread may be given to a child as foon as it 
fhews an inclination to chew ; and it may at all times 
be allowed as much plain bread as it will eat. The 
very chewing of bread will promote the cutting of 
the teeth, and the difchafge of faliva, while, by mix- 
ing with the nurfe's milk in the ftomach, it will af- 
ford an excellent nourifhment. Children difcover att 
C ^ carlf 
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early inclination to chew whatever is put into their 
hands. Parents obferve the inclination, but generally 
m i (take the objed. Inftead of giving the child feme- 
thing which may at once exercife its gums and af- 
ford it nourimment, they commonly put hio its 
hands a piece of hard metal, or im penetrable coral. 
A cruft of bread is the beft gum (licit. It not only 
anfwers the purpofe better than any thing elfe, hut 
has the additional properties of nourishing the child 
and carrying the faliva down to the ftomach, which is 
too valuable a liquor to be loft. 

Bread, befides being ufed dry, may be, many ways 
prepared into food for children. One of the beft 
methods is to boil it in water, afterwards pouring the 
water off, and mixing with the bread a proper quan- 
tity of new milk, unboiled. Milk is both more 
wholefome and nourifhing this way than boiled, and 
is lefs apt to occafion coftivenefs. For a child farther 
advanced* bread may be mixed in veal or chicken 
broth, made into puddings, or the like. Bread is a 
proper food for children at all times, provided it be 
plain, made of wholefome grain, and well fermented? 
but when enriched with fruits, fugars, or fuch things 
it becomes very unwhoiefome. 

It is foon enough to allow children animal food 
when they have got teeth to eat it. They mould 
never tafte it till after they are'weaned, and even then 
they ought to ufe it fparingly. Indeed, when children 
iive wholly on vegetable food, it is apt to" four their 
ftcmachs -, but, on the other hand, too much flefh heats 
the blood, and occauons fevers and other inflammatory 
difeafes. This plainly points out a due mixture of 
animal and vegetable food as moft proper for children 

Few 
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Few things are more hurtful to infants, than the 
common method of fweetening their food. It entices 
them to take more than they ought to do, which 
makes them grow fat and bloated. It is pretty cer- 
tain, if the food of children were quite plain, that they 
would never take more than enough. Their excefles 
sre entirely owing to nurfes. If a child be gorged 
with food at all hours, and enticed to take it, by mak- 
ing itfvveet and agreeable to the palate, is it any wonder 
that fuch a child mould in time be induced to crave 
more food than it ought to have r 

Children may be hurt by too little as well as too 
much food. After a child is weaned, it ought to be 
fed four or five times a day •, but mould never be 
accuftomed to eat in the night •, neither mould it have 
too much" at a time. Children thrive bed with fmall 
quantities of food frequently given. This neither 
overloads the flomach nor hurts the digeftion, and is 
certainly mod agreeable to nature. 

Writers on nurfing have inveighed with fuch 
vehemence againft giving children too much food, 
that many parents, by endeavouring to fhun that 
en or, have run into the opposite extreme, and ruined 
the conftitutions of their children. But the error of 
pinching children in their food is more hurtful than 
the other extreme. Nature has many ways of reliev- 
ing herfdf when overloaded ; but a child, who is 
pinched with hunger, will never become a ftrong or 
healthy man. That errors are frequently committed 
on both fides, we are ready to acknowledge i but 
where one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, 
ten fuffer from the quality. This is the principal 
evil, and claims our flricteft attention. 

Q $ Makv 
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Many people imagine, that the food which they 
themfclves love cannot be bad for their children : But 
this notion is very abfurd. In the more advanced pe- 
riods of life we often acquire an inclination for food, 
which when children we could not endure. Bcfides, 
there are many things that by habit may agree very 
well with the ftomach of a grown perfon, which would 
be hurtful to a child j as high-feafoned, falted, and 
fmoke-dried provifions, &c. It would alfo be impro- 
per to feed children with fat meat, ftrong broths, rich 
foups, or the like, 

All ftrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some 
parents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other 
fermented liquors, at every meal. Such a practice 
cannot fail to do mifchief. Thofe children feldom 
efcape the violence of the fmall-pox, meafles, hoop- 
ing-cough, or fome inflammatory diibrder. Milk, 
water, butter-milk, or whey, are' the moft proper 
for children to drink. If they have any thing ftronger, 
it may be fine fmall beer, or a little wine mixed with 
water. The ftomachs of children can digeft well 
enough without the affiftance of warm ftimulants : Be- 
sides, being naturally hot, they are cafily hurt by even- 
thing of a heating quality, 

_ Few things are more hurtful to children than un- 
ripe fruits. They weaken the powers of di^eftion, 
and four and relax the ftomach, by which means it 
becomes a proper neft for infecls. Children indeed 
Ihewagreat inclination for fruit, and I am apt to 
believe, that if good ripe fruit were allowed them in 
proper quantity, it would have no bad effecls. We 
never find a natural inclination wrong, if properly 
regulated. Fruits are generally of a cooling nature, 

and 
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and correct the heat and acrimony of the humours. 
This is what mod children want ; only care mould be 
taken left they exceed. Indeed the belt, way to pre- 
vent children from goin^ to excefs in the ufe of fruit, 
or eating that which is bad, is to allow them a proper 
quantity of what is good* 
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Roots which contain a crude vifcid juice mould be 
fparingly given to children. They fill the body with 
grofs humours, and tend to produce eruptive difeafes, 
This caution is peculiarly neceflary for the poor ; 
glad to obtain at a fmall price what will fill the bellies 
of their children, they fluff them two or three times 
a day with greafy potatoes, or other crude vegetables. 
Children had better eat a fmaller quantity of food 
which yields a wholefome nouriihment, than be cram- 
med with what their digeftive powers are unable pro- 
perly to affimilate, 

Butter ought likewife to be fparingly given to 
thildren. It both relaxes the flomach, and produces 
grofs humours. Indeed, moft things that are fat or 
oily, have this effect. Butter, when falted, becomes 
{lill .more hurtful. Inftead of butter, fo liberally 
given to children in mod parts of Britain, we would 
recommend honey. Honey is not only wholefome, 
but cooling, cleaning, and tends to fwceten the hu- 
jnours. Children who eat honey are feldom troubled 

* Children are always fjckly in the fruit feafon, which may- 
be thus accounted for : Two thirds of the fruit which comes to 
market in this country is really unripe ; and children not being in 
a condition tojudge for themfelves, eat whatever they can lay their 
hinds upon, which often proves little better than a poifon to their 
tender bovvels. Servants, and others who have the care of chil- 
dren, fhould be ftrictly forbid to give them any fruit without the 
knowledge of their parent!. 

C 4 with 
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with worms : They are alfo lefs fubject to cutaneous 
difeafes, as itch, fcabbed head, &c. 

Many people err in thinking that the diet of chil- 
dren ought to be altogether moift. When children 
live entirely upon flops, it relaxes their folids, ren- 
ders them weak, and difpofes them to the rickets, 
the fcrophula, and other glandular diforders. Re- 
laxation is one of the moft general caufes of the dif- 
eafes of children. Every thing therefore which tends 
to unbrace their folids, ought to be carefully avoided. 

We would not be understood by thefe obfervations 
as confining children to any particular kind of food. 
Their diet may be frequently varied, provided always 
that fufBcient regard be had to Simplicity. 

Of the Exercife of Children. 

Of all the caufes which confpire to render the life 
of man fhort and miferable, none has greater influence 
than the want of proper exercise : Healthy parents, 
wholefome food, and proper clothing, will avail little, 
where exercife is neglected. Sufficient exercife will 
make up for feveral defects in nurfmg •, but nothing can 
fupply the want of it. It is abfolutely neceflary to the. 
health, the growth, and the {trength of children. 

The defire of exercife is coeval with life itfelf, 
Were this principle attended to, many difeafes might 
be prevented. But, while indolence and fedentary 
employments prevent two-thirds of mankind from 
either taking Sufficient exercife themfclves, or giving 
it to their children, what have we to expect but dif- 
eafes and deformity among their offspring ? The 
rickets, fo destructive to children, never appeared in 
Britain till manufactures began to flourifh, and pep- 
4 pie. 
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pic, attracted by the love of gain, left the country to 
follow fedentary employments in great towns. It is 
amongft thefe people that this difeafe chiefly prevails, 
and not only deforms, but kills many of their offspring. 

The conduct of other young animals fhews the 
propriety of giving exercife to children. Every other 
animal makes ufe of its organs of motion as foon 
as it can, and many pf them, even when under no 
neceffity of moving in queft of food, cannot be re- 
trained without force. This is evidently the ca(e 
with the calf, the lamb, and moft other young ani- 
mals. If thefe creatures were not permitted to frifk 
about and take exercife, they would foon die or 
become difeafed. The fame inclination appears very 
early in the human fpecies •, but as they are not able 
to take exercife themfelves, it is the bufinefs of their 
parents and nurfes to aflift them. 

Children may be exercifed various ways. The 
beft method, while they are light, is to carry them 
about in the nurfe's arms*. This gives the nurfe an 
opportunity of talking to the child, and of pointing 
out every thing that may pleafe and delight its fancy. 
Befides, it is much fafer than fwinging an infant in a 
machine, or leaving it to the care of fuch as are not 
fit to take care of themfelves. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than to fet one child to keep another : This 
conduct has proved fatal to many infants, and has 
rendered others miferable for life. 

When children begin to walk, the fafeft and beft 
method of leading them about, is by the hands. The 

* The nurfe ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper 
pofition ; as deformity is often the "conference of inattention to 
iliis circumftance. 

common, 
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common way, of fwinging them in leading-firings 
Axed to their backs, has feveral bad ccnfequences. It 
makes them throw their bodies forward, and prcfs 
svith their whole weight upon the ftomach and breaft : 
By this means the breathing is obftrucled, the breaft 
flattetftd, and the bowels compreffed ; which mud 
hurt the digeftion, and occafion confumptions of the 
Jungs, and other difeafes, 

It is a common notion, that if children be fet upon 
their feet too foon, their legs will become crooked. 
There is reafon to believe, that the very reverfe of 
this is true. Every member acquires ftrength ia 
proportion as it is exercifed. The limbs of children 
are weak indeed, but their bodies are proportionlly 
light ; and had they {kill to direct themfelves, they 
would foon be able to fupport their own weight. 
Who ever heard of any other animal that became 
crooked by ufing its legs too foon ? Indeed, if a child 
be not permitted to make any ufe of its legs till a con- 
siderable time after the birth, and be then fet upon 
them with its whole weight at once, there may be 
feme danger •, but this proceeds entirely from tht 
child's not having been accuftomed to ufe its legs 
from the beginning. 

Mothers of the poorer fort think they are great 
gainers by making their children lie or fit while they 
themfelves work. In this they are greatly miftaken. 
By neglecting to give their children exercife, they are 
obliged to keep them a long time before they can do 
any thing for themfelves, and to fpend more on medi- 
cine than would have paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children, is the moft profit- 
able bufinefs in which even the poor can be em- 
ployed : 
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ployed : But, alas ! it is not always in their power. 
Poverty often obliges them to neglect their offspring, 
in order to procure the necefTaries of life. When this 
is the cafe, it becomes the intereft as well as the dutjr 
of the Public to aflift them. Ten thoufand times 
more benefit would accrue to the State, by enabling 
the poor to bring up their own children, than from 
all the * hofpitals that ever can be erected for that 
purpofe. 

Whoever conflders the flructure of the human 
body will foon be convinced of the neceffity of 
exercife for the health of children. The body is 
compofed of an infinite number of vcflels, whofe 
fluids cannot be pufhed on without the action and 
preffure of the mufcles. But, if the fluids remain in- 
active, obstructions mud happen, and the humours 
will of courfe be vitiated, which cannot fail to occa- 
fion difcafes. Nature has furnifhed both the veffels 
which carry the blood and lymph with numerous 
valves, in order that the action of every mufcle might 
pufh forward their contents ; but without action, 
this admirable contrivance can have no effect. This 
part of the animal oeconomy proves to a demon- 

* If it were made the intereft of the poor to keep their children 
alive, we fhouldlofe very few of them. A fmall premium given 
annually to each poor family, for every child they have alive at 
the year's end, would fave more infant lives than if the whole re- 
venue of the crown were expended on hofpitals for thii purpofe. 
This would make the poor efteem fertility a blefling ; wherea* 
many of them think it the greateft curfe that can belal them ; 
and in place of wilhing their children to live, fo far does poverty 
get the better of natural aiF«&ion, that they arc often very happy 
when they die. 

ftration 
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ftration the neceffity of exercife for the prefer vaticn of 
health. 

Arguments to fhew the importance of exercife 
might be drawn from every part of the animal cuco- 
nomy : Without exercife, the circulation of the blood 
cannot be properly carried on, nor the different fecre- 
tions duly performed \ without exercife, the humours 
cannot be properly prepared, nor the folids rendered 
ftrong or firm. The action of the heart, the motion 
of the lungs, and all the vital functions, are greatly 
affiffcd by exercife. But to point out the manner in 
•which thefe effects are produced, would lead us far- 
ther into the ceconomy of the human body, than moft 
of thofe for whom this treatife is intended would be 
able to follow. We mall therefore only add, that, 
.where exercife is neglected, none of the animal fundi- 
ons can be duly performed 5 and when that is the cafe, 
the whole conftitution muff go to wreck. 

A good confutation ought certainly to be our firft 
pbject in the management of children. It lays a 
foundation for their being ufeful and happy in life ; 
and whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty to 
his offspring, but to fociety. 

One very common error of parents, by which 
they hurt the conftitutions of their children, is the 
fending them too young to fchool. This is often done 
folely to prevent trouble. When the child is at 
fchool, he needs no keeper. Thus the fchoolmafter 
is made the nurfe •, and trie poor child is fixt to a 
feat feven or eight hours a day, which time ought to 
be fpent in exerc:fe and divernons. Sitting fo long 
cannot fail to produce the worft effects upon the 
bodyj nor is the mind lefs injured. Early applica- 
tion 
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fion weakens the faculties, and often fixes in the mind 
an averfion to books, whicfr continues for life*. 

But, fuppofe this were the way to make children 
fehtflars, it certainly ought not to be done at the ex- 
pence of their conftitutions. Our anceftors, who fel- 
dom went to fchool very young, were not lefs learned 
than we. But we imagine the boy's education will be 
quite marred, unlefs he be carried to fchool in his 
nurfe's arms. No wonder if fuch hot-bed plants fel- 
dom become either fcholars or men ! 

Not only the confinement of children in public 
fchools, but their number often proves hurtful. 
Children are much injured by being kept in crowds 
within doors •, their breathing not only renders the 
place unwholefome, but if any one of them happens 
to be difcafed, the reft catch the infection. A (ingle 
child has been often known to communicate the bloody 
fiux, the hooping-cough, the itch, or other difeafes, to 
almoft every individual in a numerous fchool. 

But, if fafhion muft prevail, and infants are to be 
fent to fchool, we would recommend it to teachers, 
as they value the interefts of fociety, not to confine 
them too long at a time, but allow them to run 
about and play at fuch active diverfions as may pro- 
mote their growth, and ftrengthen their constitutions. 
Were boys, inftead of being Whipped for ftealing an 
hour to run, ride, fwim, or the like, encouraged to 

* It is undoubtedly the duty of parents to educate their chil- 
dren, at leaft till they are of an age proper to take care of them - 
felves. This would tend much to confirm the tie* of parental 
tendernefs and filial affection, of the want of which there are at 
prefentfo many deplorable inltances. Though few fathers have 
time to inftrutt their children, yet moil mothers have ; and furelf 
they cannot be better employed. 

employ 
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employ a proper part of their time in thefe rnanjy 
and ufeful exercifes, it would have many excellent 
cfFecls. 

It would be of great fervice to boys, if, at a 
proper age, they were taught the military exercife, 
This would increafe their ftrength, infpire them with 
courage, and when their country called for their 
affiftance, would enable them to act in her defence, 
without being obliged to undergo a tedious and trou- 
blefome courfe of inftru&ions, at a time when they are 
lefs fit to learn new motions, geftures, &c* 

An effeminate education will infallibly fpoil the 
beft natural conftitution ; and if boys are brought up 
in a more delicate manner than even girls ought to be, 
they never will be men. 

Nor is the common education of girls lefs hurtful 
to the conftitution than that of boys. Mifs is fet 
down to her frame, before fhe can put on her clothes ; 
and is taught to believe, that to excel at the needle is 
the only thing that can entitle her to general efteem. 
It is unneceflary here to infift upon the dangerous 
confequences of obliging girls to fit too much. They 
are pretty well known, and are too often felt at a cer- 
tain time of life. But fuppofe this critical period to 
be ^ot over, greater dangers ftill await them when 
they come to be mothers. Women who have been 
early accuftomed to a fedentary life, generally run 
great hazard in childbed -, while thofe who have been 

* I am happy to find that the matters of academies now begin 
to put in practice this advice. Eich of them ought to keep a drill 
ferjeant for teaching the boys the military exercife. This, belidcs 
contributing to their health and vigour of body, would hare maay 
Ojbjr happy effects, ' 

ufed 
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uied to romp about, and take fuiEcient exercife, arc 
feldom in any danger. 

Oxe hardly meets with a girl who can at the fame 
time boaft of early performances by the needle, and 
a good conftitution. Clofe and early confinement 
generally occafions indigeftions, head-achs, pale com- 
plexions, pain of the ftomach, lofs of appetite, coughs, 
ronfumptions of the lungs, and deformity of body. 
The laft of thefe indeed is not to be wondered at 
considering the awkward poftures in which girls fit at 
many kinds of needlework, and the delicate flexible 
ftate of their bodies in the early periods of life. 

Would mothers, inftead of having their daughters 
inftru&ed in many trifling accomplishments, employ 
them in plain work and houfewifery, and allow them 
fufneient exercife in the open air, they would both 
make them more healthy mothers, and more ufeful 
members of fociety. I am no enemy to genteel ac- 
complishments, but would have them only considered 
as fecondary, and always difregarded when they impair 
health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for 
children to be early taught to earn their bread. This 
opinion is certainly right, provided they were fo em- 
ployed as not to hurt their health or growth \ but, 
when thefe fufFer, fociety, inftead of being benefited, 
is a real lofer by their labour. There are few em- 
ployments, except fedentary ones, by which children 
can earn a livelihood ; and if they be fet to thefe too 
foon, it ruins their constitutions. Thus, by gaining 
a few years from childhood, we generally lofe twice as 
many in the latter period of life, and even render the 
pcrfon led ufeful while he does lire, 

I* 
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In order to be fatisfied of the truth of this obfer; 
vation, we need only look into the great manufac- 
turing towns, where we will find a puny degenerate 
race of people, weak and fickly all their lives, feldom 
exceeding the middle period of life j or if they do, 
being unfit for bufinefs, they become a burdtti to 
fociety. Thus arts and manufactures, though they 
may increafe the riches of a, country, are by no means 
favourable to the health of its inhabitants. Good 
policy would therefore require, that fuch people as 
labour during life, fhould not be fet too early to work. 
Every perfon converfant in the breed of horfes, or odief 
working animals, knows, that if they be fet to hard 
labour too foon, they never will turn out to advantage, 
This is equally true with refpect to the human fpecies. 

There are neverthelefs various ways of employing 
young people without hurting their health. The 
eafier parts of gardening, husbandry, or any bufinefs 
carried on without doors, are moft proper. Thefe 
are employments which moft young people are fond 
of, and fome parts of them may always be adapted 
to their age, tafte, and ftrength *. 

Such parents, however, as are under the neceflity 
of employing their children within doors, ought to 
allow them fufficient time for active diverfions. This 
would both encourage them to do more work, and pre- 
vent their constitutions from being hurt. 

Some imagine, that exercife within doors is fuf- 
ficient j but they are greatly miftaken. One hour 

* I have been told that in China, where the police h th* bed 
in the world, all th? children are employed in the eafier part of 
gardening and hufbandry ; as weeding, gathering /tones off the 
land, and luch li<e. 

fpent 
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{pent in running, or any other exercife without doors, 
is worth ten within. When children cannot go abroad, 
they may indeed be exercifed at home. The bed 
method of doing this, is to make them run about in 
a long room, or dance. This laft kind of exercife, if 
not carried to excefs, is of excellent fervice to young 
people. It cheers the fpirits, promotes perfpiration, 
ftrengthens the limbs, &c. I knew an eminent phy- 
fician who ufed to fay, that he made his children dance, 
inftead of giving them phyfic. It were well if more 
people followed his example. 

The cold bath may be confidered as an aid to 
exercife. By it the body is braced and ftrengthened, 
the circulation and fecretions promoted, and, were 
it conducted with prudence, many difeafes, as the 
rickets, fcrophula, &c. might thereby be prevented. 
The ancients, who took every method to render 
children hardy and robuft, were no flrangers to the 
u(k of the cold bath ; and, if we may credit report, 
the practice of immerfing children daily in cold water 
muft have been very common among our aneeftors. 

The greateft objection to the ufe of the cold bath. 
.. Tes from the fuperftitious prejudices of nurfes, 
Thefe are often fo ftrong, that it is impoffible to 
bring them to make a proper ufe of it. I have 
known fbme of them who would not dry a child's 
fkin after bathing it, left it mould deftroy the effect 
of the water. Others will even put cloths dipt in the 
water upon the child, and either put it to bed, or 
fuffer it to go about in that condition. Some believe, 
that the whole virtue of the water depends upon its 
being dedicated to a particular faint. While others 
place their confidence in a certain number of dips, as 
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three, feven, nine, or the like ; and the world could not 
perfuade them if thefe do not fucceed to try it a little 
longer. Thus, by the whims of nurfes, children lofe 
the benefit of the cold bath, and the hopes of the phy- 
iician from that medicine are often fruftrated. 

We ought not, however, entirely to fet aficle 
the cold bath, becaufe fome nurfes make a wrong 
ufe of it. Every child, when in health, mould at 
leafl have its extremities daily warned in coldwater. 
This is a partial life of the cold bath, and is better than 
none. In winter this may fuffice •, bilt, in the warm 
lcafon, if a child be relaxed, or feem to have a ten- 
dency to the rickets or fcrophula, its whole body ought 
to be frequently immerfed in cold water. Care how- 
ever muft be taken not to do this when the body is 
hot, or the ftomach full. The child mould be dipt 
only once at a time, mould be taken out immediately, 
and have its fkin well rubbed with a dry cloth. 



"The bad effeefs of unwhokfame Air upn Children, 

Few things prove more deftrudtive to children than 
confined or unwholefome air. This is one reafon why 
fo few of thofe infants, who are put into hofpitals, or 
parilh workhoufes, live. Thefe places are generally 
crowded with old, fickly, and infirm people j by 
which means the air is rendered fo extremely perni- 
cious, that it becomes a poifon to infants. 

Want of wholefome air is likewife deftruclive to 
many of the children born in great towns. There the 
poorer foit of inhabitants live in low, dirty, confined 
hcufes, to which the fixCn air has no accefs. Though 
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/own people, who arc hardy and robuft, may Jive w* 
uch filiations, yet they generally prove fatal to their 
offspring, few of whom arrive at maturity* arid thofe 
who do are weak and deformed. As fuch people are not 
in a condition to carry their children abroad into the 
open air, we muft lay our account with lofmgthe greater 
part of them. But the rich have not this excufe. It 
is their bufinefs to fee that their children be daily car- 
ried abroad, and that they be kept in the open air for a 
fufficient time. This will always fucceed better if the 
mother goes along with them. Servants are often 
negligent in thefe matters, and allow a child to fit or 
lie on the damp ground, inftead of leading or carrying 
it about. The mother furely needs air as well as her 
children •, and how can me be better employed than in 
attending them ? 

A very bad cuftom prevails, of .making children 
fleep In fmall apartments, or crowding two or three 
beds into one chamber. Inftead of this, the nurfery 
ought always to be the largeft and beft aired room 
in the houfe. When children are confined in fmall 
apartments, the air not only becomes unwholefome, 
but the heat relaxes their folids, renders them delicate, 
and difpofes them to colds and many other diforders. 
Nor is the cuftom of wrapping them up too clofe in 
cradles lefs pernicious. One would think that nurfes 
were afraid left children fhould fuffer by breathing 
free air, as many of them actually cover the child's 
face while afleep, and others wrap a covering over 
the whole cradle, by which means the child is forced 
to breathe the fame air over and over all the time it 
deeps. Cradles indeed are on many accounts hurt- 
ful 
D 2 
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ful to children, and it would be better if the ufe of them 
were totally laid afide *. 

A child is generally laid to fleep with all its 
clothes on ; and if a number of others are heaped 
sbove them, it muft be overheated ; by which mean* 
it cannot fail to catch cold on being taken out of the 
cradle, and expofed to the open air with only its ufual 
clothing, which is too frequently the cafe. 

Children who are kept within doors all day, and 
fleep all night in warm clofe apartments, may, with 
great propt iety, be compared to plants, nurfed in a 
hot-houfe, inftead of the open air. Though fucli 
plants may by this means be kept alive for fomc 
time, they will never arrive at that degree of ftrength, 
vigour, and magnitude, which they would have k. 
quired in the open air, nor would they be able to bear 
it afterwards, mould they be expofed to it. 

Children brought up in the Country, who have 
been accuftomed to open air, mould not be too early 
fent to great towns, where it is confined and un- 
wholefome. This is frequently done with a view to 
■forward their education, but proves very hurtful to 
their health. All fchools and feminaries of learning 

* It is amazing to me how children efcape fuffocation, conc- 
eding the manner m which they are often rolled up in flannels, 
^c, I lately attended an infant, whom I found muffled up over 
he; d and ears m many folds of flannel, though it was in the 
e of June. _ I begged for a little free air To the poor babe; 
but though this indulgence was granted during my flay, I found 
u always on my return m the fame fituation Death as mid* 
pefted, foon freed the infant from all its miferL but ™Z 
■ my power to free the minds of its parents fro™ \hn£ !! 
^ces which proved f,ta! t their child. F th ° fc ?IC] *' 
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oujht, if poflible, to be Co fituated as to have frefn, 
dry, wholefome air, and mould never be too much. 
led. 

Without entering into a detail of the particular 
advantages of wholefome air to children, or of the 
bad confequences which proceed from the want of it, 
I ftull only obierve, that, of feveral thoufands of chil- 
dren which have been under my care, I do not remem- 
ber one inftance of a (ingle child who continued healthy 
in a clofe confined fituation ; but have often known the 
moft obftinate difeafes cured by removing them from 
fuch a fituation to an open free air. 



Of Nurfcs. 

It is not here intended to lay down rules for the 
choice of nurfes. This would be wafting; tims. 
Common fenfe will direct every one to chufe a woman 
who is healthy, and has plenty of milk*. If me be at 
the fame time cleanly, careful, and good-natured, fhe 
can hardly fail to make a proper nurfe. After all, 
however, the only certain proof of a good nurfe, is « 
healthy child upon her breaft. But, as the mifcon- 
duct of nurfes often proves fatal to children, it will 
be of importance to point out ' a few of their moft 
baneful errors, in order to roufe the attention of parents, 
and to make them look more ftri&ly into the conduct 
of thofe to whom they commit the care of their infant 
offspring. 

* I have often known people fo impofed upon, as to give an 
infant to a nurfe to be fuckied who had apj one drop of milk in her 
breaft. 

Though 
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Though it admits of Tome exceptions, yet we may 
lay it down as a general rule, that every woman who 
nurfesfor hire ought to be carefully looked after, other, 
wife Jhe -will not do her duty. For this reafon parents 
ought always to have their children nurfcd under their 
own eye, if pofliblc •, and where this cannot be done, 
they mould be extremely eircumfpect in the choice of 
thole perfons to whom they intruft them. It is folly 
to imagine that any woman, who abandons her own 
child to fuckle another for the fake of gain, ihould 
feel all the affections of a parent towards her nurfling ; 
yet fo neceffary are thefe affections in a nurfe, that, 
but for them, the human race would foon be extinct. 

One of the moft common faults of thofe who 
nurfe for hire, is to dofe children with ftupefactives, or 
fuch things as lull them afleep. An indolent nurfe, 
who does not give a child fufEcient cxercife in the 
open air to make it fleep, and does not chufe to hi 
disturbed by it in the night, will feldom fail to pro. 
cure for it a dofe of laudanum, diacodium, faffrori, 
or, what anfwers the fame purpofe, a dram of fpirits, 
or other ftrong liquors. Thefe, though they be cer- 
tain poifon to infants, are every day adminiflered by 
many who bear the character of very good nurfes*. 

A nurse who has not milk enough is apt to ima- 
gine that this defect may be fupplied by giving the 
child wines, cordial waters, or other ftrong liquors. 
This is an egregious miitake. The only thing that 
has any chance to fupply the place of the nurfe's milk, 
muft be fomewhat nearly of the fame quality, as 

* If a mother on vifiting her child at nurfe find it always afieep, 
I would advife her to remove it immediately ; otherwife it will toon 
fleep its lafV. 
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cow's milk, afs's milk, or the like, with good bread. 
It never can be done by the help of ftrong liquors. 
Thefe, infiead of nourifhing an infant, never fail to 
produce the contrary erTe6L 

Children are often hurt by nurfes furTering them 
to cry long and vehemently. This ftrains their tender 
bodies, and frequently occanons reptures, inflamma- 
tions of the throat, lungs, &c. A child never con- 
tinues to cry long without fome caufe, which might 
always be difcovered by proper attention *, and the 
nurfe who can hear an infant cry till it has almoft fpent 
itfelf, without endeavouring to pleafe it, muft be cruel 
indeed, and is unworthy to be intruded with the care of 
an human creature. 

Nurses who deal much in medicine are always to 
be fufpected. They truft to it, and neglect their duty. 
I never knew a good nurie who had her Godfrey's cor- 
dials, Daffy's elixirs, &c. at hand. Such generally 
imagine, that adofeof medicine will make up for all 
defects in food, air, exercife, and cleanlinefs. 

Allowing children to continue long wet, is an- 
other very pernicious cuftom of indolent nurfes. 
This is not only difagreeable, but it galls and frets 
the infant, and by relaxing the folids, occasions fcro- 
phulas, rickets, and other difeafes. A dirty nurfe is 
always to be fufpected, 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of chil- 
dren from bad humours, by throwing them upon the 
fkin : By this means fevers and other difeafes are pre- 
vented. Nurfes are apt to miftake fuch critical erup- 
tions for an itch, or fome other infectious diforder. 
Accordingly they take every method to drive them in. 
In this way many children lofe their lives ; and no 
D 4 wonder. 
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wonder, as Nature is eppofed in the very method u.t 
takes to relieve them. It ought to be a rule, whicft 
every nurfe mould obferve, never to ftop any eruption 
v.ithout proper advice, or being well afTured that it is 
not of a critical nature. At any rate, it is never to be 
done without previous evacuations. 

Loose ftocls is another method by which Nature 
often prevents or carries off the difeafes of infants. If 
thefe proceed too far, no doubt they ought to be 
checked ± but this is never to be done without the 
greateft caution. Nurfes, upon the firft appearance 
of loofe fools, frequently fly to the ufe of aftrih- 
gents, or fuch things as bind the body. Hence in- 
flammatory fevers, and other fatal difeafes, are ocean, 
oned. A dofe of rhubarb, a gentle vomit, or fome 
other evacuation, mould always precede the ufe of 
aflringent medicines *, 

One ofthegreateft faults of nurfes is, concealing 
the difeafes of children from their parents. This 
they are extremely ready to do, efpecially when the 
difeafe is the effecT: of their own negligence. Many 
instances might be given of perfons who have been 
rendered lame for life by a fall from their nurfe's 
arms, which me, through fear, concealed till the 
misfortune was part cure. Every parent who intrufts 
a nurfe with the care of a child, ought to give her the 
ftndteft charge not to conceal tht moil trifling diforder 
or misfortune that may befal it. 

rr^f^^trXip^y^r than take ^ e 

up the paffage : and there are ■ ^ wS&ELV'S? * °£ 
maids who h,ve dually been known .oKnLvW 
purpofe. What have not mothers to f™ wh« ■ f / * ™ ^ 
^to the care of giddy girl 3 T^ WhD lntruft their ch ^ 
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We can fee no reafon why a nurfe, who conceals 
my misfortune which happens to a child under her 
care, till it lofes its life or limbs, mould not be punifh- 
ed. A few examples of this would fave the lives 
of many infants •, but as there is little reafon to expccl: 
that it ever will be the cafe, we would earneftly recom- 
mend it to all parents to look carefully after their chil- 
dren, and not to truft fo valuable a treafure entirely in 
the hands of an hireling. 

No perfon ought to imagine thefe things unworthy 
of his attention. On the proper management of chil- 
dren depend not only their health and ufefulnefs in 
life, but likewife the fafety and profperity of the ftate 
to which they belong. Effeminacy ever will prove the 
ruin of any ftate where it prevails -, and, when its 
foundations are laid in infancy, it can never afterwards 
be wholly eradicated . Parents who love their offspring, 
and wifh well to their country, ought therefore, in the 
management of their children, to avoid every thing 
that may have a tendency to make them weak or effe- 
minate, and to take every method in their power to 
render their conftitutions ftrong and hardy. 

By arts like thefe 

Laconia nurs'd of old her hardy fons •, 

And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg*d their way, 

Unhurt, thro' every toil in every clime*. 

* Armflrong. 
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CHAP. II. 

Op the LABORIOUS, the SEDENTARY, 
and the STUDIOUS. 

THAT men are expofed to particular difeafei 
from the occupations which they follow, is a 
fad: well known ; but to remedy this evil, is a matter 
of fbme difficulty. Moil people are under a neceflity 
of following the employments to which they have 
been bred, whether they be favourable to health or 
not. For this reafon, inftead of inveighing, in a ge- 
neral way, as fomt authors have dene, againft thofe 
occupations which are hurtful to health, we fhall en- 
deavour to point cut the circumftances in each of 
them from which the danger chiefly arifes, and to pro- 
pofe the moft rational methods of preventing it. 

Chymists, founders, glafs-makers, and feveral 
other artifts, are hurt by the unwholefome air which 
they are obliged to breathe. This air is not only loaded 
with the noxious exhalations arifing from metals and 
minerals, but is fo charged with phlogifton as to be 
rendered unfit for expanding the lungs fufneiently, 
and anfwering the other important purpofes of refpira- 
tion. Hence proceed afthmas, coughs, and confump- 
tions of the lungs, fo incident to perfons who follow 
thefe employments. 

To prevent fuch confequences, as far as poflible, 
the places where thefe occupations are carried on, 
ought to be conftruded with the utmoft care for dis- 
charging the fmoke and other exhalations, and ad- 
mitting a free current of frefh air. Such artifts 

ought 
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cught never to continue too long at work •, and when 
they give over, they mould fuffer themfelves to cool 
gradually, and put on their clothes before they go 
into the open air. They ought never to drink: large 
quantities of cold, weak, or watery liquors, while their 
bodies are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, fallads, or 
any thing that is cold on the ftomach. 

Miners, and all who work under ground, are 
likewife hurt by unwholefome air. The air, by its 
ftagnation in deep mines, not only lofes its proper 
fpring and other qualities neceflary for refpiration, but 
is often loaded with fuch noxious exhalations as to be- 
come a moil deadly porim. 

The two kinds of air which prove moft deftruc- 
tive to miners, are what they call the fire damp, and 
the choke davvp. In both cafes the air becomes a pou 
fon, by its being loaded with phlogifton. The dan- 
ger from the former may be obviated by making it 
explode before it accumulates in too great quantities j 
and the latter may be generally carried off by promoting 
a free circulation of air in the mine. 

Miners are not only hurt by unwholefome air, but 
likewife by the particles of metal which adhere to their 
fkin, clothes, &c. Thefe are abforbed, or taken up 
into the body, and occaiion palfies, vertigoes, and 
other nervous affections, which often prove fatal. 
Fallopius obferves, that thofe who work in mines of 
mercury feldom live above three or four years. Lead, 
and feveral other metals, are likewife very pernicious 
to the health. 

Miners ought never to go to work fafting, nor to 
continue too long at work. Their food ought to be 
nourifhing, and their liquor generous : Nothing more 
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certainly hurts them than living too low. They mould 
by all means avoid colli vends. This may either be 
done by chewing a little rhubarb, or taking a fufn^ 
cient quantity of fallad oil. Oil not only opens the 
body, but fheaths and defends the interlines from the? 
ill effects of the metals. All who work in mines or 
metals ought to waili carefully, and to change their 
ctothes as foon as they give over working. Nothing 
would tend more to preferve the health of fuch 
people than a Uriel-, and almoil religious regard tq 
cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers, painters, gilders, fmelters, makers of 
white lead, and many others who work in metals, arc 
liable to the fame difeafes as miners, and ought to ob-. 
ferve the fame directions for avoiding them. 

Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who 
work in putrid animal fubflances, are likewile liable 
to fuffer from the unwholefome fmells or effluvia of 
thefe bodies. They ought to pay the fame regard to 
cleanlinefs as miners ; and when they are troubled 
with naufea, flcknefs, or indigeftion, we would advifc 
them to take a vomit or a gentle purge. Such fub- 
ftances ought always to be manufactured as foon as 
poflible. When long kept, they not only become 
unwholefome to thofe who manufacture them, but 
likewife to people who live in the neighbourhood. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this part of 
our fubject, to fpecify the difeafes peculiar to perfons 
of every occupation ; we mall therefore conflder man- 
kind under the general clafles of Laborious, Sedentary, 
and Studious. 
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THE LABORIOUS. 

Though thofe who follow laborious employment* 
axe in general the moft healthy of mankind, yet the 
nature of their occupations, and the places where 
they are carried on, expofe them more particularly to 
fome difeafes. Hufbandmen, for example, are ex- 
pofed to all the viciflitudes of the weather, which, in 
this country, are often very great and fudden, and 
occafion colds, coughs, quinfies, rheumatifms, fevers, 
and other acute diforders. They are likewife forced 
to work hard, and often to carry burdens above 
their ftrength, which, by overftraining the vefTels, 
occafion afthmas, ruptures, cVc. 

Those who labour without doors are often af- 
flicted with intermitting fevers or agues, occafioned 
by the frequent viciflitudes of heat and cold, poor 
living, bad water, fitting or lying on the damp 
ground, evening dews, night air, ore. to which they 
are frequently expofed. 

Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, labourers, 
&c. are obliged to draw in the air with much greater 
force, and alfo to keep their lungs diftended with 
more violence, than is neceffary for common refpira- 
tion : By this means the tender vefTels of the lungs 
are overirretched, and often burft, infomuch that a 
ipitting of blood or fever enfues. Hippocrates men- 
tions an inftance to this purpofe, of a man, who, upon 
a wager, carried an afs •, but was foon after feized with 
a fever, a vomiting of blood, and a rupture. 

Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effect 
of mere lazinefs, which prompts people to do at once 
what fhould be done at twice, Sometimes it proceeds 

from 
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from vanity or emulation. Hence it is, that the 
ftrongeft men are moft commonly hurt by heavy bur- 
dens, hard labour, or feats of activity. It is rare to 
find one who boaics of his ftrength without a rupture, 
a fpitting of blood, or fome other difeafe, which he 
reaps as the fruit cf his folly. One would imagine, 
the daily inftances we have, of the fatal effects of car- 
rying great weights, running, wreftling, and the like 
would be fufficient to prevent fuch practices. 

There are indeed fome employments, which necef- 
farily require a great exertion of ftrength, as porters, 
blackfmiths, carpenters, &c. None ought to fol- 
low thefe but men of ftrong body ; and the^ mould 
never exert their ftrength to the utmoft, nor work toq 
long. When the mufcles are violently ftrained, fre- 
quent reft is neceffary, in order that they may recover 
their tone ; without this, the ftrength and conftituti- 
onwill foon be worn out, and a premature old age 
brought on. 

The erifipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, is a difeafe 
very incident to the laborious. It is occafioned by 
whatever gives a fudden check to the perfpiration, as 
drinking cold water when the body is warm, wet 
feet, keeping on wet clothes, fitting or lying on the 
damp ground, &c. It is impoflible for thofe who 
labour without doors always to guard againft thefe 
inconveniencies ; but it is known from experience, 
that their ill conlequences might often be prevented by 
proper care. 

The iliac paflion, the cholic, and other complaints of 
the bowels, are often occafioned by the fame caufes as 
the erifipelas ; but they may likewife proceed from fla- 
tulent and indigeftible food, Labourers generally eat 

unfer- 
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unfermented bread, made of peas, beans, rye, and 
other windy ingredients. They alfo devour great 
quantities of unripe fruits, baked, ftewed, or raw, 
with various kinds of roots and herbs, upon which they 
often drink four milk, ftale fmall beer, or the like. 
Such a mixture cannot fail to fill the bowels with wind, . 
and occafion difeafes of thofe parts. 

Inflammations, whitloes, and other difeafes of 
the extremities, are likewife common amongft thofe 
who labour without doors. Thefe difeafes are often 
attributed to venom, or forne kind of poifon ; but 
they generally proceed either from fudden heat after 
cold, or the contrary. When labourers, milk-maids, 
&c. come from the field, cold or wet, they run to the 
fire, and often plunge their hands in warm water, by 
which means the blood and other humours in thofe 
parts are fuddenly expanded, and, the veffels not yield- 
ing fo quickly, a ftrangulation happens, and an inflam- 
mation or mortification enfues. 

When fuch perfons come home cold, they ought 
to keep at a diftance from the fire for fome time, to 
warn their hands in cold water, and to rub them well 
with a dry cloth. It fometimes happens, that people 
are fo benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived of 
the ufe of their limbs. In this cafe, the only remedy 
is to rub the parts affected with fiiow, or, where it 
cannot be had, with cold water. If they be held near 
the fire, or plunged into warm water, a mortification 
will generally enfue. 

Labourers in the hot feafon are apt to lie down 
and fleep in the fun. This practice is fo dangerous, 
that they often wake in a burning fever. Thefe ar- 
dent fevers?, which prove fo fatal about the end of 
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fumraer and beginning of autumn, arc frequently 
occafioned by this means. . When labourers leave off 
work, which they ought always to do during the heat 
of the day, they mould go home, or> at leaft, get un- 
der fome cover, where they may repofe themfelves 
in (zftty. 

Many people follow their employments in the 
fields from morning till night, without eating any 
thing. This cannot fail to hurt their health. How- 
ever homely their fare be, they ought to have it at 
regular times •, and the harder they work, the more 
frequently they mould eat. If the humours be not 
frequently rcplenifhed with frefh nourifhment, they. 
foon become putrid, and produce fevers of the very 
worft kind. 

Many peafants are extremely carelefs with refpeft 
to what they eat or drink, and often, through mere 
indolence, ufe unwholefome food, when they might 
for the fame expence have that which is wholefome. 
In fome parts of Britain, the peafants are too care- 
lefs even to take the trouble of dreffing their own vic- 
tuals. Such people would live upon one meal a-day in 
indolence, rather than labour, though it were to pro- 
cure them the greateft affluence. 

Fevehs of a very bad kind arc often occafioned 
among labourers by poor living. When the body is 
not fufficiently nourifhed, the humours become vi- 
tiated, and the folids weak; from whence the moft 
fatal confequences enfue. Poor living is likewife pro- 
dudive of many of thofe cutaneous difeafes fo fre- 
quent among the lower clafs of people. It is re- 
markable that cattle, when pinched in their food, 
are generally afreded with difeafes of the (kin, which 
x feldora 
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m fail to difappear when they are put upon a 
good pafiure. This fhevvs how much a good ftate 
of the humours depends upon a fuffident quantity of 
proper nourimmeht. 

Poverty not only occafions, but aggravates, many 
of the difeafes of the laborious. Few of them have 
much forefight •, and, if they had, it is feldom in 
their power to fave any thing. They are glad to 
make a fhift to live from day to day ; and, when any 
difeafe overtakes them, they are mifcrable indeed. 
Here the godlike virtue of charity ought always to 
exert itfeif. To relieve the induilrious poor in dif- 
trefs, is furely the moft exalted act of religion and 
humanity- They alone, who are witnefles of thofe 
fcenes of calamity, can form a notion of what num- 
bers perifri in difeafes, for want of proper affiftance, 
and even for want of the neceiTaries of life; 

Labourers are often hurt by a foolifh emulation, 
which prompts them to vie with one another, till 
they overheat themfelves to fuch a degree as to oc- 
cafion a fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as 
wantonly throw away their lives in this manner, de- 
ferve to be looked upon in no better light than felf- 
murderers. 

The office of afoldier, in time of war, may be 
ranked amognft the laborious employments. Soldiers 
fufTer many hardfhips from the inclemency of feafonc, 
long marches, bad provifions, hunger, watching, un- 
wholefome climates, bad water, Sec. Thefe occafion 
fevers, fluxes, rheumatifms, and other fatal difeafes, 
which generally do greater execution than the fwoid, 
efpecially when campaigns are continued too late in 

E the 
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the year. A few weeks of cold rainy weather will often 
prove more fafal than an engagement. 

Those who have the command of armies, mould 
take care that their foldiers be well clothed and well 
fed. They ought alfo to flnim their campaigns in due 
feafon, and to provide their men with dry and well, 
aired winter-quarters. Thefe rules, taking care, af 
the fame time, to keep the fick at a proper diftance 
from thofe in health, would tend greatly to prefer ve the 
lives of the foldiery*. 

Sailors may alfo be numbered amongft the labo- 
rious. They undergo great hardfhips from change 
of climate, the violence of weather, hard labour, 
bad provifions, &c. Sailors are of fo great import- 
ance both to the trade and fafety of this kingdom, 

* It is indeed to be regretted, that foldiers fuffer not lefs from 
indolence and intemperance in time of peace, than from hard- 
fhips in time of war. If men are idle they will be vicious. It 
would therefore be of great importance, could a fcheme be formed 
for rendering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy 
and more ufeful. Thefe defirable objects might, in our opinion, 
be obtained, by employing them for fome hours every day, and 
advancing their pay accordingly. By this means, idlenefs, the 
mother of vice, might be prevented, the price of labour lowered, 
public works, as harbours, canals, turnpike roads, &c. might be 
made without hurting manufactures ; and foldiers might be en- 
abled to marry, and bring up children. A fcheme of this kind 
might eafily be conducted, fo as not to deprefs the martial fpirit, 
provided the y ten were only to work four or five hours every day, 
and always to work without doors : no fojdier ftiould be fufrered 
to work too long, or to follow any fedentary employment. Se- 
dentary employments render men weak and effeminate, quite un- 
fit for the hardfhips of v/ar : whereas working for a few hours every 
day without doors, would inure them to the weather, brace their 
nerves, and increafe their ftrength and courage, 

that 
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that too much pains can never be beflowcd in pointing 
out the means of prefer ving their lives. 

One great fource of the difeafes of fea- faring peo- 
ple is excefs. When they get on more, after having 
been long at fea, without regard to the climate, or 
their own conftitutions, they plunge headlong into 
all manner of riot, and often perfift till a fever puts 
an end to their lives. Thus intemperance, and not 
the climate, is often the caufe why fo many of our 
brave failors die on foreign coafts. Such people 
ought not to live too low ; but they will find moder- 
ation the beft defence againft fevers, and many other 
maladies. 

Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid fometimes 
getting wet. When this happens, they fhould change 
their clothes as fbon as they are relieved, ard take 
every method to reftore the perfpiration. They fhould 
not, in this cafe, have recourfe to fpirits, or other 
ftrong liquors, but fhould rather drink fuch as are weak 
and diluting, of a proper warmth, and go immediately 
to bed, where a found fleeep and a gentle fweat would 
fet all to rights. 

But the health of failors differs mod from un- 
wholefome food. The conftant ufe of falted pro- 
vifions vitiates their humours, and occafions the 
fcurvy, and other obflinate maladies. It is no eafy 
matter to prevent this difeafe in long voyages ; yet 
we cannot help thinking, that much might be done 
towards effecting fo defirable an end, were due pains 
beftowed for that purpofe. For example, various 
roots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long time 
at fea, as onions, potatoes, cabbages, lemons, oranges, 
tamarinds, apples, Ice. When fruits cannot be kept,. 
E 2 the 
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the juices of them, either frefh or fermented, may, 
With thefe all the drink, and even the food of the 
fhip's company, ought to be acidulated in long 
voyages. 

Stale bread and beer likewife contribute to vitiate 
the humours. Meal will keep for a long time on 
board, of which frefh bread might frequently be 
made. Malt too might be kept, and infufed with 
boiling water at any time. This liquor, when drank 
even in form of wort, is very wholefome, and is 
found to be an antidote 2gainft. the fcurvy. Small 
wines and cyder might likewife be plentifully laid 
in ; and fhould they turn four, they would ftill be 
ufeful as vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote againft 
difeafes, and mould be ufed by all travellers, efpecially 
at fea. It may either be mixed with the water they 
drink, or taken in their food . 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewife 
to be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. 
Frefh broths made of portable foup, and puddings 
made of peas, or other vegetables, ought to be ufed 
plentifully. Many other things will readily occur to 
people converfant in thefe matters, which would tend 
to preferve the health of that brave and ufeful fet of 
men*. 

* Our countryman, the celebrated Captain Cook, has fhewn 
how far, by proper care and attention, the difeafes formerly fo fa- 
tal to leamen may be prevented. In a voyage of three years and 
eighteen days, daring which he was expofed to every climate, 
from the 52° north to the 71 of fouth latitude, of one hundred 
an 1 eighteen men componng the fhip's company, he loft onfy 
one, who died of a phtbfo pulmst,alh. The principal means he 
ere, to preferve a Ariel attention to cleanlinefs, to procure 
of vegetables and frefti provisions, cfpeciallv good wa- 
ter, and re allow hi: - , : f^ 

We 
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We have reafon to believe, if due attention were 
paid to the diet, air, clothing, and above all things to 
the cleanlinefs of fea- faring people, they would be the 
moil healthy fet of men In the world •, but when thefe 
arc neglefted, the very reverfe will happen. 

The bed medical antidote that we can recommend 
to failois or foldiors on foreign coafts, efpecially 
where dampnefs prevails, is the Peruvian bark. This 
will often prevent fevers, and other fatal difeafes. 
About a drachm of it may be chewed every day ; or 
if this fhould prove difagreeable, an ounce of bark, 
with half an ounce of orange-peel, and two drachms 
effnake-root coarfely powdered, may be infufed for 
two or three days in an Englifh, quart of brandy, 
and half a wine-glafs of it taken twice or thrice a 
day, when the ftomach is empty. This has been 
found to be an excellent antidote againft fluxes, 
putrid, intermitting, and other fevers, in unhealthy 
climates. It is not material in what form this me- 
dicine be taken. It may either be infufed in water, 
wine, or fpirits, as recommended above, or made in- 
to an eleciuary with fyrup of lemons, oranges, or the 
like. 

THE SEDENTARY. 

Though nothing can be more contrary to the 
nature of man than a fedentary life, yet this clafs 
comprehends the far greater part of the fpecies. Al- 
moft the whole female world, and in manufacturing 
countries, the major part of the males, may be 
reckoned fedentary*. 

Acricul- 

* The appellation of fedentary has generally been given only 
to {he ftudious ; we can fee no reafon, however, for reftrifting it 
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Agriculture, jhe firft and mofl: healthful of aJJ 
employments, is now followed by few who are able 
to carry on any other buiinefs. But thofe who ima- 
gine that the culture of the earth is not fufficiient to 
employ all its inhabitants, are greatly miftaken. Aq 
ancient Roman, we are told, could maintain his fa- 
mily from the produce of one acre of ground. So 
might a modern Briton, if he would be contented to 
live like a Roman. This mews what an immenfe 
increafe of inhabitants Britain might admit of, and all 
of them live by the culture of the ground, 

_ Agriculture is the great fdurce of domeftic 
riches. Where it is neglected, whatever wealth may 
be imported from abroad, poverty and mifery will 
abound at home. Such is, and ever will be, the 
fluctuating ftate of trade and manufactures, that 
thoufands of people may be in full employment to- 
day, and in beggary to-morrow. This can never 
happen to thofe who cultivate the ground. They can 
eat the fruit of their labour, and can always by induftry 
obtain, at leaft, the neceffaries of life. 

Though fedentary employments are necefTary, yet 
there feems to be no reafon why any perfon ihould 
be confined for life to thefe alone. ' Were fuch em- 
ployments intermixed with the more active and la- 
borious, they would never do hurt. It is conftant 
confinement that ruins the health. A man will not 
be hurt by fitting five or ilx hours a-day 5 but if he 

to them alone, Many artitfeers mw u-Wt, o, _ u 
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is obliged to fit ten or twelve, he will Toon become 
delicate. 

But it is not want of exercife alone which hurts 
fedentary people ; they iikewife fuffer from the con- 
fined air which they breathe. It is very common to 
fee ten or a dozen taylors*, or fray-makers, for ex- 
ample, crowded into one fmall apartment, where 
there is hardly room for one fingle perfon to breathe 
freely. In this fituation they generally continue for 
many hours at a time, often with the addition of fun*- 
dry candles, which tend Iikewife to wafte the air, 
and render it lefs fit for refpiration. Air that is 
breathed repeatedly, lofes its fpring, and becomes 
unfit for expanding the lungs. This is one caufe of 
the phthifical coughs, and other complaints of the 
breaft, fo incident to fedentary artificers. 

Even the perfpiration from a great number of 
perfons pent up together, renders the air unwhole- 
fome. The danger from this quarter will be greatly 
increafed, if any one of them happens to have bad 
lungs, or be otherwife difeafed. Thofe who fit near 
him, being forced to breathe the fame air, can hardly 
fail to be infected. It would be a rare thing, however, 
to find a dozen of fedentary people all in good health. 
The danger of crowding them together muft therefore 
be evident to every one. 

* A perfon of obfervation in that line of life told me, that 
mod taylors die of confumptions ; which he attributed chiefly to 
the unfavourable postures in which they fit, and the unwholefome- 
nefs of thofe places where their bufinefs is carried on. If more 
attention was not paid to profit than to the prefervation of human 
lives, this evil might be eafily remedied ; but while matters only 
mind their own intereft, nothing will be done for the (afety of theit 
fervants- 
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Many of thofe who follow fedentary employments 
are conftantly in a bending pofture, as fhoemakers, 
taylors, cutlers, &c. Such a fituation is extremely 
hurtful. A bending pofture obftructs all the vital 
motions, and of courfe rauft deftroy the health. 
Accordingly we find fuch artificers generally com- 
plaining of indigeftions, flatulencies, head-aches, pains 
of the breaft, &c. 

The aliment in fedentary people, inflead of being 
pufhed forwards by an erect pofture, and the action 
of the mufcles, is in a manner confined in the bowels. 
Hence indigeftions, coftivenefs, wind, and other 
hypochondriacal affections, the conftant companions 
of the fedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can 
be duly performed where exercife is wanting ; and 
when the matter which ought to be difcharged in this 
v/ay, is retained too long in the body, it muft have 
bad effects, as it is again taken up into the mafs of hu- 
mours. 

A bending pofture is likewiie hurtful to the lung?. 
"When this organ is compreffed, the air cannot have 
free accefs into all its parts, fo as to expand them 
properly. Hence tubercles, adhefions, &c. are 
formed, which often end in confumptions. Befides, 
the proper action of the lungs being abfolutely necefia- 
ry for making good blood, when that organ fails, 
the humours {con become univerfally depraved, and 
the whole conftitution goes to wreck. 

Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by preflure 
on the bowels, but alfo on the inferiour extremities, 
which obftructs the circulation in thefe parts, and 
renders them weak and feeble. Thus taylors, fhoe- 
rnakers, &c. frequently lofe the ufe of their legs 
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altogether ; hefides, the blood and humours are, by 
ftagnation, vitiated, and the perfpiration is obftructed : 
from whence proceed the fcab, ulcerous fores, foul 
blotches, and other cutaneous difeafes, fo common a- 
mong fedentary artificers. 

A bad figure of body is a very common confer 
quence of clofe application to fedentary employ- 
ments. The fpine, for example, by being continually 
bent, puts on a crooked fhape, and generally re- 
mains fo ever after. But a bad figure of body has al- 
ready been obferved to be hurtful to health, as the vi- 
tal functions are thereby impeded. 

A sedentary life feldcm fails to occafion an 
univerfal relaxation of the folids. This is the great 
fource from whence moft of the difeafes of fedentary 
people flow. The fcrophula, confumption, hyfterics, 
and nervous difeafes, now fo common, were very 
little known in this country before fedentary artificers 
became (o numerous : and thev are very little known 
ftill among fuch of our people as follow active em- 
ployments without doors, though in great towns at 
leaft two-thirds of the inhabitants are afflicted with 
them. 

It is very difficult to remedy thofe evils, becaufe 
many who have been accuftomed to a fedentary life, 
like ricketty children, lofe all inclination for exer- 
cife ; we mall, however, throw out a few hints with 
refpect to the moft likely means for preferving the 
health of this ufeful fet of people, which fome of them, 
we hope, will be wife enough to obferve. 

It has been already obferved, that fedentary arti- 
ficers are often hurt by their bending pofture. They 
ought therefore to IHnd or fit as ere-l as the nature 
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of their employments will permit. They mould like- 
wife change their poilure frequently, and fliould never 
fit too long at a time •, but leave off work and walk, 
ride, run, or do any thing that will promote the vital 
functions. 

Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too 
little time for exercife •, yet, fhort as it is, they fel- 
dom employ it properly. A journeyman taylor or 
weaver, for example, inftead of walking abroad- for 
exercife and frefli air, at his hours of leifure, chufes 
often to fpend them in a public-houfe, or in playing at 
fome fedentary game, by which he generally Jofes both 
his time and his money. 

The awkward poftures in which many fedentary 
artificers work, feem rather to be the effect of cuftom 
than neceffity/ For example, a table might furely be 
contrived for ten or a dozen taylors to fit round, with 
liberty for their legs either to hang down, or reft 
upon a foot board, as they mould chufe. A place 
might likewife be cut out for each perfon, in fuch a 
manner that he might fit as conveniently for working 
as in the prefent mode of fitting crofs- legged. 

All fedentary artificers ought to pay the moft re- 
ligious regard to cleanlinefs. Both their fituation and 
occupations render this highly necefTary. Nothing 
would contribute more to preferve their health, than 
aftricT: attention to it ; and fuch of them as neglect it, 
not only run the hazard of lofing health, but of becom- 
ing a nuifance to their neighbours. 

Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is 
windy, or hard of digeftion, and {hould pay the 
ftricteft regard to fobriety. A perfon who works hard 
without doors will foon throw off a debauch j but one 
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who fits has by no means an equal chance. Hence k 
often happens, that fedentary people are fcized with 
fevers after hard drinking. When fuch perfons feel 
their fpirits low, inftead of running to the tavern for 
relief, they mould ride, or walk in the fields. This 
would remove the complaint mere effectually than 
ilrong liquor, and would never hurt the conftitution. 

Instead of multiplying rules for preserving the 
health of the fedentary, we (hall recommend to them 
the following general plan, viz. That every perfon 
who follows a fedentary employment mould cultivate 
a piece of ground with his own hands. This he 
might dig, plant, fow, and weed at leifure hours, 
fo as to make it both an exercife and amufement, 
while it produced many of the necefTaries of life, 
After working an hour in a garden, a man will re- 
turn with more keennefs to his employment within 
doors, than if he had been all the while idle. 

Labouring the ground is every way conducive to 
health. It not only gives exercife to every part of 
the body, but the very fmell of the earth and frefh 
herbs revives and cheers the fpirits, whilft the per- 
petual profpect of fomething coming to maturity, 
delights and entertains the mind. We are fo formed 
as to be always pleafed with fomewhat in profpect, 
however diftant or however trivial. Hence the 
happinefs that moft men ftd in planting, fowing, 
building, &c. Thefe feem to have been the chief 
employments of the more early ages : and, when 
kings and conquerors cultivated the ground, there 
is reafon to believe, that they knew as well wherein true 
happinefs confided as we do. 

It may feem romantic to recommend gardening to 
manufacturers in great towns -, but obfervation proves, 
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that the plan is very practicable. In the town of 
Sheffield, in Yorkshire, where the great iron manu- 
facture is carried on, there is hardly a journeyman 
cutler who does not poffefs a piece of ground, which 
he cultivates as a garden. This practice has many 
falutary effects. It not only induces thefe people to 
take exercife without doors, but alio to eat many 
greens, roots, &c. of their own growth, which they 
would never think of purchasing. There can be no 
reafon why manufacturers in any other town in Great 
Britain mould not follow the fame plan. It is indeed 
to be regretted, that in fuch a place as London a 
plan of this kind is not practicable j yet even there fe- 
cientary artificers may find opportunities of taking air 
and exercife, if they chufe to embrace them. 

Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into 
great towns. This Situation may have fame advan- 
tages ; but it has likewife many disadvantages. All 
mechanics who live in the country have it in their 
power to pofiefs a piece of ground ; which indeed 
molt of them do. This not only gives them exercife, 
but enables them to live more comfortably. So far 
at leaft as my obfervation extends, mechanics who 
live in the country are far more happy than thofe in 
great towns. They enjoy better health, live in grea- 
ter affluence, and feldom fail to rear a healthy and nu- 
merous offspring. 

In a word, exercife without doors, in one fhape or 
another, is abfolutely neceffary to health. Thofe who 
neglect it, though they may for a while drag out life, 
can hardly be faid to enjoy it. Weak and effeminate, 
they languifh for a few years, and foon drop into an 
untimely grave. 

THE 
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THE STUDIOUS. 

Intense thinking is To deftruitive to health, that 
few inftances can be produced of ftudious perfons 
who are ftrong and healthy. Hard ftudy always 
implies a fedentary life •, and when intenfe thinking 
is joined to the want of exercife, the confequences 
muft be bad. We have frequently known even a fbw 
months of clofe application to ftudy ruin an excellent 
conftitutaon, by inducing a train of nervous com- 
plaints which could never be removed. Man is evi- 

! dently not formed for continual thought more than 
for perpetual action, and would be as foon worn out by 
the one as by the other. 

i 

' So great is the power of the mind over the body,' 
: that, by its influence, the whole vital motions may 
Abe accelerated or retarded, to almoft any degree. 
itThus cheerfulnefs and mirth quicken the circulations 
re and promote all the fecretions ; whereas fadnefs and 
) profound thought never fail to. retard them. Hence 
it would appear, that even a degree of thoughtlerT- 
nefs is necefTary to health. Indeed, the perpetual 
p thinker feldom enjoys eitheir health or fpirits ; while 
the perfon, who can hardly be faid to think at all, ge- 
nerally enjoys both. 

j Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, feldom 
think long. In a few years they generally become quite 
ftupid, and exhibit a melancholy proof how readily the 
greateft bleflings may be abufed. Thinking, like every 
thing clfe, when carried to extreme, becomes a vice : 
nor can any thing afford a greater proof of wifdom, 
than for a man frequently and feafonably to unbend 
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his mind. This may generally be done by mixing in 
cheerful company, active diversions, or the like. 

Instead of attempting to inveftigate the nature of 
that connection which fuhfifts between the mind and 
body, or to inquire into the manner in which they 
mutually affect each other, we frtall only mention thofe 
difeafes to which the learned are more peculiarly liable, 
and endeavour to point out the means of avoiding 
them. 

Studious perfons ate very fabject to the gout. 
This painful difeafe in a great meafure proceeds from 
indigeftion, and an obstructed perfpiration. It is 
impoffible that the man who fits from morning till 
night mould either digeft his food, or have any of the 
fecretions in due quantity. But when that matter, 
which fhould be thrown off by the /kin, is retained in 
the body, and the humours are not duly prepared, dif- 
eafes muft enfuc. 

The ftudious are likewife very liable to the ftone 
and gravel. Exercife greatly promotes both the fe- 
cretion and difcharge of urine : confequently a feden- 
tary life mult have the contrary effect. Any one may 
be fatisficd of this by obferving, that he paffes much 
more urine by day, than in the night, and alfo when he 
walks or rides, than when he fits. 

The circulation in the liver being flow, obftruc- 
tions in that organ can hardly fail to be the confe- 
quence of inadtivity. Hence fedentary people are 
frequently afflicted with fchirrous livers. But the 
proper fecretion and difcharge of the bile is fo necef- 
fary a part of the animal ceconomy, that where thefe 
are not duly performed, the health muft foon be irri- 
parcd. Jaundice, indigeftion, lofs of appetite, and 
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a wafting of the whole body* felclom fail to be the con- 
fequences of a vitiated ftate of the liver, or obstructions 

of the bile. 

Few difeafes prove more fatal to the fludious than 
coiifumptions of the lungs. It has already been ob- 
ferved, that this organ cannot be duly expanded in 
thofe who do not take proper exercife ; and where 
that is the cafe, obftructions and adheftons will enfue. 
Not only want of exercife, but the pofture in which 
ftudious perfons generally fit, is very hurtful to the 
lungs. Thofe who read or write much are ready to 
contract a habit of bending forwards, and often prefs 
with their bread upon a table or bench. This pofture 
cannot fail to hurt the lungs. 

The functions of the heart may likewife by this 
means be injured. I remember to have {q&t\ a man 
opened, whofe pericardium adhered to the breaft-bonc 
in fuch a manner, as to obftruct the motion of the 
heart, and occafion his death. The only probable 
caufe that could be affigncd for this fingular fymptom 
was, that the man, whofe bufinefs was writing, ufed 
conftantly to fit in a bending pofture, with his breaft 
preffmg upon the edge of a flat table. 

No perfbn can enjoy health who does not properly 
digeft his food. But intenfe thinking and inactivity ne-* 
ver fail to weaken the powers of digeftion. Hence the 
humours become crude and vitiated, ihs folids. weak 
and relaxed, and the whole conftitution goes to ruin. 

Long and intenfe thinking often occasions grievous 
head-achs, which bring on Vertigoes, apoplexies, 
palfies, and other fatal diforders. The beft way to 
prevent thefe is, never to ftudy too long at one time, 
smd to keep the body regular, either by proper food, 

or 
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or taking frequently £ little of fome opening medi- 
cine. . 

Those who read or write much are often afflicted 
with fore eyes. Studying by candle-light is peculiarly 
hurtful to the fight. This ought to be practifed as 
feldom as pofiible. When it is unavoidable, the eyes 
fhould be Ihaded, and the head mould not be held 
too low. When the eyes are weak or painful, they 
mould be bathed every night and morning in cold water 
to which a little brandy may be added; 

It has already been obferved, that the excretions are 
very defective in the ftudious. The dropfy is often 
occasioned by the retention of thofe humours which 
ought to be carried off in this way. Any perfon may 
obferve, that fitting makes his legs fwell, and that this 
goes off by^exercife -, which clearly points out the me- 
thod of prevention. 

Fevers, efpecially of the nervous kind, are often 
the effect of ftudy* Nothing affects the nerves fo 
much as intenfe thought. It in a manner unhinges 
the whole human frame^ and not only hurts the vital 
motions, but diforders the mind itfelf. Hence a 
delirium, melancholy, and even madnefs, are often the 
effect of clofe application to ftudy. In fine, there is no 
difeafe which can proceed either from a bad ftate of the 
humours, a defect oftheufual fecretions, or a debility 
of the nervous fyftem, which may not be induced by 
intenfe thinking. 

But the moft afflicting of all the difeafes which at- 
tack the fludious is the hypochondriac; This difeafe 
feldcm fails to be the companion of deep thought. 
It may rather be called a complication of maladies, 
than a fingle one. To what a wretched condition are 
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thc heft of men often reduced by it ! Their nVrength 
and appetite fail •, a perpetual gloom hangs over their 
minds ; they live in the conftant dread of death, and 
are continually in feairch of relief from medicine, 
where, alas ! it is not to be found. Thofe who labour 
under this difordcr, though they are often made the 
fubjectof ridiciile, juflly claim our higher! fympathy 
and companion. 

HardlV any thing can be more prepofterous than 
for a perfon to make ftudy his fole bulinefs. A mere 
ftudent is feldom an uftful member cf feciety. He 
often neglects the mod important duties of life, iri 
order to purfue fludies of a very trifling nature. 
Indeed it rarely happens, that any ufeful inventon is 
the effect of mere ftudy. The farther men dive into 
profound refearches, they generally deviate the more 
from common fenfe, and too often lofe fight of it alto- 
gether. Profound fpeculations, inftead of making meri 
vvifer or better, generally render them abfolutc fceptics, 
and overwhelm them with doubt and uncertainty. All 
that is necefTary for man to know, in order to be 
happy, is eafily obtained \ and the reft, like the for- 
bidden fruit, ferves only to increafe his mifery. 

Studious perfons, in order to relieve their minds; 
muft not only difcontinue to read and write, but 
engage in fome employment or diverfion, that will fo 
far occupy the thought as to make them forget the 
bufinefs of the clofet. A folitary ride or walk are fo 
far from relaxing the mind, that they rather encourage 
thought. Nothing can divert the mind, when it gets 
into a train of ferious thinking, but attention to Sub- 
jects of a more trivial nature. Thefe prove a kind of 
play to the mind, and confequently relieve it. 

r Learned 
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Learned men often contract a contempt for what 
they call trifling company. They are afhamed to be 
leen with any hut philofophers. This however is no 
proof of their being philofophers th'emfelyes. No 
man deferves that name who is afhamed to unbend his 
mind, by afibciating with the chearful and gay. Even 
the fociety of children will relieve the mind, and expel 
the gloom which application to ftudy is too apt to 
occafion. 

As ftudious people are neceftarily much within 
doors, they mould make choice of a large and well- 
aired place for ftudy. This would not only prevent 
the bad effects which attend confined air, but would 
cheer the fpirits, and have a moft happy influence 
both on the body .and mind. It is faid of Euripides 
the Tragedian, that he ufed to retire to. a dark cave to 
compofe his tragedies, and of Demofthenes the Gre- 
cian orator, that he chofe a place for ftudy where 
nothing could be either heard or fcen. With all 
deference to fuch venerable names, we cannot help 
condemning their tafte. A man may furely think to 
as good purpofe in an elegant apartment as in a cave ; 
and may have as happy conceptions, where the all- 
cheering rays of the fun render the air wholefome, as 
in places where they never enter. 

Those who read or write much, mould be very 
attentive to their pofture. They ought to fit and 
ftand by turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect 
'pofture as pofiible.. Thofe who dictate, may do it 
walking. It has an excellent effect frequently to read 
or fpeak aloud. This not only exercifes the lungs, 
but almoft the whole body. Hence ftudious people 
are greatly benefited by delivering difcourfes in pub* 

lie. 
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lie. Public frjeakers, indeed, fometirries hurt them- 
felves by overacting their part ; but this is their own 
fault. The martyr to mere vociferation merits not our 
fympathy. 

The morning has, by all medical Writers, been rec- 
koned the bed time for ftudy. It is fo. But it is alfo 
the mod proper feafon for exercife, while the ftomach 
is empty, and the fpirits refremed with fleep. Stu- 
dious people mould therefore fometimes fpend the 
morning in walking, riding, or fome manly diver- 
fions without doors. This would make them return 
to ftudy with greater alacrity $ and would be of more 
fervice than twice the time after their fpirits are worn 
out with fatigue. It is not fufneient to take divsrfion 
only when we can think no longer. Every ftudious 
perfon mould make it a part of his bufmefs, and 
mould let nothing interrupt his hours of recreation 
more than thofe of ftudy. 

Music has a very happy effect in relieving the 
mind when fatigued with ftudy. It would be well if 
every ftudious perfon were fo far acquainted with that 
fcience as to amufe himfelf after fevere thought, by 
playing fueh airs as have a tendency to raife the fpirits, 
and infpire cheerfulnefs and good-humour; 

It is a reproach to Learning, that any of her vo- 
taries, to relieve the mind after ftudy, mould betake 
themfelves to the ufe offtrong liquors. This indeed 
is a remedy ; but it is a defperate one, and always 
proves deftructive. Would fuch perfons, when their 
fpirits are low, get on horfeback, and ride ten or 
a dozen miles, they would find it a more effectual re- 
medy than any cordial medicine in the apothecary's 
(hop, or all the ftrong liquors in the world, 
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The following is my plan, and I cannot recommend 
a better to others. When my mind is fatigued 
with ftu'dy, or other ferious bufinefs, 1 mount my horfe, 
and ride ten or twelve miles into the country, where 
I fpend a day, and fometimes two, with a cheerful 
friend ; after which I never fail to return to town with 
new vigour,- and to purfue my ftudies or bufinefs with 
frefh alacrity. 

It is rmieh to be regretted that learned men, while 
in health, pay fo little regard to thcfe things ! There 
is not any thing more common than to fee a miferable 
object, over-run with nervous difeafes, bathing, walk- 
ing, riding, and, in a word, doing every thing for 
health after it is gone •, yet, if any one had recom- 
mended thefe things to him by way of prevention, the 
advice would, in all probability, have been treated 
with contempt, or, at leaft, with neglecT. Such is the 
weaknefs and folly of mankind, and fuch the want of 
forefight, even in thofe who ought to be wifer than 
others ! 

With regard to the diet of the Audio us, we fee 
no reafon why they mould abftain from any kind of 
food that is wholefome, provided they ufe it in mode- 
ration. They ought, however, to be fparing in tire 
ufe of every thing that is four, windy, rancid, or 
hard of digcition. Their fuppers mould always be 
light, or taken fbon in the evening. Their drink 
may be water, fine malt liquor, not too frrong, good 
cyder, wine and water, or, if troubled with acidities, 
water mixed with a little brandy, rum, or any other 
good fpirit. 

We (hall only obferve, with regard to thofe kinds of 
exercife which are moft proper for the ftudiou% that 

they 
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they mould not be too violent, nor ever carried to the 
degree of exceiTive fatigue. They ought likewife to 
be frequently varied fo as to give action to all the dif- 
ferent parts of the body ; and lhould, as often as 
poffible, be taken in the open air. In general, riding 
on horfeback, walking, working in a garden, or playing 
at fome active diversions, are the beft. 

We would likewife recommend the ufe of the cold 
bath to the ftudious. It will, in fome meafure, fupply 
the place of exercife, and fhould not be neglecled by 
perfons of a relaxed habit, efpecially in the warm. 
feafon . 

No perfon ought either to take violent exercife, or 
to fludy immediately after a full meal. 



CHAP. III. 

OF ALIMENT. 

UU WHOLESOME food, and irregularities 
in diet, occafion many difeafes. There is no 
doubt but the whole constitution of body may be 
changed by diet alone. The fluids may be thereby 
attenuated or condenfed, rendered mild or acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated or diluted, to almoft any degree. Nor 
are its effects upon the folids lefs confiderable. They 
may be braced or relaxed, have their fenfibility, mo- 
tions, &c. greatly increafed or diminifhed, by different 
kinds of aliment. A very fmall attention to thefe 
things will be fufficient to mew, how much the pre- 
fervation of health depends upon a proper regimen of 
the diet, 
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Nor is an attention to diet neceflary for the ore, 
fervation of health only : It is likewife of importance 
in the cure of difeafes. Every intention in the cure 
of many difeafes, may be anfwerecl by diet alone. Its 
effects, indeed, are not always fo quick as thofe of 
medicine, but they are generally more kiting : Be- 
{ides, it is neither fo difagreeable to the patient, nor 
fo dangerous as medicine, and is always more cafily 
obtained. 

Our intention here is not to inquire minutely into 
the nature and properties of the various kinds of ali- 
ment in ufe among mankind -, nor to fhew their effeds 
upon the different conflitutions of the human body; 
but to mark fome of the moft pernicious errors which 
people are apt to fall into, with refpect both to the 
quantity and qualities of their food, and to point out 
their influence upon health, 

It is not indeed an eafy matter to afcertain the exa# 
quantity of food proper for every age, fex„ and con- 
ftitution : But a fcrupulous nicety here is by no means 
neceflary. The heft rule is to avoid all extremes. 
Mankind were never intended to weigh and meafure 
their food. Nature teaches every creature v/hen it has 
enough ; and the calls of thirft and hunger are fuSci- 
ent to inform them when more is neceflary. 

Though moderation be the chief rule with regard 
to the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a farther 
confideration. There are many ways by which pro- 
visions may be rendered unwholefome. Bad feafons 
may either prevent the ripening of grain, or damage 
it afterwards. Thefe, indeed, are acts of Providence, 
and we muft fubmit to them i but furely no punish- 
ment can be too fevere for thofe who fuffer provifions 
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to fpoil by hoarding them, on purpofe to raife the price, 
or who promote their own intereft by adulterating the 
neceiTaries of life*. 

Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be ren- 
dered unwholefome, by being kept too long. All 
animal fubftances have a conftant tendency to putre- 
faction •, and, when that has proceeded too far, they 
not only become offenfive to the fenfes, but hurtful 
to health. Difeafed animals, and fuch as die of them- 
felves, ought never to be eat. It is a common prac- 
tice, however, in fome grafirig countries, for fervants 
and poor people to eat fuch animals as die of any 
difeafe, or are killed by accident. Poverty, indeed, 
may oblige people to do this ; but they had better eat 
a fmaller quantity of* what is found and wholefome : 
It would both afford a better nourifhment, and be atr 
tended with lefs danger. 

The injunctions given to the Jews, not to eat any 
creature which died of itfelf, feem to have a ftrici 
regard to health •, and ought to be obferved by 
Chriftians as well as Jews. Animals never die of 
themfelves without fome previous difeafe -, but how a 
difeafed animal mould be wholefome food, is incon- 
ceivable : Even thofe which die by accident muft be 
hurtful, as their blood is mixed with the flefh, and foon 
turns putrid. 

Animals which feed grofsly, as tame ducks, hogs, 
&c. are neither fo eafUy digefted, nor afford fuch 

* The poor, indeed, are generally the firft who fuffer by unfound 
provisions ; but the lives of the labouring poor are of great im- 
portance to the ftate : Befides, difeafes occafioned by unwhole- 
fome food often prove infectious, by which means they reach peo- 
ple in every ilation. It is therefore the intereft of ail to take care 
that no fpoilt provifions of any kind be expofed to fale. 
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vvholefome nourifhment as others. No animal can be 
wholefome which does not take fufBcient exercife. 
Moft of our ftalled cattle are crammed with grofs 
food, but not allowed exercife nor free air ; by 
which means they indeed grow fat, but their hu- 
mours, not being properly prepared or affimilated, 
remain crude, and occafion indigeitions, grofs hu- 
mours, and oppreflion of the fpirits, in thofe who 
feed upon them. 

Animals are often rendered unwholefome by being 
over-heated. ExcemVe heat caufes a fever, exalts 
the animal falts, and mixes the blood fb intimately 
with the fleih, that it cannot be feparated. For this 
reafon, butchers mould be feverely punifhed who over- 
drive their cattle. No perfon would chufe to eat the 
flefh of an animal which had died in a high fever •, yet 
that is the cafe with all over-drove cattle ; and the fe- 
ver is often raifed even to the degree of madnefs. 

But this is not the only vvay by which butchers 
render meat unwholefome. The abominable cuftom 
of filling the cellular membrane of animals with air, 
in order to make them appear fat, is every day prac- 
tifed. This not only fpoils the meat, and renders it 
unfit for keeping, but is fuch a dirty trick, that the 
very idea of it is fufBcient to difguft a perfon of any 
delicacy at every thing which comes from the fham- 
bles. Who can bear the thought of eating meat 
which has been blown up with air from the lungs of a 
dirty fellow, perhaps labouring under the very wqrft of 
difeafes ? 

Butchers have likewife a method of filling the cel- 
lular membranes of animals with blood. This makes 
the meat ieeiri fatter, and likewife weigh more, but 

is 
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16 notwithstanding a very pernicious cuftcm, as it 
both renders the meat unwholefame and unfit for* 
keeping. I fe'.dom lee a piece of meat from the 
fhambles, where the blood is not difTufed through the 
whole cellular texture. I mall not fay that this is al- 
ways the effecl of deli gn ; but I am certain it is not 
the cafe with animah that are killed for domeftic ufe, 
and properly blooded. Veal feems to be moil: fre- 
quently fpoilt in this way. Perhaps that may in fome 
meafure be owing to the practice of carrying calves 
from a great diftance to market, by which means 
their tender flefh is bruifed, and many of their veffels 
burft. 

No people in the world eat fuch quantities of ani- 
mal food as the Englifh, which is one reafon why 
they are fo generally tainted with the fcurvy and its 
numerous train of confequences, indigeftion, low 
fpirits, hypochondriacifm, &c. Animal food was 
furely defigned for man, and, with a proper mixture 
of vegetables, it will be found the moft wholefome ; 
but, to gorge beef, mutton, pork, 6m, and fowl, 
twice or thrice a day, is certainly too much. All 
who value health ought to be contented with making 
one meal of flefh in the twenty-four hours, and this 
ought to coniifl: of one kind only. 

The moft obftinate fcurvy has often been cured 
by a vegetable diet ; nay, milk alone will frequently do 
more in that difeafe than any medicine. Hence it is 
evident, that if vegetables and milk were more ufed in 
diet, we mould have lefs fcurvy, and like wife fewer 
putrid and inflammatory fevers. Frefh vegetables, 
indeed, come to be daily more ufed in diet ; this laud- 
able practice we hope will continue to gain ground. 

Ova 
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Our aliment ought neither to be too moid, nsj> 
too dry. Moift aliment relaxes the folids, and renders 
the body feeble. Thus we fee females, who live 
much on tea and other watery diet, generally become 
weak, and unable to digeft folid food : Hence pro- 
ceed hyfterics, and all their dreadful confequences. 
Qn the other hand, food that is too dry, renders the 
folids in a manner rigid, and the humours vifcid, which 
difpofes the body to inflammatory fevers, fcurvies, anc) 
the like. 

Much has been faid on the ill effects of tea in diet. 
They are, no doubt, numerous •, but they proceed 
rather from the imprudent ufe of it, than from any 
bad qualities in the tea itfeif. Tea is now the uni- 
verfal breakfaft in this part of the world ; but the 
morning is furely the moft improper time of the day 
for drinking it. Moft delicate perfons, who, by the 
bye, are the greateft tea- drinkers, cannot eat any 
thing in the morning. If fuch perfons, after farting 
ten or twelve hours, drink four or five cups of tea, 
without eating almoft any bread, it muft hurt them. 
Good tea, taken in moderate quantity, not too ftrong, 
nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty ftomach, will 
feldom do harm ; but if it be bad, which is often the 
cafe, or fubftituted in the room of folid food, it muft 
have many ill effects. 

The arts of cookery render many things un- 
wholefome, which are not fo in their own nature. 
By jumbling together a number of different ingre- 
dients, in order to make a poignant fauce, or rich 
foup, the compofition proves almoft a poifon. All 
high feafoning, pickles. &c. are only incentives to 
luxury, and never fail to hurt the ftomach. It were 
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well for mankind, if cookery, as an art, were en- 
tirely prohibited. Plain roafting or boiling is all that 
the ftomach requires. Thefe alone are fufHcient for 
people in health, and the fick have (till lefs need of a, 
cook. 

The liquid part of our aliment likewife claims our 
attention. Water is not only the bafis of mod li- 
quors, but alio compofes a great part of our folid 
food. Good water muft therefore be of the greater!- 
importance in diet. The beft water is that which is 
moft pure, and free from any mixture of foreign bo- 
dies. Water takes up parts of moft bodies with which 
it comes into contact •, by this means it is often im- 
pregnated with metals or minerals of a hurtful or 
poifonous nature. Hence the inhabitants of fome 
hilly countries have peculiar difeafes, which in all 
probability proceed from the water. Thus the people 
who live near the Alps in Switzerland, and the inha- 
bitants of the Peak of Derby in England, have large 
tumours or wens on their necks. This difeafe is gene- 
rally imputed to the mow water •, but there is more 
reafon to believe it is owing to the minerals in the 
mountains through which the waters pafs. 

When water is impregnated with foreign bodies, it 
generally appears by its weight, colour, tafte, fmell, 
heat, or fome other fenfible quality. Our bu/inefs 
therefore is to chufe fuch water, for common ufe, as 
is lighter!:, and without any particular colour, tafte, 
or fmell. In moft places of Britain the inhabitants 
have it in their power to make choice of their wa- 
ter ; and few things would contribute more to health 
than a due attention to this article. But mere in- 
dolence often induces people to make yfe of the 
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water that is neareft to them, without confidering its 
qualities. 

Before water be brought into great towns, the 
ftricleit attention ought to be paid to its qualities, as 
many difeafes may be occafioned or aggravated by bad 
water •, and when once it has been procured at a great 
expencc, people are unwilling to give it up. 

The common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or foft, by expofing it to the fun and air, &c. 
are fo generally known, that it is unnecefiary to fpend 
time in explaining them. We fhall only, in general, 
advife all to avoid waters which ftagnate long in fmall 
Jakes, ponds, or the like, as fuch waters often be- 
come putrid, by the corruption of animal and vege- 
table bodies with which they abound. Even cattle 
frequently fuffer by drinking, in dry feafons, water 
which has flood long in fmall refervoirs, without being 
fupplied by fprings, or frefhened with mowers. All 
wells ought to be kept clean, and to have a free com- 
munication with the air. 

As fermented liquors, notwithstanding they have 
been exclaimed againft by many writers, ftill continue 
to be the common drink of almofl every perfon who 
can afford them ; we (hall rather endeavour to aflift 
people in the choife of thefe liquors, than pretend 
to condemn what cuftom has fo firmly eftablifhed. It 
is not the moderate ufe of found fermented liquors 
which hurts mankind : it is excefs, and ufing fuch as 
are ill-prepared or vitiated. 

Fermented liquors, which are too ftroftg, hurt 

digeftion ; and the body is {q far from being ftren^th- 

ened by them, that it is weakened and relaxed. 

Many imagine, that hard labour could not be fup- 
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ported without drinking ftrong liquors : This is a 
very erroneous notion. Men who never tafte ftrong 
liquors are not only able to endure more fatigue, but 
alfo live much longer, than thofe who ufe them daily. 
But, fuppofe ftrong liquors did enable a man to do 
more work, they muft neverthelefs wafte the powers 
of life, andoccafion premature old age. They keep 
up a conftant fever, which exhaufts the fpirts, in- 
flames the blood, and difpofes the body to numberlefs 
difeafes. 

But fermented liquors may be too weak as well as 
too ftrong : When that is the cafe,- they muft either 
be drank new, or they become four and dead •, when 
fuch liquors are drank new, the fermentation not 
being over, they generate air in the bowels, and occa- 
fion flatulencies ; and, when kept till ftale, they four 
on the ftomach, and hurt digeftion. For this reaforf 
all malt-liquors, cyder, ore. ought to be of fuch 
ftrength as to keep till they be ripe, and then they 
mould be ufed. When fuch liquors are kept too 
long, though they fhould not become four, yet they 
generally contract a hardnefs, which renders them un> 
wholefome. 

All families, who can, ought to prepare their own 
liquors. Since preparing and vending of liquors be* 
came one of the moft general branches of buftnefs, 
every method has been tried to adulterate them. The 
great object both to the makers and venders of liquor 
is, to render it intoxicating. But it is well known 
that this may be done by other ingredients than thofe 
which ought to be ufed for making it ftrong. It 
would be imprudent even to name thofe things which 
are daily made ufe of to render liquors heady. Suffice 
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it to fay, that the practice is very common, and thai 
all the ingredients ufed for this purpofe are of a narcotic 
or ftupefft&ive nature. But, as all opiates are of a 
poifonous quality, it is eafy to fee what muft be the con- 
fequence of their general uCq. Though they do not 
kill fuddenly, yet they hurt the nerves, relax and wea- 
ken the flomachj and fpoil the digeftion. 

Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept 
to a proper age, and ufed in moderation, they would 
prove real bleffmgs to mankind. But, while they arc 
ill prepared, various ways adulterated, and taken to 
excefs, they muft have many pernicious effects. 

We would recommend it to families, not only to 
prepare their own liquors, but likewife their bread. 
Bread is fo necelTary a part of diet, that too much 
care cannot be beftowed in order to have it found and 
wholefome. For this purpofe, it is not only necef- 
fary that it be made of good grain, but likewife pro- 
perly prepared, and kept free from all unwholefome 
ingredients. This, however, we have reafon to be-, 
lieve, is not always the cafe with bread prepared by 
thofe who make a trade of vending it. Their object 
is rather to pleafe the eye, than to confult the health. 
The beft bread is that which is neither too coarfe nor 
too fine •, well fermented and made of wheat flour, of 
rather of wheat and rye mixed together* 

Tofpecify the different kinds of aliment, to explain 
their nature and properties, and to point cut their 
effects in different conftitutions 5 would far exceed the 
limits of our defign. Inftead of a detail of this kind* 
which would not be generally underftood, and, of courfe, 
little attended to, we mall only mention the follow- 
ing eafy rules with refpect to' the choice of aliment, 
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Persons, whofe folids are weak and relaxed, ought 
to avoid all vifcid food, or fuch things as are hard of 
digcftion. Their diet., however, ought to be nou- 
ri filing •, and they mould take plenty of exercife in the 
open ait. 

Srcn as abound with blood fhould be {paring in the 
ufe of every thing that is highly nourifhing, as fat 
meat, rich wines, ftrong ale, and fuch like. Their 
food mould confift moftly of bread and other vege- 
table fubftances j and their drink ought to be water* 
whey, or fmall beer. 

Fat people mould not eat freely of oily nouriihing 
diet. They ought frequently to ufe raddim, garlic, 
fpices, or fuch things as are heating and promote 
perfpiration and urine. Their drink mould be water* 
coffee, tea, or the like •, and they ought to take much 
exercife and little fleep. 

Those who are too lean muft follow an oppofite 
courfe. 

Such as are troubled with acidities, or whofe food 
is apt to four on the ftomach, mould live much on 
fferfi- meats ; and thofe who are afflicted with hot al- 
kaline eructations^ ought to ufe a diet confiding 
chiefly of acid vegetables. 

Feople who are affected with the gout, low fpirits, 
hypochondriac, or hyfteric diforders, ought to avoid 
all flatulent food, every thing that is 'vifcid, or hard 
of digcftion, all faked or fmoke-dried provifions, and 
whatever is auflere, acid, or apt to fouron the ftomach. 
Their food mould be light, fpare, cool, and of an 
opening nature. 

The diet ought not only to be fuited to the age 
and confutation, but alfo to the manner of life : A 

fedentary 
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fedentary or ftudious perfon mould live more f pa . 
ringly than one who labours hard without doors. 
Many kinds of fodd will nourifh a peafantvery well 
which would be almoft indigeftible to a citizen ; and 
the latter will live upon a diet on which the former 
would ftarve. 

Diet ought not to be too uniform. The cdnftant 
iifeofone kind of food might have foine bad effect. 
Nature teaches us this, by the great variety of aliment 
which me has proved for man, and likewife by giving 
him an appetite for different kinds of food. 

Those who labour under any particular difeafe, 
ought to avoid fuch aliments as have a tendency to 
increafe it : For example, a gouty perfon mould not 
indulge in rich wines, ftrong foups, or gravies, and 
mould avoid all acids. One who is troubled with the 
gravel ought to fhun all auftere andaitringent aliments; 
and thofe who are fcorbutic mould be fparing in theufe 
of falted provifions, &c. 

In the firft period of life, our food ought to be 
light, but nourifh ing, and frequently taken. Food 
that is folid, with a fufficient degree of tenacity, is 
• moft proper for the ftate of manhood. The diet 
fuited to the laft period of life, when nature is upon 
the decline, approaches nearly to that of the firft. It 
fhould be lighter and more fucculent than that of vi- 
gorous age, and likewife more frequently taken; 

It is not only necefTary for health that our diet be 
wholefome, but alfo that it be taken at regular periods, 
Some imagine long fading will attone for exeefs ; but 
this inftead of mending the matter, generally makes 
it worfe. When the ftomach and interlines are over- 
diftended with food, they lofe their proper tone, and; 

bf 
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bv leng fafting, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind. Thus, either gluttony or fading deftroys the 
powers of digeftion. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only 
neceffary for repairing the continual warte of our 
bodies, but likewife to keep the humours found and 
iweet. Our humours, even in the mod healthy ftate* 
have a conftant tendency to putrefaction, which can 
only be prevented by frequent fupplies of frefh nou- 
rifhment : When that is wanting too long, the pu- 
trefaction often proceeds, fo far, as to occafton very 
dangerous fevers. From hence we may learn thz 
neceflity of regular meals. No perfon can enjoy a 
good ftate of health, whofe vefTels are either frequently 
overcharged, or the humours long deprived of frefh 
fupplies of chyle. 

Long fading is extremely hurtful to young peo- 
ple ; it not only vitiates their humours, but prevents 
their growth. Nor is it lefs injurious to the aged. 
Mod perfons, in the decline of life, are afflicted with 
■wind : This complaint is not only increafed, but even 
rendered dangerous, and often fatal, by long fafting. 
Old people, when their ftomachs are empty, are fre- 
quently feized with giddinefs, head-achs, and faint- 
nefs. Thefe complaints may generally be removed 
by a bit of bread and a glafs of wine, or taking any 
other folid food ; which plainly points out the method 
of preventing them. 

It is more than probable,- that many of the flidden 
deaths, which happen m the advanced periods of 
life, are occasioned by fafting too long, as it exhaufts 
the fpirits, and fills the bowels with wind ; we would 
therefore advife people, in the decline of life, never 

G t© 
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i6 allow their ftomachs to be too long empty. Many 
people take nothing but a few alps of tea and a bit 
of bread, from nine o'clock at night till two or three 
next afternoon. Such may be faid to faft almoft 
three-fourths of their time. This can hardly fail to 
ruin the appetite, vitiate the humours, and fill the 
bowels with wind j all which might be prevented by a 
folid breakfaft. 

It is a very common practice to eat a light break- 
faft and a heavy fupper. This cuftom ought to be 
reverfed. When people fup late, their fupper mould 
be very light -, but the breakfaft ought always to be 
folid. If any one eats a light fupper, goes foon to 
bed, and rifes betimes in the morning, he will be furc 
to find an appetite for his breakfaft, and he may freely 
indulge it. 

The ftrong and healthy do not indeed fufTer ib 
much from fatting as the weak and delicate ; but they 
run great hazard from its oppofite, viz. repletion. 
Many difeafes, efpecially fevers, are the erTecl of a 
plethoro, or too great fulnefs of the vefTels. Strong 
people, in high health, have generally a great quan- 
tity of blood and other humours. When thefe are 
fuddenly increafed, by an overcharge of rich and 
nourifhing diet, the vefTels become too much diftend- 
ed, and obftrucTions and inflammations enfue. Hence 
fo many people are feized with inflammatory and erup- 
tive fevers, after a feaft or debauch. 

All great and fudden changes in diet are danger- 
ous. What the ftomach has been long accuftomed to 
chgeft, though lefs wholefome, will agree better with 
it than food of a more falutary nature which it has 
not been ufed to. When therefore a change become* 

necelTary, 
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necefTary, it ought always to be made gradually j a 
fudden tranfition from a poor and low, to a rich and 
luxurious diet, or the contrary, might fo difturb the 
functions of the body as to endanger health, or even 
to occafion death itfelf. 

When we recommend regularity in diet, we would 
not be underftood as condemning every fmall deviation 
from it. It is next to impoflible for people at all times 
to avoid fome degree of excels, and living too much by 
rule might make even the fmalleft deviation danger- 
ous. It may therefore be prudent to vary a little, 
fometimes talcing more* fometimes lefs, than the ufual 
quantity of meat and drink, provided always that re- 
gard be had to moderation. 
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CHAP. IV. 
O F AIR. 

UNWHOLESOME air is a very common caufe 
of difeafes. Few are aware of the danger 
arifing from it. People generally pay fome attention 
to what they eat and drink, but feldom regard what 
igoes into the lungs, though the latter proves often 
.more fuddenly fatal than the former. 

Air, as well as water, takes up parts of moft 
^bodies with which it comes into contacl, and is often 
fo replenimed with thofe of a noxious quality, as to 
.occafion immediate death. But fuch violent erfecls 
(kldom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
againft them. The lefs perceptible influences of bad 
iir prove more generally hurtful to mankind •, we 

G 2 jfaall 
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fnall therefore endeavour to point out Tome of thefe'i 
and to fhew from whence the danger chiefly arifes. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever 
greatly alters its degree of heat, cold, moifture, &c. 
renders it unwholefome : For example, that which 
is too hot diflipates the watry parts of the blood, ex- 
alts the bile, and renders the whole humours aduft 
and thick. Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory 
fevers, cholera morbus, &c. Very cold air obftrucl's 
the perfpiration, conftringes the folids, and con- 
denfes the fluids. It occafions rheumitifms, coughs, 
and catarrhs, with other difeafes of the throat and 
breaft. Air that is too moift deftroys the elafticity or 
fpring of the folids, induces phlegmatic or lax confti- 
tutions, and difpofes the body to agues, or intermitting 
fevers, dropfies, &c. 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowded 
into one place, if the air has not a free current, if 
ibon becomes unwholefome. Hence it is that de- 
licate perfons are fo apt to turn flck or faint in 
crowded churches, aflemblies, or any place where 
the air is injured by breathing, fires, candles, or 
the like. 

In great cities fo many things tend to pollute the 
air, that it is no wonder it proves fo fatal to the 
inhabitants. The air in cities is not only breathed 
repeatedly over, but is likewife leaded with fulphur, 
fmoke, and other exhalationSj betides the vapours 
continually arifing from innumerable putrid fub- 
ftances, as dunghills, flaughter-houfes, &c. All pof- 
fible care fhould be taken to keep the ftreets of large 
towns open and wide, that the air may have a 
free current through them. They ought likewife 

to 
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tg be kept very clean. Nothing tends more to 
pollute and contaminate the air of a city than dirty 
ftreets. 

It is very common in this country to have church- 
yards in the middle of populous cities. Whether this 
be the erFecl of ancient fuperftition, or owing to the 
increafeof fuch towns, is a matter of no confequence. 
Whatever gave rife to the cuftom, it is a bad one. It 
is habit alone which reconciles us to thefe things ; by 
means of which the raoft ridiculous, nay, pernicious 
cuftoms, often become facred. Certain it is, that 
thoufands of putrid carcaffes, fo near the furface of 
the earth, in a place where the air is confined, cannot 
fail to taint it •, and that fuch air, when breathed into 
the lungs, mud occafion difeafes *. 

Burying within churches is a practice {rill more 
dete/lable. The air in churches is feldom good, and 
the effluvia from putrid carcafTes muft render it ftill 
worfe. Churches are commonly old buildings with 
arched roofs. They are feldom open above once a 
week, are never ventilated by fires nor open windows, 
and rarely kept clean. This occafions that damp, 
mufty, unwholefome fmell which one feels upon en- 
tering a church, and renders it a very unfafe place for 
the weak and valetudinary. Thefe inconveniencies 
might, in a great meafure, be obviated, by prohibit- 
ing all perfons from burying within churches, by 
keeping them clean, and permitting a ftream of frefh 

* In mofl eaftern countries it was cuftomary to bury the dead 
atfome diftance from any town. As this practice obtained among 
the Jews, the Greeks, andalfo the Romans, it is ftrange that the 
weileru parts of Europe mould not have followed their example in 
& tuitom fo truly laudable. 

G 3 air 
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air to paTs frequently through them, by opening op- 
pofite doors arid windows. 

Wherever air ftagnates long, it becomes un- 
ttnolefome. Hence the unhappy perfons confined in 
jails not only contract malignant fevers themfelves, 
but often communicate them to others. Nor are 
many of the holes, for we cannot call them houfes, 
£ofieiTed by the poor in great towns, much better 
than jails. Thefe low dirty habitations are the very 
lurking-places of bad air and contagious difeafes. 
Such as live in them feldom enjoy good health -, and 
their children commonly die young. In the choice 
of a houfe, thofe who have it in their power ought 
always to pay the greateft attention to open free 
air. 

The various methods which luxury has invented to 
make houfes clofe and warm, contribute not a little 
to render them unwholefome. No houfe can be 
wholefcme unlefs the air has a free parfage through it. 
For which reafon houfes ought daily to be ventilated, 
by opening oppofite windows, and admitting a current 
of frefh air into every room. Beds, inftead of being 
thade up as foon as people rife out of them, ought to be 
turned down, and expofed to the frefh air from the 
open windows through the day. This would expel 
any noxious vapour, and could not fail to promote tht 
health of the inhabitants. 

In hofpitals, jails, (hips, &c. where that cannot be 
conveniently clone, ventilators fhould be ufed. The 
method of expelling foul, and introducing frefh air, 
by means of ventilators, is a moft falutary invention, 
and is indeed the moft ufeful of sll our modern me- 
dical improvements. It is capable of univerfal ap- 
plication, 
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plication, and is fraught with numerous advantages, 
both to thofc in health and ficknefs. In all places, 
where numbers of people are crowded together, venti- 
lation becomes abfolutely neceffary. 

Air which Magnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. 
is extremely noxious. That kind of air is to be 
avoided as the moft deadly poifon. It often kills 
almoft as quickly as lightning. For this reafon, 
people mould be very cautious in opening cellars 
that have been long ihut, or going down into deep 
wells, or pits, efpecially if they have been kept clofe 
covered*. 

Many people who have fplended houfes, chufe to 
fleep in fmall apartments. This conduct is very im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber ought always to be well- 
aired $ as it is generally occupied in the night only, 
when all doors and windows are fhut, If a fire be 
kept in it, the danger from a fmall room becomes 
flill greater. Numbers have been ftified when afleep* 
by a fire in a fmall apartment, which is always hurt- 
ful. 

Those who are obliged, on account ofbufinefs, tp 
fpend the day in clofe towns, ought, if poffible, to 
fleep in the country. Breathing free air in the night 
will, in fome meafure, make up for the want of it 
through the day. This practice would have a greater 
effect in preferving the health of citizens than is 
commonly imagined. 

* We have daily accounts of perfons who lofe their lives by 
going down into deep wells and other places where the air Mag- 
nates ; all thefe accidents might be prevented by only letting down 
a lighted candle before them, and flopping when they perceive it 
go out } yet this precaution, fimple as it is, is feldom ufed. 
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Delicate perfons ought, as much as poflible, to 
avoid the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful 
to the afthmatic and confumptive. Such perfons 
mould avoid cities as they would do the plague. The 
hypochondriac are likewife much hurt by it. I have 
often (een perfons fo much afRicled with this malady 
while in town, that it teemed impoffible for them to 
live, who, upon being removed to the country, were 
immediately relieved. The lame obfervation holds 
with regard to nervous and hyfteric women. Many 
people, indeed, have it not in their power to change 
their Situation in quefl of better air. All we can fay 
to fuch perfons is, that they mould go as often abroad 
into the open a:r as they can, that they mould admit 
frefh air frequently into their houfes, and take care ft 
keep them very clean. 

It was necefTary in former times, for fafety, to 
furround cities, colleges, and even fingle houfes, with 
high walls. Thefe, by obftru&ing the free current 
of air, never fail to render fuch places damp and 
imwhoiefome. As fuch walls are now, in mod parts 
of this country, become ufelefs, they ought to be 
pulled down, and every method taken' to admit a free 
paiiage to the air. Proper attention to Air and 
Cleanliness would tend more to prefer ve the health 
pf mankind, than all the endeavours of the faculty. 

Surrounding houfes too clofely with planting, or 
thick woods, likewife tends to render the air un- 
wholefome. Wood not only obftructs the free cur- 
rent of the air, but fends forth great quantities of 
moift exhalations, which render it constantly damp. 
Wood is very agreeable at a proper diftance from a 
houfc, but ihould never be planted too near it, efpe- 

cially 
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daily in a flat country. Many of the gentlemen's 
feats in England are rendered very unwholefome ;. m, 
the great quantity of v/ood which furrounds them. 

Houses fituated in low marfhy countries, or near 
large lakes of ftagnating water, are Jikewife un- 
wholefome. Waters which ftagnate not only render 
the air damp, but load it with putrid exhalations, 
which produce the maft dangerous and fatal dif- 
eafes. Thofe who are obliged to inhabit marfhy 
countries, ought to make choice of the dryeft fituati- 
ons they can hnd, to live generoufly, and to pay the 
tfricteft regard to cleanlinefs, 
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If frefh air be neceiTary for thofe in health, it is 
ftill more fo for the fick, who often lofe their lives 
for want of it. The notion that lick people muft be 
kept very hot, is fo common, that one can hardly 
tnter th& chamber where a patient lies, without be-* 
ing ready to faint, by reafon of the hot fufrbcating 
fmell. How this muft afFe<5b the fick any one may 
judge. No medicine is fo beneficial to the fick as 
frefh air. It is the moft reviving of all cordials, if 
it be administered with prudence. We are not, 
however, to throw open doors and windows at random 
upon the fick. Freih air is to be let into the chamber 
gradually, and, it po/uuie, by opening the windows of 
fome other apartment. 

The air of a fick perfon's chamber may be greatly 
frefhened, and the patient much revived, by fprinkling 
the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or any ether ftrong vegetable acid. 

In places where numbers of fick are crowded into 
the fame houfe, or, which is often the cafe, into the 
fame apartment, the frequent adrriiifion of ■ frefh air 

becomes 
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becomes abfolutely neceflary. Infirmaries, hofpj, 
tab, &c. are often rendered fo noxious, for want of 
proper ventilation, that the fick run more hazard from 
them than from the difeafe. This is particularly the 
cafe when putrid fevers, dyfenteries, and other infecti- 
ous difeafes prevail. 

Physicians, furgeons, and others who attend ho- 
fpitals, ought, for their own fafety, to take care that 
they be properly ventilated. Such perfons as arc 
obliged to fpendmoft of their time amongft the fick, 
rnn great hazard of being themfelves infecled when 
the air is bad. All hofpitals, and places of recep. 
tion for the fick, ought to have an open fituation, at 
fome diftance from any great town, and fuch patients 
as labour under any infectious difeafe ought never to 
be fuffered to come near the reft*. 



CHAP. V. 

OF EXERCISE. 

ANY people look upon the necefiity man tf 

under of earning his bread by labour, as a 

curfe. Be this as it may, it is evident from tht ftruc- 
ture of the body, that exercife is not lefs neceflary 
than food for the prefervation of health : Thofe whom 
poverty obliges to labour for daily bread, are not only 

* A yearfeldom partes that w« do not hear of fome hofpiMl 
phyfician or furgeon, having loft his life by an hofpital fever, 
caught from his parents. For this they have themfelves alone 
to blame. Their patients are either in an improper fituatioD; 0' 
th3y are too carelef* with regaid to thsi* own conduS, 

the 
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the moft healthy, but generally the rnoft happy parfi 

of mankind. Induftry feldom fails to place men 

above want, and activity ferves them inftead of phyfic. 

r This is peculiarly the cafe with thofe who live by 

"the cukure of the ground. The great incrcafe of 

inhabitants in infant colonies, p and the common 

.longevity of fuch as follow agriculture every where, 

"evidently prove it to be the moft healthful as well as the 

'moft ufeful employment. 

The love of activity mews itfelf very early in mam 

"So ftrong is this principle, that a healthy youth can- 
not be reftrained from exercife, even by the fear of 

'punifhment. Our love of motion is fureiy a ftrong 
proof of its utility. Nature implants no difpofition 

'in vain. It feems to be a catholic law throughout 
the whole animal creation, that no creature, without 
sxercife, mould enjoy health, or be able to find fub- 

-fiftence. Every creature, except man, takes as much 
)f it as isneceflary. He alone, and fuch animals as 
ire under his direction, deviate from this original law, 
md they fuffer accordingly. 

Inactivity never fails to induce an univerfal re- 
laxation of the folids, whkh difpofes the body to 
innumerable difeafes. When the folids are relaxed, 
: neither the digeftion, nor any of the Secretions, can 
;be duly performed. In this cafe, the worft confe- 
quences muft enfue. How can perfons who loll 
,all day in eafy chairs, and fleep all night on beds of 
down, fail to be relaxed ? Nor do fuch greatly mend 
the matter, who never ftir abroad but in a coach, 
fedan, or fuch like. Thefe elegant pieces of luxury 
are become fo common, that the inhabitants of great 
towns fcem to be in forae danger of lofing tiae ufe cf 

their 
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their limbs together. It is now below any c 
walk, who can afford to be carried. How ridic 
would it feern, to a peiTon unacquainted with modern 
luxury, to behold the young and healthy fwifiging 
along on the moulders of their fellow creatures ! or to 
fee a fat carcafe, over-run with difeafes occafioned by 
inactivity, dragged through the itreets by half a dozen 
horfes * 1 

Glandular obstructions, now fo common, gc» 
nerally procee4 from inactivity. Thefe are the 
moil obftinate of maladies. So long as the liver, 
kidnies, and other glands, duly perform their func- 
tions, health is feldom impaired ; but, when they 
fail, nothing can reftore it. Exercife is almoft the 
only cure we know for glandular obftru&ions ; in- 
deed, it does not always fucceed as a remedy ; but 
there is reafon to believe that it would feldom fail 
to prevent thefe complaints, were it ufed in due 
time. One thing is certain, that, amongli: thofe 
who take fufficient exercife, glandular difeafes are very 
jittle known •, whereas the indolent and inactive are, 
feldom free from them. 

Weak nerves are the conftant companions of in- 
activity. Nothing but exercife and open air can brace 
and ftrengthen the nerves, or prevent the endlefs 
train of difeafes which proceed from a relaxed ftate 

■ f * It is not neceffity, but falhion, which m?kes the ufe of car- 
riages fo common. There are many people who have not exer- 
cife enough to keep their humours from ftagnaiion, who yet dare 
not venture to make a vifit to their next neighbours, but in a roach 
orfedan, left they mould be looked down upon. Strange, that 
men mould be luch fools as to be laughed out of "the ufe of their 
limbs, or to throw away their health, in order to gratify a piece of 
vanity, or to comply with a ridiculous falhion ! ■ 

of 
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of thefd organs. We feldofh hear the active" or la- 
ws complain of nervous difeafes •, thefe are re- 
ferred for the fons of eafe and affluence. Many have 
been completely cured of thefe diforders by being 
reduced, from a date of opulence, to labour for their 
daily bread. This plainly points out the fources from 
whence nervous difeafes flow, and the means by which 
they may be prevented. 

It is abfoluCely impoflible to enjoy health, where 
the perfpiration is not duly carried on ; but that caft 
never be the cafe where exercife is neglected. When 
the matter which ought to be thrown off by perfpira- 
tion is retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, 
and occafions the gout, fevers, rheumatifm, &c. 
Exercife alone would prevent many of thofe difeafes 
which cannot be cured, and would remove others where 
medicine proves ineffectual. 

A late author*, in his excellent treatife on health, 
fays, that the weak and valetudinary ought to make 
exercife a part of their religion. We would recom- 
mend this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, 
but to all whofe bufinefs does not oblige them to take 
fufficient exercife, as fedentary artificers -}-, (hop- 
keepers, 

* Cheyne. 

f Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by wo- 
men. They bear confinement much better than men, and are 
fitter for every kind of bufinefs which does not require much 
/trength. It is ridiculous enough to fee a lufcy fellow mr.king 
pins, needles, or wateh- wheels, while many of the laborious parts 
ofhui'baudry are carried on by the other (ex. The fail is, we 
want men for laborious employments, while one half of the other 
fex are rendered itfelefs for want of occupations fuited to their 
ftrength, Sec. Were girls bred to mechanical employments, we 
fliould not fee fuch numbers of them profcitwte themfelves for 

bread, 
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keepers, fludious perfons, &c. Such ought to ijft 
exercife as regularly as they take food. This might 
generally be done without any interruption to buiinefj 
or real lofs of time. 

.No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 
the modern cutlom of lying a- bed too long in » 
morning. This is the general practice in great towns. 
The inhabitants of cities feldom rife before eight or 
nine o'clock ; but the morning is undoubtedly the bell 
time for exercife, while the ftomach is empty, and the 
body refreihed with fleep. Befides, the morning gj, 
braces and ftrengthens the nerves, and, in fome 
■meafure, anfwers the purpofe of a cold bath. Let 
any one who has been accuflomed to lie a-bed till 
eight or nine o'clock, rife by fix or feven, fpend a 
couple of hours in walking, riding, or any aftive 
diver/ion without doors, and he will find his fpirics 
eheerful and ferene through the day, his appetite 
-keen, and his body braced and ftrengthened. Cuftom 
Toon renders early rifing agreeable, and nothing tf» 
tributes more to the preservation of health. 

The inactive are continually complaining of paws 
oftheftomach, flatulencies, indigeftions, &c. Jhefc 
complaints, which pave the way to many others, are 
not to be removed by medicines. They can only be 
cured by a vigorous courfe of exercife, to which indeed 
they feldom fail to yield. 

-bread, nor fmd&ch a want of men for the important purpofesff 
.navigation, .agriculture, &c. An eminent . filk manufacturer toU 

me, that he found woman anfwer .better fur that buiinefs, than 
•men; and that he had lately taken a great many girls apprentices 

a* filk-weavcrs. ..Lhp.pe.4us exaniplewUl.be followed by many 
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Exercise, if poflible, ought always to be taken 
in the open air. When that cannot be done, various 
methods may be contrived for exercifing the body 
within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, 
&c. It is not neceffary to adhere ftrictly to any par- 
ticular kind of exercife. The beft way is to take 
them by turns, and to ufe that longeft which is rnoft 
fuitable to the ftrength and confutation. Thefe 
kinds of exercife which give action to moft of the 
bodily organs, are always to be preferred, as walk- 
ing, running, riding, digging, fwimming, and fuch 
like. 

It is much to be regretted, that active and manly 
diverfions are now fo little praclifed. Diverfions 
make people take more exercife than they otherwife 
would do, and are of the greateft fervice to fuch a* 
are not under the neceffity of labouring for their 
bread. As active diverfions Iofe ground, thofe of a 
fedentary kind feem to prevail. Sedentary diverfions 
are of no other ufe but to confume time. Inftead of 
relieving the mind, they often require more thought 
than either ftudy or bufineft. Every thing that in- 
duces people to fit ftill, unlefs it be fome necetfacy em- 
ployment, ought to be avoided. 

The diverfions which afford the beft exercife «re, 
hunting, mooting, playing at cricket, hand-ball, 
golff*, &c. Thefe exercife the limbs, promote 
perfpiration, and the other fecretions. They iikewife 

* Golff is a diverfion very common in North Britain. It is-well 
calculated for exercifing the body, and may always be taken in fuch 
moderation, as neither to over-heat nor fatigue. It has greatly 
the preference to cricket, tennis, or any of thofe games which can- 
not be played without violence, 

ftrengtheti 
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ftrengthen the lungs, and give firmnefs and agility to 
the whole body. 

Such as can, ought to fpend two or three hours 
a-day on horfeback ; thofe who cannot ride, fhould 
employ the fame time in walking. Exercife fnould 
never be continued too long. Over-fatigue prevents 
the benefit of exercife, and inftead of ftrengthening the 
body tends to weaken it. 

Every man mould lay himfelf under fome fort of 
neceffity to take exercife. Indolence, like other vices 
when indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes 
agreeable. Hence many who were fond of exercife 
in the early part of life, become quite averfe from it 
afterwards. This is the cafe of moft hypochondriac 
and gouty people, which renders their difeafes in a great 
meafure incurable. 

In fome countries laws have been made, obliging 
every man, of whatever rank, to learn fome mechani- 
cal employment. Whether fuch laws were cisfigned 
for the prefervation of health, or the encouragement 
of manufacture, is a queftion of no importance. 
Certain it is, that if gentlemen were frequently to 
amufe and exercife themfelves in this way, it might 
have many good effects. They would at lead derive 
as much honour from a few mafterly fpecimens of 
their own workmanfhip, as from the character of 
having ruined moft of their companions by gaming 
or drinking. Befides, men of Icifure, by applying 
themfelves to the mechanical arts, might improve 
them, to the great benefit of fociety. 

Indolence not only occaflons difeafes, and renders 

men ufelefs to fociety, but promotes all manner of 

vice. To fay a man is idle, is little better than 

4 calling 
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fcaHing him vicious. The mind, if not engaged in 
fame, ufeful purfuit, is constantly in queft of ideal 
pleafures, or imprefled with the apprehension of fome 
imaginary evil; From thefe fources proceed moft of 
the miferies of mankind. Certainly man was never 
intended to be idle. Inactivity fruftrates the very 
defign of his creation •, whereas an active life is the 
beft guardian of virtue, and the greateit prefervative 
of health. 



CHAP. VI; 
OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 

SLEEP, as well as diet, ought td be duly regu- 
lated. Too little fleep weakens the nerves, 
exhaufts the fpirits, and occafions difeafes ; and too 
much renders the mind dull; the body grofs, and dif- 
pofes to. apoplexies, lethargies and other complaints 
of a fi.milar nature. . A medium ought therefore to 
beobferved; but this is not eafy to fix. Children 
require more fleep than grown perfens, the laborious 
than the idle* and fuch as er»t and drink freely, than 
thofc who live abrtemioufly. Befides, the real quan- 
tity of fleep cannot be meafured by time ; as one per- 
ion will be more refreshed by five or fix hours fleep, 
than another by eight or tea. 

Children may always be allowed to take as much 
fleep as they pleafe ; but, for adults, fix or fevert 
hours is certainly fufiicient, and no one ought to 
exceed eight. Thofe whoiiea-bed more than eight 
hours may flumber, but they can be hardly faid to 
H fleep ; 
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deep j fuch generally tofs and dream away the fore- 
pare of the night, fink the reft towards morning, and 
dcfe till noon. The beft way to make fleep found and 
refreshing is to rife betimes. The cuftom of lying 
a-bed for nine or ten hours, not only makes the fleep 
lefs refrefhing, but relaxes the folids, and greatly wea- 
kens the conftitution. 

Nature points out night as the proper feafon for 
fleep. Nothing more certainly deftroys the confti- 
tution than night-watching. It is great pity that a 
practice fo destructive to health mould be fo much in 
fafhion. How quickly the want of reft in due feafon 
will blaft the moft blooming complexion, or ruin the 
beft conftitution, is evident from the ghaftly counten* 
ances of thofe who, as the phrafe is, turn day into night, 
aad night into day. 

To make fleep refrefhing, the following things art 
requifite : Firft, to take fbfiicicat exercife in the open 
air •, to avoid ftrong tea or coffee -, next, to eat a light 
fupper ; and laftly, to lie down with a mind as cheer- 
ful and ferene as poffible. 

It is certain that too much exercife will prevent 
ileep, as well as too little. We feldom however hear 
the active and laborious complain of reftlefs nights. 
It is the indolent and ilothful who generally have 
thefe complaints. Is it any wonder that a bed of 
down mould not be refrefhing to a perfon who fits all 
day in an eafy chair ? A great part of the pleafure of 
life confifts in alternate reft and motion ; but they whe 
neglect the latter can never relifh the former. The 
labourer enjoys more true luxury in plain food and 
found fleep, than is to be found in fumptuous tables 
and downy pillows, where exercife is wanting. 

That 
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That light (uppers caufe found deep, is true even, 
to a proverb. Many perfons, if they exceed the leaft 
at that meal, are fure to have uneafy nights •, and, 
if they fall afleep, the load and oppreffion on their 
ftomach and fpirita occafion frightful dreams, broken 
and difturbed reppfe, the night- mare, ore. Were the 
dime perfons to go to bed with a light fupper, or fit 
up till that meal was pretty well digeiled, they would 
enjoy found fleep, and rife refrefhed and cheer- 
ful. There are indeed fome people who cannot fleep 
unlefs they have eat fome folid food at night, but this 
does not imply the neceftity of a heavy fupper-, befides, 
thefe are generally perfons who have accuftomed them- 
felves to this method, and who do not take a (ufficieot 
quantity of folid food and exercife. 

Nothing more certainly difturbs our repofe than 
anxiety. When the mind is not at eafe, one feldom 
enjoys found fleep. That greateft of human bleffings 
flies the wretched, and vifits the happy, the cheerful, 
and the gay. This is a fufheient reafon why every 
man fhould endeavour to be as eafy in his mind as 
poflible when he goes to reft. Many, by indulging 
grief and anxious thought, have banifhed found fleep 
fo long, that they could never afterwards enjoy it. 

Sleep, when taken in the fore-part of the nighty 
is generally reckoned mod refrefhing. Whether this 
be the effect of habit or not, is hard to fay-, but as 
mod people are accuftomed to go early to bed when 
young, it may be prefumedthat fleep, at this feafon, 
will prove mod refrefhing to them ever after. Whe- 
ther the fore-part of the night be beft for fleep or 
not, furely the fore-part of the day is fitted both for 
H 2 bufinefs 
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bufinefs and amufement. I hardly ever knew aft 
early fifer who did not enjoy a good ftatc of health*. 

Of Clothing, 

The clothing ought to be fuited to the climate. 
Cuftom has no doubt a very great influence in this 
article ; but no cuftom can ever change the nature of 
things fo far, as to render the fame clothing fit for an 
inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the ifland of Jamaica. 
It is not indeed neceflary to obferve an exacl propor- 
tion betwixt the quantity of clothes we were, and the 
degree of latitude which we irmabit ; but, at the fame 
time, proper attention ought to be paid ta it, as well as 
to the opennefs of the country, the frequency and vio- 
lence of florins, &c. 

In youth, while the blood is hot and the perfpira* 
tion free, it is lefs neceffary to cover the body with i 
great quantity of clothes •, but, in the decline of life, 
when the fkin becomes rigid and the humours more 
cool, the clothing fhould be increafed. Many dif- 
eafes in the latter period of life proceed from a defed; 
of perfpiration ; thefe may, in fome meafure, be 
prevented by a fuitable addition to the clothing, or bjr 
wearing fuch as are better calculated for promoting, the 
difcharge from the fkin x as clothes made of cotton, 
flannel, &g. 

* Men of every occupation, and in every fituation of life, have 
lived to a good old age ; nay fome have enjoyed this bleffinj 
whofe planofliving was by no means regular : but it confifts 
with obfervation,_ that all very old men have been early rifers. 
This is the only circumftance attending longevity, to which I never 
knew an exception. 

The 
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The clothing ought likewifc to be fuited to the 
feafon of the year. Clothing may be warm enough 
for fummer, which is by no means fufficient for win- 
ter. Thegreateft caution, however, is neceffary in 
making thefe change?. We ought neither -to put off 
our winter clothes too foon, nor to wear our fummer 
ones too long. In this country, the winter often fets 
in very early with great rigour, and we have frequently 
cold weather even after the commencement of the fum- 
mer months, Jt would likewife be prudent not to 
make the change all at once, but to do it gradually •, 
and indeed the changes of apparel in this climate ought 
to be very inconfiderable, efpecially among thofe who 
have paffed the meridian of life *. 

Clothes often become hurtful by their being 
made fubfervient to the purpofes of pride or vanity. 
Mankind in all ages feem to have considered clothes 
in this view j accordingly their fafhion and figure 
have been continually varying, with very little regard 
either to health, the climate, or conveniency : A far- 
thingale, for example, may be very neceffary in hot 
fouthern climates, but furely nothing can be more ri- 
diculous in the cold regions of the north. 

Even the human fhape is often attempted to be 
mended by drefs, and thofe who know no better 

* That colds kill more than plagues, is an old obfervation ; and, 
with regard to this country, it holds ftriftly true. Every perfon 
of difcernment, however, will perceive, that moil of the colds 
which prove fo deilructive to the inhabitants of Britain are owing 
to their imprudence in changing clothes. A few warm days in 
March or April induce them to throw off their winter garments. 
without confidering, that our moft penetrating colds generally 
happen in May. 

fl 3 believe 
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believe that mankind would be monfters without its 
afliftance. All attempts of this nature are highly- 
pernicious. The moft deftrucYive of them in this 
country is that of fqueezing the ftomach and bowels 
into as narrow a compafs as poffible, to procure, 
what is falfely called, a fine fhape. By this praclice 
the aftion of the ftomach and bowels, the motion of 
the heart and lungs, and almoft all the vital func- 
tions, are obftrucled. Hence proceed indigeftions, 
Syncopes, or fainting fits, coughs, confumptions of the 
lungs, &c. 

The feet likewife often fuffer by pre/lure. How a 
fmall foot came to be reckoned genteel, I will not 
pretend to fay •, but certain it is, that this notion has 
made many perfons lame. Almoft nine-tenths of 
mankind are troubled with corns : a difcafe that is 
feldom or never occasioned but by ftrait fhoes. Corns 
are not only very troublefome, but by rendering peo- 
ple unable to walk, they may likewife be considered as 
the remote caufe of other difeafes*. 

The fize and figure of the fihoe ought certainly to 
be adapted to the foot. In children the feet are as 
well fhaped as the hands, and the motion of the toes 
as free and eafy as that of the fingers ; yet few perfons 
In the advanced periods of life are able to mr.ke any 
life of their toes. They are generally, by narrow 
fhoes, fqueezed all of a heap, and often laid over 
one another in fuch a manner as to be rendered 

* We often fee perfons., who are rendered quite lame by the 
nails of their toes having grown into the flefh, and frequently hear 
of mortifications proceeding from this caufe. All thefe, 2nd many 
Otherinconveniencics attending the feet, xnuil be imputed folely to 
the ule of fhort and ftrait flioes. 

altogether 
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altogether incapable of motion. Nor is the high 
heel lefs hurtful than the narrow toe. A lady may 
feem taller for walking on her tiptoes, but ihe will 
never walk well in this manner. It ftrains her 
joints, diftorts her limbs, makes her (loop, and ut- 
terly deftroys all her eafe and gracefulnefs of motion : 
It is entirely owing to fhoes with high heels and nar- 
row toes, that not one female in ten can be faid to walk 
well. 

In fixing on the clothes, due care fhould be taken 
to avoid all tight bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. 
when drawn too tight, not only prevent the free 
motion and ufe of the parts about which they arc 
bound, but likewife obftruct the circulation of the 
blood, which prevents the equal nourifhment and 
growth of thefe parts, and occafions various difeafes. 
Tight bandages about the neck, as flocks, cravats, 
necklaces, ' &c. are extremely dangerous. They. 
obftruct the blood in its courfe from the .rain, by 
which means headachs, vertigos, apoplexies, and other 
fatal difeafes are often occasioned. ♦. 

The perfection of drefs is to be eafy and dean. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous, than for any one to 
make him felf a flave to fine clothes. Such a one, 
and many fuch there are, would rather remain as fixt 
ss a ftatue from morning till night, than difcompofe a 
fmgle hair or alter the pofition of a pin. Were we 
to recommend any particular pattern for dreis, it 
would be that which is worn by the people called 
Quakers. They are always neat, clean, and often 
elegant, without any thing Superfluous. What others 
hy out upon tawdry laces, ruffles, and ribbands, they 
beftow upon faperior cleanlipefs. Finery is only the 
H 4 affectation 
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affectation of drefs, and very often covers a great 
deal of dirt. 

We {hall only add, with regard to clothing, that 
it ought not only to be fuited to the climate, the 
feafon of the year, and the period of life ; but like- 
wife to the temperature and conftitution. Robuft 
perfons are able to endure either cold or heat better 
thatrthe delicate j confequently may be lefs attentive 
to their clothing. But the precife quantity of clothe? 
neceflary for any perfon Cannot be determined by 
reafoning. It is entirely a matter of experience, and 
every man is beft judge for himfelf what quantity of 
clothes is neceffary to keep him warm*. 



CHAP. VII. 
OF INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN author f obferves, that temperance 
and excrcife are the two beft phyficians in the 
world. He might have added, that if thefe were 
duly regarded, there would be little occafion for any 
other. Temperance may juftly be called the parent 
of health ; yet numbers of mankind acl; as if they 

* The celebrated Boerhaave ufed tp fay, that no body fufFered 
by cold fave fools and beggars ; the latter not being able to pro- 
cure clothes, and the former not having fenfe to wear them. Be 
this as it may, I ccn with the ftria'eft truth declare, that in many 
cafes where the powers of medicine had been tried in vam, I have 
cured the patient by recommending thick fhoes, a flannel waiftcoat, 
a pair of under (lockings, or a flannel petticoat, to be worn during 
tnc cold feafon at leaft. 

t RoufTeau. 
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thought difeafes and death too flow in their progrefs,' 
and by intemperance and debauch, Teem, as it were, to 
folicit their approach. 

The danger of intemperance appears from the very 
conftruction of the human body. Health depends on 
that ftate of the folids and fluids which fits them for 
the due performance of the vital functions •, and, 
while thefe go regularly on, we are found and 
well ; but whatever difturbs them neceflarily impairs 
health. Intemperance never fails to diforder the 
whole animal O2conorny •, it hurts the digeftion, re- 
laxes the nerves, renders the different fecretions irre- 
gular, vitiates the humours, and occafions numberlefs 
difeafes. 

The analogy between the nourifhment of plants 
and animals affords a ftriking proof of the danger of 
intemperance. Moiflure and manure greatly promote 
vegetation •, yet an over-quantity of either will en- 
tirely deftroy it. The beft things become hurtful, 
nay deftructive, when carried to excefs. Hence we 
learn, that the highefr. degree of human wifdom con- 
fifts in regulating our appetites and paflions fo as 
to avoid all extremes. • It is that chiefly which en- 
titles us to the character of rational beings. The 
flave of appetite will ever be the difgrace of human 
nature. 

The Author of Nature hath endued us with vari- 
ous paflions, for the propagation of the fpecies, the 
prefervation of the individual, &c. Intemperance is 
the abufe of thefe paflions •, and moderation confifts 
in the proper regulation of them. Men, not con- 
tented with fatisfying the Ample calls of Nature, 
create artificial wants, and are perpetually in fearch 

of 
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of fomething that may gratify them •, but imaginary 
wants never can be gratified. Nature is content with 
little ; but luxury knows no bounds. Hence the 
epicure, the drunkard, and the debauchee, fcldom 
flop in their career, till their money, or their confti- 
tution fails : Then indeed they generally fee their 
error when too late. 

It is impofrible to lay down fixt rules with re- 
gard to diet, on account of the different confti- 
tutions of mankind. The moil: ignorant perfon, 
however, certainly knows what is meant by excefs-, 
and it is in the power of every man, if he choofes, 
to avoid it. 

The great rule of diet is to ftudy simplicity . Na- 
ture delights in the moft plain and fimple food, and 
every animal, except man, follows her dictates. Man 
alone riots at large, and ranfacks the whole creation 
in queft of luxuries, to his own deftruction. An ele- 
gant writer * of the laft age fpeaks thus of intem- 
perance in diet : " For my part, when I behold a 
" fafhionable table fet out in all its magnificence, I 
" fancy that I fee gouts and dropfies, fevers and le- 
" thargies, with other innumerable diftempers, laying 
" in ambufcade among the dimes." 

^ Nor is^ intemperance in other things lefs deftruc- 
tivc than in diet. How quickly does the immoderate 
purfuit of carnal pleafures, or the abufe of intoxicating 
liquors, ruin the beft constitution ! Indeed thefe vices 
generally go hand in hand. Hence it is that we b 
often behold the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, 
.even before they have arrived at the prime of life, 
.worn out with difeafes, and hafting with fvyift pace tP 
£ Addifon. 
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an untimely grave. Did men reflect on the painful 
difeafcs, and premature deaths, which are daily occa- 
fioned by intemperance, it would be fufficient to make 
them fhrink back with horror from the indulgence 
even of their darling pleafures. 

Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone ; 
the innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. 
How many wretched orphans are to be (ecn embracing 
dunghills, whofe parents, regardlefs of the future, 
{pent in riot and debauch what might have ferved to 
bring up their offspring in a decent manner ? Hsw 
often do we behold the mifeiable mother, with her 
helplefs infants, pining in want, while the cruel father 
is indulging his infatiate appetites ? 

Families are not only reduced to mifery, but even 
extirpated by intemperance. Nothing tends (o much 
to prevent propagation, and to fnorten the lives of 
children, as the intemperance of parents. The poor 
man who labours all day, and at night lies down con- 
tented with his humble fare, can boaft a numerous 
offspring, while his pampered lord, funk in eafe and 
luxury, often languishes without an heir to his ample 
fortunes. Even Hates and empires feel the influence 
cf intemperance, and rife or fall as it prevails. 

Instead of mentioning the different kinds of in- 
temperance, and pointing out their influence upon 
health, we mall only, by way of example, make a few 
obfervations on one particular fpecies of that vice, viz. 
the abufe of intoxicating liquors. 

Every act of intoxication puts Nature to the ex- 
pence of a fever, in order to difcharge the poifonous 
draught. When this is repeated almoft every day, it 
is eafy to forefce the ccnfequcnces. That conftitution 
15 mull 
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muft be ftrong indeed, which is able long to hold out 
under a daily fever ! Bat fevers occafioned by drinking 
do not always go off in a day ; they frequently end in 
an inflammation of the breaft, liver, or brain, and pro. 
duce fatal effects. 

Though the drunkard mould not fall by an acute 
difeafe, he feldom efcapes thofe of a chronic kind. 
Intoxicating liquors, when ufed to excefs, weaken 
the bowels and fpoil the digeftion j they deftroy the 
power of the nerves, and occafion paralytic and con. 
vulfive diforders ; they likewife heat and inflame the 
blood, deftroy its balfamic quality, render it unfit for 
circulation, and the nourifhment of the body. Hence 
obstructions, atrophies, dropfies, and confumptions 
of the lungs. Thefe are the common ways in which 
drunkards make their exit. Difeafes of this kind, 
when brought on by hard drinking, feldom admit of a 
cure, 

Many people injure their health by drinking, whQ 
feldom get drunk. The continual habit of foaking, 
as it is called, though its effects be not fo violent, is 
not lefs pernicious. When the veffels are kept con- 
ilantly full and upon the ftretch, the different digeftions 
can neither be duly performed, nor the humours pro* 
perly prepared. Hence moft people of this character 
are afflicted with the gout, the gravel, ulcerous fores in 
tht legs, &c. If thefe diforders do not appear, they 
are feized with low fpirits, hypochondriacal affections, 
and other fymptomsofindigeftion. 

Consumptions are now fo common, that it is 

thought one-tenth of the inhabitants of great towns 

die of that difeafe. Hard drinking is no doubt one 

of the caufes to which we muft impute the increafe of 

1 ? confump- 
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confumptions. The great quantities of vifcid malt* 
liquor drank by the common people of England, 
cannot fail to render the blood fizy and unfit for circus 
lation ; from whence proceed obftruclions, and inflam- 
mations of the lungs. There are few great ale-drinkers 
who are not phthifical : nor is that to be wondered at* 
confidering the glutinous and almoft indigeftible nature 
of ftrong ale. 

Those who drink ardent fpirits or ftrong wines run 
ftill greater hazard j thefe liquors heat and inflame the 
blood, and tear the tender vefTels of the lungs in 
pieces j yet fo great is the confumption of them in 
this country, that one would almoft be induced to 
think the inhabitants lived upon them*. 

The habit of drinking proceeds frequently froni 
misfortunes in life. The miferable fly to it for relief. 
It affords them indeed a temporary eafe. But, alas f 
this folace is mort-lived ; and when it is over,- the 
fpirits fink as much below their ufual tone as they 
had before been raifed above it. Hence a repetition 
of the dofe becomes neceflary, and every frefli dofc 
makes way for another, till the unhappy wretch 
becomes a flave to the bottle, and at length falls a 
factifice to what at firft perhaps was taken only as a 

* We may form Tome notion of the immenfe quantity of ardent 
fpirits confumed in Great-Britain from this circumftance, that in 
th£ city of Edinburgh and its environs, befides the great quanti- 
ty of foreign fpirits duly entered, and the ftill greater quantity 
which is fuppofed to be fmuggled, it is computed that above two 
thoufand private (tills are conftantly employed in preparing a poi- 
fonous liquor called Molaffis. The common people have got fo' 
univerfally into the habit of drinking this bafe fpirit, that when a 
porter or labourer is feen reeling along the Greets, they fay, he has 
got malajfsd. 

medicine* 
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medicine. No man is fo dejeeled as the drunkard 
when his debauch is gone off. Hence it is, that 
thofe who have the greater! flow of fpirits while the 
glafs circulates freely, are of all others the moft 
melancholy when fober, and often put an end to their 
own miferable exillence in a fit of fpleen or ill 
humour. 

Drunkenness not only proves deflruftive to 
health, but likewife to the faculties of the mind. 
It is ftrange that creatures who value themfelves on 
account of a fuperior degree of reafon to that of 
brutes, mould take pleafure in finking fo far below 
them. Were fuch as voluntarily deprive themfelves 
of the ufe of reafon, to continue ever after in that 
condition, it would feem but a juft punifhment, 
Though this be not the confequence of one act of 
intoxication, it feldom fails to fucceed a couife of it, 
By a habit of drinking, the greatefl genius is often re- 
duced to a mere idiot *. 

Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young per- 
fons. It heats their blood, impairs their ilrength, 

* It is amazing that cur improvements in arts, learning, and 
politenefs have not put the barbarous cuftom of drinking to excels 
out of fafhion. It is indeed Iefs common in South Britain than it 
was formerly ; but it Hill prevails very much in the North, where 
this relic of barbarity is mistaken for hofpitaiity. There no man 
is fuppofed to entertain his guefts well, who docs not mike them 
drunk. Forcing people to drink, is certainly the greatcll piece 
of rudenefs that any man can be guilty of. Manlinefs, complai- 
sance, or mere good-nature, may induce a man to take his gla&i 
if urged to it, at a time when he might as well take poifou. The 
cuftom of drinking to excefs has long been out of falhion in 
France ; and, as it begins to lofe ground among the politer part 
of the Englifh, wc hope it will foo 1 be banifhed from tvtry part of 
this ifland. 

and' 
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ind obftructs their growth ♦, befides, the frequent ufe 
en" ftrong liquors in the early part of life deftroys any 
benefit that might arife from them afterwards. Thofe 
who make a practice of drinking generous liquors when 
young, cannot expect to reap any benefit from them as 
a cordial in the decline of life. 

Drunkenness is not only in itfelf a moft abomi- 
nable vice, but is an inducement to many others. 
There is hardly any crime fo horrid that the drunkard 
will not perpetrate for the love of liquor. We have 
known mothers fell their children's clothes, the food 
that they mould have eat, and afterwards even the 
infants themfelves, in order to purchafe the accurfed 
draught. 



CHAP. VIII. 
OF CLEANLINESS. 



TH E want of cleanlinefs is a fault which admit9 
of no excufe. Where water can be had for 
nothing, it is furely in the power of every perfon to 
be clean. The continual difcharge from our bodies 
by perfpirtion renders frequent change of apparel 
neceflary. Changing apparel greatly promotes the 
fecretion from the fkin, fo neceffary for health. When 
that matter which ought to be carriedorTby perfpirati- 
on, is either retained in the body, or rcforbed from 
dirtv clothes, it muft cccafion difeafes. 

Diseases 
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Diseases of the flcin are chiefly owing to want 
of cleanlinefs*. They may indeed tie caught bj 
infection, or brought on by poor living, unwhole- 
fome food; &c. but they will feldom continue long 
where cleanlinefs prevails. To the fame caufe muft 
we impute the various kinds of ^vermin which in- 
feft the human body, houfes, &c. Thefe may al- 
ways be banimed by cleanlinefs alone, and wherever 
they abound, we have reafon to believe it is neg; 
lected. 

One common caufe of putrid arid malignant fevers 
is the want of cleanlinefs. Thefe fevers commonly 
begin among the inhabitants of clofe dirty houfes, 
who breathe unwholefome air, take little exercife, 
and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is geae- 
rally hatched, which often fpreads far and wide, to 
the deftruction of many. Hence cleanlinefs may U 
considered as an object of public attention. It is not 
fufficient that I be clean myfelf, while the want of it 
in my neighbour affects my health as well as his own. 
If dirty people cannot be removed as a common nui- 
fance, they ought at leaft td be avoided as in/ectious, 
All who regard their health mould keep at a diftancc 
even from their habitations. 

In places where great numbers of people are col« 
leeted, cleanlinefs becomes of the utmoft importance, 

* Mr. Pot, in his furgical obfervations, mentions a dif«fe 
which he calis the chimney -fwceper9 cancer, as it is almoft peculiar 
to that unhappy fet of people. This he attributes to neglect of 
cleanlinefs, and with great juftice. I am convinced, if that part of 
the body which is the feat of this cruel difeafe was keot clean by 
frequent wafhing, it would never happen. 

it 
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It is well known, that infectious difeafes are com- 
municated by tainted air. Every thing, therefore* 
which tends to pollute the air, or fpread the infec- 
tion, ought with the utmoft care to be guarded 
againft. For this reafon, in great towns, no filth, 
of any kind, mould be permitted to lie upon the {treets. 
Nothing is more apt to convey infection than the ex- 
crements of the difeafed. 



Lv many great towns the ftreets are little better 
than dunghills, being frequently covered with allies, 
dung, and naftinefs of every kindi Even flaughter- 
houfes, or killing fhambles, are often to be kan m 
the very centre of great towns. The putrid blood, 
excrements, &c. with which thefe places are gene- 
rally covered, cannot fail to taint the air, and render 
it unwholefome. How eafily might this be pre- 
vented by acftive magistrates, who have it always in 
their power to make proper laws relative to things 
of this nature, and to enforce the obfervance of 
them ! 



We are lorry to fay, that the importance of gene- 
ral cleanlinefs does not feem to be fufficiently under- 
stood by the magistrates of moft great towns in Bri- 
tain ; though health, pleafure, and delicacy, all con- 
fpire to recommend an attention to it. Nothing can 
be more agreeable to the fenfes, more to the honour 
of the inhabitants, or more conducive to their health, 
*him a clean town ; nor can any thing imprefs a 
ftranger with a more difrefpectful idea of any people 
than its oppofite. Whatever pretentions, people may 
make to learning, politenefs, or civilization, we will 

1 venture 
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venture to affirm, that fo long as they negledr, clean- 
linefs, they are in a {late of barbarity *. 

The peafants in raoft countries feem to hold clean- 
linefs in a fort of contempt. Were it not for the open 
fituation of their houfes, they would often feel the 
bad effects of this difpofition. One feldom fees a 
farm-houfe without a dunghill before the door, and 
frequently the cattle and their mafters lodge under 
the fame roof. Peafants are likewife extremely care- 
lefs with refpect to change of apparel, keeping their 
houfes, &c. clean. This is merely the effecT: of in- 
dolence and a dirty difpofition. Habit may indeed 
render it lefs difagreeable to them, but no habit can 
ever make it falutary to wear dirty clothes, or breathe 
unwholefome air. 

As many articles of diet come through the handi 
of peafants, every method fTiouId be taken to encou- 
rage and promote habits of cleanlinefs among them. 
This, for example, might be done by giving a finall 
premium to the perfon who brings the cleaneftand 
bed article of any kind to market, as butter, cheefe, 
&c. and by punifhing feverely thofe who bring it 

* In ancient Rome the greateft men did not think cleanlinefs 
an object unworthy of their attention. Pliny fays, the Ckaca, of 
common fewers for the conveyance of filth and naftinefs from th< 
city, were the greateft of all the public works ; and bellow 
higher encomiums upon Tarquinius,. Agrippa, and others wb» 
made and improved them, than on thofe who atchieved the great* " 
conquefls. 

How truly great does the Eperor Trajan appear, 
giving directions to Pliny his proconful, concerning the making 
of a common fewer for the health and convenience of a con- 
quered city ? 

dirty. 
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dirty. The fame method mould be taken with 
butchers, bakers, brewers, all who are employed in. 
preparing the necefTaries of life. 

In camps the (Irideft regard fhouid be paid to 
cleanlinefs. By negligence in this matter^ infectious 
di/eafes are often fpread amongft a whole army ; and. 
frequently more die of thefe than by the fword. The 
Jews, during their encampments in the wildernefSjf 
received particular inftruftions with refpect to clean- 
linefs *. The rules enjoined them ought to be ob-* 
ferved by all in the like fituation. Indeed the whole 
fyftem of laws delivered to that people has a manifeft 
tendency to promote cleanlinefs. Whoever confiders 
the nature of their climate, the difeafes to which they 
were liable, and their dirty difpolitiort, will fee the pro- 
priety of fuch laws. 

1 It is remarkable, that, in mod eaitern countries, 

' cleanlinefs makes a great part of their religion. The 

1 Mahometan, as well as the Jewifh religion, enjoins 

various bathings, warnings, and purifications. No 

doubt thefe might be defigned to reprefent inward 

: purity •, but they were at the farrie time calculated for 

the prefervation of health. However whimficai thefe 

warnings may appear to feme, few things would tend 

more to prevent difeafes than a proper attention to 

many of them. Were every perfon, for example, 

after vifiting the tick, handling a dead body, \>r 

touching any thing that might convey infection* to 

. * Thou fhalt have a place alfo without the camp, whither thovt 
{halt go forth abroad : and thou fhalt have a ' paddle upon thy 
weapon: and it fhall be v/hen thou fhalt eafe tlr/felf abroad, thou 
fhalt dig therewith, aid fhalt turn back, and cover that which 
«dmeth from thee, &c. Deuter. chap, xxiii. ver. i2> 13* 

I z tvaih 
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wafli before he went into company, or fat down to 
meat, he would run lefs hazard either of catching the 
infection himfelf, or of communicating it to others. 

. Frequent warning not only removes the filth and 
fordes which adhere to the fkin, but likewife pro. 
motes the perfpiration, braces the body, and en- 
jivens the fpirits. How refreshed, how cheerful 
and agreeable does one feel on being fhaved, wafhed, 
andihifted; efpecially when thefe o5ices have been 
neglected longer than ufual ! 

The eaftern cuttom of wafting the feet, though 
lefs necefTary in this country, is neverthelefs a very 
agreeable piece of cleanlinefs, and contributes greatly 
to the prefervation of health. The fweat and dirt 
with which thefe. parts are frequently covered, cannot 
fail to obftrud the perfpiration. This piece of clean. | 
linefs would often prevent colds and fevers. Were 
people careful to bathe their feet and legs in luke- 
warm water at night, after being expofed to cold or 
wet through the day, they would feldom experience 
the ill effects which often proceed from thefe 
eaufes. 

A proper attention to cleanlinefs is no where more 
neceflary than on fhipboard. If epidemical diftempers 
break out there, no one can be fafe. The beft way to 
prevent them, is to take care that the whole company 
be cleanly in their clothes, bedding, Szc. Whet 
infectious difeafes do break out, cleanlinefs is the 
moft likely means to prevent their fpreading : it is 
likewife neceflary to prevent their returning after- 
wards, or being conveyed to other places. For this 
purpofe, the clothes, bedding, &c. of the fick ought 
to be carefully warned, and fumigated with brim- 

ftone, 
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ftone. Infection will lodge a long time in dirty- 
clothes, and afterwards break out in the moil terrible 
manner. 

In places where great numbers of fick people are 
colle&ed together, cleanlinefs ought to be moft re- 
ligioufly obferved. The very fmell in fuch places 
is often fufficient to make one ficic. It is eafy to 
imagine what effect that is likely to have upon the 
difeafed. In an hofpital or infirmary, where clean- 
linefs is neglected, a perfon in perfect health has a 
greater chance to become fick, than a fick perfon has 
to get well. 

Few things are more unaccountable than that 
neglect, or rather dread of cleanlinefs, which appears 
among thofe who have the care of the fick-, they 
think it almofl: criminal to fuffer any thing that is 
clean to come near a perfon in a fever, for example, 
and would rather allow him to wallow in all manner 
of filth than change the leaft bit of his linen. If 
cleanlinefs be necefiary for perfons in health, it is cer- 
tainly more fo for the fick. Many difeafes may be 
cured by cleanlinefs alone -, molt of them might be 
mitigated by it •, and, where it is neglected, the 
{lighter!: diforders are often changed into the moft 
malignant. The fame miitaken care which prompted 
people to prevent the leaft admiffion of frefh air to 
the fick, feems to have induced them to keep them 
dirty. Both thefe deftructive prejudices will, we hope, 
be foon entirely eradicated. 

Cleanliness is certainly agreeable to our nature; 

We cannot help approving it in others, even though 

we fhould not practife it ourfelves. It. fooner attracts 

our regard than even finery itfelf, and often gains 

I 3 efteem 
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efteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the 
higheft as well as the lowed ftation, and cannot be dif, 
penfed with in either. Few virtues are of more irru 
portance to fociety than general cleanlinefs. It ought 
to be carefully cultivated every where ; but, in popu. 
lous cities, it mould be almoft revered*. 
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CHAP. IX. 
OF INFECTION. 

MOST difeafes are infectious. Every perfon 
ought therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all 
communication with the difeafed. The common 
practice of vifiting the fick, though often well meant, 
has many ill confequences. Far be it from us to dif. 
courage any act of charity or benevolence, efpecially 
towards thofe in diftrefs •, but we cannot help blaming 
fuch as endanger their own or their neighbours lives 
by a rniftaken friendfhip, or an impertinent curiofity, 

The houfes of the fick, efpecially in the country, 
are generally crowded from morning till night with 

* As it isimpoflible to be thoroughly clean without a fufficient 
quantity of water, we would earneffrly recommend it to the nugi- 
jlratej of great towns to be particularly attentive to this article. 
Molt great towns in Britain arefo fituated as to be eafily fcppH 
with water ; and thole perfons who will not make a proper W of 
it, after it is brought to their hand, certainly deferve to be fevers- 
\y punifned. The ftreets of great towns, where water can be had, 
ought to be waflied every day. This is the only effe&ual method 
for keeping them thoroughly clean ; and, upon trial, we are per- 
faaded, it will be found the cheapeft, 
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idle vifitors. It is cuftomary, in fuch places, for 
fervants and young people to wait upon the Tick by 
turns, and even to fit up with them all night. It 
would be a miracle indeed mould fuch always efcape. 
Experience teaches us the danger of this conduct. 
People often catch fevers in this way, and communicate 
them to others, till at length they become epidemic. 

It would be thought highly improper, for one- 
who had not had the finall-pox, to wait upon a pa- 
tient in that difeafe ; yet many other fevers are almoft 
as infectious as the fmall pox, and not lefs fatal. 
Some imagine, that fevers prove more fatal in vil- 
lages than in great towns, for want of proper medical 
affiftance. This may fometimes be the cafe i but we 
are inclined to think it oftener proceeds from the caufe 
above mentioned. 

Were a plan to belaid down for communicating 
infection, it could not be done more effectually than 
by the common method of vifiting the rick. Such 
vifitors not only endanger themfelves and their con- 
nections, but likewife hurt the fick. By crowding 
the houfe, they render the air unwholefome, and by 
their private whifpers and difmal countenances dis- 
turb the imagination of the patient, and deprefs his 
fpirits. Perfons who are il^ efpecially in fevers, 
ought to be kept as quiet as poflible. The fight of 
ftrange faces, and every thing that diffurbs the mind, 
hurts them. 

The common practice in country-places of inviting 
great numbers of people to funerals, and crowding 
them into the fame apartment where the corpfe lies, 
is another way of fpreading infection. The infection 
does not always die with the patient. Every thing 

I 4 that 
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that comes into contact with his body, while alive," 
receives the contagion, and fome of them, as clothes, 
blankets, &c. will retain it for a long time. Perfons 
who die of infectious diforders ought not to lie long 
unburied ; and people fhould keep, as much as poffi. 
ble, at a diftance from them. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the fpreading of 
infectious difeafes, if thofe in health, were kept at a 
proper diftance from the fick. The Jewifh Legiflator, 
among many other wife inftitutions for preferving 
health, has been peculiarly attentive to the means 
of preventing infection, or defilement as it is called, 
either from a difeafed perfon or a dead body. In 
many cafes the difeafed were to be feparated from 
thcfe in health •, and it was deemed a crime even to, 
approach their habitations. If a perfon only touched 
a difeafed or dead body, he was appointed to v/afh him- 
felf in water, and to keep for fome time at a diftance 
from fociety. 

Infectious difeafes are often communicated by 
clothes. It is extremely dangerous to wear apparel 
which has been worn by the deceafed, unlefs it has been 
well wafned and fumigated, as infection may lodge a 
long time in it, and afterwards produce very tragical 
effects. This mews the danger of buying at random 
the clothes which have been ufed by other people. 

Infectious diforders are frequently imported. 
Commerce, together with the riches of foreign climes, 
brings us alfo their difeafes. Thefe do often more 
than counterbalance all the advantages of that trade 
by means of which they are introduced. It is to be 
regretted, that fo little care is commonly beftowed, 
either to prevent ta^ introduction or fpreading of 

infectious 
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infectious difeafes. Some attention indeed is gene- 
rally paid to the plague •> but other difeafes pafs un- 
regarded *. 

Infection is often fpread in cities by jails, hofpi- 
tals, &c. Thefe are frequently fituated in the very 
middle of populous towns ; and when infectious dif- 
eafes break out in them, it is impoflible for the in- 
habitants to efcape. Did magistrates pay any regard 
to the health of the people, this evil might be eafily 
remedied. 

Many are the caufes which tend to diitufe infec- 
tion through populous cities. The whole atrnofpherc 
of a large town is one contaminated rnafs, abound- 
ing with various kind of infection, and muft be 
pernicious to health. The befl: advice that we can 
give to fuch as are obliged to live in large cities, is, 
to chufe an open fituation ; to avoid narrow, dirty, 
crowded (treets -, to keep their own houfes and offices 
clean ; and to be as much abroad in the open air as 
their time will permit. 

* Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the im- 
portation of difeafes, that there is to prevent fmuggling, it would 
be attended with many happy confequences. This might eafily 
be done by appointing a phyiirian at every confiderable fea-port, 
to infpeft the fhip's company, pafiengers, &c. before they came 
afhore, and, if any fever or other infectious diforder prevailed, 
to order the (hip to perform a fhort quarantine, and to fend the 
fick to fome hofpital or proper place to be cured. He might 
likewife order all the clothes, bedding, &c. which had been uied 
by the fick during the voyage, to be either deftroyed, or tho- 
roughly cleanfed by fumigation, &c. before any of it were fent 
afhore. A fcheme of this kind, if properly conducted, would 
prevent many fevers, and other infectious difeafes, from being 
brought by failors into fea-port towns, and by this means difafed all 
over the country. 

It 
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It would tend greatly to prevent the fpreading f 
infectious difeafes, were proper nurfes every where 
employed to take care of the fick. This might often 
fave a family, or even a whole town, from being in. 
fecled by one perfon, We do not mean that people 
mould abandon their friends or relations in diftrefs, 
but only to put them on their guard againft being too 
much in company with thofe who are afflicted with 
difeafes of an infectious nature. 

Such as wait upon the fick in infectious difeafes, 
run very great hazard. They mould fluff their 
nofes with tobacco, or fome other ftrong fmelling 
herb, as rue, tanfy, or the like. They ought like- 
wife to keep the patient very clean, to fprinkle the 
room where he lies with vinegar, or other ftrong acids, 
frequently to admit a ftream offrefn air into it, and 
to avoid the fmell of his breath as much as they can, 
They ought never to go into company without having 
changed their clothes and warned their hands -, other- 
wife, if the difeafe be infectious, they will in all proba- 
bility carry the contagion along with them*. 

However trifling it may appear to inconsiderate 
perfons, we will venture to affirm, that adueatten- 

* There is reafon to believe that infection is often conveyed 
from one place to another by the careleffnefs of the faculty thera- 
felves. Many phyficians affect a familiar way of fitting upon the 
patient's bedfide, and holding his arm for a confiderable time. If 
the patient has the fmall-pox, or any other infectious difeafe, there 
is no doubt but the doctor's hands, clothes, &c. will carry away 
fome of the infection ; and, if he goes directly to vifit another 
patient without warning his hands, changing his clothes, or being 
expofed to the open air, which is not feldom the cafe, is it any 
wonder that he fhould carry the difeafe along with him ? Phyficians 
not only endanger others, but alfo themfelves, by this practice. 
And, indeed, they fometimes fuffer for th=ir want of care. 

tion 
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tlon to thofe things which tend to diffufe infection 
would be of great importance in preventing difeafes. 
As moil difeafes are m fome degree infectious, no 
one mould continue long with the fick, except the 
necelfary attendants. I mean not, however, by this 
caution, to deter thofe whofe duty or ofHce leads them 
to wait upon the fick, from fueh a laudable and necef- 
fary employment. 

Many things are in the power of the magistrate, 
which would tend to prevent thQ fpreading of infec- 
tion j as the promoting of public cleanlinefs •, re- 
moving jails, hofpitals, burying grounds, and other 
places where infection may be generated, at a proper 
diftance from p,reat towns* •, widening the ftreets ; 
pulling down ufelefs walls, and taking all methods to 
promote a free circulation of air through every part of 
the town, &c. Public hofpitals, or proper places of 
reception for the tick, provided they were kept clean, 
well ventilated, and placed in an open fituation, 
would likewife tend to prevent the fpreading of in- 
fection. Such places of reception would prevent the 
poor, when fick, from being vifited by their idle or 
officious neighbours. They would likewife render it 
unneceflary for fick fervants to be kept in their ma- 
tters houfes. ' Matters had better pay for having their 
fervants taken care of in an hofpital, than run the 
hazard of having an infectious difeafe diffufed among 
a numerous family. Sick fervants and poor people, 
when placed in hofpitals, are not only lefs apt to dif- 
fufe infection among their neighbours, but have like- 
wife the advantage of being well attended. 

* The ancients would not fufFer even the Temples of their gods, 
where the fick retorted, to be built withja the walls ofa city. 
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We "are not, however, to learn that hofpitals, in- 
ftead of preventing infection, may become the means 
of diffufing it. When they are placed in the middle 
of great towns •, when numbers of patients are crowded 
together into fmall apartments ; when there is a con- 
ftant communication kept up between the citizens and 
the patients -, and when cleanlinefs and ventilation are 
neglected, they become nefts for hatching difeafes, and 
every one who goes into them not only runs a ri/k of 
receiving infection himfelf, but likewife of commu- 
nicating it to others. This, however, is not the fault 
of the hofpitals, but of thofe who have the manage- 
ment of them. It were to be wimed, that they were 
both more numerous, and upon a more refpectable 
footing, as that would induce people to go into them 
with lefs reluctance. This is the more to be defired, 
becaufe morr. of the putrid fevers and other infectious 
diforders break out among the poor, and are by them 
communicated to the better fort. Were proper atten- 
tion paid to the firft appearances of fuch diforders, 
and the patients early conveyed to an hofpital, we 
mould feldom fee a putrid fever, which is almoft as 
infectious as the plague, become epidemic. 



CHAP. X. 
OF THE PASSIONS. 

TH E paffions have great influence both in the 
caufe and cure of difeafes. How the mind af- 
fects the body, will, in all probability, ever remain 
afecret.^ It is fufficient for us to know, that there 
is eftablifhed a reciprocal influence betwixt the men- 
tal 
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tal and corporeal parts, and that whatever injures the 
one disorders thz other. 

Of Anger. 

The paflion of anger ruffles the mind, diftorts the 
countenance, hurries on the circulation of the blood, 
and diforders the whole vital and animal functions* 
It often occafions fevers, and other accute difeafes ; 
and (bmetimes even fudden death. This paffion is 
peculiarly hurtful to the delicate, and thofe of weak 
nerves. I have known fuch perfons frequently lofe 
their lives by a violent fit of anger, and would advife 
them to guard againft the excefs of this paflion with 
the utmoft care. 

It is not indeed always in our power to prevent be- 
ing angry ; but we may furely avoid harbouring re- 
fentment in our bread. Refentment preys upon the 
mind, and occafions the moft obftinate chronical dif- 
orders, which gradually wade the conftitution. No- 
thing (hews true greatnefs of mind more than to for- 
give injuries : it promotes the peace of fociety, and 
greatly conduces to our own eafe, health, and felicity. 

Such as value health mould avoid violent gufts of 
anger, as they would the moft deadly poifon. Neither 
ought they to indulge refentment, but to endeavour 
at all times to keep their minds calm and ferene. No- 
thing tends fo much to the health of the body as a 
conftant tranquillity of mind. 

Of Fear. 

The influence of fear, both in occasioning and 
aggravating difeafes, is very great. No man ought 
to be blamed for a decent concern about life ; but too 

great 
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great a defire to preferve it, is often the caufe of 
lofing it. Fear and anxiety, by deprefiing the fpi. 
tits, not only difpofe us to difeafes, but often render 
thofe difeafes fatal which an undaunted mind would 
overcome. 

Sudden fear" has generally violent effects. EpU 
ieptic fits, and other convulfive diforders, are often 
occasioned by it. Hence the danger of that practice, 
fo common among young people, of frightening one 
another. Many have lofi their lives, and others have 
been rendered miferable, by frolics of this kind. It 
is dangerous to tamper with the human paflions. 
The mind may eafily be thrown into fuch diforder as 
never again to act with regularity. 

But the gradual effects of fear prove moft hurt- 
ful. The conftant dread of fome future evil, by 
dwelling upon the mind, often occafions the very 
evil it(df. Hence it comes to pafs, that fo many 
die of thofe very difeafes of which they long had 4 
dread, or which had been imprefled on their minds 
by fome accident, or foolifli prediction. This, fof 
example, is often the cafe with women in child- 
bed. Many of thofe who die in that fituation are 
imprefled with the notion of their death a long time 
before it happens ; and there is reafon to believe, that 
this impreiTion is often the caufe of It. 

The methods taken to imprefs the minds of women 
with the apprehensions of the great pain and peril of 
child-birth, are very hurtful. Few women die in 
labour, though many Iofe their lives after it ; which 
may be thus accounted for. A woman after delivery, 
finding herfelf weak and exhaufted, immediately ap- 
prehends fhe is in danger > but this fear feldom fails 

ta 
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to obflrucl: the necefTary evacuations upon which her 
recovery depends. Thus the Tex often fall a facrifice 
to their own imaginations, when there would be no 
danger, did they apprehend none. 

It feldom happens that two or three women, in a 
great town, die in child- bed, but their death is fol- 
lowed by many others. Every woman of their ac- 
quaintance who is with child, dreads the fame fate, 
and the difeafe becomes epidemical by the mere force 
of imagination. This mould induce pregnant women 
to defpife fear, and by all means to avoid thofe tat- 
tling goffips who are continually buzzing in their ears 
the misfortunes of others. Every thing that may in 
the Icaft alarm a pregnant, or child-bed woman, ought 
with the greateft care to be guarded againft. 

Many women have loft their lives in child-bed by 
the old fuperftitious cuftom, Hill kept up in moft 
parts of Britain, of tolling the parifh bell for every 
perfon who dies. People who think themfelves in 
danger are very inquifitive -, and if they come to know 
that the bell tolls for one who died in the fame fitua- 
tion with themfelves, what mud be the confequence ? 
At any rate they are apt to fuppofe that this is the cafe, 
and it will often be found a very difficult matter to 
perfuade them of the contrary. 

But this cuftom is not pernicious to child-bed 
women only. It is hurtful in many other cafes. 
When low fevers, in which it is difficult to fupport 
the patient's fpirits, prevail, what muft be the effect 
of a funeral peal founding five or fix times a day in 
his ears ? No doubt his imagination will fuggeft, 
that others died of the fame difeafe under which he 
labours. This apprehenfion will have a greater ten- 
dency 
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dency to deprefs his fpirits, than all the cordials of 
which medicine can boaft will have to raife them. 

If this ufelefs piece of ceremony cannot be abo- 
limed, we ou<>ht to keep the fick as much from hear- 
ing it as poffible, and from every other thing that may 
tend to alarm them. So far however is this from 
being generally attended to, that many make it their 
bufinefs to vifit the fick, on purpofe to whifper difmal 
ftories in their ears. Such may pafs for fympathifing 
friends, but they ought rather to be considered as ene- 
mies. All who wifh well to the fick, ought to keep 
fuch perfons at the greater!; durance from them. 

A custom has long "prevailed among phyficlans, 
of prognofticating, as they call it, the patient's fate, 
or foretelling the iiTue of the difeafe. Vanity no doubt 
introduced this practice, and ftilJ fupports it, in fpite 
of common CenCc and the {afety of mankind. I have 
known a phyfician barbarous enough to boaft, that 
he pronounced more fentences than all his Majefty's 
judges. Would to God that fuch fentences were not 
often equally fatal ! It may indeed be alleged, that 
the doctor does not declare his opinion before the 
patient. So much the worfe. A fenftble patient had 
better hear what the doctor fays, than learn it from 
the difconfolate looks, the watery eyes, and the 
broken whifpers of thofe about him. It feidom hap- 
pens, when the doctor gives an unfavourable opinion, 
that it can be concealed from the patient. The very 
embarrafTment which the friends and attendants mew 
in difguifingwhathehas faid, is generally fufHcient to 
difcover the truth. 

Kjnd Heaven has, for the wifeft ends, concealed 

from mortals their fate ; arid we do not fee what right 

1 8 any 
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any man has to announce the death of another, espe- 
cially if fuch a declaration has a chance to kill him, 
Mankind are indeed very fond of prying into future 
events, and feldom fail to folicit the phyfician for his 
opinion. A doubtful anfwer, however, or one that 
may tend rather to encourage the' hopes of the fick, 
is furely the mod fafe. This conduct could neither 
hurt the patient nor the phyfician. Nothing tends 
more to deftroy the credit of phyfic than thole bold 
prognofticators, who, by the bye, are generally the 
moft ignorant of the faculty. The miftakes which 
daily happen in this way are fo many ftanding proofs 
of human vanity, and the weaknefs of fcience. 

We readily admit, that there are cafes where the 
phyfician ought to give intimation of the patient's 
danger to fome of his near connexions •, though even 
this ought always to be done with the greateft caution : 
but it never can be neceffary in any cafe that the whole 
town and country mould know, immediately after 
the doctor has made his fir ft vifit, that he has no hopes 
of his patient's recovery. Perfons whofe impertinent 
curiofity leads them to queftien the phyfician with re- 
gard to the fate of his patient, certainly deferve no bet- 
ter than an evafive anfwer. 

The vanity of foretelling the fate of the fick is not 
peculiar to the faculty. Others follow their example, 
and thofe who thin': themfelves wifer than their neigh-" 
hours often do much hurt in this way. Humanity 
furely calls upon every one to comfort the fick, and 
not to add to their affliction by alarming their fears. 
A friend, or even a phyfician, may often do more good 
by a mild and fympathizing behaviour than by medi- 
cine, and mould never neglect to adminifter that grea- 
ts ft of all cordials, Hope. 

K of 
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Of Grief. 

Grief is the mod deftruclive of all the paflions. 
Its effects are permanent, and when it finks deep into 
the mind, it generally proves fatal. Anger and fear 
being of a more violent nature, feldom lad long j 
but grief often ^changes into a fixed melancholy, 
which preys upon the fpirits, and wades the con- 
ftitution. This paflion. ought not to be indulged. 
It may generally be conquered at the beginning ; but 
when it has gained drength, all attempts to remove it 
are vain. 

No perfon can prevent misfortunes in life ; but it 
fhews true greatnefs of mind to bear them with fere- 
nity. Many perfons make a merit of indulging grief, 
and, when misfortunes happen, they obftinately refufe 
all confolation, till the mind, overwhelmed with me- 
lancholy, finks under the load. Such conduct 
is not only dedructive to health, but inconfiftent 
with reafon, religion, and common fenfe. 

Change of ideas is as neceflary for health as 
change of pofture. When the mind dwells long upon 
one fubject, especially of a difagreeable nature, it 
hurts the whole functions of the body. Hence grief 
indulged fpoils the digeftion and deftroys the appe- 
tite ; by which means the fpirits are deprefled, the 
nerves relaxed, the bowels inflated with wind, and 
the humours, for want of frefh fupplies of chyle, vitia- 
ted. Thus many an excellent conditution has been 
ruined by a family misfortune, or any thing that occa- 
fions excefTive grief, 

It is utterly impofTible, that any perfon of a 
dejected mind mould enjoy health. Life may indeed 

be 
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be dragged out for a few years: But whoever would 
live to a good old age, muft be good-humoured and 
cheerful. This indeed is not altogether in our own 
power j yet our temper of mind, as well as our actions, 
depend greatly upon ourfelves. We can either afib- 
ciate with cheerful or melancholy companions, mingle 
in the amufements and offices of life, or fit ftill and 
brood over our calamities, as we choofe. Thefe, 
and many fuch things, are certainly in our power, and 
from thefe the mind generally takes its caft. 

The variety of fcenes which prefent themfelves to 
the fenfes, were certainly defigned to prevent our 
attention from being too long fixed upon any one 
objed. Nature abounds with variety, and the mind, 
unlefs fixed down by habit, delights in contemplating 
new objects. This at once points out the method of 
relieving the mind in diftrefs. Turn the attention 
frequently to new objects. Examine them for fome 
time. When the mind begins to recoil, fhift the 
(bene. By this means a conftant fucceffion of new 
ideas may be kept up, till the difagreeable ones entire- 
ly difap pear. Thus travelling, the ftudy of any art 
or fcience, reading or writing on fuch fubjects as deeply 
engage the attention, will fooner expel grief than the 
moil fprightly amufements. 

It has already been obferved, that the body cannot 
be heaithy unlefs it be exercifed ; neither can the 
mind. Indolence nourifhes grief. When the mind 
has nothing elfe to think of but calamities, no won- 
der that it dwells there. Few people who purfue 
bufinefs with attention arc hurt by grief. Inftead 
therefore of abftracting ourfelves from the world or 
bufinefs, whea misfortunes happen, we ought to 
K 2 engage 
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engage in it with more than ufual attention, to dif- 
charge with double diligence the functions of our (rati- 
on, and to mix v/ith friends of a cheerful and focial 
temper. 

Innocent amufements are by no means to be 
neglected. Thefe, by leading the mind infenfibly to 
the contemplation of agreeable objects, help to difpel 
the gloom which misfortunes caft over it. They 
make time feern lefs tedious, and have many other 
happy effects. 

Some perfons, when overwhelmed with grief, bej- 
take themfelves to drinking. This is making the cure 
worfe than the difeafe. It feldom fails to end in th: 
ruin of fortune, character, and conftitution. 



Of Love. 

Love is perhaps the ftrongefl: of all the paflions ; 
at leaft, when it becomes violent, it is lefs fubject to 
the controul either of the underftanding or will, than 
any of the reft. Fear, anger, and feveral other paflions 
are neceflary for the prefervation of the individual, 
but love is neceflary for the continuation of the fpecies 
itfelf : It was therefore proper that this paflion mould 
be deeply rooted in the human breaft. 

Though love be a ftrong paflion, it is feldcmfo 
rapid in its progrefs as feveral of the others. Few 
perfons fall defperately in love ail at once. We 
would therefore advife every one, before he tampers 
with this paflion, to confider well the probal. .'sty of 
his being able to obtain the object of his love. When 
that is not likely,, he ftould avoid every occafiort of 
increafing it. He ought immediately to fly the com- 
l 7 pany 
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pany of the beloved object •, to apply his mind at- 
tentively to bufinefs or ftudy ; to take every kind of 
amufement •, and, above all, to endeavour, if pof- 
iible, to find another object which may engage his 
affections, and which it may be in his power to 
obtain, * 

Thep.e is no paflion with which people are fo ready 
to tamper as loye, although none is more dangerous. 
Seme men make love for amufement, others from 
mere vanity, or on purpofe to fhew their confequence 
with the fair. This is perhaps the greater! piece of 
' cruelty which any one can be guilty of. What we 
eagerly wifh for, we eafily credit. Hence the too 
credulous fair are often betrayed into a fituation which 
is truly deplorable, before they are able to dtfeover that 
the pretended lover was only in jeft. But there is 
no jefting with this paflion. When love is got to a 
certain height, it admits of no other cure but the pofTef- 
iion of its object, which, in this cafe, ought always if 
poflible to be obtained*. 

Of Religious Melancholy. 

Many perfons of a religious turn of mind behave 
as if they thought it a crime to be cheerful. They 

* The co nduft of parents with regard to the difpcfal of their 
children in marriage is often very blameable. An Advantageous 
match is the conftantaim of parents ; while their children often 
fuffer a real martyrdom betwixt their inclinations and duty. The 
iirft thing which parents ought to confult, in diipofing their chil- 
dren in marriage, is certainly their inclinations. V/ere due regard 
always paid to thefe, there would be fewer unhappy couples, and 
parenti would not have fo often caufe to repent the leverity of their 
conduit, after a ruined conftitution, a loft charade , or a diftrac~te4 
fliind, his fhewn them their miftake. 

K 3 imagine 
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imagine the whole of religion -confifts In certain mot. 
" tifications, or denying themfelv.es the fmalleft indul- 
gence, even of the moft innocent amufements. A 
perpetual gloom hangs upon their countenances, while 
the deepeft melancholy preys upon their minds. At 
length the faireft profpects vanim, every thing puts on 
a difmal appearance, and thofe very objects which 
ought to give delight afford nothing but difguft. Life 
jtfelf becomes a burden, and the unhappy wretch, 
perfoaded that no evil can equal what he feels, often 
puts an end to his own miferable existence. 

It is great pity that ever religion mould be fo far 
perverted, as to become the caufe of thofe very evils 
which its- was defined to cure. Nothing can to 
better calculated than True Religion, to raife and fup. 
port the mind of its votaries under every affliction that 
can befal them. It teaches them, that even the fuf- 
ferings of this life are preparatory to the happiness of 
the next ; and that all who perfift in a courfe of virtue 
mall at length arrive at complete felicity. 

Persons whofe bufinefs it is to recommend religion 
to others, mould beware of dwelling too much on 
gloomy fubjects. That peace and tranquillity of 
mind, which true religion is calculated to infpire, is a 
more powerful argument in its favour, than all the 
terrors that can be uttered. Terror may indeed deter 
men from outward acts of wickednefs ; but can 
never infpire them with that love of God, and real 
.goodnefs of heart, in which alone true religion con- 
iift. 

To conclude ; the belt, way to counteract the vio- 
lence of any parTion, is to keep the mind clofely engag- 
ed in fome ufeful purfuit. 
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CHAP. XI. 
OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. 

THE principal evacuations from the human body- 
are thofe ofjlool, urine, and inferiftble perfpira- 
t'von. None of thefe can be long obftructed without 
impairing the health. When that which ought to be 
thrown out of the body is too long retained, it not 
only occafions a plethora, or too great fulnefs of the 
veflels, but acquires qualities which are hurtful to the 
health, as acrimony, putrefcence, &c. 

Of the Evacuation by Stool. 

Few things conduce more to the health than keep- 
ing the body regular. When the faces lie too long in 
the bowels, they vitiate the humours ; and when they 
are too foon discharged, the body is not fufficiently 
nourifhed. A medium is therefore to be de fired •, which 
can only be obtained by regularity in diet, fleep, and 
exercife. Whenever the body is not regular, there is 
reafon to fufpect a fault m one or other of thefe. 

Persons who eat and drink at irregular hours, and 
who eat various kinds of food, and drink of feverai 
different liquors at every meal, have no reafon to 
expect either that their digeftion will, be good, or 
their difcharges regular. Irregularity in eating and 
drinking difturbs every part of the animal cecono- 
my, and never fails to occafion difeafes. Either too 
much or too little food will have this effect. The 
former indeed generally occafions loofenefs, and the 
latter coftivenefs •, but both have a tendency to hurt 
the health. 

K 4 It 
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It would be difficult to afcertain the exact number 
of ftools which may be confident with health, as 
theft differ in the different periods of life, in different 
confutations, and even in the fame confutation under 
a different regimen of diet, exercife, &c. It is how- 
ever generally allowed, that one ftool a-day is {ufficient 
for an adult, and that lefs is hurtful. But this, like 
rnoft general rules, admits of many exceptions. I have 
known perfons in perfect health who did not go to ftool 
above once a-week. Such a degree of coftivenefs 
however is not fafe ; though the perfon who labours 
under it may for fome time enjoy tolerable health, yet 
at length it may occafion difeafes. 

One method of procuring a ftool every day is to 
rife betimes, and go abroad in the . open air. Not 
only the pofture in bed is unfavourable to regular 
ftools, but alfo the warmth. This, by promoting the 
perfpiration, leffens all the other difcharges. 

The method recommended for this purpofe by 
Mr. Locke, is likewife very proper, viz. to folicit na- 
ture by going regularly to Jicol every morning whether 
one has a call or not. Habits of this kind may be ac» 
quired, which will in time become natural. 

Persons who have frequent recourfe to medicines 
for preventing coftivenefs, feldom fail to ruin their 
confutation. Purging medicines frequently repeated 
weaken *the bowels, hurt the digeftion, and every 
dofe makes way for another, till at length they 
become as neceffary as daily bread. Thofe who are 
troubled with coftivenefs, ought rather, if porTible to 
remove it by diet than drugs. They mould likewife go 
thinly clothed, and avoid every thing of an aftringent, 
or of an heating nature. The diet and other re- 
gimen necefiary in this cafe will be found under the 

article 
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article Coflivenefs, where this ftate of the bowels is treat- 
ed as a difeafe. 

Such perfons as are troubled with a habitual loofe- 
nefs, ought likewife to fuit their diet to the nature of 
their complaint. They mould ufe food which braces 
and ftrengthens the bowels, and which is rather of 
an aftringent quality, as wheat-bread made of the 
fined flour, cheefe, eggs > rice boiled in milk, &c. 
Their drink mould be red port, claret, brandy and 
water in which toafted bread has been boiled, and fuch 
like. 

As a habitual loofenefs is often owing to an ob- 
ftrufted perfpiration, perfons affecled with it ought to 
keep their feet warm, to wear flannel next their fkin, 
and take every other method to promote the per- 
fpiration. Further directions with regard to the treat- 
ment of this complaint will be found under the article 
Loofenefs. 

Of Urine. 

So many things tend to change both the quantity 
and appearances of the urine, that it is very difficult 
to lay down any determined rules for judging of 
either *, Dr. Cheyne fays, the urine ought to be 

equal 

* It has long been an obfervation among phyflcians, that the 
appearances of the urine are very uncertain, and very little to be 
depended on. No one will be iurprifed at this who confiders how 
many ways it may be affected, and confequently have its appear- 
ance altered. The paffions, the ftate of the atmofphere, the quan- 
tity and quality of the food, the exercife, the clothing, the ftate of 
the other evacuations, and numberlefs other caufes, are fufHcient to 
induce a change either in the quantity or appearance of the urine. 
Any one who attends to this, will be aftonilhed at the impudence of 
thofe daii.ig quacks, Who pretend to find out difeafes, and pre- 

fcribe 
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equal to three-fourths of the liquid part of our all- 
ment. But fuppofe any one were to take the trouble 
of meafuring both, he would find that every thing 
which altered the degree of perfpiration would alter 
this proportion, -and likewife that different kinds of 
aliment would afford very different quantities of urine, 

Though for thefe, and other reafons, no rule can be 
given forjudging of the preeife quantity of urine which 
ought to be difcharged, yet a perfon of common fenfe 
will feldom be at a lofs to know when it is in either ex- 
treme. 

As a free difcharge of urine not only prevents but 
actually cures many difeafes, it ought by all means 
to be promoted •, and every thing that may obftrucl it 
fhould be carefully avoided. Both the fecretion and 
difcharge of urine are leffened by a fedentary life, 
Heeping on beds that are too foft and warm, food of 
a dry and heating quality, liquors which are aftrin- 
gent and heating, as red port, claret, and fuch like. 
Thofe who have reafon to fufpect that their urine is 
in too fmall quantity, or who have any fymptoms of 
the gravel, ought not only to avoid thefe things, but 
whatever elfe they find has a tendency to leffen the 
quantity of their urine. 

When the urine is too long retained, it is not only 
reforbed, or taken up again into the mafs of fluids, 

fcribe to patients from the bare infpe&ion of their urine. Thefe 
impoftors, however, are very common all over Britain, and by the 
amazing credulity of the populace, many of them amafs confide- 
rable fortunes. Of all the medical prejudices which prevail in 
this country, that in favour of urine dofiors is the ftrongeft. The 
common people have ftill an unlimited faith in their flcill, although 
it has been demonstrated that no one of them, unlefs he has been 
previoufly informed;, is able to diftinguilh the urine of a horfe from 
that of a maa. 

but 
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but by ftagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker, 
.the more watery parts flying off find, and the more 
.grofs and earrhly remaining 1 behind. By the conftant 
tendency which thefe have to concrete, the formation 
of ftones and gravel in the bladder is promoted. 
Hence it comes to pafs, that indolent and fedentary 
people are much more liable to thefe difeafes, than per r 
fons of a more a&ive life. 

Many perfons have loft their lives, and others 
have brought on very tedious, and even incurable 
diforders, by retaining their urine too long, from a 
falfe delicacy. When the bladder has been over- 
diftended, it often lofes its power of action altogether, 
or becomes paralytic, by which means it is rendered 
unable either to Detain the urine, or expel it properly. 
The calls of Nature ought never to be poftponed. 
Delicacy is doubtlefs a virtue ; but that can never be 
reckoned true delicacy, which induces any one to rifk 
his health, or hazard his life. 

But the urine may be in too great as well as too 
fmall a quantity. This may be occafioned by drink- 
ing large quantities of weak watery liquors, by the 
exceflfive ufe of alkaline falts, or any thing that ftimu- 
lates the kidnies, dilutes the blood, &c. This dis- 
order very foon weakens the body, and induces a con- 
sumption. It is difficult to cure, but may be mitigated 
by ftrengthening diet and aftringent medicines, fuch 
as are recommended under the article Diabetes, or ex- 
cefiive difcharge of urine. 

Of the Perforation. 

Insensible perfpiration is generally reckoned the 
greateft of all the difcharges from the human body. 
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It is' of fo great importance to health, that few dff- 
eafes attack us while it goes properly on •, but when 
it is obftru&ed, the whole frame is foon difor- 
dered. This difcharge however being lefs perceptible 
than any of the reft, is confequently lefs attended 
to. Hence it is, that acute fevers, rheumatifms, 
agues, &c. often proceed from obftructed perfpi- 
ration before we are aware of its having taken 
place. 

On examining patients, we find moft of them inv 
puce their difeafes either to violent colds which 
they had caught, or to flight ones which had been 
neglected. For this reafon, inftead cf a critical in- 
quiry into the nature of the perfpiration, its differ- 
ence in different leafons, climates, conftitutions, &c. 
we mall endeavour to point out the caufes which 
moft commonly obftruct it, and to friew how far 
they may be either avoided, or have their influence 
counteracted by timely care. The want of a due at- 
tention to thefe, cofts Britain annually fome thoufands 
of ufeful lives. 



Changes in the Atrnofphere, 

One of the moft common caufes of obftructed per- 
fpiration, or catching cold, in this country, is the 
changeablenefs of the weather, or ftate of the atmo- 
sphere. There is no place where fuch changes happen 
more frequently than in Great- Britain. With us the 
degrees of heat and cold are not only very different 
in the different feafons of the year, but often change 
almoft from one extreme to another in a few days, 
and fometimes even in the courfe of one day. That 

fuch 
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fuch changes mud effect the date of the perfpiration is 
obvious to every one*. 

The bed method of fortifying the body againft 
the changes of the weather, is to be abroad every day. 
Thofe who keep moft within doors are mod liable to 
catch cold. Such perfons generally render themfelves 
fo delicate as to feel even the flighted changes in thz 
atmofphere, and by their pains, coughs, and oppref- 
fions of the bread, &c. they become a kind of living 
barometers. 

Wet Clothes. 

Wet clothes not only, by their coldnefs, obdru& 
the perfpiration, but their moidure, by being ab- 
forbed, or taken up into the body, greatly increafes 
the danger. The mod robud conditution is not proof 
againd the danger arifing from wet clothes ; they daily 
occafion fevers, rheum atifms, and other fatal diforderS, 
even in the young and healthy. 

It is impoflible for people who go frequently abroad 
to avoid fometimes being wet. But the danger might 
generally be lelTened, if not wholly prevented, by 
changing their clothes foon ; when this cannot be 
done, they mould keep in motion till they be dry. 
So far are many from taking this precaution, that 
they often fit or lie down in the fields with their 

* I nevsrknew a more remarkable intlance of the unfcerte 
of the weather in this country, than happened while i 
writing thefc notes. This morning-, Auguft i \, 17%, 
thermometer in toe made was down at fifty-three degrees, aid* 
very few days ago it ilood above eighty. No one who t 
iuch great and fud Jen changes in the atmofphcre will be furpraJM 
find colds, cough;:, rheuraf , with other^ffeftions of the breaft ao4 
bowels, lb common in this country. 

clothes 
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clothes wet, and frequently fleep even whole nights 
in this condition. The frequent inftances which we 
have of the fatal effecls of this conduct, ought certain- 
ly to deter others from being guilty of it. 

Wet Feet, 

Even wet feet often occafion fatal difeafes. The 
colic, inflammations of the breaft and of the bowels, 
the iliac paffion, cholera morbus^ &c. are often occa- 
lioned by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, render this 
lefs dangerous •, but it ought, as far as poflible, to be 
avoided. The delicate, and tljofe who are not accuf- 
tomed to have their clothes or feet wet, mould be pe- 
culiarly careful in this refpedt. 

Night Air. 

The perfpiration is often obftru&ed by night air j 
even in fummer, this ought to be avoided. The 
dews which fall plentifully after the hotteft day, 
make the night more dangerous than when the wea- 
ther is cool. Hence, in warm countries, the evening 
dews are more hurtful than where the climate is more 
temperate. 

It is very agreeable after a warm day to be 
abroad in the cool evening ; but this is a pleafure to 
be avoided by all who value their health. The effeds 
of evening dews are gradual indeed, and almoft im* 
perceptible ; but they are not the lefs to be dreaded : 
We would therefore advife travellers, labourers, and 
all who are much heated by day, carefully to avoid 
them. When the perfpiration has been great, thefe 
become dangerous in proportion. By not attending 
to this, in flat marfny countries, where the exhala- 
tions, and dews are copious, labourers are often 

fcized 
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feized with intermitting fevers, qyinfeys, and other, 
dangerous difeafes. 

Dtmip Beds. 

Beds become damp, either from their not being 
ufed, (landing in damp houfes, or in rooms without 
fire. Nothing is more to be dreaded by travellers 
than damp beds, which are very common in all places 
where fuel is fcarce. When a traveller, cold and 
wet, arrives at an inn, he may by means of a good 
fire, warm diluting liquor, and a dry bed, have the 
perfpiration reftored ; but if he be put into a cold 
room, and laid on a damp bed, it will be more ob- 
ftructed, and the word confequences will enfue. 
Travellers mould avoid inns which are noted for 
damp beds, as they would a houfe infected with the 
plague, as no man, however robuft, is proof againft 
the danger ari/ing from them. 

But inns are not the only places where damp beds 
are to be met with. Beds kept in private families for 
the reception of ftrangers are often equally danger- 
ous. All kinds of linen and bedding, when not fre- 
quently ufed, become damp. How then is it pof- 
fible that beds, which are not flept in above two or 
three times a-year, mould be fafe ? Nothing is more 
common than to hear people complain of having 
caught cold by changing their bed. The reafon is 
obvious : Were they careful never to fleep in a bed 
but what was frequently ufed, they would feldom find 
any ill confequences from a change. 

Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate per- 
fon when on a vifit, than being laid in a bed which is 
kept on purpofe for ftrangers. That ill-judged piece 

of 
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of complaifance becomes a real injury. All the bad 
confequences from this charter might eafily be pre- 
vented in private families, by caufmg their fervants 
to fleep in the fpare beds, and refign them to Gran- 
gers when they come. In inns where the beds are ufed 
almoft every night, nothing elfe is necefTary than to 
keep the rooms well feafoned by frequent fires, and the 
linen dry. 

That baneful cuftom faid to be praclifed in many 
inns, of damping meets, and preiTing them in order 
to fave warning, and afterwards laying them on the 
beds, ought, when difcovered, to be punifhed with 
the utmoft fever ity. It is really a fpecies of murder, 
and will often prove as fatal as poifon or gun -{hot. 
Indeed no linen, efpecially if it has been warned in 
winter, ought to be ufed till it has been expofed for 
lome time to the fire ; nor is this operation lefs necef- 
fary for linen warned in fummer, provided it has lain 
by for any length of time. This caution is the more 
needful, as gentlemen are often exceedingly atten- 
tive to what they eat or drink at an inn, yet pay 
no regard to a circumftance of much more import- 
ance*. 

Damp Houfes. 

Damp houfes frequently produce the like ill con- 
fequences ; for this reafon thofe who build mould be 
careful to chufe a dry fituation. A houfe which 

* If a perfon fufpe&s that his bed is damp, the fimple precau- 
tion of taking oft' the fheets and lying in the blankets, with all, 
ormoftof'his clothes on, will prevent all the danger. I have 
prattifed this for many years, and never have been hurt by damp 
beds, though no conftttuuon, without care, is proof againft their 
baneful influence. 

(lands 
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ftands on a damp marfhy foil or deep clay, will never 
be thofoi-.ghly dry. All hdtifes, imlefs where the 
ground is exceeding dry, mould have the firft floor, 
a little raifed. Servants and others, who are obliged 
to live in cellars and funk ftories, feidom continue 
long in health : Matters ought furely to pay fome 
regard to the health of their fervants, as well as to their 
own, 

NothI yc is more common than for people, merely 
to avoid fome trifling inconveniency, to hazard their 
lives, by inhabiting a houfealmoft as foon as the 
mafons, plafterers, &c. have done with it : Such 
houfes are not only dangerous from their dampnefs* 
but likewife from the fmell of lime, paint, &c 
The afthmas, confumptions, and other difeafes of 
the lungs, fo incident to people who work in thefe 
articles, are fufficient proof of their being unwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms are often rendered damp by an unfeafon- 
able piece of cleanhnefs j I mean the pernicious 
cultom of warning them immediately before com- 
pany is put into them. Mod people catch cold, if 
they fit but a very fhort time iri a room that has 
been lately warned •, the delicate ought carefully to 
avoid fuch a fituation, and even the robuft are not proof 
againft its influence*,, 



* People imagine If a good fire is made in a room after it has 
been walhed, that there is no danger from fitting in it ; but the}- 
muit give me leave to (ay that this increafes the danger. The 
evaporation excited by the fire generates cold, and renders the 
damp moreaftive. 
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Sudden tfranfitions from Heat to Cold, 

Nothing fo frequently obftructs the perforation 
as sudden transitions from heat to cold. Colds 
are feldcm caught, unlefs when people have been 
too much heated. Heat rarifies the. blood, quick- 
ens the circulation, and increafes the perforation ; 
but when thefe are fuddenly checked, the confe- 
quences mud be bad. It is indeed impdftible for 
labourers not to be too hot upon fome occafions \ but 
it is generally in their power to let themfelves cool 
gradually, to put on their clothes when they leave off 
work, to make choice of a dry place to reft themfelves 
in, and to avoid fleeping in the open fields. Thefe 
cafy rules, if obferved, would often prevent fevers and 
other fatal diforders. 

Nothing is more common than for people, when- 
hot, to drink freely of cold water, or fmall liquors. 
This conduct is extremely dangerous. Thirft indeed 
is hard to bear, and the inclination to gratify that ap- 
petite frequently gets the better of reafon, and makes 
us do what our judgment difapproves. Every pea- 
fant, however, knows, if his horfe be permitted to 
drink his bellyful of cold water after violent exercife, 
and be immediately put into the ftable, or fuffered to 
remain at reft, that it will kill him. This they take 
the utmoft care to prevent. It were well if they were 
equally attentive to their own fafety. 

Thirst may be quenched many ways without 
fwal lowing large quantities of cold liquor. The 
fields afford variety of acid fruits and plants, the 
very chewing of which would abate thirft. Water 
kept in the mouth for fome time, and fpit out again, 

if 
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if frequently repeated, will have the fame effect. If 
a bit of bread be eaten along with a few mouthfuls of 
water, it will both quench third more effectually, and 
make the danger lefs. When a perfon _ is extremely 
hot, a mouthful of brandy, or other fpirits, if it can 
be obtained, ought to be preferred to any thing elfe. 
But if any one has been £0 foolifh, when hot, as to drink 
freely of cold liquor, he ought to continue his exercife 
at leaft, till what he drank be thoroughly warmed upon 
his ftomach. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the bad effects 
which flow from drinking cold liquors when the body 
is hot. Sometimes this has occafioned immediate 
dea^-.h. Hoarfenefs, quinfeys, and fevers of various 
kinds, are its common confequences. Neither is it 
fafe when warm to eat freely of raw fruits, fallads, or 
the like. Thefe indeed have not fo fudden an effecl: 
on the body as cold liquors, but they are notwithstand- 
ing dangerous, and ought to be avoided. 

Sitting in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors 
till the pores are quite open, and immediately going 
into the cold air, is extremely dangerous. Colds, 
coughs, and inflammations of the bread, are the 
ufual effects of this conduct : Yet nothing is more 
common than for people, after they have drank 
warm liquors for feveral hours, to walk or ride a num- 
ber of miles in the coldeft night, or to ramble about in 
the ftreets*. 

* The tap-rooms in London and other great towns, where 
fuch numbers of people fpend their evenings, are highly perni- 
cious. The breath of a number of people crowded into a lew 
apartment, with the addition of fires, candles, the fmoke of to- 
bacco, and the fumes of hot liquor, &c, muft not only render it 
hurtful to continue in fuch places, but dangerous to go out of them 
into a cold and chilly atmoiphere. 

L 2 People 
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People are very apt, when a room is hot, to throw 
open a window, and to fit near it; This is a moft 
dangerous practice. Any perfon had better fit with- 
out doors than in fuch. a fituation, as the current of 
air is directed againft one particular part of the body. 
Inflammatory fevers and confumptions have often been 
occafioned by fitting or {landing thinly clothed near 
an open window. Nor is Sleeping with open windows 
lefs to be dreaded. That ought never to be done, even 
in the hotted feafon, unlefs the window is at a diftance. 
I have known mechanics frequently contract fatal dif- 
cafes, by working ftript at an open window, and would 
advife all of them to beware of fuch a practice. 

Nothing expofes people more to eaten' cold than 
keeping their own houfes too warm ; fuch perfons 
may be faid to live in a fort of hot-houfes ; they can 
hardly ftir abroad to vifit a neighbour, but at the 
hazard of their lives. Were there no other reafon 
for keeping houfes moderately cool, that alone is 
fufrkient : But no houfe that is too hot can be whole- 
fbme •, heat deftroys the fpring and elafticity of the 
air, and renders it lefs fit for expanding the tungs, 
and the other purpofes of refpiration. Hence it is, 
that confumptions and other difeafes of the lungs prove 
fo fatal to people who work in forges, glafs houfes, and 
the like. 

Some are even fo fool-hardy, as to plunge therri- 
felves when not in cold w'ater. Not only fevers, but 
madnefs itfelf, has frequently been the effect of this 
conduct. Indeed it looks too like the action of a mad- 
man to deferve a feriotis confideration. 

THErefult ofallthefe obfefvations is, that ever/ 
one ought to avoid, with the utmoft attention, all 
fudden tranfitions from heat to cold, and to keep the 

bedy 
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body in as uniform a temperature as poffible -, or, 
where that cannot be done, to take care to let it cool 
gradually. 

People may imagine that too ftrift an attention to 
theie things would tend to render them delicate. So 
far however is this from being my defign, that the 
very firft rule propofed for preventing colds, is to har- 
den the body, by enuring it daily to :he open air. 

I shall put an end to what relates to this part of 
my fubject, by giving an abftraft of the juftly cele- 
brated advice of CeHus, with refpecl to the pre- 
fervation of health. " A man," fays he, ■* who is 
" blefled with good health, mould confine himfelf 
-" to no particular rules, either with refpecl to rc-gi- 
•• men or medicine. He ought frequently to diver- 
" fify his manner of living -, to be fometimes in 
" town, fometimes in the country ; to hunt, fail, 
" indulge himfelf in reit, but more frequently to 
" ufe exercife. He ought to refufe no kind of food 
•" that is commonly ufed, but fometimes to eat more 
46 and fometimes lefs •, fometimes to make one at 
" an entertainment, and fometimes to forbear it * 
44 to make rather two meals a-day than one, and al- 
" ways to eat heartily, provided he can digeft it. 
" He ought neither too eagerly to purfue, nor too 
44 fcrupuloufly to avoid, intercourfe with the fair 
•" fex : Pleafures of this kind, rarely indulged, ren- 
44 der the body alert and adtive, but when too fre- 
46 quently repeated, weak and languid. He fhould 
" be careful in time of health not to deftroy, by ex- 
• c cefles of any kind, that vigour of conftitutioa 
*J which fhould fupport him under ficknefs." 

h 3 
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PART II. 
OF DISEASES, 

C H A P. XII. 

OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 

THE knowledge of difeafes does not depend fo 
much upon fcientific principles as many ima- 
gine. It is chiefly the refult of experience and ob- 
servation. By attending the fick, and carefully 
obfervino the various occurrences in difeafes, a great 
degree of accuracy may be acquired, both in diftin- 
guifhing their fymptoms, and in the application of 
medicines. Hence fenfible nurfes, and other perfons 
who wait upon the fick, often difcover a difeafe 
fooner than thofe who have been bred to phyfic. We 
do not however mean to insinuate that a medical 
education is of no ufe : It is doubtlefs of the greateft 
importance •, but it never can fupply the place of ob- 
fervation and experience. 

Every difeafe may be confidered as an afiemblage 
of fymptoms, and mud be diftir.guifhed by thofe 
which are moft obvious and permanent. Inftead 
therefore of giving a claffical arrangement of difeafes, 
according to the fyftematic method, it will be more 
fuitable, in a performance of this nature, to give a 
full and accurate defcription of each particular difeafe 
as it occurs ; and, where any of the fymptoms of one 

difeafe 
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difeafe have a near refemblance to thofe of another, 
to take notice of that circumftance, and at the fame 
time to point out the peculiar or chara&eriitic fymp- 
toms by which it may be diftinguifhed. By a due at- 
tention to thefe, the inveftigation of difeafes will be 
found to be a lefs difficult matter than moft people 
would at fir ft be ready to imagine. 

A proper attention to the patient's age, fex, ' tem- 
per of mind, constitution, and manner of life, will 
likewife greatly affift, both in the inveftigation and 
treatment of difeafes. 

In childhood the fibres are lax and foft, the nerves 
extremely irritable, and the fluids thin •, whereas in 
oil age the fibres are rigid, the nerves become almoft 
infenfible, and many of the veffels imperviable. 
Thefe and other peculiarities render the difeafes of the 
young and aged very different, and of courfe they mu(t 
require a different method of treatment. 

Females are liable to many difeafes which do not 
afflict the other fex : Befides, the nervous fyftem be- 
ing jnore irritable in them than in men, their difeafes 
reqiflre to be treated with greater caution. They 
arc lefs able to bear large evacuations •, and all ftimulat- 
ing medicines ought to be adminifiered to them with 
a iparing hand. 

Particular constitutions not only difpofe per- 
fons to peculiar difeafes, but likewife render it ne- 
cefTary to treat thefe difeafes in a peculiar manner. 
A delicate perfon, for example, with weak nerves, who 
lives moftly within doors, muft not be treated, under 
any difeafe, precifely in the fame manner as one who 
is Inrdy and robuft, and who is much expofed to the 
open air, 

L 4 Ths 
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The temper of mind ought to be carefully attend- 
ed to in difeafes. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful tem- 
per, both occafion and aggravate difeafes. In vain do 
we apply medicines to the body to remove maladies 
which proceed from the mind. When it is afFecled, 
-the beft medicine is to footh the paflions, to divert the 
mind from anxious thought, and to keep the patient as 
eafy and cheerful as poffible. 

Attention ought likewife to be paid to the cli- 
mate, or place where the patient lives, the air he 
breathes, his diet, &c. Such as live in low marlhy 
fituations are fubject to many difeafes which are un- 
known to the inhabitants of high countries. Thofe 
who breathe the impure air of cities, have many mala- 
dies to which the more happy ruftics are entire Gran- 
gers. Perfons who feed grofsly, and indulge in ftrong 

• iiquors, are liable to difeafes which do not affect the 
temperate and abftemjous, &c. 

It has already been obferved, that the different 
occupations and fituations in life difpofe men to pecu- 
liar difeafes. It is therefore necefiary to inquire into 

• the patient's occupation, manner of life, &c. This 
will not only affift us in finding out the difeafe, but 
will likewife dired us in the treatment of it. It would 
be very imprudent to treat the laborious and the ieden- 
tary precifely in the fame manner, even fuppo/ing them 
to labour under the fame difeafe. 

It will likewife be proper to enquire, whether the 
difeafe be conftitutional or accidental •, whether it has 
been of long or mort duration ; whether it proceeds 
from any great and fudden alteration in the diet, 
.manner of life, &c. The ftate of the patient's body, 
and of the other evacuations, ought alfo to be enquired 
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into •, and likewife whether he can with eafe perform, 
all the vital and animal functions, as breathing, digef- 
tion, &c. 

Lastly, it will be proper to enquire what difeafes 
the patient has formerly been liable to, and what me- 
dicines were mod beneficial to him -, if he has a ftrong 
aveifion to any particular drug, &c. 

As many of the indications of cure may be anfwered 
by diet alone, it is always the firft thing to be attend- 
ed to in the treatment of difeafes. Thofe who know 
no better, imagine that every thing which goes by the 
name of a medicine poffefles fome wonderful power 
or fecret charm, and think, if the patient fwallows 
enough of drugs, that he rauft do well. This miftake 
has many ill confequences. It makes people truft to 
drugs, and neglect their own endeavours ; befides, it 
difcourages all attempts to relieve the fick, where me- 
dicines cannot be obtained. 

Medicines are no doubt ufeful in their place, 
and, when adminiftered with prudence, they may do 
much good •, but when they are put in place of every- 
thing elfe, or adminiftered at random, which is not 
feldom the cafe, they muft do mifchief. We would 
therefore wi Hi to call the attention of mankind from 
the purfuit of fecret medicines, to fitch things as they 
are acquainted with. The proper regulation of thefe 
may often do much good, and there is little danger of 
their ever doing hurt. 

Every difeafe weakens the digeftive powers. The 
diet ought therefore, in all difeafes, to be light and 
ofeafy digeftton. It would be as prudent for a per- 
fon with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as for one 

in 
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in a fever to eat the fame kind of food, and Jn the 
fame quantity, as when he was in perfect health. 
Even abftinence alone will often cure a fever, efpecial- 
lj when it has been occafioned by excefs in eating or 

drinking. 

In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleu- 
rilies, peripneu monies, &c. thin gruels, wheys, wa- 
tery infufions of mucilaginous plants, roots, &c. are 
not only proper for the patient's food, but they 
are likewife the bed medicines which can be admi- 
niftered. 

In fevers of a (low, nervous, or putrid kind, 
where there are no fymptoms of inflammation, and 
where the patient muft be fupported with cordials, 
that intention can always be more effectually anfwered 
by nourifhing diet and generous wines, than by any 
medicines yet known. 

Nor is a proper attention to diet of lefs importance 
in chronic than in acute difeafes. Perfons afflicted 
with low fpirits, wind, weak nerves, and other hy- 
pochondriacal affections, generally find more benefit 
from the ufe of folid food and generous liquors, than 
from all the cordial and carminative medicines which 
can be administered to them. 

The fcurvy, that moft obflinate malady, will fooner 
yield to a proper vegetable diet, than to all the beaded 
antifcorbutic remedies of the mops, 

In confumptions, when the humours are vitiated, 
and the (lomach fo much weakened as to be unable tp 
digeft the folid fibres of animals, or even to affirm* 
late the juices of vegetables, a diet confifting cl 
cfmiik will not only fupport the patient, but will 

often 
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often cure the difeafe after every other jqedicine has 

failed. 

^ 
Koa. is 'ion to other things of lefs import- 

ance than to diet. The flrange infatuation which 
has long induced people to fhutup the fick from all 
communication with the external air, has done great 
mtfehief. Not only in fevers, but in many other 
dueafes, the patient will receive more benefit from 
having the freih air prudently admitted into his 
chamber, than from all tht medicines which can be 
given him. 

Exercise may likewife, in many cafes, be con- 
fidered as a medicine. Sailing, or riding on horfe- 
back, for example, will be of more fervice in the cure 
of confumptions, glandular obftructions, &c. than 
any medicine yet known. In difeafes which proceed 
from a relaxed ftafe of the folids, the cold bath, and 
other parts of the gymnailic regimen, will be found 
■equally beneficial. 

Few things are of greater importance, in the cure 
of difeafes, than cleanlinefs. When a patient is fuf- 
•fered to lie in dirty clothes, whatever perfpires from 
his body is again reforbed, or taken up into it, which 
ferves to nourifh the difeafe, and increafe tlie clanger. 
Many difeafes may be cured by cleanlinefs alone ; mod 
of them may be mitigated by it, and in all of them it 
is highly neceflary both for the patient and thofe who 
attend him. 

Many other obfervations, were it necefTary, might 
be adduced to prove the .importance of a proper re- 
gimen in difeafes. Regimen will often cure difeafes 
without medicine, but medicine will feldom fucceed 

where 
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where a proper regimen is neglected. For this rea- 
fon, in the treatment of difeafes, we have always 
given the firft place to regimen. Thofe who are igno- 
rant of medicine may confine t r hemfelves to it only. 
For others, who have more knowledge, we have re- 
commended fome of the moft fimple, but approved, 
forms of medicine in every difeafe. Thefe, however, 
are never to be adminiftered but by people of better 
underftanding j iior even by them without the greateft 
precaution. 



CHAP. XIII. 
OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 

AS more than one half of mankind is faid to peri/h 
by fevers, it is of importance to be acquainted 
"with their caufes. The moft general caufes of fevers 
are, infection, errors in diet, unwbolejome air, violent 
emotions of the mind, excefs or fuppreffwn of itfual evacu- 
ations, external or internal injuries, and extreme degrees of 
heat or cold. As moft of thefe have already been 
treated of at confiderable length, and their effecls 
fhewn, we mail not now refume the confutation or 
them, but mail only recommend it to all, as they would 
wifh to avoid fevers and other fatal difeafes, to pay the 
moft punctual attention to thefe articles. 

Fevers are not only the moft frequent of all dif- 
eafes, but they arelikewife the moft complex : In the 
moft fimple fpecies of fever there is always a combi- 
nation of feveral different fymptoms. The diftin- 
guilhing fymptoms of fever are, increafcd' heat, fre- 
quency 
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qtiency ofpulfe, lofs of 'appetite , general debility, pain in the 
beady and a difficulty in performing fome of the vital or 
animal funtl ions. The other fymptoms ufuaily atten- 
dant on fevers are, naufea, thirft, anxiety, delirium, 
wcarinefs, wafting of the flefb, want of fleep, or the fleep 
difturbed and not refrefhing. 

When the fever comes on gradually, the patient 
generally complains firft of languor or liftleflhefs, 
forenefs of the fle/h, or the bones, as the country peo- 
ple exprefs it, heavinefs of the head, lofs of appetite, 
ficlcnefs, with clamminefs of the mouth ; after fome 
time come on exceflive heat, violent thirft, reftleflhefs, 
&c. 

When the fever attacks fuddenly, it always begins 
with an uneafy fcnfation of exceftive cold, accompanied 
with debility and lofs of appetite ; frequently the cold 
is attended with mivering, oppreflion about the heart, 
and ficlcnefs at ftomach, or vomiting'. 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, in- 
termitting, and fuch as are attended with cutaneous 
eruption or topical inflammation, as the fmall-pox, 
eryfipelas, &c. By a continual fever is meant that 
which never leaves the patient during the whole courfe 
of the difeafe, or which (hews no remarkable ihcreafe 
or abatement iii the fymptoms. This kind of fever is 
likewife divided into acute, (low, and malignant. The 
fever is called acute when its progrefs is quick, and 
the fymptoms violent , but when thefe are more gen- 
tle, it is generally denominated flow. When livid or 
petechial fpots fhew a putrid ftate of the humours, the 
fever is called malignant, putrid, or petechial. 

A remitting fever differs from a continual onlv 
in degree. It has frequent increafe? and decreafes, or 

exacerbation?: 
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exacerbations and remiffions, but never wholly leaves 
the patient during the courfe of the difeafe. Inter- 
mitting fevers, or agues, are thofe which, during the 
time that the patient may be faid to be ill, have evident 
intervals or remiffions of the fymptoms. 

As a fever is only an affort of Nature to free her- 
felf from an offending caufe, it is the bufinefs of 
thofe who have the care of the fick, to obferve with 
diligence which way Nature points, and to endeavour 
to aflift: her operations. Our bodies are fo framed, as 
to have a conftant tendency to expel or throw off 
whatever is injurious to health. This is generally done 
by urine, fweat, (tool, expectoration, vomit, or fome 
other evacuation. 

There is reafon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, 
at the beginning of a fever, were duly attended to and 
promoted, it would feldom continue long ; but when 
her attemps are either neglected or counteracted, it 
is no wonder if the difeafe proves fatal. There are 
daily inftances of perfons who, after catching cold, 
have all the fymptoms of a beginning fever •, but by 
keeping warm, drinking diluting liquors, bathing 
their feet in warm water, &c. the fymptoms in a few 
hours difappear, and the danger is prevented. When 
fevers of a putrid kind threaten, the befl method of ob- 
viating their effects is by repeated vomits. 

Our defign is not to enter into a critical enquiry in- 
to the nature and immediate caufes of fevers •, but to 
mark their moft obvious fymptoms, and to point out 
the proper treatment of the patient with refpect to his 
diet, drink, air, &c. in the different ftages of the dif- 
eafe. In thefe articles the inclinations of the patient 
will, in a great meafure, direct our conduct. 

Almost 
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Almost every perfon in a fever complains of great 
thirft, and calls out for drink, efpecially of a cool- 
ing nature. This at once points out the ufe of 
water, and other cooling liquors. What is fo likely 
to abate the heat, attenuate the humours, remove 
fpafms and obftruclions, promote perfpiration, in- 
creafe the quantity of urine, and, in mort, produce 
every falutary efreft in an ardent or inflammatory' 
fever, as drinking plentifully of water, thin gruel, 
or any other weak liquor, of which water is the 
bafis ? The neceflity of diluting liquors is pointed 
out by the dry tongue, the parched fkin, and the 
burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirft 
of the patient. 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grateful 
to patients in a fever, may be prepared from fruits, as 
decocTions of tamarinds, apple tea, orange-whey, and 
the like. Mucilaginous liquors might alfo be pre- 
pared from mar/hmallow roots, linfeed, lime-tree buds, 
and other mild vegetables. Thefe liquors, efpecially 
when acidulated, are highly agreeable to the patient, 
and mould never be denied him. 

At the beginning of a fever the patient generally 
complains of great laflitude ofwearinefs, and has no 
inclination to move. This evidently fhews the pro- 
priety of keeping him eafv, and, if poflible, in bed ; 
lying in bed relaxes the fpafms, abates the violence 
of the circulation, and gives Nature an opportunity 
of exerting all her force to overcome the difeafe. 
The bed alone would often remove a fever at the be- 
ginning i but when the patient (buggies with the dif- 
eafe, inftead of driving it off, he only fixes it the 
deeper, and renders it more dangerous. This ob- 
1 6 fervation 
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fervation is too often verified in travellers, who hap, 
peftj when on a journey, to be feized with a fever. 
Their anxiety to get home induces them to travel with 
the fever upon them, whieh conduct feidom fails to 
render it fatal. 

In fevers the mind as well as the body mould be 
kept eafy. Company is feidom agreeable' to the fick. 
Indeed every thing that difturbs the imagination in- 
creafes the difeafe ; for which reafon every perfon in a 
fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither ak 
lowed to fee nor hear any thing that may in the leaft 
affect or difcompofc his mind. 

Though the patient in a fever has the greateft 
inclination for drink, yet he feidom has any appetite 
for folid food •, hence the impropriety of urging him 
to take victuals is evident. Much folid food in a fever 
is every way hurtful. It oppreiTes nature, and, inftead 
of nouriming the patient, ferves only to feed the dif- 
eafe. What food the patient takes fhould be in fmall 
quantity, light, and of eafy digeftion. It ought to be 
chiefly of the vegetable kind, as panada, roafted apples, 
gruels, and fuch like. 

Poor people, when any of their family are taken 
ill, .run directly to their rich neighbours for cordials, 
and pour wines, fpirits, &c. into the patient, who 
perhaps never had been accuftomed to tafte fuch 
liquors when in health. If there be any degree of 
fever, this conduct muff: increafe it, and if there be 
none, this is the ready way to raife one. Stuffing 
the patient with fweetmeatS and other delicacies, i9 
likewife very pernicious. Thefe are always harder to 
digert than common fpod, and cannot fail to hurt the 
flomach. 

i $ Nothing' 
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Nothing is more defired by a patient in a fever 
than frefh air. It not only removes his anxiety, but 
coo's the blood, revives the fpirits, and proves e.very 
way beneficial. Many patients are in a manner (rifled 
to death in fevers, for want of frefh air ; yet fuch is 
the unaccountable infatuation of molt, people, that 
the moment they think a per;bn in a fever, they ima- 
gine he mould be kept in a clofe chamber, into which 
one particle of freih sir muft be admitted. In- 
(icad of this, there ought to be a conitaiit flxeam of 
frefh air into a lick perfon's chamber, fo as to keep ic 
moderately cool. Indeed its degree of warmth ought 
never to be greater than is agreeable to one in perfect 
health. 

Nothing tpotls the air of a (ick perfon's chamber, 
or hurts the patient more, than a number of people 
breathing in it. When the blood is inflamed, or the 
humours in a putrid (rate, air that has been breathed 
repeatedly will greatly increafe the difeafe. Such air 
not only lofes its fpring, and becomes unfit for the 
purpofe of refpiration, but acquires a noxious qua- 
lity, which renders it in a manner poifonous to the 
fick. 

In fevers, when the patient's fpirits are low and de- 
prefled, he is not only to be fupportcd with cordials, 
but every method mould be taken to cheer and com- 
fort his mind. Many, from a miftaken zeal, when 
they think a perfon in danger, inftead of folacing his 
mind with the hopes and confblations of religion, 
fright him with the views of hell and damnation. It 
would be unfuitable here to dwell upon the impro- 
and dangerous confequences. cf . :ondu&} 

ic 
M 
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it often hurts the body, and there is reafon to believe 
feldom benefits the foul. 

Amongst common people, the very name of a 
fever generally fuggeits the neceflity of bleeding. 
This notion feems to have taken its rife from moft 
fevers in this country having been formerly of an in- 
flammatory nature •, but true inflammatory fevers are 
now feldom to be met with. Sedentary occupations, ' 
arid a different manner of living, have fo changed the' ( 
il'Ue ofdifeafes in Britain, that there is now hardly' 
one fever in ten where the lancet is neceffary. Iitf. 
moil low, nervous, and putrid fevers, which are no\v_ 
fo common, bleeding is really hurtful, as it weakens 
the patient, finks his fpirits, &c. We would recom- 
mend this general rule, never to be bled at the begin- 
ning of a fever, unlefs there be evident figns of 
inflammation. Bleeding is an excellent medicine 
when neceffary, but mould never be wantonly per- 
formed. 

It is likewife a common notion, that fweating 13 
s neceffary in the beginning of a fever. When 
the fever proceeds from an obfiructed perfpiration, 
this notion is not ill-founded. If the patient only 
lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm wa- 
ter, and drinks freely of water-gruel, or any other 
weak, diluting liquor, he will feldom fail to perfpire 
freely. The warmth of the bed, and the diluting 
drink, will relax the unvverfil fpafm, which generally^ 
afFeds the fkin at the beginning of a fever ; it will 
open the pores, and promote the pcrfpiration, by 
means of which the fever may often be carried off. 
But inftead of this, the common practice i3 to heap 
id upon the patient, and to give : s of a ■ 

hot 
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hot nature; as fpirits, fpiceries, Zzc. which fire his ' 
blood, increafe the fpafms, arid render the difeafe more ( 
dangerous. 

In all fevers a proper attention mould be paid to 
the patient's longings. Thefe are the calls of Nature, 
and often point out what may be of real ufe. Patients 
are not indeed to be indulged in every thing that the 
fickly appetite may crave •, but it is generally right to 
Jet them have a -little of what they eagerly defire, 
though it may not feem altogether proper. What the - 
patient longs for, his ftomach will generally digetl 5 
and fuch things have fometimes a very happy efrccTJ 

When a patient' is recovering from a fever; £r. 
care is necelTary to prevent a relapfe. Many perfons, 
by too foon imagining thcmfelves well, have loft their ■'■ 
Jives, or contracted other difeafes.of an obftiriate na-i '"- 
ture. As the body after a fever is weak and delicate, 
it is neceflarv to guard againll catching cpld. Mode- - 
fate exercife in the open air will be of ufe,- but great 
fatigue is by all means to be avoided •, agreeable com- 
pany will alfo have a good effect The diet muft be * 
light, but nourishing. It mould be taken frequently, 
but in fmall quantities. It is dangerous at fuch a time 
to eat as much as the ftomach may crave. 
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CHAP. XIV; 

OF INTERMITTING FEVERS, OR 
AGUES. 

INTERMITTING fevers afford the - bed oppor- 
tunity both of obferving the nature of a feVelr, 
an<bdfo the efTecls of medicine. No perfon can be at 
M 2 alofs 
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alofe to dift'inguim an intermitting fever from any 
r, and the proper medicine for it is now almoft 
univerfally known. 

The fever'al kinds of intermitting fevers take their 
names from the period in which the fit returns, as 
quotidian, tertian, quartan, &c. 

CAUSES. Agues are occasioned by effluvia 

.from putrid Stagnating water. This is evident from 
their abounding in rainy feafons, and being mod 
frequent in countries where the foil is marfhy, as 
in Holland, the Fens of Cambridgeshire, the Hun- 
dreds of ElYex, &c. This difeafe may alfo be occa- 
f.oned by eating too much ftoftc fruit, by a poor 
watery diet, damp houfes, evening dews, lying upon 
the damp ground, watching, fatigue, deprefling 
pafiions, and the like. When the inhabitants of a 
hijgh country remove to a low one, they are generally 
feized with intermitting fevers, and to fuch the difeafe 
is- mod apt to prove fatal. In a word, whatever relaxes 
the folids, diminishes the perfpiration, or obftrucls the 
circulation in the capillary or ("mall veflels, difpofes the 
body to agues. 

SYMPTOM S. — An intermitting fever gene- 
rally begins with a pain of the bead and Joins, wea- 
riness of the limbs, coldnefs of the extremities* 
ftretching, yawning, with fometimes great nVknefs 
and vomiting j to which fucceed Shivering and vio- 
lent making, Afterwards the fkin becomes moift, 
and a profufe fweat breaks out, which generally ter- 
minates the fit or paroxyfm. Sometimes indeed the 
difeafe comes on fuddenly, when the perfon thinks 
h'imfdf in perfect health i but it is more commonly 

preceded 
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preceded by liftlefihefs, lofs of appetite, and the fympr 
toms mentioned above. 

REGIMEN. While the fit continues, the • 

tient ought to drink freely of water- gruel, orange- 
whey, weak camomile tea •, or, if his fpirits he low, 
fmall wine-whey, fharpened with the juice of lemon. 
All his drink mould be warm, as that will afTirr. in 
bringing on the flveat, ancj confequently fhorten the 
paroxyfm*. 

Between the paroxyfms the -patient mull be fup- 
ported with food that is nourifhing, but light and 
eafy of digeflion, as veal or chicken broths, fago, 
gruel with a little wine, light puddings, and fuch like. 
His drink may be fmall negus, acidulated with the 
juice of lemons or oranges, and fometimes a little weak 
punch. lie may likewife drink infuflons of hitter 
herbs, as camomile, wormwood, or water-trefoil, and 
may now and then take a glafs of fmall wine, in which 
gentian root, centaury, or fome other bipter, has been 
infuied. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to 
brace the folids, and promote perfpiration, the patient 
ought to take as much exercife between the fits as hz 
can bear. ^ If he be able to go abroad, riding on horfe- 
hack, or in a carriage, will be of great fervice. But 
if he cannot bear that kind of exercife, he ought to take 
fuch as his ftrength will permit. Nothing tends more 
to prolong an intermitting fever, than indulging a lazy 
indolent difpofition. 

* Dr. Lind fays, that twenty pr twenty-five drops of laudanum 
put into a cup of the patient's drink, and given about half an hour 
after the commencement of the hot fit, promotes the/weat, fhovtens 
Kves the head, and tends greatly to remove the dil 

M 3 InT£*- 
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Intermitting fevers, under proper regimen, 
will often go off without medicine ; and when the 
difeafe is mild, in an open dry country, there is fel- 
dom any danger from allowing it to take its courfe-, 
but when the patient's ftrength feems to decline, or the 
paroxyfms are fo violent that his life is in danger, me- 
dicine ought immediately to be adminiilered. This 
•however mould never be done till the difeafe be pro- 
perly; formed, that is to fay, till, the patient has had fe r 
yeral fits of fluking and fvveating. 

:MEDICINE.— The firft thing to be done in 
the cure of an intermitting fever, is to cleanfe the 
iiomachand bowels. This not only renders the ap- 
plication of other medicines more fafe, but hkewife 
more efficacious. In this difeafe, the ftomach is ge- 
nerally loaded with cold vifcid phlegm, and fre- 
quently great quantities of bile are difcharged by -vo- 
mit i which plainly points out the neceflity of fueh 
evacuations. Vomits are therefore to be adminiftered 
before the patient takes any other medicine. A 
dofe of ipecacoanha will generally anfwer this pur- 
pofe very well. A fcruple or half a dram of the pew- 
der will he fufficient for an adult, and for a younger 
perfon the dofe muft be lefs in proportion. After the 
vomit begins to operate, the patient ought to drink 
plentifully of weak camomile-tea. The vomit fhcv.ld 
fce taken two or three hours before the return of tk 
fit, and may be repeated at the diflance of two or 
three days. Vomits not only cleanfe the ftcmach, 
but increafe the perfpiration, and all the other fe- 
cretions, which render them of fuch importance, that 
they often cure intermitting fevers without the affift- 
zncs of any other medicine* 

• Purging 
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Purging medicines are likewife ufeful, and often 
feceflkry. in intermitting fevers. A frnart purge 
has been known to cure an obftinate ague, after the 
Peruvian bark and other medicines had been ufed in 
vain. Vomits, however, are more fuitable in this 
' difeafe, and render purging Iefs neceflary •, but if the 
patient be afraid to take a vomit, he ought in this cafe 
to cleanfe the bowels by~a dofe or two of Glauber's 
fait, jalap, or rhubarb. 

Bleeding may fometimesbe proper at the begin- 
ning of an intermitting fever, when exceflive heat, 
a delirium, &x. give reafon to fufpect an inflam- 
mation •, but as the blood is feld^. n in an inflamma- 
tory Mate in intermitting fevers, this operation is rarely 
neceffary. "When frequently repeated, it tends to 
prolong the difeafe. 

After proper evacuations, the patient may lafejy 
u(h the Peruvian bark, which may Tbe taken in any 
way that is moil agreeable to him. No prepa- 
ration of the bark feems to anfwer better than the 
mod fimple form in which it can be given, viz. in 



Two ounces of the beft Peruvian bark, finely pow- 
dered, may be divided into twenty-four dofes. Thefe 
may either be made in bolunes as they are ufed, with a 
little fyrup of lemon, or mixed in a glafs "of red wine, a 
cup of camomile tea, water-gruel, or any other 'drink 
that is more agreeable to the patient *. 

- * It has lately been obferved, that the red bark is more power- 
ful than that which has for fome time been in common ufe. It: 
fuperior efficacy feems to arife from its being of a more perfect 

h thm the quill bark, and confequently more fully impreg- 

with the medical properties of the plant. 

M 4 In 
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In an hch returns every day, one cf the 

above dcfes may be taken every two hours during 
the interval of the fits. By this method the patient 
will be able to take five or fix dofes between each 
paroxyfm. In a tertian, or third-day ague, it will 
be fufficient to ta<!:e a.dofe every third hour during 
tht interval, and in a quartan every fourth. If the 
patient cannot take fo large a dofe of the bark, he may 
divide each cf the powders into two parts, and take one 
every hour, Sec. For a young perfon, a (mailer quan- 
tity of this medicine will be fufficient, and the dofe 
muft be adapted to the age, conititution, and violence 
of the fymptoms*, 

The above quantity of bark will frequently cure 
an ague •, the patient, however, ought not to leave off 
taking the medicine as foon as the paroxyfms are 
flopped, but fhould continue to ufe it till there is 
reafen to believe the difeafe is entirely overcome. 
Moftof the failures in the cure of this difeafe are 
owing to patients not continuing to life the medicine 
Jong enough. They are generally directed to take it 
till the fits are flopped, then to leave it off, and begin 
again at fome diftance cf time ; by which means the 
difeafe gathers itrength, and often returns with as 

* In intermitting fevers of an obilinate nature, I have found 
it neceffary to throw in the bark much filter. Indeed the benefits 
aiihng from this medicine depend chiefly upon a large quantity 
bf it being adminiftered in a fhort time. Several ounces of bark 
given in a few days, will dc more than as many pounds taken in 
' the courfe of ibme weeks. When this medicine is intended cither 
to Hop a mortification, or cure an obilinate ague, it ought to be 
thrown in as fail as the ftomach can poffibiy bear it. Inattention to 
pircumftance has hurt the reputation of one of the beft medi- 
cines of which we are In pQifefiion, 

much 
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much violence as before. A relapfe may always be 
prevented by the patient's continuing to take fmall 'I j- 
fes of the medicine for fome time after the fymptoms 
difppeat;. T'niS is both the moft fife, and effectual 
method of Cure. 

Ant ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, 
and orange-peel, of each half an once, with three 
or four handluls of camomile flowers, and an hand- 
ful of coriander-feed, alJ bruifed together in a mor- 
tar, may be ufed in form of infufion or tea. About 
half an handful of thele ingredients maybe put into 
a tea-pot, and an Englifh pint of boiling water 
poured on them. A cup of this infufion drank three 
or four times a day will greatly promote the cure. 
Such patients as cannot drink the watery infufion, 
may put two handfuls of the fame ingredients into a 
bottle of white wine, and take a glafs of it twice or 
thrice a. d^y. If patients drink freely of the above, 
or any other nroper infa/ion of bitters, a fmaller 
quantity of bark than is generally ufed, will be fuffici- 
ent to cure an ague*. 

Those who cannot (wallow the bark in fubftance, 
may take it in decoction or infufion. An ounce of 
bark in powder may be infufed in a bottle of white 

* There is reafbn to believe, that (unary of our own plants or 
barks, which are very bitter and aftringent, would fucceed in the 
cure of intermittent fevers, efpecially when affiled by aromatics. 
But as the Peruvian bark has been long approved in 'the cure of 
this difeafe, and is now to be obtained at a very reasonable rate, 
it is of lefs importance to fearch after new medicines. We cannot 
however omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often 
adulterated, and thafit requires eonfiderable fldll to difttnguifti 
between the genuine aid the falfe. This ought Co make people ve- 
ry cautious of whom they purchviek. 

wine 
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wine for four or five days, frequently {halting the 
bottle, afterwards let the powder fubfide, and pour 
off the clear liquor. A wine glafs may be drank 
three or four times a-day, or oftener, as there is 
occafion. If a decoction be more agreeable, an ounce 
of the bark, and two drams of fnake-root bruifed, with 
an equal quantity of fait of wormwood, maybe boiled 
in a quart of water, into an Englifh pint. To the 
ftrained liquor may be added an equal quantity of red 
wine, and a glafs of it taken frequently. 

In obftinate agues, the bark will be found much 
more efficacious when aiTifted by brandy, or other 
warm cordials, than taken alone. This I have had 
frequently occafion to obferve in a country where 
intermittent fevers were endemical. The bark feldom 
fucceeded unlefs affifted by fnake root, ginger, ca- 
.sellaalba, or feme other warm aromatic. When the 
fits are very frequent and violent, in which cafe the 
Tever often approaches towards an inflammatory na- 
ture, it will be fafer to keep out the aromatics, and 
to add fait of tartar in their ftead. But in an obftir.ate 
tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn or beginning 
of winter, warm and cordial medicines are abfolutely 
neceffary*. 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove 
inuch more obftinate than thofe which attack the 

* In pbfKnate agues, when the patient is old, jhe habit pnleg- 
m:itic, the ieafon rainy, the fituatipri damp, cr Uhe like, it will be 
neceiiary to mix with two ounces of the bark, 1 ; e ol Vir- 

ginian fnake-root, and a quarter of an ounce of ginger, or ibme 
other warm aromatic ; but when the fymptoms are of an infjarnrna- 
tory hatnre, half an ounce of fait of wormwood ox fait of tartar may 
be added to the above quantity of bark, 

patient 
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patient in fpringor fumrher, it 'will be neccfiary'to 
continue the ufe of medicines longer in the former 
than in the latter. A perfon who is feized with an 
intermitting fever, in the beginning of winter, ought 
frequently, if the feafon proves rainy, to take a 
•little medicine, although the difeafe may feem to be 
cured, to prevent a relapfe, till the return of tlie 
warm feafon. He ought likewife to take care not to 
be much abroad in wet Weather, efpecially in cold 
paflerly winds. 

When r.gues are n6t properly cured, they often 
degenerate into obftinate chronical difeafes, as the 
rircpfy, jaundice, '&c. For this feafon all pofTible 
care fhould be taken to have them radically cured, 
'before the humours be vitiated, and the conftitution 
fpoiled. 

Though nothing is more rational than the me- 
thod of treating intermitting fevers, yet, by fome 
(Irange infatuation, more charms and whimfical re- 
medies are daily ufed for removing this than any 
other difeafe. There is hardly an old woman who is 
not in pofleflion of a noftrum for (lopping an ague ; 
-and it is amazing with what readinefs their pretentions, 
are believed. Thofe in diftrefs eagerly grafp at any 
thing that promifes fudden relief; but the ihorteft 
way is not always the beft in the treatment of difeafes. 
The only method to obtain a fafe and lafting cure, is 
gradually to affift Nature in removing the caufe of the 
lliforder. 

Some indeed try bold, cr rather fool hardy expe- 
riments to cure agues, as drinking great quantities of 
ftrong liquor, jumping into a river, &c. Thefe may 
ibmetimes have the deficed efFec\ but, rruift always 

be 
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be attended with danger. When there is any degree of 
inflammation, or the lead tendency to it, fuch experi- 
ments may prove fatal. The only patient whom I re- 
member to have loft in an intermittent fever, evidently 
1 himfelf by drinking ftrong liquor, which foma 
perfon had perfuaded him vvould prove an infallible 
remedy. 

Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of in- 
termitting fevers, as fpiders, cobwebs, fnuffings of 
candles, &c. Though thefe may fbmetimes fucceed, 
yet their very naftinefs is fufficieiit to fet them afide, 
efpecially when cleanly medicines will anfwer the pur- 
pofe better. The only medicine that ean be depended 
upon, for thoroughly curing an intermittent fever, is 
the Peruvian bark. It may always be ufed with 
fkfety : and I can honeftly declare, that in all my prac* 
tice I never knew it fail, when combined with the me- 
dicines mentioned above, and duly perfiftcd in. • 

Where agues are endemical, even children arc 
often afflicted with that difeafe. Such patients are 
very difficult to cure, as they can feldom be pre- 
vailed upon to take the bark, or any other difagree- 
able medicine. One method of rendering this medi- 
cine more palatable, is to make it into a mixture with 
diftilled waters and fyrup, and afterwards to give it an 
agreeable fharpnefs with the elixir or fpirit of vitriol, 
This both improves the medicine, and takes oft the 
naufeous tafte. In cafes where the bark cannot be ad- 
miniftered, thejk&ne mixture may be given with advaiir 
tage to children*. 

Wine-whey is very proper drink for a child in 
an ague; to half an Englifh pint of which may be 

* See Appendix, Saline mi.xlur:, 

put 
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put a tea-fpocnful cf the fpirit or hart (horn. Exer- 
cite is likewife of confiderable fervice -, and when the 
difeafe proves obflinate, the child ought, if poiTible, to 
be removed to a warm dry air. The food ought to be 
nourifhing, and fometimes a little generous wine jQiould 
be allowed. 

To children, and fuch as cannot fwallow the bark, 
or when the ftomach will not bear it, it may be given 
by clyfter. Half an ounce of the extract of bark, 
difiblved in four ounces of warm water, with ths ad- 
dition of half an ounce of fweet oil, and fix or eight 
drops of laudanum, is the form recommended by Dr. 
Lind for an adult, and this to be repeated every 
fourth hour, or oftener, as the occafion mail require. 
For children the quantity of extract and laudanum 
muft be proportionally leiTened. Children have been 
Cured of agues by making them wear a waiftcoat with 
powdered bark quilted between the folds of it ; by 
bathing them frequently in a ftrong decoction of the 
bark, and by rubbing the {pine with -ftrong fpirits, or 
with a mixture of equal parts of laudanum and the 
faponaceous liniment. 

We have been the more full upon this difeafe, 
becaufe it is very common, and becaufe few patients 
in an ague apply to phyficians unlefs in extremities. 
There are, however, many cafes in which the difeafe is 
very irregular, being complicated with other difeafes, 
or attended with fymptoms which are both very dan- 
gerous, and very difficult to undcrftand. All thefe 
we •have purpofely pafied over, as they would only 
bewilder the generaiity of readers. When the dif- 
eai'r is very irregular, or the fyinptoma dangerous, the 

patient 
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patient ought immediately to apply to .a phyficianj and 
ftri<5tly to follow his advice 

To prevent agues, people nmit endeavour to avoid 
their caufes. Thefe have been already pointed out in 
the beginning of this fection •, we mall therefore only 
add one preventive medicine, which may be of ufe 
to fuch as are obliged to live in low marfhy countries; 
or who are liable to frequent attacks, of this difeafe. 

Take ah ounce of the bed: Peruvian bark ; Vir- 
ginian fnake-root, and orange-peel, of each half an 
ounce; bruife them all together, and infufe for five 
or fix days in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any 
good fpirit-, afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and 
take a wine-glafs of it twice or thrice a-oay. This 
indeed is recommending a dram: . ; but the bitter in- 
gredients in a great meafure take off the ill effects of 
the fpirit. Thofe who do not .chnfe it in brandy, may 
infufe it in wine ; and fuch as can bring themfelves to 
ehew the bark, will find that method fucceed very 
well. Gentian root, or calamus aramaticus, may alfo 
be chewed by turns for the fame purpofe. AH bitters 
feem to be antidotes to agues, efpecially thofe that are 
warm and aftringent. 



c h a p. xyv 

OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER. 

TH I 5 fever is .denominated acuto, ardent* or- 
inflammatory. It mod commonly attacks the 
young, or perfons about the prime or vigour of life, 

efpecially 
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fefpecially fuch as live high, abound with. Mood, and 
whofe fibres are ftrong and elaftic. It feizes people 
at all feafons of the year ; but is moft frequent in the 
faring and beginning of fummer. 

CAUSES. — An ardent fever may be occarjoned 
by any thing that overheats the body, or produces 
plethora, as violent exercife, flecping in the fun, 
drinking ftrong liquors, eating fpiceries, a full diet,- 
with little exercife, &c. It may Jikewife be occafiori- 
ed by whatever obftrucls the perfpiration, as lying or* 
the damp ground, drinking cold liquor when the body . 
is hot, night-watching, or the like, ' 

SYMPTOMS. A rigour or chillnefs gene- 
rally ufhers in this fever, which is foon fucceeded 
by great heat, a frequent and full pulfe, pain cf 
the head, dry fkin, rednefs of the eyes, a florid , 
countenance, pains in the back,, Joins, &c. To 
thefe fucceed difficulty of breathing, ficknefs, with 
an inclination to vomit. The patient complains 
of great thirft, has no appetite for folid food, is 
reftlefs, and his tongue generally appears black and 
tough. 

A delirium, exceffive reftlefihefs, great oppref- 
fion of the breari, with laborious refpiration, ftart- 
ing of the tendons, hiccup, cold clammy fvveats, and 
an involuntary difcharge of urine, are very dangerous 
fymptoms. 

As this difeafe is always attended, with danger, the 
beft medical affiftance ought to be procured as foon as 
poflible. A phyfician may be of ufe at the begin- 
ning, but his ikill is often of no avail afterwards. No- 
thing can be more unaccountable than the condu" 
of chofe who have it in their power, at the degianing 
15 of 
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of a fever, to procure the beft medical afuftance, yet 

put it off till things come to an extremity. When the 
difeafe, by delay or wrong treatment, lias become in- 
curable, and has exaufted the ftrength of the patient, it 
is in vain to hope for relief from medicine. Pkyticians 
may indeed affift nature ; but their attempts nuift ever 
prove fruitlefs, when (he is no longer able to co- operate 
with their endeavours 

REGIMEN. From the (yrripfoms of this dif- 
eafe, it is evident, that the blood and other humours 
require to be diluted •, that the perfpiration, urine, 
faliva, and all the other fecretions, are in too fmall 
quantity ; that the veffels are rigid, and the heat of 
the whole body too great : All tnefe clearly point out 
the neceffity of a regitiaen, calculated to dilute the 
blood, correct the acrimony of the humours, allay the 
excefiive heat, remove the fpafmodic ftri&ure cf the 
vefiels, and promote the fecretions. 

These important purpofes may be greatly pro- 
moted by drinking plentifully of diluting liquors ; 
as water-gruel, or oatmeal-tea, clear whey, barley- 
water, balm-tee, apple-tea, &c. Thefe may be 
fharpened with juice of orance, jelly of currants, 
rafpberries, and luch like : Orange-whey is likewife 
an excellent cooling drink. It is made by boiling 
among milk and water a bitter-orange diced, till the 
curd feparates. If no orange can be had, a lemon, 
a little cream of tartar, or a few fpoonfuls cf vinegar, 
will have the fame efreA. Two or three fpoonfuls of 
white-wine may occafionally be added to the liquor 
when boiling. 

If the patient be colTive, an ounce of tamarinds, 

with two ounces of 'ftoned raifms of the fun, and a 

!3 couple 
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couple of figs, may be boiled in three Engliih pints 
of water to a quart. This makes a very pleafant 
drink, and may be ufed at difcretioa. The commori 
pectoral decoction is likewife a very proper drink in 
this difeafe. A tea-cupful of it may be taken every: 
two hours, or oftener, if the patient's heat and taint 
be very great*. 

The above liquors muft all be drank a little warrfii. 
They may be ufed in fmaller quantities at the begin- 
ning of a fever, but more freely afterwards, in order 
to aflift in carrying off the difeafe by promoting the 
different excretions. We have mentioned a variety 
of liquors, that the patient may have it in his power 
to chufe thofe which are moll agreeable 5 and that, when 
tired of one, he may have recourfe to another. 

The patient's diet muff be very (pare and light. 
All forts of flefh-meats, and even chicken- broths, are 
to be avoided. He may be allowed groat-gruel, pa- 
nada, or light bread boiled in water ; to which may 
be added a few grains of common fait, and a little fugar^ 
Which will render it more palatable. He may eat 
roafted apples with a little fugar, toafted bread with 
jelly of currants, boiled prunes, &e. 

It will greatly relieve the patient, efpecially in an 
hot feafon, to have frefh air frequently let into his 
chamber. This, however, muft always be done in fuch 
a manner as not to endanger his catching; cold; 
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It is too commori in fevers to load the patient 
With bed clothes, under the pretence of making him 
fweat, or defending him from the cold. This cuftom 
has many ill effects. It increafes the heat of the body, 

5 See Appendix, Peroral d?cc3ion. 

N fatigues 
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fatigues the patient, and retards, inftead of promoting, 
the perfpiration. 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient is able to 
bear it, will often have a good effect. It relieves the 
head, by retarding the motion of the blood to the brain. 
But this pofture ought never to be continued too long : 
And if the patient is inclined to fweat, it will be more 
fafe to let him lie, only raifing his head a little, with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or vinegar and rofe-water, with a little nitre 
diffolved in it, will greatly refrefh the patient. This 
ought to be done frequently, efpecially if the weather is 
hot. 

T*he patient's mouth mould be often warned with 
a mixture of water and honey, to which a little vinegar 
may be added ; or with a decoction of figs in barley- 
water. His feet and hands ought likewife frequently 
to be bathed in lukewarm water j efpecially if the head 
is affected. 

The patient fhould be kept as quiet and eafy as 
poffible. Company, noife, and every thing that dis- 
turbs the mind, is hurtful. Even too much light, 
or any thing that affects the fenfes, ought to be 
avoided. His attendants mould be as few as poflible, 
and they ought not to be too often changed. His in- 
clinations ought rather to be foothed than contradict- 
ed •, even the promife of what he craves will often fa- 
tisfy him as much as its reality. 

MEDICINE. In this and all other fevers, 

attended with a hard, full, quick pulfe, bleeding is 
of the greateft importance. This* operation ought 
always to be performed as foon as the fymptoms of an 

inflam- 
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inflammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood 
to be taken away, however, muft be in proportion to 
the ftrength of the patient and the Violence of the 
difeafe. If after the firft bleeding the fever mould 
rife, and the pulfe become more frequent and hard, 
there will be a neccffity for repeating it a fecond, and 
perhaps a third, or even a fourth time, which' may 
be done at the divhnce of twelve, eighteen, or twenty- 
four hours from each other, as the fynlptoms re- 
quire. If the pulfe continues foft, and the patient is 
tolerably eafy after the firft bleeding, it ought not be 
repeated. 

If the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty 
drops of the dulcified, or fweet ipirit of nitre, may be 
made into a draught, with an ounce of rofewater, two 
ounces of common water, and half an ounce of fimple 
fyrup, or a bit of loaf-fugar. This draught may be 
given to the patient every three or four hours while the 
fever is violent ; afterwards, one ounce in five or fix 
hours will be fufRcient. 

If the patient be articled with reaching, or an in- 
clination to vomit, it will be rit>ht to affift Nature's 
attempts, by giving him weak camomile- tea, or luke- 
warm water to drink. 

If the body is bound, a clyfter of milk and water 
with a little fait, and a fpoonful of fweet oil or frefh but- 
ter in it, ought daily to be adminiftered. Should this 
not have the defired effect, a tea-fpoonful of magnefia 
alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently put into his 
drink. He may likewife eat tamarinds, boiled prunes, 
roafled apples, and the like, 

If about the 10th, 1 uh, or 12th day, the pulfe 

becomes more foft, the tongue moifter, and the urine 

N 2 begins 
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begins to let fall a reddifli fettlement, there is reafon 
to expect a favourable ifTue to die difeafe. But if* 
inftead of thefe fymptoms, the patient's fpirits grow 
languid, his puffe finks, and his breathing becomes 
difficult , with a ftupor, trembling of the nerves, 
ilarting of the tendons, &c. there is reafon to fear 
that the confequences will be fatal. In this cafe blip 
tering plaiiters muft be applied to the head, ancles, 
infide of the legs or thighs, as there may be occa- 
sion ; poultices of wheat-bread, muftard, and vinegar 
may Iikewife be applied to the foles of the feet, and 
the patient muft be fupported with cordials, as 
ftrong wine-whey, negus, fago-gruel with wine in it, 
and fuch like. 

. A proper regimen is not only necefTary during 
the fever, but Iikewife after the patient begins to 
recover. By neglecting this, many relapfe, or fall 
iritO* other difeafes, and continue valetudinary for 
life. Though the body is weak after a fever, yet 
the diet for fome time ought to be rather clean- 
ing than of too nourifhing a nature. Too much 
food, drink, exercife, company, &c. are carefully 
to be avoided. The mind ought Iikewife to be 
kept eafy, and the patient mould not attempt to 
purfue ftudy, or any bufinefs that requires intenfe 
thinkiaft 

If the digeftion is bad, or the patient is feized 
at times with feverifh heats, an infufion of Peruvian 
bark in cold water will be of ufe. It will ftrengthen 
the ftomack, and help to fubdue the remains of the 

fever. 

When the patient's Strength is pretty well reco- 
vered, he ought to take fome gentle laxative. An 

ounce 
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.eimce of tamarinds, and a dram of fena may be 
boiled for a few minutes in an Englifh pint of water, 
and an ounce of manna diflblved in the decoction -, 
afterwards it may be {trained, and a tea-cupful drank 
every hour till it operates. This dofe may be repeated 
twice or thrice, five or fix days intervening betwixt 
each dofe. 

Those who follow laborious employments ought 
not to return too foon to their labour after a fever, but 
ihould keep eafy till their ftrength and fpirits are fuffiL- 
ciently recruited. 



CHAP. XVI. 
OF THE PLEURISY. 

TH E true pleurify is an inflammation of that 
membrane called the pleura, which lines the 
infide of the breaft. It is dilringuifhed into the mont 
and dry. In the former the patient fpits freely ; 
in the latter, little or none at all. There is likewife a 
fpecies of this difeafe, which is called the fpurious or 
b aft ard pleurify, in which the pain is more externa!., 
and chiefly affects the mufcles between the ribs, 
The pleurify prevails among labouring people, efpe- 
cially fuch as work without doors, and are of a fan- 
guine constitution. It is moft frequent in the ipring 
ieafon. 

CAUSES. The pleurify may be occafioned 

by whatever obftructs the perfpiration ; as cold 

northerly winds j drinking cold liquors yrhea the. 

N 3 body 
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body is hot j fieepirg without doors, on the damp 
ground ; wet clothes ; plunging the body into cold 
water, or expofing it to the cold air, when covered 
'with fvveat, &c. It may likewife be occafioned by 
drinking ftrong liquors-, by the ftoppage of ufual 
evacuations ; as old ulcers, i flues, fweating of the 
feet or hands, &c. the fudden ftriking in of any 
eruption, as the itch, the meafles, or the fmall-pox. 
Thofe who have been accuftomed to bleed at a cer- 
tain feafon of the year, are apt, if they neglect it, to 
be feized with a pleurify. Keeping the body too 
warm by means of fire, clothc§, &c. renders it 
more liable to this difeafe. A pleurify may like- 
wife be occafioned by violent exercife, as run- 
ning, wreftling, leaping, or by fupporting great 
weight, blows on the breaft, &c. A bad conforma- 
tion of the body renders perfons more liable to this 
difeafe, as a narrow cheft, a flraitnefs of the arteries of 
the pleura, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— — This, like moft other fevers, 
generally begins with chillnefs and fhivering, which 
are followed by heat, thirft, and reftleflhefs. To thefe 
fucceeds a violent pricking pain in one of the fides 
among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards 
the back-bone, fometimes towards the forepart of the 
breaft, and at other times towards the moulder blades. 
The pain is generally moft violent when the patient 
draws in his breath. 

The pulfe in this difeafe is commonly quick and 
hard, the urine high-coloured ; and if blood be let it 
is covered with a tough cruft, or bufTy coat. The 
patient's fpittle is at firft thin, but afterwards it becomes 
grader, and is often ftreaked with blood. 

REGI-. 
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REGIMEN. — —Nature generally endeavours to 
■carry off this difeafe by a critical difcharge of the blood 
from fome part of the body, by expectoration, fweat, 
Icofe ftools, thick urine, or the like. We ought there- 
fore to fecond her intentions by lefiening the force of 
the circulation, relax the veffejs, diluting the humours, 
and promoting expectoration. 

For thefe purpofes the diet, as in the former dif- 
eafe, ought to be cool, flender, and diluting. The 
patient muff avoid all food that is vifcid, hard of di- 
geftion, or that affords much nourifhment ; as flefh, 
gutter, cheefe, eggs, milk, and alfo every thing that 
is of a heating nature. His drink may be whey, or 
an infufion of pectoral and balfamic vegetables *. 

Barley-water, with a little honey, or jelly of 
currants mixed with it, is likewife a very proper drink 
in this difeafe. It is made by boiling an ounce of 
pearl-barley in three Englifh pints of water to two, 
which muft afterwards be ftrained. The decoction. 
•of figs, raifins, barley, recommended in the pre- 
ceding difeafe, is here likewife very proper. Thefe 
and other diluting liquors are not to be drank in large 
quantities at a time, but the patient ought to keep con- 
tinually fipping them, fo as to render his mouth and 
throat always nioift. AW his food and drink fhould 
be taken a little warm. 

The patient fhould be kept quiet, cool, and every 

way eafy, as directed under the foregoing difeafe. 

His feet and hands ought daily to be bathed in warm 

water •, and he may fometimes fit up in bed for a 

ihort fpace, in order to relieve his head. 

* See Appendix, Ve3oralinf:*fion. 
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MEDICINE. — — Almoft every perfon knows, 
when a fever is attended with a violent pain of the 
fide, and a quick, hard pulfe, that bleeding is necef- 
fary. When thefe fymptoms come on, the fooner 
this operation is performed the better ; and the quan- 
tity at firft muft be pretty large, provided the patient 
is able to bear it. A large quantity of blood let at 
once, in the beginning of a pleurify, has a much 
better efFefk than repeated final 1 bleedings. A man 
may lofe twelve or fourteen ounces of blood as foon as 
it is certainly known that he is feized with a pleurify. 
For a younger perfon, or one of a delicate conftitution, 
the quantity muft be lefs. 

If, after the firft bleeding, the flitch, with the 
other violent fymptoms, mould ftill continue, it will 
be necefiary, at the diftance of twelve or eighteen 
hours, to let eight or nine ounces more. If the 
fymptoms do not then abate, and the blood mews a 
ilrong bufFy coat, a third, or even a fourth bleeding 
may be requifite. If the pain of the fide abates, the 
pulfe becomes fofter, or the patient begins to fpit 
freely, bleeding ought not to be repeated. This ope- 
ration is feldom necefiary after the third or fourth day 
of the fever, and ought not then to be performed, un- 
lefs in the moft urgent circumftances. 

The blood may be many ways attenuated without 
bleeding. There are likewife many things that may 
be done to eafe the pain of the fide without this ope- 
ration, as" fomenting, bliftering, &c. Fomentations 
may be made by boiling a handful of the flowers of 
elder, camomile, and common mallows, or any other 
{oft vegetables, in a proper quantity of water. The 
herbs may be either put into a flannel bag, and ap- 
16 plied 
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plied warm to the fide, or flannels may be dipped in 

the decoction, r,t ir>g rut, and applied to 

tht part ,i wirmth as the patient 

can eafibly bear. As the clothes grow cool, they mud; 
be changed, and great care taken that the patient do 
not catch cold. A bladder may be filled with warm 
milk and wat-:r, and appli d to the fide, if the above 
method of fomenting be found inconvenient. Fo- 
mentations not only eafe the pain, but relax the vef- 
fels, and prevent the ftagnation of the blood and 
other humours. The fide may likewife be fre- 
quently rubbed with a little of the volatile lini- 
ment *. 

Topical bleeding has often a very good effect in 
this difeafe. It may either be performed by applying 
a number of leeches to the part affected, or by cupping, 
which is both a more certain and expeditious method 
than the other. 

Leaves of various plants might likewife be ap- 
plied to the patient's fide with advantage. I have 
often {tQn great benefit from young cabbage-leaves 
applied warm to the fide in a pleurify. Thefe not 
only relax the parts, but likewife draw off a little 
moifture, and may prevent the necefiity of bliftering- 
plafters 5 which, however, when other things fail, muft 
be applied. 

If the flitch continues after repeated bleedings, fo- 
mentations, &c. a bliftering-plafter muft be applied over 
the part affected, and fuffered to remain for two da;s. 
This not only procures a difcharge from the fide, but 
takes off the fpafm, and by that means afults in re-" 

» See Appendix, Folatik liniment. 
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moving the caufe of the difeafe. To prevent a ftran- 
gury when the bliftering plailer is on, the patient may 
drink freely of the Arabic emulfion *. 

If the patient is coftive, a clyfter of thin water- 
gruel, or of barley-water, in which a handful of mal- 
lows, or any other emollient vegetable has been 
boiled, may be daily adrainiftered. This will not 
only empty the bowels, but have the effect of a waim 
fomentation applied to the inferior vifcera, which will 
help to make a derivation from the breaft. 

The expectoration, or fpitting, may be promoted 
by fharp, oily, and mucilaginous medicines. For 
this purpofe an ounce of the oxymel, or the vinegar 
of fquills, may be added to fix ounces of the pectoral 
decoction, and two table-fpoonfuls of it taken every 
two hours. 

Should the {quill difagree with the ftomach, the 
oily emulfion may be adminiftered j ; or, in place of 
it, two ounces of the oil of fweet almonds, or oil of 
olives, and two ounces of the fyrup of violets, may 
be mixed with as much fugar-candy powdered, as 
will make an electuary of the confidence of honey. 
The patient may take a tea-fpoonful of this fre- 
quently, when the cough is troublefome. Should 
oily medicines prove naufeous, which is fometimes 
the cafe, two table-fpoonfuls of the folution of gum 
ammoniac in barley-water may be given three or four 
times a-day J. 

If the patient does not perfpire, but has a burning 
heat upon his fkin, and pafTes very little water, fome 

* See Appendix, Arabic emulfion. 

f See Appendix, Oily emulfion. 

% See Appendix, Solution of gum ammoniac. 

1 3 fmall 
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fmall dofes of purified nitre and camphire will be of 
ufe. Two drams of the former may be rubbed with, 
five or fix grains of the latter in a mortar, and the whole 
divided into fix dofes, one of which may be taken every 
five or fix hours, in a little of tHe patient's ordinary 
drink. 

We mall only mention one medicine more, which, 
fome reckon almoft a fpecific in the pjeurny, viz. the 
decoction of the feneka rattle- ihake root*. After 
bleeding, and other evacuations, have been premifed, 
the patient may take two, three, or four tabic- fpoon-? 
fuls of this decoction, according as his ftomach will 
bear it, three or four times a-day, If it mould oc- 
cafion vomiting, two or three ounces of fimple cin- 
namon-water may be mixed with the quantity of de-^ 
coclion here directed, or it may be taken in fmaller 
dofes. As this medicine promotes perfpiration and 
urine, and likewife keeps tht body eafy, it may be of 
fome fervice in a pleurify, or any ©ther inflammation of 
the breaft, 

No one will imagine, that thefe medicines are all 
to be ufed at the fame time. We have mentioned 
different things, on purpofe that people may have it 
in their power to chufe j and likewife, that when one 
cannot be obtained, they may make ufe of another. 
PifFerent medicines are no doubt ncceflary in the 
different periods of a diforder ; and where one fails 
of fuccefs, or difagrees with the patient, it will he pro- 
per to try another. 

What is called the crifis, or height of the fever, 
is fometimes attended with very alarming fymptoms, 
as difficulty cf breathing, an irregular pulfe, convul- 

* See Appendix, Dtcgflion cf ft nee a root. 

five 
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five motions, &c. Thefe are apt to frighten the at- 
tendants, and induce them to do improper things, as 
bleeding the patient, giving him ftrong ftimulating 
medicines, or the like. But they are only the 
ftru^gles of Nature to overcome the difeafe, in 
which me ought to be aflifted by plenty of diluting 
drink, which is then peculiarly neceflary. If the 
patient's ftrength however be much exhaufted by the 
difeafe, it will be neceflary at this time to fupport him 
with frequent fmall draughts of wine- whey, negus, cr 
the like. 

"When the pain and fever are gone, it will be 
proper, after the patient has recovered fufficient 
ftrength, to give him fome gentle purges, as thofe di- 
rected towards the end of the accute continual fever. 
He ought likewife to ufe a light diet of eafy digeftion, 
and his drink mould be butter-milk, whey, and other 
things ofacleanfing nature. 

Of the BASTARD PLEURISY. 

That fpecies of pleurify which is called the boftarjl 
or Jpurious, generally goes off by keeping warm for 
a few days, drinking plenty of diluting liquors, and ob- 
ferving a cooling regimen. 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulfe, and 
a difficulty of lying on the affected fide, which laft 
does not always happen in the true pleurify. Some- 
times indeed this difeafe proves obftinate, and re- 
quires bleeding, with cupping, and fcarifications of 
the part affected. Thefe, together with the ufe of 
nitrous and other cooling medicines, feldom fail to ef- 
fect a cure* 

Of 
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Of the PARAPHRENITIS. 

The paraphrenias, or inflammation of the dia- 
phragm, is fo nearly connected with the pleurify, 
and refemblesit fo much in the manner of treatment:, 
that it is fcarce neceflary to consider it as a feparate 
difeafe. 

It is attended with a very acute fever, and an ex- 
treme pain of the part affected, which is generally- 
augmented by coughing, fneezing, drawing in the 
breath, taking food, going to (lool, making water, 
&c. Hence the patient breathes quick, and draws in 
his bowels to prevent the motion of the diaphragm •, is 
reftlefs, anxious, has a dry cough, a hiccup, and often 
a delirium. A convulfive laugh, or rather a kind of 
involuntary grin, is no uncommon fymptom of this 
difeafe. 

Every method mud be taken to prevent a fuppu- 
l-ation, as it is impoffible to fave the patient's life when 
this happens. The regimen and medicine are in all 
refpects the fame as in the pleurify. We mail only 
add, that in this difeafe emollient cly iters are peculiarly 
ufeful, as they relax the bowels, and by that means make 
a derivation from the part affected. 



CHAP. XVII. 

OF A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE LUNGS. 

AS this difeafe affects an organ which is abfolutely 
neceffary to life, it muft always be attended 
with danger. Perfons who abound with thick blood, 
whofe fibres are tenfe and rigid, who feed upon grofs 

aliment, 
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aliment, and drink flrong vifcid liquors, are mod lia- 
ble to a peripneumony. It is generally fatal to thofe 
who have a flat breaft, or narrow cheft, and to fuch as 
are affii&ed with an afthma, efpecial in the decline of 
life. Sometimes the inflammation reaches to one lobe 
cf the lungs only, at other times the whole of the organ 
is affe&ed •, in which cafe the difeafe can hardly fail to 
prove fatal* 

When the difeafe proceeds from a vifcid pituitous 
matter, obftrucling the veflels of the lungs, it is called 
zfpurious or baftard perepneumony. When it arifes from 
a thin acrid defluxion on the lungs, it is denominated 
a catarrhal peripneumony > &c. 

CAUSES. An inflammation of the lungs is 

fometimes a primary difeafe, and fometimes it is the 
confequence of other difeafes, as a quinfey, a pleurify, 
&c. proceeds from the fame caufes as the pleurify, 
viz. an obftrucled perfpiration from cold, wet clothes, 
&C. or from an increafed circulation of the bipod by 
violent exercife, the ufe of fpiceries, ardent fpirits, and 
fuch like. The pleurify and peripneumony are often 
complicated ; in which cafe the difeafe is called pleuri* 
peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS.- Mod of the fymptoms of i 

pleurify likewife attend an inflammation of the lungs J 
only in the latter the pulfe is more foft, and the pain 
lefs acute i but the difficulty of breathing, and opprel: 
fion of the breaft, are generally greater. 

REGIMEN. As the regimen and medicine 

are in ail refpe&s the fame in the true peripneumony 
'as in the pleurify, we (hall not here repeat them, but 
refer the reader to the treatment of that difeafe. U 
"max not however be improper to add, that the ali- 
™ "* ; ment 
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ment ought to be more (lender and thin in this than 
in any other inflammatory difeafe. The learned Dr. 
Arbuthnot afierts, that even common whey is fuffi- 
cient to fupport the patient, and that decoctions of* 
barley, and infufions of fennel roots in warm water 
with milk, are the moft proper both for drink and 
nourimment. He likewife recommends the fteam 
of warm water taken in by the breath, which ferves 
as a kind of internal fomentation, and helps to atte- 
nuate the impacted humours. If the patient has loofe 
ftools, but is not weakened by them, they are not to 
be flopped, but rather promoted by the ufe of emolli* 
ent cl) fters. 

It has already been obferved, that the fpurious or 
bajiard peripneumony is occaftoned by a vifcid pituitous 
matter obftructing the vefTels of the lungs. It com- 
monly attacks the old, infirm, and phlegmatic, in winter 
or wet leafons. 

The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by 
turns, has a fmall quick pulfe, feels a (ea(k of weight 
upon his breaft, breathes with difficulty, and fome- 
times complains of a pain and giddinefs of his head. 
His urine is ufually pale, and his colour very little 
changed. 

The diet in this, as well as in the true peripneumo- 
ny, mud be very fiender, as weak broths fharpened with 
the juice of orange or lemon, &c. His drink may be 
thin water-gruel fweetened with honey, or a decoction 
of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and quick grafs. 
An ounce of each of thefe may be boiled in three {Ln- 
glifli pints of water to a quart, and fharpensd with a 
little currant-jelly, or the like. 

Bx.eeq.inc 
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Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the 
beginning of this difeale ; but if the patient's fpittle 
is pretty thick, or well concocted, neither of them are 
riecefTary. It will befufficient to aflift the expedtora- 
tion by forne of the (harp medicines, recommended 
for that purpofe in the pleurify, as the folution of gum- 
ammoniac with oxymel of {quills, &c. Bliftering-plaf- 
ters have generally a good effect, and ought to be ap- 
plied pretty early. 

If the patient does not fpit, he muft be bled accord- 
ing as his ftrength will permit, and have a gentle purge 
adminiftered. Afterwards his body may be kept open 
by clyfters, and the expectoration promoted, by taking 
every four hours two table-fpoorifuls of the folution 
mentioned above. 

When an inflammation of the breaft does not 
yield to bleeding, bliftering, and other evacuations* 
it commonly ends in a fuppuration, which is more or 
lefs dangerous, according to the part where it is folia- 
ted. When this happens in the pleura, it fometimes 
breaks outwardly, and the matter is difcharged by the 
wound. 

When the fuppuration happens within the fub- 
ftance or body of the lungs, the matter may be difcharg- 
ed by expectoration ; but if the matter floats in the 
cavity of the breaft, between the pleura and the lungs, 
it can only be difcharged by an incifion made betwixt 
the ribs. 

If the patient's ftrength does not return after the 
inflammation is to all appearance removed ; if his 
pulfe continues quick though foft, his breathing 
difficult and oppretfed j if he has cold fhiverings at 
times, his cheeks flufhed, his lips dry ; and if he 

complains 
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complains of thirft, and want of appetite, there is 
reafon to fear a fuppuration, and that a phthifis or 
confumption of the lungs will enfue We ihali there- 
fore next proceed to confider the proper treatment of 
that difeafe. 



CHAP. XVIII. 
OF CONSUMPTIONS. 

A Consumption is a wafting or decay of the 
whole body from an ulcer, tubercles, or concre* 
tions of the lungs, and empyema, a nervous atrophy,, 
or a cachexy. 

Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that in his time con- 
fumptions made up above one-tenth part of the bills 
of marality in and about London. There is reafon to 
believe they have rather increafed fince ; and we know 
from experience, that they are not lefs fatal in fome 
other towns of England than in London. 

Young perfons, betwixt the age of fifteen and 
thirty, of a (lender make, long neck, high moulders, 
and flat breads, are moft liable to this difeafe. 

Consumptions prevail .more in England than in 
any other part of the world, owing perhaps to the 
great ufe of animal food and malt- liquors, the ge- 
neral application to fedentary employments, and the 
great quantity of pit-coal which is there burnt ; to 
which we may add the peroetual changes in the atmof- 
phere, or variablenefs of the weather. 

CAUSES. It has already been obferved, that 

a;i inflammation of the breait often ends in an im- 
O pofthume ; 
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pofthume : Consequently whatever difpofes people to 
this difeafe, mad likewife be confidered as a caufe of 
cor.fumptions. 

Other difeafes, fey vitiating the habit, may like- 
wife occaiion confumptions ■> as the fcurvy, the fcro- 
phula, or king's evil, the venereal difeafe, the afthma, 
fmall-pox, meafles, Sec. 

As this difeafe is feldom cured, we mall endeavour 
the more particularly to point out its caufes, in order 
that people may be enabled to avoid it. Thefe are: 

Confined or unwholefome air. "When this 

fluid is impregnated with the fumes of metals or 
minerals, it proves extremely hurtful to the lungs, 
and often corrodes the tender veffels of that neceflary 

organ. 

Violent paftions, exertions, or affections of 

the mind ; as grief, difappointment, anxiety, or clofe 
application to the ftudy of abitrufe arts or fciences. 

— - — Great evacuations •, as fweating, diarrhoeas, 
diabetes, exceflive venery, the fluor albus, an over- 
difcharge of the menftriial flux, giving fuck too 
long, &c. 

— The fudden ftoppage of cuftomary evacu- 
ations i as the" bleeding piles, fweating of the feet, 
bleeding at the nofe, the menfes, iflues, ulcers, or 
eruptions of any kind. 

— Injuries done to the lungs, calculi, &rc. I 

lately law an inftance of a confirmed phthifis occafioned 
by a fmall bone flicking in the broncha. It was after- 
vvards vomited along with a confiderable quantity of 
purulent matter, and the patient, by a proper regimen, 
andtheufe of the Peruvian bark, recovered. 

—Making 
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^Making a fiicLten tfarifitien from a hot to a 



very cold climate, chang- of apparel, or whatever 
greatly leffens the perfpiratiom 

— Frequent and exceflive debaucheries. Late 



watching, and drinking ftrong liquors, which gene- 
t-ally go together, can hardly fail to deftroy the lungs. 
Hence the iou cor.ipr.nion generally falls a fecrifice to 
this difeafe. 

-Infection. Confumptions are Iikewife caught by 



1 o J 

fleeping with the difeafed ; for which reafon this mould 
be carefully avoided. It cannot be of great benefit to 

tiie ftck, and muft hurt thefe in health.. 

1 

Occupations in life. Thofe artificers who 

fit much, and are cbnftantly leaning forward, or 
prefixing upon the (tomach and breaft, as cutlers, 
tayJcrs, /hoe-makers, feamfrreiTes, &c. often diz of 
confumptions. They iikewife prove fatal to fingers, 
and all who have occaftoai to make frequent and violent 
exertions of the lungs* 



- — -Cold. More confuriiptive patients date the 
beginning of their difcrders from wet feet, damp beds, 
night air, wet clothes, or catching cold after the body 
had been heated, than from all other caufes. 

Sharp, fah'ne, and aromatic aliments, which heat 
and inflame the blood, are Iikewife frequently the eaufe 
«f confumptions. 

We mall only add, that this difeafe is often owing 
to an hereditary taint, or a fcrophulous habit •, in which 
*afe it is generally incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This difeafe generally begins 

with a dry cough, which often continues far fame 

months. If a difpofiticn to vomit after eating be 

excited by it, there is ftili greater reafon to fear an 

P 2 approaching 
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approaching confumption. The patient complains 
of a more than ufual degree of heat, a pain and 
oppreflion of the breaft, efpecially after motion •, his 
fpittle is of a faltifh tafte, and fometimes mixed with 
biood. He is apt to be fad ; his appetite is bad, and 
his thirft great. There is generally a quick, foft, 
fmall pulfe •, though fometimes the pulfe is pretty full, 
and rather hard. Thefe are the common fymptoms of 
a beginning confumption. 

Afterwards the patient begins to (pit a greenifh, 
white, or blood matter. His body is extenuated by 
the hectic fever, and colliquate fweats, which mutually 
fucceed one another, viz. the one towards night, 
and the other in the morning. A loofenefs and an 
exceffive difcharge of urine, are often troublefome 
iymptoms at this time, and greatly weaken the patient. 
There is a burning heat in the palms of the hands, and 
the face generally flufhes after eating •, the fingers be- 
come remarkably fmall, the nails are bent inwards, and 
the hairs fall off*. 

At laft the fwelling of the feet and legs, the total 
lofs of ftrength, the finking of the eyes, the diffi- 
culty of fwallowing, and the coldnefs of the extre- 
mities, fhew the immediate approach of death, which 
however the patient feldom believes to be fo near. 
Such is the ufual progrefs of this fatal difeafe, which, 
if not early checked, commonly fets all medicine at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN.- On the firfl appearance of a con- 
fumption, if the patient lives in a large town, or any 
place where the air is confined, he ought immediately 
to quit it, and to make choice of a fituation in the 
country, where the air is pure and free. Here he muft 

not 
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not remain inactive, but take every day as much exer- 
cife as he can bear. 

The heft method of taking exercife is to ride on 
horfcback as this gives the body a great deal of mo- 
tion without much fatigue. Such as cannot bear this 
kind of exercife, tnuft make ufe of a carriage. A long 
journey, as it amufes the mind by a continual change 
of objedls, is greatly preferable to riding the fame 
ground over and over. Care however mutt be taken 
to avoid catching cold from wet clothes, damp beds, or 
the like. The patient ought always to finifh his ride 
in the morning, or at lead before dinner ; otherwife it 
will oftener do harm than good. 

It is pity thofe who attend the fick feldom recom- 
mend riding in this difeafe, till the patient is either 
unable to bear it, or the malady has become incura- 
ble. Patients are likewife apt to trifle with every 
thing that is in their own power. They cannot fee how 
one of the common aclions of life mould prove a re- 
* medy in an obftinate difeafe, and therefore they rejed 
it, while they greedily hunt after relief from medicine, 
.merely becaufe they do not underftand it. 

Those who have ftrength and courage to undertake 
a pretty long voyage, may expetf great advantage from 
it. 1 his, to my knowledge, has frequently cured a 
consumption after the patent was, to all appearance, in 
the laftitage of that difeafe, and where medicine had 
proved ineffectual. Hence it is reafonable to conclude 
that if a voyage were undertaken in due time, it would 
ieldom fail to perform a cure*. 

SfCH 

•Two things chiefly operate to prevent the benefits which 
would anfe from failing. The one is, that phyficians feldom 

O 3 order 
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Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as 
much frefh provisions along with them as will ferve for 
the whole time they are at fea. As milk is not eafily 
obtained in this (ituation, they ought to live upon 
fruits, and the broth of chickens, or rather young ani. 
ma's which can be kept alive on board. It is fcarce 
neceflary to add, that fuch voyages mould be under- 
taken, if poffible, in the miideft feafon, and that they 
•ought to be towards a warmer climate*. 

Those who have not courage for a long voyage 
may travel into a more fouthern climate, as the fouth 
of France, Spain or Portugal-, and if they find the 
air of thefe countries agree vvith them, they mould 
continue there, at leaft till their health be con- 
firmed. 

Next to proper air and exerdfe, we would recom- 
mend a due attention to diet. The patient ffioukleat 
nothing that is either heating or hard of digeftion, ind 
his drink muft be of a foft and cooling nature. All 
the diet ought to be calculated to lelten the acrimony of 
the humours, and to nourifn and fupport the patient. 
For this purpofe he muft keep chiefly to the ufe of ve- 
getables and milk. Milk alone is of more value in 
this difeafe than the whole materia medica. 

order it till the difeafe is too far advanced 5 and the other is, that 
they feldom order a voyage ofa fufficient length. A patient may 
receive no benefit by croffing the Channel, who, mould he crols 
the Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indeed we have realon 
to believe, that a voyage of this kind, if taken in due time, would 
feldom fail to cure a confumption. 

* Though I do not remember to have feon one inflance ofa 
confirmed confumption of the lungs cured by medicine, yet I 
have known a We^-India voyage work wonders in that dreadful 

dilbrder. 
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Asses milk is commonly reckoned preferable to 
any other ; but it cannot always be obtained ; be- 
sides, it is generally taken in a very fmail quantity ; 
whereas, to produce any effects, it ought to make a 
confiderable part of the patient's diet. It is "hardly. 
to be expected, that a gill or two of afles milk, drank 
in the fpace of twenty- four hours, mould be able to 
produce any confiderable change in the humours of 
an adult ; and vWien people do not perceive its effects 
foon, they lofe hope, and fo leave it off. Hence it 
happens that this medicine, however valuable, very 
feidom performs a cure. The reafon is obvious •, it is 
commonly ufed too late, is taken in too fxnall quanti- 
ties, and is not duly pcriiiled in. 

I have known very extraordinary effects from affes 
milk in obftinate coughs, which threatened a confurnp- 
tion of the lungs j and do verily believe, if ufed at this 
period, that it vyould feidom fail; but if it be delayed 
till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the cafe, how 
can it fee expected to fucceed ? 

Asses milk ought to be drank, if poffible, in its 
natural warmth, and, by a grown perfon, in 
quantity of half an Englifh pint at a time. Inflead 
Qf taking this quantity night and morning only, the 
patient ought to take it four times, or at lead: thrice 
a day, and to eat a little light bread along with it, fo 
as to make it a kind of meal. 

If the milk fnould happen to purge, it may be 
mixed with old conferve of rofes. When that cannot 
be obtained, the powder of crabs claws may be ufed in 
its ftead. Affes milk is ufually ordered to be drank 
warm in bed j -but as it generally throws the patient 
into a fweat when taken in this way, it would perhaps 
be better to give it after he rifes, 

O 4 Some 
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Some extraordinary cures in confumptive cafes 
have been performed by women's milk. Could this 
be obtained in fufficient quantity, we would recom- 
mend it in preference to any other. It is better if 
the patient can fuck it from the breaft, than to drink 
it afterwards. I knew a man who was reduced to fuch 
a degree of weaknefs in a confumption, as not to be 
able to turn himfelf in bed. His wife was at that time 
giving fuck, and the child happening to die, he fucked 
her breads, not with a view to reap any advantage from 
the milk, but to make her eafy. Finding himfelf how- 
ever greatly benefited by it, he continued to fuck her 
till he became perfectly well, and is at prefent a ftrong 
and healthy man. 

Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is 
indeed a very valuable medicine, if the ftomach 
be able tc bear it. It does not agree with every 
perfon at flrft j and is therefore often laid afide 
without a fufficient trial. It mould at firft be taken 
fparingly, and the quantity gradually increafed, 
until it comes to be almoft the fole food. I never 
knew it fucceed unlefs where the patient almoft lived 
upon it. 

Cows milk is mod readily obtained of any, and 
though it be not (o eafily digefted as that of affesor 
mares, it may be rendered lighter by adding to it an 
equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to ftand 
for fome hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. 
If it mould, notwithftanding, prove heavy on the fto- 
rnach, afmall quantity of brandy or rum, with a little 
f'ugar, may be added, which will render it both more 
light and nourifhing. 

It is not to be wondered, that milk lhould, for 
fome time, difagree with a ftomach that has net been 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed, to digeft any thing but flefh and ftrong 
liquors, which is the cafe with many of thofe who 
fall into confl not however advife 

thofi adorned to animal food and 

lb .-5, to leave them off all at ones. This 

m ght be dangerous. It will be neceffary i >r fuch 
to eat a little once a-day of the flefh of fome y ung 
animal, or rather to uie the broth made of chickens, 
veal, lamb, or fuch like. They ought likewife to 
drink a little wine made into negus, or diluted 
with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to make 
it gradually weaker till they can leave it off alto- 
gether. 

These mud be ufed only as preparative to a diet 
confifting chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the 
fooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better. 
Rice and milk, or barley and milk boiled, with a 
Jittle fugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roafted, 
baked, or boiled, are Jikewife proper, as goofe or 
currant berry tarts, apples roafted, or boiled in milk, 
&c. The jellies, conferves, and preferves, &c. of 
ripe fubacid fruits, ought to be eat plentifully, as the 
jelly of currants, conferve of rofes, prefei ved plums, 
cherries, &c. 

Wholesome air, proper exercife, and a diet con- 
Ming chiefly of thefe and other vegetables, with 
milk, is the only courfe that can be depended on in a 
beginning confumption. If the patient has ftrength 
and fufficient refolution to per fill in this courfe, he will 
feldom be difappointed of a cure. 

In a populous town in England*, where consump- 
tions are very common, I have frequently (een con- 
* Sheffield, 

fumptive 
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fumptive patients, who had been Tent to the country 
with orders to ride, and live upon milk and vege-. 
tables, return in a few months quite plump, and free 
from any complaint. This indeed was not always the 
Cafe, ef[ ecially when the difeafe was hereditary, or far 
advanced ; but it was the only method in which fuccefs 
was to be expected : where it failed, I never knew me* 
dicine fucceed. 

If the- patient's ftrength and fpirits flap:, he mutl: 
foe iupported by ftrong broths, jellies, and fuch like. 
Some recommend fhell-fiih in this diforder, and with 
fome reafon, as they are nourifhing and reflorative*. 
All the food and drink ought however to be taken ijg 
imall quantities, left an overcharge of frefh chyle mould 
opprefs the lungs, and too much accelerate the circula- 
tion of the blocci, 

The patient's mind ought to be kept as eafy afld 
cheerful as polTible. •Confumptions are often occa- 
iloned, and always aggravated, by a melancholy caft 
of mind j for which reafon, mufrc, cheerful company, 
and every thing that infpires mirth, are highly benefi- 
cial. The patient ought feldom to be left alone, p,s 
brooding over his calamities is fure to render them 
worfe. 

MEDICINE.— -Though the cure of this dif- 
eafe depends chiefly upon regimen and the patient's 
own endeavours, yet: we fhall mention a few things 
which may be of fervice in relieving fbme of the more 
violent fymptoms. 

* I h^ve often known perfons of a ccnfurnptive habit, where the 
fymptoms were not viplcnt, reap great benefit from the ufe of oy- 
flers. They generally eat them raw, and drank the juice along 
with them. 

In 
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In theftiM ftagc of a confumption, the cough may 
fometimes be appeafed by bleeding ; and the expee-r 
toration may be promoted by the following medi- 
cines. Take frefh fquills, gum-ammoniac, and 
powdered carriamum feeds of each a quarter of an 
ounce -, beat them together in a mortar, and if the 
mafs prove too hard for pills, a little of any kind of 
fyrup may be added to it. This may be formed into 
pills of a moderate fize, and four or five of them taken, 
twice or thrice a-day, according as the patient's fto* 
mach will bear them. 

The lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum ammoniac, 
as it is called, is likewife a proper medicine in this 
ftage of the di&afe. It may be ufed as directed in the 
pleurify. 

A mixture made of equal parts of iemon-j-uice, 
fine honey, and fyrup of poppies, may likewife be 
ufed. Four ounces of each of thefe may be fimmer- 
ed together in a fauce-pan, over a gentle fire, and a 
table- fpoonfui of it taken at any time when the cough 
js troubleforne. 

It is common in this ftage of the difeafe to load 
the patient's ftomach with oily and balfamic medi- 
cines. Thefe, inftead of removing the caufe of thq 
diCaa.fQ i tend rather to increafe it, by heating the 
blood, while they pall the appetite, relax the folids, 
and prove every way hurtful to the patient. What- 
ever is ufed for removing the cough, befides riding 
and other proper regimen, ought to be medicines of a 
fharp and cleanfing nature j as oxymel, fyrup of le- 
mon, &c. 

Acids feem to have peculiar good efFecls in this 
difeafe i they both tend to quench the patient's thirft 

and 
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and to cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as 
apples, oranges, lemons, &c. appear to be the mod 
roper. I have known patients fuck the juice of 
feveral lemons every day with manifeft advantage, 
and would, for this reafon, recommend acid vegetables 
to be taken in as great quantity as the ftomack will bear 
them. 

For the patient's drink, wc would recommend 
infufions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the lefier 
centaury, camomile flowers, or water-trefoil. Thefe 
infufions may be drank at pleafure. They ftrengthen 
the ftomach, promote digeflion, re&ify the blood, 
and at the fame time anfwer all the purpofes of 
dilution, and quench thirft much better than things 
that are lufcious or fweet. But if the patient fpits 
blood, he ought to ufe, for his ordinary drink, in- 
fufions or decoctions of the vulnerary roots, plants, 
&c. * 

There are many other mucilaginous plants and 
feeds, of a healing and agglutinating nature, from 
which decoctions or infufions may be prepared with the 
fame intention-, as the orches, the quince-feed, colts- 
foot, linfeed, farfaparilla, &c. It is not neceflary to 
mention the different ways in which thefe may be pre- 
pared. Simple infufion or boiling is all that is necefTa- 
ry, and the dofe may be at difcretion. 

The conferve of rofes is here peculiarly proper. 
It may either be put into the decoction above pre- 
ferred, or eat by itfelf. No benefit is to be ex- 
pected from trifling dofes of this medicine. I never 
knew it of any fer/ice, unlefs where three or four 

* See Appendix, Vulnerary decofiion. 

ounces 
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ounces at lead were ufed daily for a considerable time. 
In this way I have feen it produce very happy effects, 
and would recommend it wherever there is a difcharge 
of blood from the lungs. 

When the fpitting up of grofs matter, opprcflioa 
of the bread, and the hectic fymptoms mew that an 
impofthume is formed in the iungs, we would recom- 
mend the Peruvian bark, that being the only drug 
which has any chance to counteract the general tenden- 
cy which the humours then have to putrefaction. 

An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided 
into eighteen or twenty dofes, of which one may be 
taken every three hours through the day, in a little 
fyrup, or a cup of horehound tea. 

If the bark mould happen to purge, it may be 
made into an electuary, with the confer v'e of rofes, 
thus : Take old conferve of rofes a quarter of a 
pound, Peruvian bark in powder an ounce, fyrup 
of orange or lemon, as much as will make it of the 
confidence of honey. This quantity will ferve the pa- 
tient four or five days, and may be repeated as there is 
occafion. 

Such as cannot take the bark in fubftantej mav 
infufe it in cold water. This feems to be the befr. 
menftruum for extracting the virtues of that drug. 
Half an ounce of bark in powder may be infufed for 
twenty- four hours "in half an Engliili pint of water. 
Afterwards let it be palled through a fine drainer, 
and an ordinary tea-cupful of it taken three or four 
times a-day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there are 
any fymptoms of an inflammation of the bread -, but 

when 
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when it is certainly known that matter is collected 
there, it is one of the heft medicines which can he ufed. 
Few patients indeed have refolution enough to give 
the bark a fair trial at this period of the difeafe, other- 
wife we have reafon to believe, that fome benefit might 
be reaped from it. 

Whew it is evident that there is an impofthume in 
the breaft, and the matter can neither be fpit up nor 
carried off by abforption, the patient muit endeavour 
to make it break inwardly, by drawing in the firearm 
of warm water or vinegar with his breath, coughing, 
laughing, or bawling aloud, &c. When it happens 
to burft within the lungs, the matter may be dis- 
charged by the mouth. Sometimes indeed the burn- 
ing of the vomica occafions immediate death, by ftrfl 
focating the patient. When the quantity of matter is 
great, and the patient's ftrength exhaufted, this is 
apt to happen. At any rate the patient is ready to fall 
into a fwoon, and mould have volatile falts or fpirits 
held to his hofe. 

If the matter difcharged be thick, and the cough 
and breathing become eafier, there may be fame hopes 
of a cure. The diet at this time ought to be lights 
but reftorativc, as chicken- broths * fago- gruel, rice- 
milk, &c. the drink, butter-milk, or whey fweetened 
with honey. This is likewife a proper time for ufing 
the Peruvian bark, which rn^y be taken as directed 
above. 

If the vomica or impofthume mould difcharge fc> 
felf into the cavity of the breaft, betwixt the pleura 
and the lungs, there is no way of getting the matter 
out but by an incifion, as has already been obferved. 
^Vs this operation jmuft always be performed by a 
1 6 furgeon, 
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fugeon, it is not necefTary here to difcribe it. We jfhall 
only add, that it is not Co dreadful as people are apt to 
imagine, and that it is the only chance the patient, in 
this cafe, has fcr his life. 

A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION, is a wafting 

or decay of the whole body, without any considerable 
degree of (tver, cough, or difficulty of breathing. It 
is attended with indigeftion, weaknefs, and want of ap- 
petite, &c. 

Those who are of a fretful temper, who indulge in 
fpirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholefcme air, 
are moft liable to this difeafe. 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a 
nervous confumption, a light and nourishing diet, 
plenty ofexercife in a free open air, and the ufe of 
fuch bitters as brace and Strengthen the ftomach ; as 
the Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, hore- 
hound, Sec. Thefe may be infufed in water or wine, 
and a glafs of it drank frequently. 

It will greatlv aftiM the digeftion, and promote the 
cure of this difeafe, to take twice a-day twenty or 
thirty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glafs of whe 
or water. The chalybeate wine is likewife an excel- 
lent medicine in this cafe. It Strengthens the folids, 
and powerfully affifts Nature in the preparation of good 
blood*. " v 

Agreeable amufements, cheerful company, and 
riding about, are, however, preferable to all medi- 
cines in this difeafe. For which reafon,- when the 
patient can afford it, we would recommend a long 

* See Appendix, Cbaljteate iuint. 

journey 
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journey of pleafure, as the moil likely means to reftore 

his health. 

What is called a fymptomatic confumption cannot be 
cured without firft removing the difeafe by which it is 
occasioned. Thus, when a confumption proceeds from 
the fcrophula or king's-evil, from the fcurvy, the 
afthma, the venereal difeafe, &c. a due attention muft 
be paid to the malady from whence it arifes, and the re- 
gimen and medicine directed accordingly. 

When excejfive evacuations of any kind occafion a 
confumption, they muft not only be reftrained, but the 
patient's ftrength muft be reftored by gentle exercife, 
nouriihing diet, and generous cordials. Young^ and 
delicate mothers often fall into confumptions, by giving 
fuck too-long. As foon as they perceive their _ ftrength 
and appetite begin to fail, they ought immediately to 
wean the child," or provide another nurfe, othervvife 
they cannot expect a cure. 

Before we quit this fubject, we would earneftly 
recommend it to all, as they with to avoid confump- 
tions, to take as much exercife without doors as they 
can, to avoid unwholeiome air, and to ftudy fobriety. 
Confumptions owe their prefent increafe not a little to 
the fafhion of fitting up late, eating hot fuppers, and 
fpending every evening over a bowl of hot punch or 
other ftrong liquors. Thefe liquors, when too freely 
ufed, not only hurt the digeftion, and fpoil the appe- 
tite, but heat and inflame the blood, and fet the whole 
conftitution on fire. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER, 

NERVOUS fevers have increafed greatly of 
late years in this ifland, owing:, doubtlefs, to 
our different manner of living, and the increafe of 
fedentary employments ; as they commonly attack 
perfons of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exercife, 
eat little folid food, ftudy hard, or indulge in fpirituous 
liquors. 

CAUSES. — —Nervous fevers may be occafioned 
by whatever depreffes the fpirits, or impoverilhes the 
blood •, as grief, fear, anxiety, want of fleep, intenfe 
thought, living on poor watery diet, unripe fruits, 
cucumbers, melons, mumrooms, &c. They may 
Jikevvife be occafioned by damp, confined, or un- 
wholefome air. Hence they are very common in 
rainy feafons, and prove moft fatal to thofe who live in,' 
dirty, low houfes, crowded ftreets, hofpitals, jails, or 
fuch-like places. 

Persons whofe conftitutions have been broken by 
exceflive venery, frequent falivations, too free an ufe of 
purgative medicines, or any other exceflive evacuati- 
ons, are very liable to this difeafe. 

Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp 
ground, exceflive fatigue, and whatever obftructs the 
perfpiration, or cauies a fpafmodic ftricture of the 
folids, may likewife occafion nervous fevers. We 
mail only add, frequent and great irregularities in diet.. 
Too great abftinence, as well as excefs, is hurtful. 
Nothing tends fo much to preferve the body in a 

P found 
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found flare as a regular diet -, nor can any thing con- 
tribute more to occafion fevers of the vvorft kind than 
its oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low fpirits, want of appe- 
tite, weaknefs, wearinefs after motion, watchfulnefs, 
deep flghing, and dejection of mind, are generally 
the forerunners of this difeafe. Thefe are Suc- 
ceeded by a quick low pulfe, a dry tongue without 
any considerable thirft, chillnefs and fluiVmg in 
turns, &c. 

After fome time the patient complains of a gid- 
dinefs and pain of the head, has a naufea, with 
Teachings and vomiting-, the pulfe is quick, and 
fometimes intermitting •, the urine pale, refemblmg 
dead fmall-beer, and the breathing is difficult, with 
oppreflioft of the breaft, and flight alienations of 
mind. 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the ton- 
gue becomes more moift, with a plentiful fpitting, i 
gentle purging, or a moiiture upon the fkin •, or if a 
foppuration happens in one or both ears, or large pus- 
tules break out about the lips and nofe, there is rezfon 
to hope for a favourable erifis. 

But if there is an exceflive loofenefs, or waftifcg 
fweats, with frequent fainting fits ; if the tongue, 
when put out, trembles exceflively, and the extre- 
mities feel cold, with a fluttering or flow creeping 
pulfe •, if there is a ftarting of the tendons, an almoft 
total lofs of fight and hearing, and an involuntary dif- 
drarge by ftocl and urine, there is great reafcn to fear 
that death is approaching. 

REGIMEN. It is very necefTary in this dif- 
eafe to keep the patient cool -and quiet. The lead 

motion 
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motion will fatigue him, and will be apt to occafion 
wearinefs, and even faintings. His mind ought not 
only to be kept eafy, but Toothed and comforted with 
the hopes, of a fpeedy recovery. Nothing is more 
hurtful in low fevers of this kind, than prefenting to 
the patient's imagination gloomy or frightful ideas. 
Thefe of themfelves often oecafion nervous fevers, and 
it is not to be doubted but they will likewife aggravate 
them. 

The patient mud not be kept too low. Hh 
ftrength and fpirits ought to be lupported by nourim- 
ing diet and generous cordials. For this purpofe his 
gruel, panada, or whatever food he takes, mutt be 
.mixed with wine according as the fymptoms may re- 
quire. Pretty ftrong wine- whey, or fmall negus mar- 
•pened with the juice of orange or lemon, will be proper 
for his ordinary drink. Muft-ard whey is likewife -a 
very proper drink in this fever, and may be rendered an 
.excellent cordial medicine by the addition of a proper 
-quantity of white- wine*. 

Wine in this -difeafe, if it could be obtained ge- 
nuine, is almoft the only medicine that would oe necef- 
fary. Good wine poneffesall the virtues of the Cordial 
medicines, while it is free from many of their bad qua- 
lities. I fay good wine j for however common this ar- 
ticle of luxury is now become, it is rarely to-be obtained 
genuine, cfpecially by the poor, who are obliged to 
purchafe it in fmall quantities. 

I have often feen patients in low nervous fevers 
where the pulfe could hardly be felt, with a conftant 
delirium, coldnefs of the extremities, and almoft 

* See Appendix, Mujlard-ivhey. \ 
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every other mortal fymptcm, recover by ufing in 
whey, gruel, and negus, a bottle or two of ftrong 
wine every day. Good old found claret is the belt, and 
may be made into negus, or given by itfelf, as circum- 
ftances require. 

In* a word, the great aim in this difeafe is to fupport 
the patient's ftrength, by giving him frequently fmall 
quantities of the above, or other drinks of a warm and 
cordial mature. He is not however to be over- heated 
either with liquor or clothes ; and his food ought to be 
Hght, and given in fmall quantities. 

MEDICINE.- Where a naufea, load, and fick- 

nefs at ftomach prevail at the beginning of the fever, 
it will be neceflary to give the patient a gentle vomit. 
Ffteen or twenty grains of ipecacoanha in fine pow- 
der, or a few fpoonfuls of the vomiting julep*, will 
generally anfwer this purpofe very well. This 
may be repeated any time before the third or fourth 
day, if the above fymptoms continue. Vomits not 
only clean the ftomach, but, by the general fhock 

- which they give, promote the perfpiration, and have 
many other excellent effects in flow fevers, where 

-there are no figns of inflammation, and nature wants 
roufing. 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit, may clean 
• the bowels by a fmall dofe of Turkey rhubarb, or an 
infulion of fenna and manna. 

In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the 
fymptoms, fo as to prevent them from going to either 
extreme. Thus, in fevers of the inflammatory kind, 
"here the force of the circulation is too great, or the 

* See Appendix, Vomiting Jukp. 
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blood denfe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and 
other evacuations are necefTary. But in nervous 
fevers, where nature flags, where the blood is vapid 
and poor, and the folids relaxed, the lancet mud 
be fpared, and wine, with other cordials, plentifully 
adminiftered. 

It is the more necefTary to caution people againft 
bleeding in this difeafe, as there is generally at the 
beginning an univerfal flriclure upon the veiTels, and 
fometimes an oppreffion and difficulty of breathing, 
whi/hfu -gelt the idea of a plethora, or too great a 
quantity of blood. I have known even fome of the fa- 
culty deceived by their own feelings in this refpedt, fo 
far as to infift upon being bled, when it was evident 
that the operation was improper. 

_ Though bleeding is generally improper In this 
difeafe, yet bliftering is highly necefTary. Bliftering- 
plafters may be applied at all times of the fever with 
great advantage. If the patient is delirious, he ousht 
to be bhftered on the neck or head, and it will ~be 
the fafeft courfe, while the infenfibility continues, as 
foonas the difcharge occafioned by one bliftering-plafter 
abates, to apply another to fome other part of the body, 
and by that means keep up a continual fucceflion of 
than till he be out of danger. 

I have been more fenfible of the advantage of bjif- 
tenng in this than in any other difeafe. Blilterinu-plaf- 
ters not only ftimulate the folids to aclion, but likewife 
occafion a continual difcharge, which may in fome 
mear ur e fupply the want of critical evacuations, which 
leldom happen in this kind of fever. They are moft 
proper, however, either towards the beginning, or af- 
P-* ter 
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ter fome degree of ftupor has come on, in which iaft 
cafe it will always be proper to blifter the head. 

If the patient is coftive through the courfe of the 
difeafe, it will be neceflary to procure a (tool, by 
giving him every other dav a civ Iter of milk and 
water, with a little fugar, to which may be added 
a fpoonful of common fait, if the above does not 
operate. 

Should a violent loofenefs come on, it may be 
checked by fmall quantities of Venice treacle, or 
giving the patient for his ordinary drink the white 
decoction * 

A miliary eruption fometimes breaks out about 
the ninth or tenth day. As eruptions are often 
critical, great care fnould be taken not to retard 
Nature's operation in this particular. The eruption 
ought neither to be checked by bleeding nor other 
evacuations, nor pufhed out by a hot regimen ; but 
the patient mould be fupported by gentle cordials, 
as wine-whey, fmall negus, fago- gruel with a little wine 
in it, and fu'ch like. He ought not to be kept too 
warm ; yet a kindly breathing fweat mould by no 
means be checked. 

Though bliftering and the ufe of cordial liquors are 
the chief things to be depended on in this kind of fever*, 
yet, for thofe who may chufe to ufe them, we fhaU 
mention one or two of the forms of medicine which are 
commonly prefcribed in it -f- 

In 

* See Appendix, White Deeoftion. 

f When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian fnake-root, 
and the fame quantity of contrayerva-root, with five grains of 
Ruffian caftcr>allin fine powder, may be made into a bolus with 

a little 
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iNdefperate cafes, where the hiccup and Parting 
of the tendons have already come on, we have fome* 
times feen extraordinary effects from large dofes of 
jriuflc frequently repeated. Mufk is doubtlefs an 
antifpafmodic, and may be given to the quantity of 
a fcruple three or four times a-day, or oftener if 
necelTary. Sometimes it may be proper to add to the 
muik a few grains of camphire, and fait of hartfhorn, 
as thefe tend to promote perforation and the difchargf 
of urine. Thus fifteen grains of mufk, with three 
grains of camphire, and fix grains of fait of hartmorn, 
may be made into a bolus with a little fyrup, and given 
as above, 

If the fever mould happen to intermit, which it 
frequently does towards the decline, or if the pa- 
tient's ftrength mould be waited with colliquative 
fweats, &c. it will be necefTary to give him the Pe- 
ruvian bark. Haifa drachm, or a whole drach:n, if 
the ftomach will bear it, of the bark in frne powder, 
may be given four or five times a-day, in a gfafs of red 
port or claret. Should the bark in fubftance not fit 
eafy on the ftomach, an ounce of it in powder may be 
infufed in a bottle of Lifbon or Rhenifh. wine, for two 
or three days, afterwards it may be ftrained, and ft glafs 
of it taken frequently*. 

a little of the cordial confection, or fyrup of faftron. One of thefe 
may be taken every four or five hours. 

The following powder may be ufed with the fame intention. 
Take wild Valerian- root in powder one fcruple, faffron and cailor 
each four grains. Mix thefe by rubbing them together in a mortar, 
ana give one in a cup of wine-whey three or four times a-day. 

* The bark may likewife be very properly adminiftered, along 

with other cordials, in the following manner ; Take an ounce of 

P 4 Peruvian 
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Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where 
there are no fymptoms of inflammation, without any 
regard to the remiflion or intermiflion of the fever. 
How far future oblervations may tend to eftablifh 
this practice, we will not pretend to fay ; but we have 
reafon to believe that the bark is a very univerfal 
febrifuge, and that it may be admin iftered with ad- 
vantage in moft fevers where bleeding is not necef- 
fary, or where there are no fymptoms of topical inflam- 
mation. 



CHAP. XX. 

OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID OR 
SPOTTED FEVER. 



THIS may be called the pefiilential fever of 
Europe, as in many of its fymptoms it bears a 
great reiemblance to that dreadful difeafe the plague. 
Perfons of a lax habit, a melancholy difpofition, and 
thofe whofe vigour has been wafted by long falling, 
watching, hard labour, exceflive venery, frequent faJi- 
vations, &c. are moft liable to it. 

CAUSES. This fever is occafioned by foul 

air, from a number of people being confined in a 
narrow place, not properly ventilated ; from putrid 
animal and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it prevails 

Peruvian bark, orange-peel half an ounce, Virginian fnake-root. 
two drachms, faffron one drachm. Let all of them be powdered, 
and infuied in an Englilh pint of the beft brandy for three or four 
days. Afterwards the liquor may be drained, and two teafpo'on- 
fuls of it given three or four times a-day in a glafs of faiall wine or 
aegus, 

in 
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in camps, jails, hofpitals, and infirmaries, efpecially 
where fuch places are too much crowded, and cleanli- 
nefs is neglected. 

A close conftitution of the air, with long rainy 
or foggy weather, like wife occafions putrid fevers. 
They often fucceed great inundations in low and 
marfhy countries, efpecially when thefe are preceded or 
followed by a hot and fultry feafon. 

Living too much upon animal food, without a pro- 
per mixture of vegetables, or eating fifh or flefh that 
has been kept too long, are likewife apt to occafion this 
kind of fever. Hence failors on long voyages, and the 
inhabitants of befieged cities, are very often vifited 
with putrid fevers. 

Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy fea- 
fons, or long keeping, and water which has become 
putrid by fhgnation, &e. may likewife occafion this 
fever. 

Dead carcafes tainting the air, efpecially in hot 
feafons, are ^ very apt to occafion putrid difeafes. 
Hence this kind of fever often prevails in countries 
which are the fcenes of war and bloodfhed. This 
mews the propriety of removing burying o-rounds, 
flaughter-houfes, &c. at a proper diftancc from great 
towns. 

Want of cleanlinefs is a very general caufe of 
putrid fevers. Hence they prevail amongft the poor 
inhabitants of large towns, who breathe a confined 
unwholefome air, and neglecl: cleanlinefs. Such 
mechanics as carry. on dirty employments, and are 
conftantly confined within doors, are likewife very lia- 
ble to this difeafe. 

We 
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We /hall only add, that putrid, malignant, or 
fpotted fevers are highly infectious ; and are there- 
fore often communicated by contagion. For which 
reafon all perfons ought to keep at a diftance from thofe 
tifTected with fuch difeafes, unlefs their attendance is 
abfolutely neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS. The malignant fever is gene- 
rally preceded by a remarkable weaknefs, or lofs of 
ftrength, without any apparent caufe. This is fome- 
times fo great, that the patient can fcarce walk, or even 
/it upright, without being in danger of fainting a. ay. 
His mind too is greatly dejected j he fighs, and is full 
of dreadful apprehenfions. 

There is a naufea, and fometimes a vomiting of 
bile-, a violent pain of the head, with a ftrong pulfa- 
tion or throbbing of the temporal arteries ; the eyes 
often appear red and inflamed, with a pain at the 
bottom of the orbit ; there is a noife in the ears, the 
breathing is laborious, and often interrupted with a 
f\gh ; the patient complains of a pain about the region 
of the ftomach, and in his back and loins ; his ton- 
gue is at firfl white, but afterwards it appears black and 
chaped j and his teeth are covered with a black cruft. 
He fometimes pafTes worms both upwards and down- 
wards, is afTccled with tremors, or /baking, and often 
becomes delirious. 

If blood is let, it appears diflolved, or with a very 
fmall degree of coheiion, and foon becomes putrid ; 
the ftools fmell extremely foetid, and are fometimes 
of a greeniih, black, or reddiih caft. Spots of a pale 
purple, dun, or black colour, often appear upon the 
jkin, and fometimes there are violent haemorrhages, or 
difcharges of blood from the mouth, eyes, nofe, &c. 

Putrid 
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Putrid fevers may be diflinguimed from the in- 
flammatory, by the fm.tllnefs of the pulfe, the great 
dejection of mind, the diiVolvsd ftate of the blood, 
the petechia, or purple (pots, and the putrid fmell of 
the excrements. They may likewife be diftinguim- 
ed from the low or nervous fever by the heat and third 
being greater, the urine of a higher colour, and the lofs 
of ftrength, dejection of mind, and all the other fymp- 
toms more violent. 

It fometimes happens, however, that the inflamma- 
tory, nervous, and putrid fymptoms are fo blended to- 
gether, as to render it very difficult to determine to 
which clafs the fever belongs. In this cafe the greaterc 
caution and (kill are requifite. Attention mud be paid 
to thofe fymptoms which are moil prevalent, and both 
the regimen and medicines adapted to them. 

Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be con- 
verted into malignant and putrid, by too hot a regi- 
men, or improper medicines. 

The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncer- 
tain ; fometimes they terminate betwixt the feventh 
and fourteenth day, and at other times they are pro- 
longed for five or fix weeks. Their duration depends 
greatly upon the constitution of the patient, and the 
manner of treating the difeafe. 

The moft favourable fymptoms are a gentle loofe- 
nefs after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild 
fweat. Thefe, when continued for a confiderable 
time, often carry oft the fever, and mould never be 
imprudently flopped. Small miliary puftules appear- 
ing between the petechias, or purple fpots, are like- 
wife favourable, as aHo hot fcabby eruptions about 
the mouth and nofe. It is a good fign when the pulfe 

rifes 
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rifes upon the ufe of wine, or other cordials, and the 
ous fymptoms abate •, deafnefs coming on to- 
ds the decline of the fever, is likewife often a fa- 
vourable fymptom*, as are abfeefles in the groin, or 

parotid glands. 

Amongst the unfavourable fymptoms may be 
reckoned an exceflive loofenefs, with a hard fwelled 
belly v large black or livid blotches breaking out 
upon the fkin •, aptha? in the mouth, coJd clammy 
its 5 blindnefs ; change of the voice ; a wild (tar- 
ing of the eyes \ difficulty of fwallowing -, inability to 
put out the tongue •, and a conftant inclination to 
uncover the breaft. When the fweat and faliva are 
tinged with blood, and the urine is black, or depo- 
sits a black footy fediment, the patient is in great 
danger. Starting of the tendons, and foetid, ichorus, 
involuntary {tools, attended with coldnefs oftheex- 
tremeties, are generally the forerunners of death. 

REGIMEN. In the treatment of this difeafe 

we ought to endeavour, as far as poffible, to coun- 
teract the putrid tendency of the humours ; to flip- 
part the patient's ftrength and fpirits •, and to a/fift 
Nature in expelling the caufe of the difeafe by gently 
promoting perfpiration and the other evacuations. 

It has been obferved, that putrid fevers are often 
occasioned by unwholefome air, and of courfe they 
muft be aggravated by it. Care fhould therefore be 
t iken to prevnt the air from ftagnating in the pati- 
ent's* chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it fre- 



* Deafnefs is not always a favourable fymptom in this difeafe. 
Perhaps it is only fo when occasioned by abceffes formed within 
the ears. 
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quently, by opening the doors or windows of fome 
adjacent apartment. The breath and perforation of 
perfons in perfedt health foon render the air of a fmall 
apartment noxious ; but this will fooner happen from 
the perfpiration and breath of a perfon whofe whole 
mafs of humours are in a putrid ftate. 

Besides the frequent admiffion of frefh air, wc 
would recommend the ufe of Vinegar, Verjuice, juice 
of lemon, Seville orange, or any kind of vegetable 
acid that can be moft readily obtained. Thefe ought 
frequently to be fprinkled upon the floor, the bed, 
and every part of the room. They may alfo be eva- 
porated with a hot iron, or by boiling, &c. The 
frem fkins of lemons or oranges ought likewife to be 
laid in different parts of the room, and they mould 
be frequently held to the patient's nofe. The ufe of 
acids in this mariner would not only prove very re- 
fre/hing to the patient, but would likewife tend to pre- 
vent the infection from fpreading among thofe who 
attend him. Strong fcented herbs, as rue, tanfy, 
rofemary, wormwood, &c. may likewife be laid in 
different parts of the houfe, and fmelled to by thofe 
who go near the patient. 

The patient muft not only be kept cool, but like- 
wife quiet and eafy. The lead noife will affect his 
head, and the fmalleft fatigue will be apt to make him 
faint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this difeafe 
than acids, which ought to be mixed with all the pa- 
tient's food as well as drink. Orange, lemon, or 
vinegar whey, are all very proper, and may be drank 
by turns, according to the patient's inclination. They 
may be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in 

fuch 
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fuch quantity as -the patient's ftren^th deems to re.- 
quire. When he is very low, he may drink negus, 
with only one half water, and fharpened with the juice 
of orange or lemon. In fome cafes a glafs of clear 
wine may now and then be allowed. The moft proper 
wine is Rhenifh •, but if the hody be open, red port 
or claret is to be preferred. 

"W»e» the body is bound, a tea-fyoonfuJ of tlie 
cream of tartar may be put into a cup of the patients 
drink, as there i6 occaiion •, or he may drink a decoc- 
tion of tamarinds, which will both quench his thirft, 
arrd promote adifcharge by fcooll. 

If camomile-tea will fit iupon his {lomach, it isa 
very proper drink in this difeafe. It may be fharpened 
by adding to every cup of the tea ten or Mteen drops 
of the elixir pf ykrol. 

T'H* food mutt be light, as -panada, or groat g«wi, 
to which a little wine may be added, ifthepatient.be 
weak and low ; and they ought all -to 'be fharpened 
with the juice of orange, the jelly of currents, or the 
like. The patient ought likewife to eat freely of ripe 
fruits, as roafted apples, currant or goofeberry tarts, 
preferved cherries, or plums, &c. 

Taking a little food or drink fpequendy, 'not only 
Supports tfhe fpirits, but countera&s the putrid ten- 
dency of the humours ; for which reafon the patient 
ought frequently to be ripping fmall quantities of 
■fome of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any that 
may be mo*e agreeable to his palate, or move readily 
obtained. 

If he be delirious, his feet and hands ought to be 
frequently fomented wifih a ftrong infufion of camo- 
mile flowers. This, or an infufion of the bark, to 

fuch 
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fuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have a good efFecT:." 
fomentations of this kind not only relieve the head, by 
relaxing the veffels in the extremities, but as their 
contents are abforbed, and taken into the fyftem, 
tbr.y may amft in preventing the putrefcency of the 
humours. 

MEDICINE.— If a vomit be given at the be- 
ginning of this fever, it will hardly fail to have a 
good effect •, but if the fever has gone on for fomc 
days, and the fymptoms are violent, vomits are not 
quite fo fafe. The body however is always to be kept 
gently open by clyfters, or mild laxative medicines. 

Bleeding is feldom neceffary m putrid fevers^ If 
there be figns of an inflamation, it may fometimes be 
permitted at the firft onfet j but the repetition of it 
generally proves hurtful. 

Blistering plafters are never to be ufed unlefs In. 
the greateft extremities. If the petechias or fpots mould 
fuddenly difappear, the patient's pulfe fink remarka- 
bly, and a delirium, with other bad fymptoms, come 
on, bliftering may be permitted. If this cafe the buf- 
fering plafters are to be applied to the head, and infide 
of the legs or thighs. But as they are fometimes apt to 
occafion a gangrene, we would rather recommend 
warm cataplafms or poultices of muftard and vinegar to 
be applied to the feet, having recourfe to blifters only 
in the utmoft extremities. 

It is common in the beginning of this fever to give 
the emetic tartar in fmall dofes, repeated every fecond 
or third hour, till it mail either vomit, purge, or 
throw the patient into a fweat. This pradice is 

very 
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very proper, provided it be not pufhed To far as to 
weaken the patient. 

A very ridiculous notion has Jong prevailed, of 
IJing the poifonous matter of malignant difeafes 
by trifling dofes of cordial or alexipharmic medicines. 
In confequence of this notion, the contrayerva-root, 
the cordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been 
1 led as infallible remedies. There is reafon how- 
r to believe, that thefe feldom do much good. 
Where cordials are necefiary, we know none that is 
fuperior to good wine ; and therefore again recom- 
mend it both as the fafeft and heft. Wine, with 
acids and antifeptics, are the only things to be relied on 
in the cure of malignant fevers. 

In the moft dangerous fpecies of this difeafe, when 
it is attended with purple, livid, or black fpots, the 
Peruvian bark muft be adminiftered. I have (ttn it, 
when joined with acids, prove fuccefsful, even in cafes 
where the petechia had the moft threatening afpecT. 
But, to anfwer this purpofe, it muft not only be given 
in large dofes, but duly perfifted in. 

The beft method of adminiftering the. bark is cer- 
tainly in fubftance. An ounce of it in powder may be 
mixt with half an Englifh pint of water, and the fame 
quantity of red wine, and iharpened with the elixir, 
or the fpirit of vitriol, which will both make it fit ea- 
sier on the ftomach, and render it more beneficial. 
Two or three ounces of the fyrup of lemon may be 
added, and two table fpocnfuls of the mixture taken 
every two hours, or oftener, if the ftomach is able to 
bear it. 

14 Those 
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/Those who cannot tike the bark in fubftance may 

'Vine, as recommended in the preceding 
alfeale. 

If there be a violent loofenefs, the bark mud be 
boiled in red wine with a little cinnamon, and Sharp- 
ened with the elixir of vitriol, as above. Nothing 
can be more beneficial in this kind of loofenefs thaii 
plenty of acids, and fucH things as promote a gentle 
perfpiration. 

If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram 
of the fait of -wormwood, difTblved in an ounce and 
half of frefh lemon-juiee, and made into a draught 
with an ounce of fimple cinnamon-water,- and a bit 
of fugar, may be given , and repeated as often as it 19 
hecelfary. 

If fwellings of the glands appear, their iu pnu ra- 
tion is to be promoted by the application of poultices, 
ripening cataplafms, &c. And as foon as there is any 
appearance of matter in them, they ought to be laid 
open, and the poultices continued. 

I have known large ulcerous fores break out in va- 
rious parts of the body, in the decline of this fever, of 
a livid gangrenous appearance, and a moil putrid cada- 
verous fmell. Tjiefe gradually healed, and the patient, 
recovered, SjPthe plentiful ufe of Peruvian bark and 
wine, Sharpened with the fpirits of vitriol. 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend 
a ftridt regard to cleanlinefs • a dry fttuatioh •, fufn- 
cient exercife in the open air ; wholefome food, and a 
moderate ufe of generous liquors. Infection ought 
above all things to be avoided. No constitution is* 
proof again ft it. I have known perfons Seized with a 
putrid fever, by only making a fingle vifit to a 

Q~ patient 
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patient in it ; others have caught it by lodging fof 
one night in a town where it prevailed ; and fome by 
attending the funerals of fuch as died of it *. 

When a putrid fever feizes any pcrfon in a family, 
the greateft attention is necefTary to prevent the difeafe 
from fpreading. The fick ought to be placed in a large 
apartment, as remote from the reft of the family as pof- 
fible •, he ought likewife to be kept extremely clean, 
and mould have frefh air frequently let into his cham- 
ber i whatever comes from him mould be immedi- 
ately removed, his linen fhould be frequently changedy 
and thofe in health ought to avoid all unneeeflary com* 
munication with him. 

Any one who is apprehenfive of having caught 
the infection, ought immediately to take a vomit, 
and to work it off by drinking plentifully of camo- 
mile-tea. This may be repeated in a day or two, if 
the apprehenfions ftill continue, or any unfavourable 
fymptoms appear. 

The perfon ought likewife to take an 'mfaCwn. of 
the bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink ; 
and before he goes to bed, he may drink an Englifli 
pint of pretty ftrong negus, or a few glafTes of gene- 
rous wine. I have been frequently obliged to follow 

* The late Sir John Pringle exprefled a concern left thefe 
cautions mould prevent people from attending their friends or 
relatione when a^Hicled wkb putrid fevera. I told him I meant on- 
ly to difcourgc unneeeflary attendance, and mentioned a number of 
nifrances where putrid fevers had proved fatal to perfons, who were 
r hurtful than beneficial to the fick. This fagacious phyfician 
ed wkb me, in thinking that a good doctor and a careful mirfe 
weie the only necehary attendants ; and that all others not only 
c-id.ingcr.ed themfelves, but, generally,, by cheir folfickude and ill— 
directed care, ht:rt the lick. 

thi* 
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this cdurfe, when malignant fevers prevailed, and 
have likewile recommended it to others with conftant 
fuccefs. 

People geherally fly to bleeding and purging as 
antidotes againft infection -, but thefe are fo far from 
fecuring them, that they often, by debilitating the bcf- 
dy, increafe the danger. 

Those who wait upon the ftck in putrid fevers, 
ought always to have a piece of fpunge or a handker- 
chief dipt in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to fmell tb 
While near the patient. They ought likewife to wafh 
fheir hands, and, if poffible, to change their clothes, 
before; they go into company. 



C HA P XXI. 
OF THE MILIARY FEVER. 

THIS fever takes its name from the fmall puf- 
tules or bladders which appear on the fkin, re- 
fembling, in fhape and fize, the feeds of millet. The 
piuftules are either red or white, and fometimes both are 
mixed together. 

TriE whole body is fometimes covered with puA 
rules j but they are generally more numerous where 
the fweat is morr. abundant, as on the breaft, the 
.back, &c. A gentle fweat, or moifture on the fkin 
greatly promotes the eruption j but, when the fkin 
is dry, the eruption is both more painful and darr- 
gerous. 

Sometimes this is a primary difeafe ; but it is 

much oftener only a fymptom of fome other malady, 

Q^2 as 
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as the fmall-pox, meaflcs, ardent, putrid, or nervous 
fever, &c. In all thefe cafes it is generally the effect 
of too hot a regimen or medicines. 

The miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and the 
phlegmatic, or perfons of a relaxed habit. The 
young and the aged are more liable to it than thofc 
in the vigour and prime of life. It is likewife more 
incident to women than men, efpecially the delicate 
and the indolent, who, neglecting exercife, keep con- 
tinually within doors, and live upon weak watery 
diet. Such females are extremely liable to be feized 
with this difeafe in childbed, and often lofe their lives 
by it. 

CAUSES. The miliary fever is fome'imej 

occafioned by violent pafTions or affections of the 
mind ; as exceffive grief, anxiety, thoughtfulnefs, 
&c. It may likewife be occafioned by exceffive 
watching, great evacuations, a weak watery diet, 
rainy feafons, eating too freely of cold, crude, un- 
ripe fruits, as plums, cherries, cucumbers, melons, 
&c. Impure waters, or provisions which have beetr 
fpoiled by rainy feafons, long keeping, &c. may 
likewife caufe miliary fevers. They may alfo be oc» 
cafioned by the Stoppage of any cuftomary evacuation r 
as iffues, ietons, ulcers, the bleeding piles in men, or. 
the menftrual flux in women, &c. 

This difeafe in childbed-women is fometimes the 
effect of great coftivenefs during pregnancy; it may 
likewife be occasioned by their excefiive ufe of green 
trafh, and other unwholefome things, in which preg- 
nant women are too apt to indulge. But its moil 
general caufe is indolence. Such women as lea 

fede:. 
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fedentary life, efpecially during pregnancy, and at 
the fame time live grofsly, can hardly efcape thfs* 
difeafe in childbed. Hence it proves extremely fatal 
to women of fafhion, and likevvife to thofe women 
in manufacturing towns, who, in order to affift their 
hufbands, fit clofe within doors for almoft the whole 
of their time. But among women who are active and 
laborious, who live in the country, and take furH- 
cient exercife without doors, this difeafe is very little 
known. 

SYMPTOMS When this is a primary dif- 
eafe, it makes its attack, like moft other eruptive 
fevers, with a flight mivering, which is fuccedeed by 
heat, lofs of ftrength, faintifhnefs, fighing, a low 
quick pulfe, difficulty of breathing, with great anxiety 
and opprerTion of the breaft. The patient is reftlefs, 
and fometimes delirious ; the tongue appears white, 
and the hands make, with often a burning heat in the 
palms ; and in childbed women the milk generally 
goes away, and the other difcharges flop. 

The patient feels an itching or pricking pain un- 
der the fkin, after which innumerable fmail puftles 
of a red or white colour begin to appear. Upon this 
the fymptoms generally abate, the pulfe becomes 
more full and foft, the fkin grows moifter, and the 
fweat, as the difeafe advances, begins to have a pe- 
culiar fcetid fmell ; the great load on the breaft, and 
opprerTion of the fpirits, generally go off, and the 
cuftomary evacuations gradually return. About the 
fixth or feventh day from the eruption, the puftules 
begin to dry and fall off, which occasions a very difar 
greeable itching in the fkin. 

Q.3 It 
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It is impoffible to afcertain the exact tirpe when the 
puftules v/ill either appear or go off. They generally 
come out on the third or fourth day, when the eruption 
is critical •, but, when fymptumatical, they may appear 
at any time of the difeafe. 

Sometimes the puflules appear and vanifh by turns. 
When that is the cafe, there is always danger ; but 
when they go in all of a fudden, and do not appear a- 
gain, the danger is very great. 

In childbed-women the puflules are commonly at 
firft filled with clear water, afterwards they grow yel- 
lowifh. Sometimes they are interfperfed with puflules 
of a red colour. When thefe only appear, the difeafe 
goes by the name of a rajh : . 

REGIMEN.- In all eruptive fevers, of what- 
ever kind, the chief point is to prevent the fudden 
difappearing of the puftules, and to promote their 
maturation. For this purpofe the patient muft be 
kept in fuch a temperature, as neither to pum out the 
eruption too fafr, nor to caufe it to retreat prematurely. 
The diet and drink ought therefore to be in a moder- 
ate degree nourifhing and cordial •, but neither ftrong 
nor heating. The patient's chamber ought neither to 
be kept too hot nor cold ; and he mould not be too 
much covered with clothes. Above all, the mind is 
to be kept eafy and chearful. Nothing fo certainly 
makes an eruption go in as fear, or the apprehenfion 
of danger. 

The food mud be weak chicken-broth with bread, 
panada, fago, or groat- gruel, &c. to a gill of which 
may be added a fpoonful or two of wine, as the 
patient's ftrength requires, with a few grains of fait 

• and 
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and a little fugar. Good apples roafted or boiled, 
with other ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature, may 
be eat. 

The drink may be fuited to the (rate of the patient's 
strength and fpirits. If thefe be pretty high, the drink 
ought to be weak ; as water-gruel, balm-tea, or the 
decoction mentioned below*. 

When the patient's fpirits are Igw, and the erup- 
tion does not rife fufficiently, his drink muft be a 
little more generous \ as wine whey, or fmall negus, 
Sharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, and 
made ftronger or weaker as circumftances may re- 
quire. 

Sometimes the miliary fever approaches towards a 
putrid nature, in which cafe the patient's ftrength muft 
be fupported with generous cordials, joined with acids ; 
2.nd, if the degree of putrefcence be great, the Peru- 
vian bark muft be administered. If the head be much 
affefted, the body muft be kept open by emollient 
clyfters -f. 

MEDI- 

* Take two ounces of the fhavings of hartfhorn, and the fame 
quantity of farfaparilla, boil them in two Englim quarts of water. 
To the drained decoction add a little white fugar, and let the patient 
take it for his ordinary drink. 

f In the conwurcium literarium for the year 1735, we have the 
lvftory of an epidemical miliary fever, which raged at Strafburgh 
in the months of November, December, and January ; from which 
we learn the neceflity of a temperate regimen in this malady, and 
likewife that phyficians are not always the firft who difcover the 
proper treatment of difeafes. <c This fever made terrible havoc 
even amon<* men of robuft conftitutions, and all medicine proved 
in vain. They were feized in an inftant with fhivering, yawn- 
ing, ftretching, and pains in the back, fucceeded by a moft in- 
tenfe heat ; at the fame time there was a great lofs of ftrength and 

Q_4 appetite, 
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MEDICINE. If the food and drink be pro- 
perly regulated, there will be little occafion for medi- 
cine in this difeafe. Should the eruption however not 
rife, or the fpirits flag, it will not onlv be necefiary to 
iupport the patient with cordials, but likewife to apply 
bliftering plafters. The moft proper cordial, in this 
cafe is good wine, which may either be taken in the pa- 
tient's food or drink-, and if there be figns of putre- 
fccnce, the bark and acids may be mixed with wine, as 
directed in the putrid fever. 

Some recommend bliftering through the v\ho1e 
coutfe of this difeafe •, and where nature flags, and 
the eruption comes and goes, it may be necefiary 
to keep up a ftimulus, by a continual fucceffion of 
imall bliftering plafters •, but we would not recommend 
above one at a time. If however the pulfe mould fink 
remarkably, the puftules fall in, and the head be af- 
fected, it will be necefiary to apply feveral bliftering 
plafters to the moft fenfible parts, 'as the infide of the 
legs and thighs, &c. 

Bleeding is feldom necefiary in this difeafe, and 
fometimes it does much hurt, as it weakens the pa- 
tient, and depreftes his fpirits. U is therefore never 

appetite. On the feventh or ninth day the miliary eruptions ap- 
peared, or fpots like flea-bites, with great anxiety, a delirium, 
reftlefmef,, and toiling in bed. Bleeding was fatal. While mat- 
ters were in this unhappy fkuation, a midwife, of her own accord, 
gave ids patient; in the height of the difeafe, a clyiler of rain-water 
and butter without fait, and7or his ordinary drink a quart qt faring 
water, half a pint or generous wine, the juice of a hrnpn, and hx 
ounces of the wbfcefi fugar, gently boiled till afcum arofe, and this 
with preatifuccefs ; for the belly was foon Ioofencd, the grievous 
fymptoms vanished, and the patient wasjeflorcd to his frnfes, nnd 
patched h-o.n th^jaws of death-" This prattle was imitated by 
; like happy tfl'- - 

t«0 
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to be attempted unlefs by the advice of a phyfician. 
W,e mention this, becaufe it has been cuftomary to 
treat this difeafe in childbed-women by plentiful bleed- 
ing, and other evacuations, as if it were highly in- 
flammatory. But this practice is generally very un- 
fafe. Patients in this fituatiori bear evacuations, very 
ill. And indeed the difeafe feems often to be more of 
a putrid than of an inflammatory nature. 

Though this fever is often cccafioned in childbeds 
women by too 1-t 1 - a regimen, yet it would be danger- 
ous to leave that off all of a fudden, and have recourfe 
to a very cool regimen, and large evacuations. We 
have reafon to believe, that fupporting the pati- 
tient's fpirits, and promoting the natural evacuations, 
js here much fafer than to have recourfe to artificial 
ones, as thefe, by finking the fpirits, feldom fail to 
increafe the danger. 

If the difeafe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, 
we would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may 
either be taken in fubftance, or infufed in wine or wat- 
er, as the patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like othereruptive difeafes, re- 
quires gentle purging, which mould not be neglected, 
as foon as the fever is gone off, and the patient's 
{trength will permit, 

To avoid this difeafe, a pure dry air, fufficient ex- 
ercife, and vvholefome food, are neceffary. Preg r 
nant women mould guard againft coftivenefs, and take 
daily as much exercife as they can bear, avoiding all 
green trafhy fruits, and other unwholefome things -, 
and when in childbed, they ought ftrictly to obferve a 
pool regimen. 
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C II A P. XXIi. 

OF THE REMITTING FEVER', 

THIS fever takes its name from a remiflion of the 
Symptoms, which happens fometimes fooner, 
©nd fometimes later, but commonly before the eighth 
day. The remiflion is generally preceded by a gen- 
tle fvveat, after which the patient feems greatly re- 
lieved, -but in a few hours the f&vtr returns. Thefe 
remifiions return at very irregular periods, and are 
fometimes of longer, fometimes of morter duration j 
the nearer however that the fever a r proaches to a regu- 
lar intermittent, the danger is lefs. 

CAUSES.*? — —Remitting fevers prevail in lov? 
marfhy countries abounding with wood and ftagnatcd 
water ; but they prove mod fatal in places where 
great heat and moiflure are combined, as in fome 
parts of Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eaft 
Indies, &c. where remitting fevers are generally of a 
putrid kind, and prove very fatal. They are raoft 
frequently in clofe calm weather, efpecially after rainy 
feafons, great inundations, or the like. No age, 
fox., or constitution, is exempted from the attack of 
this fever ; but it chiefly feizes perfons of a relaxed 
habit, who live in low dirty habitations, breathe an 
impure ftagnating air, take little exercife, and ufe un- 
wholefome diet. 

^ SYMPTOiMS. The firft fymptoms of this 

fever are generally yawning, llrctching, pain, and 
giddinefs in the head, with alternate fits of heat and 
cold. Sometimes the patient is affe&ed with a dili- 
rium at the very firft attack, There is a pain, and 

fame- 
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fometimes a (welling, about the region of the ftqmach, 
the tongue is white, the eyes and (kin frequently ap- 
pear yellow, and the patient is often afflicted with hi-, 
lious vomitings. The pulfe is fometimes a little hard, 
bat feulom full, and the blood, when let, rarely 
fhews any figr.s of inflammation. Some patients are 
exceedingly cottjve, and others are afflicted with a ve- 
ry troublcfome loofenefs. 

It is impodibje to defcribe all the fymptoms of this 
difeafe, as they vary according to the fkuation, the 
feafon of the year, and the constitution of the pati- 
ent. They may likewife be greatly changed by the 
method qf treatment, and by many other circum- 
ftances too tedious to mention. Sometimes the bilious* 
fymptoms predominate, fometimes $ie nervous, and 
at other times the putrid. Nor is it at all uncommon 
to find a fuccefiion of each of thcfe, or even a compli- 
cation of them at the fame time, in the fame perfon. 

REGIMEN. The regimen muft be adapted to 

the prevailing fymptoms. When there are any (igns 
of inflammation, the diet muft be (lender, and the 
drink weak and diluting. But when nervous or pu- 
trid fymptoms occur, it will be Tieceflary to fupport 
the patient with food and liquors of a more generous 
nature, fuch as are recommended in the immediately 
preceding fevers. We muft however be very cauti- 
ous in the ufe of things of a heating quality as this 
fever is frequently changed into a continual by an hot 
fegimen, and improper medicines. 

Whatever the fymptoms are, the patient ought to. 
be kept coo!, quiet, and clean. His apartment, if 
pofTible, fhouid be large, and frequently ventilated by 

letting 
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t'-.ng in frefh air at the doors or windows. It ou^ht 
-ukevvife to be fprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, 
or the like. His linen, bed-clothes, &c. mould be 
frequently changed, and all his excrements immediate- 
ly removed. Though thefe things have been recom- 
mended before, we think it neceiTary to repeat them 
here, as they are of more importance to the fick 
than practitioners are apt to imagine*. 

MEDICINE. — —In order to cure this fever, we 
muft endeavour to bring it to a regular intermiiTion. 
This intention may be promoted by bleeding, if 
there be any figns of inflammation •, but when this is 
not the" cafe, bleeding ought by no means to be at- 
tempted, as it will weaken the patient, and prolong 
thedifeafe. A vomit however will feldom be impro- 
per, and is generally of great fervice. Twenty or 
thirty grains of ipecacuanha will anfwer this purpofe 
very well -, but, where it can be obtained, "we would 
rather recommend a grain or two of tartar emetic, 



* The ingenious Dr. Lind of Edinburgh, in his inaugural dif- 
fertation concerning the putrid remitting fever of Bengal, has the 
following obfervation : '£ Indufia, lodices, ac ftragula, farpius 
funtmutanda, ac aeri exponenda ; faeces fcrdefque quam prim um 
jretnovenda: ; oportet etiam ut loca quibus ajgridecumbunt fiat 
falubria, et accto confperfa; denique ut acgris cura quanta maxi- 
ma profpiciatur. Compcrtum ego habeo, medicum ha:c fedulo 
obferv&ntem, quique eaexequi poteft, multo magis acgris profu- 
turum, quam medicum peritiorem hifce commodis deltitutum." 

" The patient's fnirt, bed-clothes, and bedding, ought fre- 
quently to be changed, and expofed to the air, and all his excre- 
ments immediately removed ; the bed-chamber fhould be well 
ventilated, and frequently fprinkled with vinegar ; in fhort, every 
attention mould be paid to the patient. I can affirm, that a phy- 
jjcian who puts thefe in practice will much oftener fucceed than 
ho is even more fkilful, but has not opportunity of ufmg 
thefe means." 
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with five or fix grains of ipecacuanha, to be made into 
a draught, and given for a vomit. This may be re- 
peated once or twice at proper intervals, if the iick- 
nefs or naufea continues. 

The body ought to be kept open either by clyfters 
or gentle laxatives, as weak infufions of fenna and 
manna, fmall dofes of the lenitive electuary, cream of 
tartar, tamarinds, ftewed prunes, or the like •, but 
ail ftrong or draftic purgatives arc to be carefully 
avoided, 

By this courfe the fever in a few days may general- 
ly be brought to a pretty regular or diftinct intermif- 
fion, in which cafe, the Peruvian bark may be ad- 
min iftercd, and it will feldom fail to perfect the cure- 
It is needlefs here to repeat the methods of giving the 
bark, as we have already had occafion frequently to 
mention them. 

The morr. likely way to avoid this fever is to ufe a 
wholefome artd nourishing diet, to pay the moft fcru- 
pulous regard to cleanlinefs, to keep the body warm, 
to take fufRcient exercife, and in hot countries to 
avoid damp fituations, night air, evening dews, and 
the like. In countries where it is endemical, the beft 
preventive medicine which we can recommend, is the 
Peruvian bark, which may either be chewed or infuf- 
ed in brandy or wine, &c. Some recommend fmok- 
ing tobacco as very beneficial in marfhy countries, both 
for the prevention .of this and intermitting fevers* 



C H A P. XXIlt. 
OP THE SMALL -FOX. 

THIS difeafe which originally came from Ara- 
bia, is now become fo general, that very few 
efcape it at one time of life or another. It is a 
moft contagious' malady ; and has, for many years, 
proved the fcourge of Europe. 

The fmall pox generally appear towards the {pring. 
They are very frequent in fummer, lefs fo in autumn, 
and leaft of all in winter. Children are moft liable to 
this difeafe ; and thofe whofe food is unwholefomei 
who want proper exercife, and abound with grofs hu- 
mours, run the greateft hazard from it. 

The difeafe is diftinguiflied into the diftincl: and 
confluent kind ; the latter of which is always attended 
with danger. There are likewife other diftinctions of 
the fmall-pox j as the : cryftaline, the bloody, &c. 

CAUSES. — —The fmall-pox is commonly caught 
by infection. Since the difeafe was firft brought into 
Europe, the infection has never been wholly extin- 
guifhed ; nor have any proper methods, fo far as I 
know, been taken for that purpofe ; fo that now it 
has become in a manner conftitutional. Children who 
have over- heated themfelves by running, wreftling, 
&c. or adults after a debauch, are moft apt to be 
feized with a fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS.— Thisdifeafeisfogenerally known,- 
that a minute defcription of it is unneceflary. Children 
commonly look a little dull, feem liftlefs and drowfy for 
a few days before the more violent fymptoms of the 

fmall- 
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fmall-pox appear. They are likewife more inclined 
to drink than ufual, have little appetite for fblid food, 
complain of wearinefs, and, upon taking exercife, arc 
apttofweat. Thcfe are fuccccded by flight fits of 
cold and heat in turns, which, as the time of the 
eruption approaches, become more violent, and are 
accompanied with pains of the head and loins, vomit- 
ing, &rc. The pulfe is quick, with a great heat of 
the fldn, and reitleflhefs. When the patient drops 
afleep, he wakes in a kind of horror, with a fudden 
ftart, which is a very common fymptom of the ap- 
proaching eruption ; as are alfo convulfion-fits-in very 
young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time of 
fickening, the fmall-pox generally begin to appear •, 
fometimes indeed they appear fooner, but that is no 
fovourable fymptom. At firft they very nearly re- 
femble flea-bites, and are fooneft difcovered on this 
face, arms, and breair. 

The moft favourable fymptoms are a flow erup- 
tion, and an abatement of the fever as foon as the puf- 
tules appear. In a mild, diftinct kind of fmall-pox the 
puftules feldomappear before the fourth day from the 
time of fickening, and they generally keep coming 
out gradually for federal days after. Puftules which 
are diftincl:, with a florid red bafis, and which fill with 
thick purulent matter, firft of a whitim, and after- 
wards of a yellowim colour, are the beft. 

A livid brown colour of the puftules is an un- 
favourable fymptom ; as alfo when they are fmall and 
flat, with black fpecks in the middle. Puftules which 
contain a thin watry ichor are very bad. A great 
number of pox on the face is always attended with 

danger 
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danger. It is likewife a very bad fign when they run 
into one another. 

It is a mod unfavourable fymptom when petechia^ 
or purple, brown, or black fpots are infperfed among 
the puftules. Thefa are fignS of a putrid diiTolutiori 
of the blood, and fhew the danger to be very great. 
Bloody ftools or UrinS, with a fwellcd belly, are bad 
fymptoms ; as is alfo a continual ftranguary. Pale 
mine and a violent throbbing of the arteries of the 
neck are flgns of an approaching delirium, or of con- 
vulsion -fits. When the face does not fwell, or falls 
before the pox come to maturity, it is very unfavour- 
able. If the face begins to fall about the eleventh or 
twelfth day, and at the fame time the hands and feet 
begin to fwell, the patient generally does v?ell •, but 
when thefe do not fucceed to each other, there is rea- 
fon to apprehend danger. When the tongue is cover- 
ed with a brown cruft, it is in unfavourable fymptom. 
Cold fhivering fits coming o'n kt the height of the dif- 
eafe are likewife unfavourable. Grinding of the teeth, 
when it proceeds from an affection of the nervous fyf- 
tem, is a bad ngn •, but fometimes it is occafioned by 
worms, or a difordered ftomach; 

REGIMEN. When the firft fymptoms of 

the fmall- pox appear, people are ready to be alarmed, 
and often fly to the ufe of medicine, to the great dan- 
ger of the patient's life. I have known children, 
to appeafe the anxiety of their parents, bled, bliftered, 
and purged, during the fever which preceded the erup- 
tion of the fmall-pox, to fuch a degree, .that Nature 
was not only difturbed in her operation, but ren- 
dered unable to fupport the puftules after they 

were 
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were out ; fo that the patient, exhaufted by mere eva- 
cuations, funk under the difeafe. 

When conrulfions appear,, they give a dreadful 
alarm. ^ Immediately fome noitrum is applied, as if 
this were a primary difeafe •, whereas it is only a fymp- 
tom, and far from being an unfavourable one, of the 
approaching eruption. As the fits generally go off 
before the actual appearance of the fmall-pox, it is 
attributed to the medicine, which by this means ac- 
quires a reputation without any merit*. 

All that is, generally fpeaking, necefTary during 
the eruptive fever, is to keep the patient cool and eafy, 
allowing him to drink freely of fome weak diluting 
liquors •, as balm-tea, barley-water, clear whey, gru- 
els, &c. He mould not be confined to bed - s but 
mould fit up as much as he is able, and mould have 
his feet and legs frequently bathed in lukewarm water. 
His food ought to be very light, and he mould be as 
little diflurbed with company as poflible. 

Much mifchief is done at this period by confining 
the patient too foon to his bed, and plying him with 
warm cordials or fudorific medicines. Every thing 
that heats and inflames the blood increafes the fever, 
and pufhes out the puftules prematurely. This has 

* Convulfion- fits are no doubt very alarming, but their effects 
are often falutary. They feem to be one of the means made ufe 
of by nature for breaking the force of a fever. I have always ob- 
served the fever abated, and fometimes quite removed, after one 
or more convulfion- fits. This readily accounts for convulfions 
being a favouiable fymptom in the fever which precedes the erup- 
tion of the fmall-pox, as every thing that mitigates this fever lef- 
fens the eruption. 

R number- 
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numbcrlefs ill efTedts. It not only increafes the mini- 
!>er of puftulcs, bat likewife tends to make them run 
into one another ; and when they have been pumed 
out with too great violence, they generally fall in be- 
t they come to maturity. 

TrfE good women, as foon as they fee the fmall- 
pox .begtn to appear, commonly ply their tender 
charge with cordials, fafTVon, and marigold-teas, wine, 
punch, and even brandy itfelf. All thefe are given 
with a view, as they term it, to throw out the eruption 
from the heart. This, like mod other popular mif- 
takes, is the abufe of a very tuft obfervation, That when 
there is a moijture on the (kin, the pox rife better, and the 
patient is eajier, than vyhen it continues dry and parched. 
But that is no reafon for forcing the patient into a 
fweat. Sweating never relieves unlefs where it comes 
ipontaneou/fy, or is the elFecls of drinking weak dilut- 
ing liquors. 

Children are often fo peevim, that they will not 
lie a-bed without a nurfe conftantly by them. Indulg- 
ing them in this, we have reafon to believe, has many 
bad effects, both upon the nurfe and child. Even the 
natural heat of the nurfe cannot fail to augment the 
fever of the child ; but if me too proves feverim, 
winch is often the ca-fe, the danger mutt be increafed*. 



* I have known a nurfe, who had the fmall-pox before, fo in- 
jected by lying constantly a-bed with a child in a bad kind of 
l-pox, that ihehadnot only a great number of puftules which 
broke, out all over her body, but afterwards a malignant fever, 
i terminated in a number of impofthumes or boils, and 
from which lhe narrowly efcaped with her life. We mention 
r :iis to put others upon their guard agaiuit. the danger of this 
virulent infection, 

i 

Layinc 
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Laying feveral children who have the fmall pox: 
in the fame bed, has many ill confequences. They 
ought, if podiblc, never to be in the fame chamber, 
as the perfpiration, the heat, the fmell, &:c. all tend 
to augment the fever, and to heighten the difeafe. It 
is common among the poor to fee two or three children 
lying in the fame bed, with fuch a load ofpuftules 
that even their (kins (tick together. One can hardly 
view a fcene of this kind without being fickeneji by the 
fight. But how muft the effluvia affect the poor pa- 
tients, many of whom perifii by this ufage*. 

A very dirty cuftom prevails amongft the lower 
clafs of people, of allowing childien in the fimll-pojc 
to keep on the fame linen during the whole period of 
that loathfome difeafe. This is done left they mould 
Catch cold •, but it has many ill confequences. The 
linen becomes hard by the moifture which it abforbs. 
and frets the tender fkin. It likewife occafions a bad 
fmell, which is very pernicious both to the patient and 
thofe about him ; befides, the filth and fordes which 
adhere to the linen being reforbed, or taken up again 
into the body, greatly augment the difeafe. 

* This obfervation is likewife applicable to hofpitals, work- 
houfes, &c. where numbers of children happen to have the fmall- 
pox at the fame time. I have feen above forty children cooped up 
in one apartment all the while they had this difeafe, without any 
oft hem being admitted to breathe the frefh. air. No one can be 
at a lofs to fee the impropriety of fuch conduct. It ought to be 
a rule, not only in hofpitals for the fmali-pox, but likewife for 
other difeafes, that no patient mould be within fight or hearing of 
another. This is a matter to which toe little regard is paid* In molt 
hofpitals aid infirmaries, the fick, the dying, and the dead, are 
often to be feen in the fame apartment. 

F. 2 A PAT J' 
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A patient mould not be fuffered to be dirty in an 
internal difeafe, farlefsinthe fmall-pox. Cutaneous 
tlilorders are often occafioned by naftinefs alone, and 
are always increafed by it. Were the patient's linen 
to be changed every day, it would greatly refrefh him. 
Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be thoroughly 
dry. It ought likewife to be put on when the patient 
is moft cool. 

So ftrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country ^ 
notwithstanding all that has been faid againft the hot 
regimen in the fmall-pox, that numbers frill fall a 
lacrifice to that error. I have feen poor women tra- 
velling in the depth of winter, and carrying' their chil-^ 
dren along with them in the fmall-pox, and have fre- 
quently obferved others begging by the way-fide, 
with infants in their arms covered with puftules •, yet 
I could never learn that one of thefe children died by 
this fort of treatment. This is certainly a fufficient 
proof of the fafety at leaft, of expofing patients in the 
fmall-pox to the open air. There can be no reafon, 
however, for expofing them to public view. It is now 
very common in the environs of great towns to meet 
patients in the fmall-pox on the public walks. This 
practice, however well it may fuit the purpofes of 
boafting inoculators, is dangerous to the citizens, and 
contrary to the laws of humanity and found policy. 

The food in this difeafe ought to be very light, and 
of a cooling nature, as panado, or bread boiled with 
equal quantities of milk and water, good apples roafr- 
ed or boiled with milk, and fweetened with a little 
fugar, or fuch like. 

The 
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The drink maybe equal parts of milk and water, 
clear fweet whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c. 
After the pox are full, butter-milk being of an open- 
ing and cleaufing nature, is a very proper drink. 

MEDICINE. This difeafe is generally divid- 
ed into four different periods, viz. the fever which 
precedes the eruption, the eruption itfelf, thefuppura- 
tion, or maturation of the puftules, and the fecondary 
fever. 

It has already been obferved, that little more is 
necelTary during the primary fever than to keep the 
patient cool and quiet, allowing him to drink dilut- 
ing liquors, and bathing his feet frequently in warm 
water. Though this be generally the fafeft conrfe 
that can be taken with infants, yet adults of a ftron^ 
constitution and plethoric habit fometimes require 
bleeding. When a full pulfe, a dry fkin, and other 
fymptoms of inflammation render this operation ne- 
ceftary, it ought to be performed j but, unlefs thefe 
fymptoms are urgent, it is fafer to let it alone ; if the 
body is bound, emollient clyfters may be thrown in. 

If there is a great naufea or inclination to vomit, 
weak camomile-tea or lukewarm water may be drank, 
in order to clean the ftomach. At the beginning of a 
fever, Nature generally attempts a difcharge, either 
upwards or downwards, which, if promoted by gentle 
means, would tend greatly to abate the violence of 
the difeafe. 

Though every method is to be taken during the 

primary fever, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent: 

too great an eruption •, yet, after the puftules have 

R 3 made 
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made their appearance, our bufinefs is to promote the 
Suppuration, by diluting drink, light food, and, if 
Nature feems to fia-2:, by generous cordials. When a 
low, creeping pulfe, faintiflinefs, and great lofs of 
flrength, render cordials neceflary, we would recom- 
mend t>ood wine, which may be made into negus, with 
an equal quantity of water, and marpened with the 
juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. 
Wine-whey marpened as above, is likewife a proper 
drink in this cafe •, great care however muft be taken 
riot to overheat the patient by any of thefe things. 
This, inftead of promoting, would retard the erup- 
tion. 

The rifing of the fmall-pox is often prevented by 
the violence of the fever •, in this cafe the cool regi- 
men is ftrietly to be obferved. The patient's chamber 
muft not only be kept cool, but he ought likewife 
frequently to be taken out of bed, and to be lightly 
covered with clothes while in it. 

Excessive reftlefmefs often prevents the rifing and 
filling of the fmall-pox. When this happens, gentle 
opiates are neceflary. Thefe however ought always 
to be administered with a fparing hand. To an infant, 
£ tea-fpoonful of the fyrup of poppies may be given 
every five or fix hours till it has the defired effect. 
An adult will require a table- fpoonful in order to an- 
fwer the fame purpofe. , 

If the patient be troubled with a ftranguary, or 
fuppreflion of urine, which often happens in the fmall- 
pox, he mould be frequently taken out of bed, and, 
jf he be able, mould walk acrofs the room with 
his feet bare. When he cannot do this, he may be 
frequently fet on his knees in bed, and mould en- 
deavour 
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deavour to pafs his urine as often as he can. When 
thefe do notfucceed, a tea-fpoonful of the fweet fpirits 
of nitre may be occasionally mixed with his drink. 
Nothing more certainly relieves the patient, or is 
more beneficial in the fmall-pox, than a plentiful dis- 
charge of urine. 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and 
chapped, it ought to be frequently warned, and the 
throat gargled with water and honey, fharpend with a 
little vinegar or currant jelly. 

During the rifing of the fmall-pox, it frequently 
happens that the patient is eight or ten days without a 
{tool. This not only tends to heat and inflame the 
blood, but the faxes, by lodging {o long in the body, 
become acrid, and even putrid ; from whence bad 
oonfequences muft enfue. It will therefore be proper, 
when the body is bound, to throw in an emollient 
clyfter every fecond or third day, through the whole 
courfe of this difeafe. This will greatly cool and re- 
lieve the patient. 

When petechias, or purple, black, or livid fpots 
appear among the fmall-pox, the Peruvian bark muft 
immediately be adminiftered in as large dofes as (•he 
patient's ftomach can bear. For a child, two drachms 
of the bark in powder may be mixed in three ounce ; 
of common water, one ounce of fimple cinnamon- 
water, and two ounces of the fyrup of orange or 
lemon. This may be fharpened with the fpirits of 
vitriol, and a table-fpoonful of it given every hour. 
If it be given to an adult in the fame form, he may 
take at lead three or four fpoonfuls every hour. This 
medicine ought not to be trifled with, but mud be 
adminiftered as frequently as the ftomach can bear 
R 4 it; 
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it ; in which cafe it will often produce very happy ef- 
fects.- 1 have frequently (ecu the petechiae disappear, 
and the fmall-pox, which had a very threatening af- 
peil, rife and fill with laudable matter, by the ufe of 
the bark and acids. 

The patient's drink ought likewife in this cafe to 
be generous, as wineorftrong negus acidulated with 
fpirits of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, jelly of 
currants, orfuchlike. His food muft. confift of ap- 
ples roafted or boiled,, preferved cherries, plums, 
and other fruits of an acid nature. 

The bark and acids are not only neceffary when 
the petechias or putrid fymptoms appear, but likewife 
in the lymphatic or chryftalline fmall-pox, where the 
matter is thin, and not duly prepared. The 
Peruvian bark feems to poflefs a fmgular power of 
afiifling nature in preparing laudable pus, or what 
is called good matter j confequently it muft be bene- 
£cial both in this and other difeafes, where the 
crifis depends on a fuppuration. I have often ob- 
ferved where the fmall-pox were flat, and the mat- 
ter contained in them quite clear and tranfparent, 
and where at firft they had the appearance of run- 
ning into one another, that the Peruvian bark, 
acidulated as above, changed the colour and con-, 
fiftenceof the matter y and produced the moft happy 
effects. 

When the eruption fubfides fuddenly, or as the 
good women term it, when the fmall-pox Jlrike in y 
before they have arrived at maturity, the danger is 
very great. In this cafe bliftering-plafters muft be 
immediately applied to the wrifts and ancles, and the 
patient's fpirits fupported with cordials, 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes Weeditfg has a furprifing efFeir. in raid- 
ing the puftules after they have fubfided ; but it re- 
quires fkill to know when this is proper, or to what 
length the patient can bear it. Sharp cataplafms 
however may be applied to the feet and hands, as 
they tend to promote the fwelling of thefe parts, and 
by that means to draw the humours towards the ex- 
tremities. 

The mod dangerous period of this difeafe is what 
we call the Secondary fever. This generally comes 
on when the fma!l-pox begin to blacken, or turn on 
the face, and mod of thofe who die of the fmall-pox 
are carried off by this fever. 

Nature generally attempts, at the turn of the 
fmall-pox, to relieve the patient by loofe ftools. Her 
endeavours this way are by no means to be counter- 
acted, but promoted, and the patient at the fame time 
fupported by food and drink of a nourishing and cor- 
dial nature. 

If, at the approach of the fecondary fever, the pulfe 
be very quick, hard, and ftrong, the heat intenfe, and 
the breathing laborious, with other fymptoms of an 
inflammation of the breaft, the patient muft immedi- 
ately be bled. The quantity of blood to be let mud 
be regulated by the patient's ftrength, age, and the 
urgency of the fymptoms. 

But, in the fecondary fever, if the patient be 
faintifh, the putties become fuddenly pale, and if 
there be great coldnefs of the extremities, bliftering 
plafters muft be applied, and the patient muft be 
fupported with generous cordials. Wine and even 
fpirits have fometimes been given in fuch cafes with 
amazing fuccefs, 

As 
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As the fecondary fever is in great meafure, if i 
wholly, owing to the abforption of the matter, it 
would feem highly conformant to reafcn, that the puf- 
tules, as foon as they come to maturity, mould be 
opened. This is every day practifed in other phleg- 
mons which tend to fuppuration j and there feems to 
be no caufe why it mould be lefs proper here. On the 
contrary, we have reafon to believe, that by this means 
the fecondary fever might always be leffened, and often 
wholly prevented. 

The puftules mould be opened when they begin 
to turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is necefTary 
for this operation. They may either be opened 
with a lancet or a needle, and the matter absorbed 
by a little dry lint. As the puftules are generally 
firft ripe on the face, it will be proper to begin with 
opening thefe, and the others in courfe as they be- 
come ripe. The puftules generally fill again, a fc- 
cond or even a third time •, for which caufe the ope- 
ration muft be repeated, or rather continued as long 
as there is any confiderable appearance of matter in the 
puftules. 

We have reafon to believe, that this operation, 
rational as it is, has been neglecled from a piece of 
miftaken tendernefs in parents. They believe, that 
it muft give great pain to the poor child -, and there- 
fore would rather fee it die than have it thus tortured. 
This notion however is entirely without foundation. 
I have frequently opened the puftules when the patient 
did not fee me, without his being in the leaft fenfible 
of it; but fuppofe it were attended with a little pain, 
that is nothing in comparifon to the advantages which 
arife from it. 

Op: 
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Opening the puftules not only prevents the reforp- 
tion of the matter into the blood, but likewife takes off 
the tenlion of the (kin, and by that means greatly re. 
lieves the patient. It likewife tends to prevent the pitting, 
which is a matter of no fmall importance. Acrid mat. 
ter, by lodging long in the puftules, cannot fail to cor^ 
rode the tender ikin ■, by which many a handfome face 
becomes fo deformed as hardly to bear a remblance to 
the human figure *'. 

It is generally ncceflary, after the fmall-pox ar§ 
gone off, to purge the patieht. If however the body 
lias been open through the whole courfe of the dif- 
eafe, or if butter-mill: and other things of an opening 
nature have been drank freely after the height of the 
■fmall-pox, purging becomes lefs necelTary •, but it ought 
never wholly to be neglected. 

For very young children, an infufion of fenna and 
prunes, with a little rhubarb, may be fweetened with 
coarfe fugar, and given in fmall quantities till it ope- 
rates. Thofe who are farther advanced muft take 
medicines of a fharper nature. For example, a child 
of five or fix years of age may take eight or ten grains 
of fine rhubarb in powder over night, and the fame 
quantity of jalap in powder next morning. This 
may be wrought of? with frefh broth or water-gruel, 
and may be repeated three or four times, five or C\k 
days intervening betwixt each dofe. For children 

* Though this operation can never do harm, yet it is only 
neceffary when the patient has a great load" of (mall-pox, or when 
the matter which they contain is of fo thin and acrid a nature, 
that there is rea'bn to apprehend bad confequences from its being 
too quickly reforbed, or taken up again into the mafs or circulating 

humours. 

further 
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further advanced, and adults, the dofe muft be increas- 
ed in proportion to the age and conftitution*. 

When impofthumes happen after the fmall-pox, 
which is not feldom the cafe, they ran ft be brought to 
fuppuration as foon as poffible, by means of ripening 
poultices ; and, when they have been opened, or have 
broke of their own accord, the patient muft be purged. 
The Peruvian bark and a milk diet will likewife be 
ufeful in this cafe. 

When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or other 
fymptoms of a confumption, fucceed to the fmall-pox, 
the patient muft be fent to a place v.here the air is good, 
and put upon a courfe of aftes milk, with fuch exercife 
as he can bear. For further directions in this cafe, fee 
the article Confumptions. 

OF INOCULATION. 

Though no difeafe, after it is formed, baffles the 
powers of medicine more effectually than the fmall- 
pox, yet more may be done before-hand to render 
this difeafe favourable than any one we know, as 
almoft all the danger from it may be prevented by 
inoculation. This falutary invention has been known 
in Europe above half a century ; but, like moll other 
ufefui difcoveries, it has, till of Jate, made but flow 
progrefs. It muft however be acknowledged, to the 
honour of this country, that inoculation has met with 
a more favourable reception here, than among any 

* I have of late been of ufe, after the fmall-pox, to give one, 
two, three, four, or five grains of calomel, according to the age of 
the patient, over ni£.ht, and to work it off next morniog wich a 
fuitable dofe of jalap. 

of 
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of our neighbours. It is ftill however far from being 
general, which we have reafon to fear will be the cafe, 
as long as the practice continues in the hands of the 
faculty. 

No difcovery can be of general utility, while the 
practice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had 
the inoculation of the fmall-pox been introduced as 
a fafhion, and not as a medical difcovery, or had it 
been practifed by the fame kind of operators here, as 
it is in thofe countries from whence we learned it, it 
had long ago been univerfal. The fears, the jea- 
loufies, the prejudices, and the oppofite interefts of 
the Faculty, are, and ever will be, the moft effec- 
tual obftacles to the progrefs of any falutary difco- 
very. Hence it "is that the practice of inoculation 
never became, in any meafure, general, even in Eng- 
land, till taken up by men not bred to phyfic. Thefe 
have not only rendered the practice more extenfive, 
but likewife more fafe, and, by acting under lefs re- 1 
ftraint than the regular practitioners, have taught them' 
that the patient's greateft danger arofe, not from the 
want of care, but from the excefs of it. 

They know very little of the matter, who impute 
the fuccefs of modern inoculators to any fuperior 
flciJl, either in preparing the patient or communicat- 
ing the difeafe. Some of them indeed, from a fordid 
defire or engrofling the whole practice to themfelves, 
pretend to have extraordinary fecrets or noftrums for 
preparing perfons for inoculation, which never fail 
of fuccefs. But this is only a pretence calculated to 
blind the ignorant and inattentive. Common fenfe 
and prudence alone are fufneient both in the choice 
of the fubject and management of the operation. 

"Whoever 
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Whoever is pofTeiTed of thefe may perform this office 
for his children whenever he finds it convenient^ pro- 
vided they be in a good ftate of health. 

This fentiment is not the fefult of theory* but of* 
obfervation. Though few phyficians have had more 
opportunities of trying inoculation in all its different 
forms, fo little appears to me to depend on thefe, gen- 
erally reckoned important circumftances, of preparing 
the body, communicating the infection by this or the 
other method, &c. that for feveral years part I have 
perfuaded the parents or hurfes to perform the whole 
themfelves, and have found that method followed with 
equal fuccefs, while it is free from many inconveniencies 
that attend the other*. 

The fmall-pox maybe communicated in a great 
variety of ways with nearly the fame degree of fafety 

* A critical fituation, too often to be met with, firft put me 
upon trying this method. A gentleman who had loft all his chil- 
dren except one fon by the natural fmall-pox, was determined to 
have him inoculated. He told me his intention, and defircd I would 
perfuade the mother and grandmother, &c. of its propriety. But 
that was impofiible. They were not to be perfuaded^ and either 
could not get' the better of their fears, or were determined againft 
conviction. It was always a point with me, not to perform the 
operation without the confent of the parties concerned. 1 there- 
fore advifed the f ther, after giving his fon a dole or two of rhu- 
barb, to go to a thtient who had the fmall-pox of a good kind, to 
open two or three of the puihiles, taking up the matter with a little 
cotton, and as foon he as came home to take his fon apart, and give 
his arm a flight fcratch with a pin, afterwards to rub the place well 
with the cotton, and take no further notice of it. All this he punc- 
t Lilly performed ; and at the ufual period the fmall-pox made their 
appearance, which were of an exceeding good, kind, and fo mild 
as not to confine the boy an hour to his bed. None of the other 
relations knew but thedifeafe had come in the natural way, till the 

boy was well. ± 

and 
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and fuccefs. In Turkey, from whence we learned the 
practice, the women communicate the difeafe to chil- 
dren, by opening a bit of the fkin with a needle, and 
putting into the wound a little matter taken from a 
ripe puftle. On the coaft of Barbary they pafs a 
thread wet with the matter through the fkin, between 
the thumb and fore-finger •, and in fome of the ftates 
of Barbary, inoculation is performed by rubbing in 
the variolous matter between the thumb and fore- 
finger, or on other parts of the body. The practice 
of communicating the fmall-pox, by rubbing the 
variolous matter upon the fkin, has been long known 
in many parts of Aria and Europe, as well as in Bar- 
bary, and has generally gone by the name of buying the 
fmall-pox. 

The prefent method of inoculating in Britain is to 
make two or three flanting incifions in the arm, {o 
fuperflcial as not to pierce quite through the fkin, with 
a lancet wet with frefh matter taken from a ripe puf- 
tule ; afterwards the wounds are clofed up, and left 
without any dreffmg. Some make life of a lancet co- 
vered with the dry matter •, but this is lefs certain, and 
ought never to be ufed unlefs where frefh matter can- 
not be obtained •, when this is the cafe, the matter 
ought to be moiftened by holding the lancet for fome 
time in the fleam of warm water *, 

Indeed, if frefh matter be applied long enough 
to the fkin, there is no occafipn for any wound at all. 

* Mr. Trow chin communicate* this difeafe by a little bit of" 
thread dipt in the matter, which he covers with a fmall bliftering - 
plafter. This method may no dcabt be ufed with advantage in 
thofe cafes where the patient is very much alarmed at the fight of 
any cutting inllrumcnt. 

*3 Let 
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Let a bit of thread, about half an inch long, wet with 
the matter, be immediately applied to the arm, 
midway between the fhoulder and elbow, and covered 
with a piece of the common (licking- plafter, and kept 
on for eight or ten days. This will feldom fail to 
communicate the difeafe. We mention this method, 
becaufe many people are afraid of a wound ; and 
doubtlefs the more eafily the operation can be perfoim- 
ed, it has the greater chance to become general. Some 
people imagine, that the difcharpx from a wound lef«- 
fens the eruption ; but there is no great ftrefs to be 
laid upon this notion •, befides, deep wounds often 
ulcerate, and become troublefome. 

We do not find that inoculation is at all confidered 
as a medical operation in thofe countries from whence 
we learn it. In Turkey it is performed by the women, 
and in the Eaft-Inclies by the Brachmins or priefts. 
In this country the cuftom is ftill in its infancy ; we 
make no doubt, however, but it will foon become fo 
familiar, that parents will think no more of inoculating 
their children, than at prefent they do of giving them 
a purge. 

No fet of men have it fo much in their power to 
render the practice of inoculation general as the cler- 
gy, the greateft oppofition to it ftill arifing from fome 
fcruples of confcience, which they alone can remove. 
I would recommend it to them not only to endeavour 
to remove the religious objections which weak minds 
may have to this falutary practice, but to enjoin it as 
a duty, and to point out the danger of neglecting to 
make uk of a mean which Providence has put in our 
power for faving the lives of our offspring. Surely 
fuch parents as wilfully neglect the means of faving 

2 
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their children's lives, are as guilty as thofe who put 
them co death. I wifh this matter were duly weighed. 
No one is more ready to make allowance for human 
weaknefs and religious prejudices, yet I cannot help 
recommending it, in the warmeil manner, to parents, 
to cor.fider how great an injury they do their children, 
by neglecting to give them this difeafe in the early pe- 
riod or life. 

The numerous advantages arifing from the inocu- 
lation of the fmall-pox have been pretty fully pointed 
out by the learned Dr. M'Kenzie in his Hiftory of 
Health*. To thefe mentioned by the Dodor we .mall 

only 

* " Many and great, fays this humane author, are the dangers 
attending the natural infection, from all which the inoculation is 
quite fecure. The natural infection may invade weak or diflem- 
pered bodies, by no means diipofed for its kindly reception. It 
may attack them at afeafon of the year either violently hot or in- 
tenfelycold. It may be communicated from a fort of fmall-pox 
impregnated with the utmoit virulence. It may lay hold upon 
people unexpectedly, when a dangerous fort is imprudently im- 
ported into a maritime place. It may furprife us foon after ex^ 
Belles committed in luxury, intemperance, or lewdnefs. It may 
hkewife feize on the innocent after indifpenfable watchings, hard 
labour, or neceflary journies. And is it a trivial advantage, that 
ad thefe unhappy circumftances can be prevented by inoculation ? 
By inoculation numoers are fayed from deformicy as well as from 
death. In the natural fmall-pox, how often are the finefr features 
and the moft beautiful complexions, miferably disfioured ? Where- 
as inoculation rarely leaves any ugly marks of fear's, even where 
the number of pultules on the face has been very confidence, 
and the iymptoms by no means favourable. And many other 
gneyous complaints, that are frequently fubfequent to the na- 
tural fort, feldom follow the artificial. Does not inoculation alfo 
prevent thofe inexpre/fible terrors that perpetually harafs perfons 
who never had this difeafe, infomuch that when the fmall-pox is 
epidemical, entire villages are depopulated, markets ruined, and 

the 

s 
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only add, that fuch as have not had the fmall-pox in 
the early period of life, are not only rendered unhappy 
but likevvife, in a great meafure, unfit for fuftaining 
many of the mod ufeful and important offices. Few 
people would chufe even to hire a fervant who had not 
had the fmall-pox, far lefs to purchafe a flave who 
had the chance of dying of this difeafe. How could a 
phyficianor a furgeon, who had never had the fmall- 
pox himfelf, attend others under that malady ? How 
deplorable is the fkuation of females, who arrive at 
mature age without having had the fmall-pox ! A 
woman with child feldom furvives this difeafe : and 
if an infant happens to be feized with the fmall-pox 
upon the mother's breaft, who has not had the difeafe 
herfelf, the £cene muft be diftrefling ! If fhe continues 
to fuckle the child, it is at the peril of her own life ; 
and if fhe weans it, in all probability it will perifh. 
How often is the affectionate mother forced to leave 
her houfe, and abandon her children, at the very time 

the face of diftrefs fpread over the whole country ? From this ter- 
ror it aiifes, that juftice is frequently poftponed, or difcouraged, 
at fefiions or affizes where the fmail-pox rages. Witneffes and 
juries dare not appear ; and by reafon of the neceffary abfence of 
ibme gentlemen, our honourable and ufeful judges are not at- 
tended with that reverence and fplendor due to their office and 
merit. Does not inoculation, in like manner, prevent our brave 
failors from being feized with this diftemper on fliipboard, where 
they muft qnickly fpread the infeclion among fuch of the crew who 
never had it before, and where they have fcarce any chance to 
efcape, being half trifled with the clofenefs of their cabins, and 
but very indifferently nurfecl ? Laftly, with regard to the fol- 
diery, the miferies attending thefe poor creatures, when attacked 
hy the fmall-pox on a march, are inconceivable, without attend- 
ance, without lodgings, without any accommodation: fo that one 
of three commonly pcrifties." 

when 
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when her care is mod neceffary ? Yet mould parental 
affection get the better of her fears, the confequences 
would often prove fatal. I have known the tender 
mother and her fucking infant laid in the fame grave, 
both untimely victims to this dreadful malady. But 
thefe are fcenes too mocking even to mention. Let 
parents who. run away with their children to avoid the 
fmall-pox, or who refufe to inoculate them in infancy, 
confider to what deplorable fituations they may be re- 
duced by this miftaken tendernefs. 

As the fmall-pox has now become an epidemical 
difeafe in mod parts of the known world, no other 
choice remains but to render the malady as mild as 

f>oflible. This is the only manner of extirpation now 
eft in our power •, and, though it may feem para- 
doxical, the artificial method of communicating the 
difeafe, could it be rendered univerfal, would amount 
to nearly the fame thing as rooting it out. It is a 
matter of fmall confequence, whether a difeafe be en- 
tirely extirpated, or rendered fo mild as neither to 
deftroy life nor hurt the conftitution ; but that this 
may be done by inoculation, does not now admit of 
a doubt. The numbers who die under inoculation 
hardly deferve to be named. In the natural way, one 
in four or five generally dies ; but by inoculation not 
one of a thoufand. Nay, fome can boaft of having 
inoculated ten thoufand without the lo& of a fm&Ic 
patient. 

I have often wifned to fee fome plan cftablifhed 
for rendering this falutary practice univerfal ; but am 
afraid I mall never be fo happy. The difficulties 
indeed are many •, yet the thing is by no means im- 
practicable. The aim is great ; no lefs than faving 
S z the 
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the lives of one-fourth part of mankind. What ought 
not to be attempted in order to accomplish fo deniable 
and end ? 

The firft ftep towards rendering the practice uni- 
verfal, mud be to remove the religious prejudices 
againfr. it. This, as already obferved, can only be 
done by the clergy. They muft not only recommend 
it as a duty to others, but likewifc practife it on their 
own children. Example will ever have more influence 
than precept. 

• The next thing requifite is to put it in the power 
of all. For this purpofe we would recommend it to 
the Faculty to inoculate the children of the poor 
gratis. It is hard that fo ufeful a part of mankind 
mould by their poverty be excluded from fuch a 
benefit. 

Should this fail, itisfurely in the power of any 
State to render the practice general, at lean 1 as far as 
their dominion extends. We do not mean, that it 
ought to be enforced by a law. The beft way to pro- 
mote it would be to employ a Sufficient number of ope 
rators at the public expence to inoculate the children of 
the poor. This would only be necefTary till the prac- 
tice became general •, afterwards cuftom, the ftrongeft 
of ail laws, would oblige everv individual to inoculate 
his children to prevent reflections. 

It may be objected to this fcheme, that the poor 
would refufe to employ the inoculators : This diffi- 
culty is ea'iiy removed. A fmall premium to enable 
mothers to attend their children while under the dii* 
uld be a fufneient inducement-, beiides the 
fuccefs attending the operation would foon banifh ail 
objections to it, Even considerations of profit would 

induce 
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jnduce the poor to embrace this plan. They often 
bring up their children to the age of ten or twelve, and 
when they come to be ufeful, they are fnatched away by 
this malady, to the great lofs of their parents, and de- 
triment of the public. 

The Britifh legiflature has, of late years, /hewn 
great attention to the perfervation of infant-lives, by 
hipporting the foundling hofpital, &c. But we will 
venture to fay, if one tenth part of the {urns laid out 
in fupporting that inftitution, had been bellowed to- 
wards promoting the practice of inoculation of the 
fmall-pox among the poor, that not only more ufe- 
ful lives had been faved, but the practice ere now ren- 
dered quite univerfal in this iiland. It is not to be 
imagined what effect example and a little money will 
have upon the poor; yet, if left to themfelves, they 
would go on for ever in the old way, without thinking 
of any improvement. We only mean this as a hint to .. 
the humane and public- fpirited. Should fuch a fcheme 
be approved, a proper plan might eafily be laid down 
for the execution of it. 

But as public plans are very difficult to bring- 
about, and often, by the felfifh views and mifcoh- 
duct of thofe intrufted with the execution of them, 
fail of anfwering the noble purpofes for which they 
were designed ; we /hall therefore point out fome other 
methods by which the benefits of inoculation may be 
extended to the poor. 

There is no doubt but inoculators will daily be- 
come more numerous. We would therefore have 
every parifh in Britain to allow one of them a fmall 
annual falary for inoculating all the children of the 
parifh at a proper age. , This might be done at a very 
S 3 triflinr 
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trifling expence, and it would enable every one to enjoy 
the benefit of this falutary invention. 

Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progrefs 
of inoculation. The one is a wifti to put the evil day 
as far ofF as poflible. This is a principle in our na- 
ture ; and as inoculation feems rather to be anticipating 
a future evil, it is no wonder mankind are fo averfe to 
it. But this objection is fufficiently anfwered by the 
fuccefs. Who in his fenfes would not prefer a lefler 
evil to-day to a greater to-morrow, provided they were 
equally certain ? 

The other obftacle is the fear of reflections. This 
has very great weight with the bulk of mankind. 
Should the child die, they think the world would 
blame them. This they cannot bear. Here lies the 
difficulty which pinches, and till that be removed, 
inoculation will make but fmali progrefs. Nothing 
however can remove it but cuftom. Make the prac- 
tice fashionable, and all objections will foon vanifh. 
It is fafhion alone that has led the multitude fince 
the beginning of the world, ami will lead them to 
the end. We muft therefore call upon the more 
enlightened part of mankind to fet a pattern to the reft. 
Their example, though it may for fome time meet 
with oppofltion, will at length prevail. 

I am aware of an objection to this practice from 
the expence with which it may be attended •, this is 
eafily obviated. We do not mean that every parifh 
ought to employ a Sutton or a Dimfdale as inocula- 
tors. Thefe have, by their fuccefs, already recom- 
mended themfelves to crowned heads, and are be- 
yond the vulgar reach -, but have not others an equal 
chance to fucceed ? They certainly have. Let them 

makf 
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make the fame trial, and the difficulties will foon 
vanifh. There is not a parifh, and hardly a village 
in Britain, deftitute of fome perfon who can bleed. 
But this is a far more difficult operation, and re- 
quires both more fkill and dexterity than inocula- 
tion, 

The perfons to whom we would chiefly recommend 
the performance of this operation are the clergy. 
Mod of them known fomething of medicine. Almoft 
all of them bleed, and can order a purge, which are 
all the qualifications nec/Tary for the practice of inocu- 
lation. The priefts among the Jefs enlightened In- 
dians perform this office, and why fhould a Chriftian 
teacher think himfelf above it ? Surely, the bodies of 
men, as well as their fouls, merit a part of the parlor's 
care j at leaft the greateft Teacher who ever appeared 
among men feems to have thought fo. 

Should all other methods fail, we would recom- 
mend it to parents to perform the operation them- 
felves. Let them take any method of communicating 
the difeafe they pleafe, provided the fubjecls be 
healthy, and of a proper age, they will feldom fail to 
iucceed to their wiffi. I have known many inftances 
even of mothers performing the operation, and never 
fo much as heard of one bad confequence. A planter 
in one of the Weft India iflands is faid to have inocu- 
lated, with his own hand, in one year, three hundred 
ot his flaves, who, notwithftanding the warmth of 
the climate, and other unfavourable circumftances, 
all did well. Common mechanics have often, to my 
knowledge, performed the operation with as good 
luccefs as phyficians. We do not however mean to 
difcourage thofe who have it in their power, from 
5 4 employ- 
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employing people of fkill to inoculate their children, 
and attend them while under the difeafe, but only to 
fhew, that where fuch cannot be had, the operation 
ought not upon that account to be neglected. 

Instead of multiplying arguments to recommend 
this practice, I fhalljuft beg leave to mention the me- 
thod which I took, with my own Ton, then an only 
child. After giving him two gentle purges, I ordered 
the nurfe to take a bit of thread which had been pre- 
vioufly wet with frefh matter from a pock, and to lay 
it upon his arm, covering it with a piece of flicking 
plafter. This ftaid on fix or feven days, till it was rub- 
bed off by accident. At the ufual time the fmall- 
pox made their appearance, and were exceedingly 
favourable. Sure this, which is all that is generally 
necefTary, may be done without any {kill in medicine. 

We have been the more full upon this fubject, be- 
caufe the benefits of inoculation cannot be extended 
to fociety by any other means than making the prac- 
tice general, While it is confined to a few, it muft 
prove hurtful to the whole. By means of it the con- 
tagion is fpread, and is communicated to many who 
might otherwife never have had the difeafe. Accord- 
ingly it is found that more die- of the fmall-pox now, 
than before inoculation was introduced ; and this im- 
portant difcovery, by which alone more lives might 
befaved than by all the endeavours of the Faculty, is 
in a great meafure loft by its benefits not being extend- 
ed to the whole community*. 

* By a well-laid plan for extending inoculation, more lives 
might be faved at a fmall expence, than are at prei'cnt preferred 
by all the Uofpkals in England, which coll the public fuch an amaz- 
ing fum. 

The 
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The fpring and autumn have been ufually reckoned 
the moft proper f-afons for inocculation, on account 
of the weather being then moft temperate ; but it 
ought to be c&nfidered that thefe are generally the 
moft unhealthy feafons of the whole year. Undoubt- 
the beft preparation for Che difeafe is a previous 
good Rate of health. I have always obferved that 
children in particular are more fickly towards the end 
of fpring and autumn, than at any other time of the 
year. On this account, as for the advantage of 
cool air, I would prooofe winter as the moft proper 
feafon for inoculation •, though, on every other con- 
(ideration, the fpring would feem to be preferable. 

The mod proper age for inoculation is betwixt 
three and five. Many approve of inoculating on the 
breaft, and where no circumftances forbid this prac- 
tice, I have no objection to it. Children, however, 
are more liable to convuiiions at this time than after- 
wards ; befides, the anxitiy of the mother or nurfe, 
fhould the child be in danger, would not fail to height- . 
en it by fpoiling the milk. 

Childihm who have conftitutional difeafes, muft 
neverthelefs be inoculated. It will often mend the 
habit of body ; but ought to be performed at a time 
when they are moft healthy. Accidental difeafes 
mould always be removed before inoculation. 

It is generally thought necefiary to regulate the 
diet for fome time before the difeafe be communi- 
cated. In children, however, great alteration in diet 
is feldom necefiary, their food being commonly of 
the moft fimple and wholefome kind, as milk, water- 
pap, weak broths, bread, light pudding, mild roots, 
and white meats, 

But 
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But children who have been accuftomed to a hot- 
ter diet, who are of a grofs habit, or abound with 
bad humours, ought to be put upon a fpare diet be- 
fore they be inoculated. Their food fhould be of a 
light cooling nature -, and their drink whey, butter* 
milk, and fuch like. 

We would recommend no other medicinal pre- 
paration but two or three mild purges, which ou^ht 
to be fuited to the age and ftrength of the patient. 
The fuccefs of inoculators does not depend on the 
preparation of their patients, but on their management 
of them while under the difeafe. Their conftant 
care is to keep them cool, and their bodies gently open, 
by which means the fever is kept low, and the erup- 
tion greatly lefTened. The danger is feldom great 
when the puftules are few •, and their number is gene- 
rally in proportion to the fever which precedes and 
attends the eruption. Hence the chief fecret of in- 
oculation confifts in regulating the eruptive fever, 
which generally may be kept fufficiently low by the 
methods mentioned above,. 

The regimen during the difeafe is in all refpe&s the 
fame as under the natural fmall-pox. The patient 
muft be kept cool, his diet mould be light, and his 
drink weak and diluting, &c. Should any bad 
fymptoms appear, which is feldom the cafe, they 
muft be treated in the fame way as directed in the na- 
tural fmall-pox. Purging is not lefs necefiary after 
the fmall-pox by inoculation, than in the natural way, 
and ought by no means to be neglected. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
OF THE M EASLES. 

THE meafiea appeared in Europe about the fame 
time with the fmall-pox, and have a great af- 
finity to that difeafe. They both came from the fame 
quarter of the world, are both infectious, and feldom 
attack the dime perfon more than once. The meafles 
are mod common in, the fpring feafon, and generally 
difappear in fummer. The difeafe itfef, when proper- 
ly managed, feldom proves fatal ; but its confequences 
are often very troublefome. 

CAUSE. -This difeafe, like the fmall-pox, pro- 
ceeds from infection, and is more or lefs dangerous 
according to the conftitution of the patient, the feafon 
of the year, the climate, &c. 

SYMPQMS. The meafles, like other fevers, 

are preceded by alternate fits of heat and cold, with 
(icknefs, and lofs of appetite. The tongue is white, 
but generally moift. There is a fhort cough, a hea- 
viness of the head and eyes, drowfinefs, and a run- 
ning at the nofe. Sometimes indeed the cough 
does not come before the eruption has appeared. 
There is an inflammation and heat in the eyes, ac- 
companied with a defluxion of fharp tears, and great 
acutenefs of fenfation, fo that they cannot bear the 
light without pain. The eye-lids frequently fwell fo 
as to occafion blindnefs. The patient generally com- 
plains of his throat i and a vomiting or loofenefs of- 
ten precedes the eruption. The ftools in children 
are commonly greenifh ; they complain of an itch- 
ing 
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in g of the ft: in, and are remarkably pecvim. Bleed- 
ing at^he nofe is common, both before and in the pro- 
gress of the difeafe. 

About the fourth day, fmall fpots, refernbling 
flea-bites, appear, firft upon the face, then upon the 
breaf:, and afterwards on the extremities : Thefe 
may be diftinguifheci from the fmall- pox by their 
fcarcely rifmg above the fkin. The feverj* cough, 
and difficulty of breathing, inftead of being removed 
by the eruption as in the fmall- pox, are rather increaf- 
ed j but the vomiting generally ceafes. 

About the fixth or feventh day from the time of 
Rckening, the meafles begin to turn pale on the face, 
and afterwards upon the body •, fo that by the ninth 
day they entirely difappear. The fever, however, 
and difficulty of breathing, often continue, efpecially 
if the patient has been kept upon too hot a regimen. 
Petechias, or purple fpots, may likewife be occafioned 
by this error. 

A violent loofenefs fometimes fucceeds the 
meafles ; in which cafe the patient's life is in immi- 
nent danger. 

Such as die of the meafles generally expire about 
the ninth day from the invafion, and are commonly 
carried off by a peripneumony> or inflammation of 
the lungs. 

The moft favourable fyfnptoms are, a moderate loot 
Kefs, a moift ikin, and a plentiful difcharge of urine. 

When the eruption fuddenly falls in, and the pa- 
tient is feized with a delirium, he is in the greateft 
clanger. If the meafles turn too fbon of a pale co- 
lour, it is an unfavourable fymprom, as are alfo great 

wcakncfs, 
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weaknefs, vomiting, rtftlefTnefs, and difficulty of 
fwallowing. Purple or black fpots appearing among 
the meafles, are very unfavourable. When a conti- 
nual cough, with hoarfenefs, fucceeds the difeafe, | 
there is no reafon to fufpefl an approaching confump- 
tion of the lungs. 

Our buftnefs in this difeafe is to affift nature by 
proper cordials, in throwing out the morbific matter, 
if her efforts be too languid 5 but when they are too 
violent they rauft be retrained by evacuations, and 
cool diluting liquors, &c. We ought likewife to 
endeavour to appeafe the moft urgent fymptoms, 
as the cough, reftleffnefs, and difficulty of breath- 
ing. 

REGIMEN. The cool regimen is neceflary 

here as well as in the fmall-pox. The food too muft be 
light and the drink diluting. Acids however do not 
anfwer Co well in the meafles as in the fmall-pox, as 
they tend to exafperate the cough. Small beer like- 
wife, though a good drink in the fmall-pox, is here 
improper. The moft fuitable liquors are decoctions 
of liquorice with marfh-mallow roots and farfaparilla, 
infufions of linfeed, or of the flowers of elder, balm- 
tea, clarified whey, barley-water, and fuch like. 
Thefe, if the patient becoftive, may be fweetened with 
honey ; or, if that mould difagree with the ftomach, a 
little manna may occalionaliy be added to them. 

MEDICINE. The meafles being an inflam 

matory dif^c^ without any critical difcharge of 
matter, as in the fmall-pox, bleeding is commonly 
neceflary, cfpecially when the fever runs high, with 
difficulty of breathing, and gi eat oppreffion of the 
16 breaft 
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brcaft. But if the difeafe be of a mild kind, bleed- 
ing may be omitted*. 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water both tends to abate the violence of the fever, 
and to promote the eruption. 

The patient is often greatly relieved by vomiting. 
Wheti there is a tendency this way, it ought to be 
promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or weak 
camomile-tea; 

When the cough is very troubleforne, with dry- 
tiefs of the throat, and difficulty of breathing, the 
patient may hold his head over the fteam of warm 
water, and draw the fteam into his lungs. 

He may likewife lick a little fperma fceti and fugar- 
candy pounded together -, or take now and then a 
fpoonful of the oil of fweet almonds, with fugar-candy 
diflblved in it. Thefe will foften the throat, and re- 
lieve the tickling cough. 

If at the turn of the difeafe the fever afTumes new 
vigour, and thefe appears great danger of fuffocation , 
the patient muft be bled according to his ftrength, and 
bliftering-plafters applied, with a view to prevent the 
load from being thrown on the lungs, where if an in- 
flammation mould fix itfelf, the patient's life will be 
in imminent d-anger. 

In cafe the meafles fhoUld fuddenly difappear, it 
will be necefiary to purfUe the fame method which 
we have recommended when the fmall-pox recede. 
The patient muft be fupported with wine and cordials. 
Bliftering-plafters muft be applied to the legs and 

* I do not know any difeafe wherein bleeding is more necef- 
fary than in the meaflea, efpecially when the fever runs high ; in 
this cafe I have always found it relieve the patient. 

arms> 
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*rms, and the body rubbed all over with warm flan- 
nels. Warm poultices may likewife be applied to the 
feet and palms of the hands. 

When purple or black fpots appear, the patient's 
drink mould be fliarpened with fpirits of vitriol ; and 
if the putrid fymptoms increafe, the Puruviart bark 
mutt be administered in the fame manner as directed in 
the fmall-pox; 

Opiates are fometimes neceflary, but mould never 
be given except in cafes of extreme reftleffnefs, a 
violent loofenefs, or when the cough is very trouble- 
fome. For children, the fyrup of poppies is sufficient, 
A tea-fpoonful or two may occasionally be given, 
according to the patient's age, or the violence of the 
fymptoms. 

After the meafles are gone off, the patient ought 
to be purged. This may be conducted in the fame 
manner as directed in the fmall-pox. 

If a violent loofenefs fucceeds the meafles, it may- 
be checked by taking for fome days a gentle dofe of 
rhubarb in the morning, and an opiate over niVht; 
but if thefe do not remove it, bleeding will feldom fail 
to have that effect. 

Patients recovering after the meafles mould be 
careful what they eat or drink. Their food, for fomc 
time, ought to be light, and in fmall quantities, and 
their drink diluting, and rather of an opening nature ; 
as butter-milk, whey, and fuch like. They ought 
alfo to beware of exposing themfelves too foon to the 
cold air, left a fuffbeating catarrh, an afthma, or 2 
confumption of the lungs fhould enfue. 

Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and 

other fymptoms of a confumption, remain after the 

1 7 meafles, 
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mealies, final! quantities of blood may be frequently 
let at proper intervals, as the patient's ih-ength and 
conftitution will permit. He ought likewife to drink 
ailes milk, to remove to a fi ee air, if in a large town, 
co ride daily on horfeback. He muft keep clofe 
diet confirming of mi ik and vegetables ; and Itft- 
ly y ifthefe do not fucceed, let him remove to a 
warmer climate*. 

OF THE SCARLET FEVER. 

The fcarlet fever is fo called from the colour of the 
patient's (kin, which appears as if it were tinged with 
red wine. It happens at any feafon of the year, b.ut 
is moft common towards the end of fummer •, at 
which time it often feizes whole families •, children and 
young perfens are moft fubjecl to it. 

* Attempts have been made to communicate the meafles, as 
well as the fmall-pox, by inoculation, and we make no doubt 
but in time ihe practice m?y fucceed. Dr. Home of Edinburgh 
fays, he communicated the difeafe by the blood. Others have tried 
this metkod, and have not found it fucceed. Seme think the dif- 
eafe would be more certainly communicated by rubbing the /kin 
of a patient who tas the meafles with cotton, and afterwards 
spplyingthe cotton to a wound, as in the fmall-pox ; while others 
recommend a bit of flannel which had been applied' to the pa- 
tient's fkin, all the time of the difeafe, to be afterwards laid 
upon the armor leg of the perfon to whom theinfe&ion is to be 
communicated. There is no doubt but this difeafe, as well as 
the fmall-pox, may be communicated various ways ; the moft 
probable, however, is either from cotton rubbed upon the fkin, 
as mentioned above, or by introducing a little of the fharp -hu- 
mour which diftils from the eyes cf the patient into the blood. 
It is agreed on all hands that fuch patients as hive been inocu- 
lated had the difeafe very mildly ; vve therefore wiih the practice 
were more general, as the meafles have of late become very 
fatal. 

It 
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It begins like Gthei and fhiver- 

ing, without a cf?. Afterwards the fkin 

is covered with red fpots, which are broader, more flo- 
>rm than the meafles. They continue 
two or three days, and then difappear^ after which the 
Cuticle, or fcarf-fkin, falls oft. 

There is feidom any occafion for medicine in 
this difeafe. The patient ought however to keep 
within doors, to abftain from flefh, ftrong liquors 4 
and cordial?, and to drink freely of cool diluting li- 
quors. If the fever runs high, the body muft be kept 
gently open by emollient clyftejas, or fmall dofes of ni- 
tre and rhubarb. A fcruple of the former, with five 
grains of the latter, may be taken thrice a-day, or of- 
tener, if neceffaty. 

Children and young perfons are fometimes 
feized, at the beginning of this difeafe, with a kind 
of dupor and epileptic fits. In this cafe the feet and 
mould be bathed in warm water, a" large blifter- 
ing plailer applied to the neck, and a dofe of the 
fyrup of poppies given every night till the patient 
recovers*. 

The fcarlet fever, however, is not always of fo mild 
a nature. It is fometimes attended with putrid or 
malignant fymptoms, in cafe it is always dan- 

us. In the malignant fcarlet feyer the patient is 
not only affected with coldnefs and fhivering, but 
with languor, ficknefs, and great oppreffion ; to 
thefe fucceed exreiTrve heat, naufea and vomiting, 
with a forenefs of the throat ; the pulfe is extremely 
quick, but fmall and depreffed ; the breathing fre- 

* Sydenham. 

T quent 
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qatnt and laborious } the fein hot, but not quite dry ; 
the tongue moift, and covered with a whitifh mucus ; 
the tenuis inflamed and ulcerated. When the eruption 
appears, it brings no relief : on the contrary > the iymp- 
tomps generally" grow worfe, and frefk ones ccm; on, 
as purging, delirium, &c. 

When this difeafe is miftaken for a fimple inflam- 
mation, and treated with repeated bleedings, purging 
and cooling medicines, it generally proves fatal. The 
only medicines that can be depended on in this cafe are 
cordials and antifeptics, as the Peruvian bark, wine, 
fnake root, and the like. The treatment muft be in 
general fimilar to that of the putrid fever, or of the 
malignant ulcerous fore throat*. 



OF THE BILIOUS FEVER. 

When a continual, remitting, or intermitting fe- 
ver is accompanied with a frequent or copious evacu- 
ation of bile, either by vomit or ftool, the fever is de- 
nominated bilious. In Britain the bilious fever gene- 
rally makes its appearance about the end of fummer, 
and ceafes towards the approach of winter. It is 
mo'ft frequent and fatal in warm countries, especially 
where the foil is marfhy, and when great rains are 
fucceeded by fuitry heats. Perfons who work with- 

f In the year 1774, during winter, a very bad fpecies of this 
fever prevailed in 'Edinburgh. It raged chiefly among young 
people. The eruption was generally accompanied with a quin- 
iey, and the inflammatory {> in ptoms were fo blended widr others 
of a putrid nature, as to render the treatment of the difeafe very 
difficult. Many of the patients, towards the decline of the fever, 
were afHitted with large fweilings of the fubmaxilkry glands, and 
not a few had a fupparaticn in one or both ears. 

out 
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out doors, lie in camps, or who are expofed to the night 
air, are moft liable to this kind of fever. 

If there are fymptoms cf inflammation at the be- 
ginning of this (cvcv, it will be neceflary to bleed, and 
to put the patient upon the cool diluting regimen re- 
commended in the inflammatory fcvzr. The faline 
draught may likewife be frequently adminftered, and 
the patient's body kept open by clyfters or mild pur- 
gatives. But if the fever mould remit or intermit, 
bleeding will feldom be necefiiiry. In this cafe a 
vomit may be adminiftered, and, if the body be bound, 
a gentle purge -. after which the Peruvian bark will 
generally 'complete the cure. 

In cafe of a violent loofenefs, the patient mud be' 
Supported with chicken broth, jellies of hartfhorn, 
and the like ; and he may ufe the white decoflion for 
his ordinary drink*. If a bloody-flux mould ac- 
company this fever, it muft. be treated in the manner 
recommended under the article Dyfentery. 

When there is a burning heat, and the patient 
does not fweat, that evacuation may be promoted by 
giving him, three or four times a-day, a table-fpoonfut 
of Mindererus's fpirit f mixed in a cup of his ordi- 
nary drink. 

If* the bilious fever be attended with the nervous, 
malignant, or putrid fymptoms, which is fometimes the 
Cafe, the patient muft be treated in the fame manner as 
directed under thefe difeafes. 

After this fever, proper care is neceflary to pre- 
vent a relapfe. For this purpofe the patient, efpe- 
cially towards the end of autumn, ought to continue 

* See Appendix, White Decofticn. 
f See Appendix, Sfirit if Mhuhrtrut, 

T % tae 
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the ufe of the Peruvian bark for Tome time after he 
is well. He fhoulvl lifcewife abftain from ail train/ 
fruits, new liquors, and every kind of flatulent 

aliment:. 
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OF THE ERYSIPELAS, or St. AN- 
THONY'S FIRE. 

THIS difeafe, which in fome parts of Britain is 
called the rofe, attacks perfons at any period of. 
life, but is mod common between the age of thirty and 
forty. Perfons of a fanguine or plethoric habit are 
rnoft liable to it. It often attacks young people, and 
pregnant women ; and fuch as have once been afflicted 
with it are very liable to have it again. Sometimes it 
is a primary diieafe, and at other times only a fymptom 
of fome other malady. Every part of the body is lia- 
ble to be attacked by an eryfipelas, but it rnoft fre- 
quently feizes the legs or face, efpecially the latter. 
It is rnoft common in autumn, or when hot weather is 
fucceeded by cold and wet. 

CAUSES. The eryfipelas may be occafioned 

by violent paffions or affections of the mind ; as, fear, 
anger, &c. When the body has been heated to a 
great degree, and is immediately expofed to the cold 
air, fo that the perfpiration is fuddenly checked, an 
eryfipelas will often enfdo*. It may alfo be occa- 
fioned 

* The country people in many parts of Britain call this di 
2 bla/t, and imagine it proceeds *rpm foul air, or ill wind, as they 
term it. The truth is, they often lie down to reft them, when 
warm and fatigued, upon the damp ground, where they fail afleep, 

and 
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fioned by drinking to excefs, by continuing too long 
in a warm bath, or by any thing that overheats the 
blood. If a*iy of the natural evacuations be ob- 
ftructed, or in too fmall quantity, it may caufe an 
cryfipelas. The fame effect will follow from the 
ftoppage or artificial evacuations ; as iflues, fetons, or 
the like. 

SYMPTOMS. The eryfipclas attacks with 

fliivering, thirfl, lofs of ftrehgth, pain in the head 
and back, heat, reftiefTnefs, and a quick pulfe •, to 
which may be added vomiting, and fometimes a deliri- 
um. On the fecond, third, or fourth day, the part 
fwells, becomes red, and fmall puftules appear; at which 
time the fever generally abates. 

Whin the eryiipelas ftiz-es the foot, the parts con- 
tiguous fwell, the'iitin mines ; and, if the pain be vio- 
lent, it willafcend to the leg, and will not bear to bt 
touched. 

When it' attacks the face, it fwells, appears red, 
and the {kin is covered with fmall puitules filled with 
clear water. " One or both eyes are generally clofed 
with the fuelling •, and there is a difficulty of breath- 
ing. If the mouth and noftrils be very dry, and the 
patient drowfy, there is reafon to fufped an inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

If the eryflpelas affects the breaft, it fwells and be- 
comes exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is apt to 
fuppurate. There is a violent pain in the arm-pit on 
the fide affected, where an abfeefs is often formed. 

an J he fo long as to catch cold, which occafions the eryiipelas. 
This difeafe may indeed proceed from other caufes, tut we may 
venture to fay, that nine times out often it is occasioned by cold 
caught after the body has be:n greatly heated or fatigued. 

X 3 I? 
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If in a day or two the fwelling fuhfidcs, the heat 
and pain abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, 
and the cuticle breaks and falls off in fcales, the danger 
is over. 

When the eryfipelas is large, deep, and affects a 
very fenfible part of the body, the danger is great. 
If the red colour changes into a livid or black, it 
will end in a mortification. Sometimes the inflam- 
mation cannot be difcuffed, but comes to a fuppurati-. 
on ; in which cafe fiftulas, a gangrene, or moi tificati- 
on, often enfue. 

Such as die of this difeafe are commonly carried 
off by the fever, which is attended with difficulty of 
breathing, and fomctimes with a delirium and great 
drowfmefs. They generally die about the feventh or 
eighth day. 

REGIMEN. In the eryfipelas the patient 

muft neither be kept too hot nor too cold, as either of 
thefe extremes will tend to make it retreat, which is 
always to be guarded againrL When the difeafe is, 
mild', it will be fufneient to keep the patient within 
doors, without confining him to his bed, and to pro- 
mote the pcrfpiration by diluting liquors, 8jc. 

The diet ought to be flendcr, and of a moderately 
cooling and moifcening quality, as groat-grueJ, 
panaao, chicken or barley-broth, with cooling herbs 
and fruits, &c. avoiding flefli, fifh, ftrong drink, 
fpices, pickles, and all other things that may heat 
and inflame the blood •, the drink may be barley- 
water, an infufion of elder flowers, common whey, and 
inch like. 

But if the pulfe be low, and. the fpirits funk, the 
patient mull be fupport^d with negus, and other 
i$ thi 
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things of a cordial nature. His food may be fago 
gruel with a little wine, and nourifhing broths taken 
in fmall quantities, and often repeated. Great cars 
however mufr. be taken not to overheat him. 

MEDICINE.— — In this difeafe much miTchief 
is often done by medicine, efpecially by external 
applications. People, when they fee an inflamma- 
tion, immediately think that fomething ought to 
be applied to it. This indeed is neceflary in large 
phlegmons ; but iii an eryfipelas the fafer cour 
to ipply nothing.- Almoft all ointments, faives, and 
platters, being of a greafy nature, tend rather to ob- 
struct and repel, than promote any diftharge from the 
part. At the beginning of this difeafe it is neither hie 
to promote a fuppuration, nor to repel the matter too 
quickly. The eryfipelas in many refpects refembles 
the gout, and is to be treated with the great? ft cau- 
tion. Fine wool, or very foft flannel, are the fafefc 
applications to the part. Thefe not only defend it from 
the external air, but likewife promote the perfpira- 
tion, which has a great tendency to carry off the dif- 
eafe. In Scotland the common people generally ap- 
ply a mealy cloth to the parts affedted, which is far 
from being improper. 

It is common to bleed in the eryfipelas ^ but this 
likewife requires caution. If however the fever be 
high, the pulfe hard and ftrong, and the patient 
vigorous, it will be proper to bleed ; but the quan- 
tity mud be regulated by thefe circumfrances, and the 
operation repeated as the fymptoms may require. If 
the patient has been accuftomed to ftrong liquors, 
and the difeafe attacks his hfcad, bleeding is abfoIuteJy 
necefTary. 

T 4' Bathing 
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Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water, when the difeafe attacks the face or brain, has 
an excellent effect. It tends to make a derivation 
from the head, and feldom fails to relieve the patient. 
When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices, or fhirp 
finapifms, may be applied to the foles of the feet for 
the fame purpofe. 

In cafes where bleeding is requisite, it is likewife 

necefiary to keep the body open. This may be ef- 
fected by emollient clyfters, or fmall dofes of nitre and 
rhubarb. Some indeed recommend very large dofes of 
nitre in the eryfipelas •, but nitre feldom fits eafy on the 
ftomach when taken in large doles. It is however one 
of the bed medicines when the fever and inflammation 
run high. Half a drachm of it, with four or five grains 
of rhubarb, may be taken in the patient's ordinary 
drink, four times a-day. 

When the eryfipelas leaves the extremities, and fei. 
zes the head fo as to occafion a delirium or fhapor, it is 
absolutely neceflary to open the body. If clyfters and 
mild purgatives fail to have this effect, ftronger ones 
muft be given. Bliftering-plafters muft likewife be ap- 
plied to the neck, or behind the ears, and fharp cata- 
plafms laid to the foles,of the feet. 

When the inflammation cannot be difculTed, and 
the part has a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be pro- 
per to promote fuppuration, which may be done by the 
application of ripening poultices with farTron, warm fo- 
mentations, and fuch like. 

When the black, livid, or blue colour of the part 
{hews a tendency to mortification, the Peruvian bark 
muft be adminiftered. It may- be taken along with 
acids, as recommended in the fmall- pox, or in any 

other 
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other form more agreeable to the patient. It muft 
not hoover be trifled with, as the patient's life is at 
ftake. A drachm may be given every two hours, if 
the fymptoms be threatening, and clothes dipped in 
warm camphorated fpirits of wine, or the tincture of 
myrrh and aloes, may be applied to the part, and fre- 
quently renewed. It may iikevvife be proper in this 
cafe to apply poultices of the bark, or to foment the 
part affefted with a ftrong decoction of it. 

In what is commonly called the fcorbutic eryfrpelas, 
which continues for a considerable time, it will only 
be neceflary to give gentle laxatives, and fuch things 
as purify the blood, and promote the perfpiration. 
Thus, after the inflammation has been checked by 
opening medicines, the decoction of woods * may 
be dranfcr, after which a courfe of bitters will be 
proper.. 

ouch as are liable to frequent attacks of the ery- 
"P e k t carefully to y,uard againit all violent 

paflions ; to abftain from ftrong liquors, and a! 1 
vifcid, and highly nourifhing food. They fti< 
Iikevvife take fufficient exercife, carefully avoiding the 
extremes of heat or cold. Their food "mould conflft 
chiefly of milk, and fuch fruits, herbs, and roots, 
are or a cooling quality ; and their drink ou^ht t< 
fmail-beer, whey, butter-milk, and fuch like.' Tl 
mould never iuifc-r themfelves to be long coitive. 
that cannot be prevented by fuitable diet, it will be 
proper to take frequently a gentle dofe of rhubarb, 
cream of tartar, the lenitive electuary, or fome other 
mild purgative, 

* See Appendix, Decei ods. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

OF THE PHR'ENITIS or INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE BRAIN. 

THIS is fometimes a primary difeafe, but oftener 
only a fymptom of forne other malady •, as the 
inflammatory, eruptive, or fpotted fever, &c. It is 
very common however as a primary difeafe in waim 
climates, and is mod incident to perfons about the 
prime or vigour of life. The paftionate, the ftudious, 
and thofe whofc nervous fyftem is irritable in a high 
degree, are mod liable to it. 

CAUSES. This difeafe is often occafioned by 

night-watching, efpecially when joined with hard 
ftudy : It may likewife proceed from hard drinking, 
anger, grief, or anxiety. It is often occafioned by 
the ftoppagc of ufual evacuations •, as the bleeding 
piles in men, the cuftomary difcharges of women, &c. 
Such as imprudently expofe themfelves to the heat of 
the fun, efpecially by fleeping without doors in a hot 
feafon with their heads uncovered, are often fuddenly 
feized with an inflammation of the brain, fo as to 
awake quite delirious. When repellents are impru- 
dently ufed in an eryfipelas, an inflammation of the 
brain is fometimes the confequence. It may likewife 
be oecafioned by external injuries, as blows or bruifes 
upon the head, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The fymptoms which ufually 

precede a true inflammation of the brain or pari n of 
the head, rednefs of the eyes, a violent' flushing of 

the 
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the face, difturbed fleep, or a total want _ of it, great 
drynefs of the fldn, coftiyenefs, a retention of urine, 
a frnall dropping of blood from the nofe, finging of 
the ears, and extreme fen Ability of the nervous 
fyftem. 

When the inflammation is formed, the fymptom* 
in general are fimiur to thofe of the inflammatory 
fever. The pujfe indeed is often weak, irregular, and 
trembling ; but fometimes it is hard and contracted. 
When the brain iifelf is inflamed, the pulfe is always 
foftand low; but when the inflammation only affecls 
the integuments of the brain, viz. the dura and pia 
matter, it is hard. A remarkable quicknefs of hear- 
ing is a common fymptom of this difeafe ; but that 
feldom continues long. Another ufual fymptom is a 
great throbbing or pulfation in the arteries of the 
neck and temples. Though the tongue is often black 
and dry, yet the patient feldom complains of third, 
and even refufcs drink. The mind chiefly runs upon 
mch objects as have before made a deep im predion on 
it ; and fornetimes, from a fullen filence, the pa- 
tient becomes all of a fudden quite outrageous 

A constant trembling and ftarting of the ten- 
dons, is an unfavourable fymptom, as are alfo a fup- 
preflion of urine ; a total want of deep ; a conftant 
(pitting; a grinding of the teeth, which lad may be 
considered as a kind of convulfioru When a phrenitis 
fucceeds an inflammation of the lungs, of the interlines, 
or of the throat, Sfec. it is; owing to a translation gf the 
afe from thefe parts to the brain, and generally 
proves fatal. This ih.ws the necefiity of proper 
evacuations, and the- danger of repellents in ail in- 
fhmmutory dHeafes. 
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The favourable fymptoms arc, a free perforation, 
a copious difcharge- of blood from the nofe, the 
bleeding piles, a plentiful difcharge of urine which 
lets fall a copious fediment. Sometimes the difeafe is 
carried off by a loofenefs, and in women by an ex- 
cemve flow of the menfes. 

As this difeafe often proves fatal in a few days, it 
requires the moft fpecdy applications. When it is 
prolonged, or improperly treated, it fometimes ends 
in madnefs, or a kind of ftunidity which continues for 
life. 

In the cure, two tilings are chiefly to be attended 
to, viz. to leffen the quantity of blood in the brain, 
and to retard the circulation towards the head. 

REGIMEN. -The patient . ought to be kept 

very quiet. Company, noife, and every thing that 
aifecls thefenfes, or difturbs the imagination, increaf- 
es the difeafe. Even too much light is hurtful -, for 
which reafon the patient's chamber ought to be a little 
darkened, and he fhouid neither be kept too hot nor 
cold. It is not however necefiary to exclude the com- 
pany of an agreeable friend, as this has a tendency to 
footh and quiet the mind. Neither ought the patient 
to be kept too much in the dark, left it mould occafion 
a gloomy melancholy, which is too often the confe- 
rence of this difeafe. 

.' The patient muft, as far as pofiible, be foothed 
and humoured in every thing. Contradiction will 
rjiffle his mind, and increafe his malady. Even when 
he calls for things which are not to be obtained, or 
which might prove hurtful, he is not to be positively 
denied them, but rather put off with the promife of 
having them as foon as they can be obtained, or by 

fomc 
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fome other excufe. A little of any thing that the. 
mind is fet upon, though not quite proper, will hurt 
the patient lei's than a pofkive refufal. In a word, 
whatever he was fond of, or ufed to be. delighted with 
when in health', may here be tried, as plea/ing ftoriesi, 
fort mufic, or whatever has a tendency to footh the 
paflions, and compofe the mind, Boerhaave proposes 
feveral mechanical experiments for this purpofe ; as 
the foft noife of water diftilling by drops info a bafon, 
Ind the patient trying to reckon them, &c. Any 
uniform found, if low and continued, has a tendency 
to procure (leep, and confequently may be offervice. 

The aliment ought to be light, confiding chiehV 
of farinaceous fu h fiances •, as panado, and water-gruei 
marpened with jelly of currants, or juice of lemons, 
ripe fruits roafted or boiled, jellies, preferves, &c. 
'I he drink (mall, diluting, and cooling ; as whey, 
badey-water, or -decoctions of barley and tamarinds, 
which latter not only render the liquor more palatable, 
but likewife more beneficial, as they are of an opening 
nature. 

MEDICINES. In an inflammation of the 

brain, nothing more certainly'relieves the patient than 
a free difcharge of blood from the nofe. When this 
comes of its own accord, it is by no means to be flop- 
ped, but rather promoted, by applying cloths dipped 
in warm water to the part. When bleeding at the 
note doe* not happen fpontaneoufly, it may be provok- 
ed, by putting a draw, or any other (harp body up 
the noftril. 

Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves 
the head ; but as this operation cannot always be 
performed, we would recommend in its ftcad bleed- 
ing 
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ing in the jugular veins. When the patient's pulfe 
and fpirits are fo low, that he cannot bear bleeding 
with, the lancet, leeches may be applied to the" tern* 
pies. Thefe not only draw off the blood more gra- 
dually, but by being applied nearer to the part affedl- 
cd, generally give more immediate relief*. 

A discharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal 
veins is likewife of great Service, and ought by all 
means to be promoted. If the patient has been fub- 
jecl to the bleeding piles, and that difcharge has teen 
flopped, every method mui£ be tried to reilcre it - y as 
the application of leeches to the parts, fitting over the 
fteams of warm water, fharp clyiters or fuppoutorics 
made of honey, aloes, and rock-ialt. 

If the inflammation of the brain be' cirafionedby 
the ftoppage of evacuations either natural or artificial, 
as the menfes, iffues, fetcns, or fuch like, all means 
muft be ufed to refrore them as fcon as pb&ble, or td 
ftibflitute others in their frxad. 

The patient's body mull; be kept open by itimulat* 
ing clyfters or fmart purges -, and frnall quantifies of 
nitre ought frequently to be mixed with his drink. 
Two or three drachms, or more, if the cafe be danger- 
ous, may be ufed in the fpace of twenty-four hours. 

The head mould be fhaved and frequently rubber! 
v/kh vinegar and rofe-water. Cloths dipped in this 
mixture may likewife be applied to the temples. The 
feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water, 
and (oft poultices of bread and milk may be kept con- 
ftantly applied. to them. 

If the difeafe proves obftinate, and does not yield 
to thefe medicines, it will be necefTary to apply a 
bliftering plafter to the whole head. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
OF THE OPHTHALMIA, or, INFLAM- 
MATION OF THE EYES. 

ff^HIS difeafe may be occafioned by external in- 
juries •, as blows, burns, bruifes, and the like* 
At may likewife proceed from dull:, quicklime, or 
' other fubftances, getting into the eyes. It is often 
caufed by the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations; as 
the healing of old fores, drying up of iflues, the fup- 
preffing of gentle morning fweats, or of fwcating of 
the fttt, &c. Long expofure to the night-air, efpe- 
cially in cold northerly winds, or whatever fuddenly 
checks the perfpiration, efpecially after the body has 
been much heated, is very apt to caufe an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes. Viewing fnovv or other white bodies 
for a long time, or looking ftedfaftly at the fun, a 
clear fire, or any bright object, will likewife occafion 
this malady. A fudden transition from darknefs to 
very bright light will often have the fame effect 

Nothing more certainly occafions an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes than night- watching, efpecially read- 
ing or writing by candle-light. Drinking fpirituous 
liquors, and excefs of venery, are likewife very hurt- 
ful to the eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of 
feveral kinds of fuel, are aifo pernicious. Sometimes 
an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a venereal 
taint, and often from a fcrophulous or gouty habit. 
It may likewife be occafioned by hairs in the eye- lids 
turning inwards, and hurting the eyes. Sometimes 
the difeafe is epidemic, efpecially after wet feafons ; 
and I have frequently kaown it prove infectious, par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly to thofe who lived in the fame houfe with the 
patient. It may be occafioned by moift air, cr living 
in low, damp houfes, efpecially in perfons who are 
not accuftomed to fuch fituaticns. In children it 
proceeds from imprudently drying up of (cabbed heads, 
a running behind the ears, or any other difcharge of 
that kind. Inflammations of the eyes often fuccecd 
the fmall-pox or mealies, efpecially in children of a 
fcroohulous habit. 

I 

SYMPTOMS. An inflammation of the eyes 

h attended with acute pain, heat, rednefs, and fwell-. 
ing. The patient is notable to bear the light, and 
fometimes he feels a pricking pain, as if his eyes were 
pierced with a thorn. Sometimes he imagines his eyes 
are full of motes, or thinks he fees flies dancing be- 
fore him. The eyes are filled with a fcalding rheum,, 
which nifties forth in great quantities, whenever the 
patient attempts to look up. The pulfe is generally 
quick and hard, with fome degree of fever. When 
the difeafe is violent, the neighbouring parts fwell, 
and there is a throbbing or pulfation in the temporal 
arteries, &c. 

A slight inflammation of the eyes, efpecially 
from an external caufe, is eafily cured -, but when the 
difeafe is violent, and continues long, it often leaves 
fpecks upon the eyes, or dimnefs of fight, and fome- 
times total blindnefs. 

I? the patient be feized with a loofenefs, it has a 
good effect ; and when the inflammation paffes from 
one eye to another, as it were by infection, it is no 
1 unfavourable fymptom. But when the difeafe is ac- 
companied with a violent pain of the head, and con- 
tinues long, the patient is in danger of lofing his fight. 
i 3 REGIMEN. 
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REGIMEN. The diet, unlefs in fcrophulous 

cafes, can hardly be too fpare, efpecially at the be - 
•ginning. The patient muft abftain from every thing 

of a heating nature. His food mould confift chiefly of 
"mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His 

drink may be barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, 

and fuch-like. 

The patient's chamber mufl be darkened, or his 
eyes /haded by a cover, fo as to exclude the light, but 
not to prefs upon the eyes. He (hculd not look at- a 
candle, the fire, or any luminous object ; and ought 
to avoid all fmoke, as the fumes of tobacco, or any 
thing that may caufe coughing, freezing, or vomit- 
ing. He mould be kept quiet, avoiding all violent 
efforts, either of body or mind, and encouraging deep 
as much as pofiible. 

MEDICINE. This is one of thofe difeafes 

wherein great hurt is often done by external applica- 
tions. Almoft every perfon pretends to be pofMed 
or" a remedy for the cure of fore eyes. Thefe reme- 
dies generally conMft of eye- waters, and ointments, 
with other external applications, which do mifchief 
twenty times for once thiy do good. People ought 
therefore to be very cautious how they ufe fuch things, 
as even the preffure upon the eyes often increafes the 
malady. 

Bleeding,' in a violent inflammation of the eyes, 
is always neceflary. This mould be performed as 
near the part affected as poffible. An adult may lofe 
ten or twelve ounces of blood from the jugular 
vein, and the operation may be repeated according 
to the urgency of the fymptoms. If it mould not 
be convenient to bleed in the neck, the fame quan- 
ta tity 
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tity may be let from the arm, or any other part of 
the body. 

Leeches are often applied to the temples, or un- 
der the eyes, with good effect. The wounds mud: he 
red to bleed for fome hours, and if the bleeding 
ftop foon, it may be ptomoted by the application of 
cloths dipt in warm water. In obftinate cafes, It will 
be necefTary to repeat this operation feverai times. 

Opening and diluting medicines are by no means 
to be neglected. The patient may take a fmall dofe 
ot Glauber's falts, and cream of tartar, every fecond 
or third day, or a decoction of tamarinds with fenna. 
If thefe be not agreeable, gentle dofes of rhubarb and 
nitre, a little of the lenitive electuary, or any other 
mild purgative, will anfwer the fame end. The pa- 
tient at the fame time muft drink freely of water- gruel, 
tea, whey, or any other diluting liquor. He ought 
likewife to take, at bed-time, a large draught of very 
weak wine whey, in order to promote perfpiration. 
His feet and legs muft frequently be bathed in luke- 
warm water, and his head fhaved twice or thrice a-week, 
and afterwards wafned in cold water. This has often 
a remarkable good effect. 

If the inflammation does not yield to thefe evacu- 
ations, bliftering-plafters muft be applied to the tem- 
ples, behind the ears, or upon the necjc, and kept 
open for fome time by the mild bliftering ointment. 
I have feldom known thefe, if long enough kept open, 
fail to remove the moil obftinate inflammation of the 
eyes j but, for this purpofe, it is often necelTary to 
continue the difcharge for feverai weeks. 

When the difeafe has been of a long ftanding, I 
have feeu very extraordinary effects from a feton in 

the 
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the neck, or betwixt the moulders, efpeciaily the lat- 
ter. It mould be put upwards and downwards, or in 
the direction of the (pine, and in the middle between 
the moulder-blades. It may be dreffed twice a-day 
with yellow bafilicon. I have known patient's, who 
had been blind for a considerable time, recover fight 
by means of a feton placed as above. When the feton 
is put acrofs the neck, it foon wears out, and is both 
more painful and troublefome than between the moul- 
ders -, befides, it leaves a difogreeable mark, and does 
not difcharge fo freely. 

When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, 
a poultice of bread and milk foftened with fweet oil or 
frelh butter, may be applied to them, at leafi: all night -, 
and they may be bathed with lukewarm milk and v 
in the morning. 

If the patient cannot fleep, which is {bmetimes the 
cafe, he may take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, 
or two fpoonfuls of the fyrup of poppies, over night, 
more or lefs according to his age, or the violence of 
the fymptoms. 

After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes ftiil 
remain weak and tender, they may be bathed every 
night and morning with cold water and a little brandy, 
fix parts of the former to one of the latter. A method 
mould be contrived by which the eye can be quite im- 
merfed in the brandy and water, where it mould be 
kept for fome time. I have generally found this, or 
cold water and vinegar, as good a fcrengthener of the 
eyes as any of the moil celebrated collyriums. 

When an inflammation of the eyes proceedes from 

a fcrophulous habit, it generally proves very obfti- 

nate. In this cafe the patient's diet muftnot be too 

V 2 lovy, 
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low, and he may be allowed to drink fmall negus, 
or now and then a glafs of wine. The moft proper 
medicine is the Peruvian bark, which may either 
be given in fubftance, or prepared in the following 
manner : 

Take an ounce of bark in powder, with two 
drachms of Winter's bark, and boil them in an Eng- 
lim quart of water to a pint ; when it has boiled nearly 
long enough, add half an ounce of liquorice- root fliced. 
Let the liquor be Grained. Two, three, or four ta- 
ble-fpoonfuls, according to the age of the patienf, 
may be taken three or four times a-day. It is impof- 
fible to fay how long this medicine mould be continu- 
ed, as the cure is fooner performed in fome than ia 
others •, but in general it requires a confiderable time 
to produce any lafting effects. 

Dr. Cheyne fays, e That ^thiops mineral never 
fails in obftinate inflammations of the eyes, even fro- 
phulous ones, if given in a fumcient dofe, and duly 
perfifted in.' There is no doubt but this and other 
preparations of mercury may be of lingular fervice in 
ophthalmias of long continance, but they ought always 
to be adminiftered with the greateft caution, or by 
perfons offkill in phyfic. 

It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, to 
fee if any hairs be turned inwards, or preffing upon 
them*. Thefe ought to be removed by plucking 
them out with a pair of fmall pincers. 

* Any foreign body lodged in the eye may be expeditioufly re- 
moved by paffing a fmall hair pencil between the eye-lid and the 
ball of, the eye. In fome places, the peafants do this very effec- 
tually, by ufmg their tongue ia the fame manner. 

16 Thosi 
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Those 'who are liable to frequent returns of this 
difeafe, ought conftantly to have an iffue in one or 
both arms. Bleeding or purging in the fprjng and 
autumn, will be very beneficial to fuch perfons. They 
outfit likewife to live with the greateft regularity, 
avoiding ftrong liquor, and every thing of cheating 
quality. Above all, let them avoid the night-air and 
Lite ftudies*. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

OF THE QUINSEY, or INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE THROAT. 

THIS difeafe is very common in Britain, and 
is frequently attened with great danger. It pre- 
vails in the winter and fpring, and is molt fatal to. 
young people of a fanguine temperament. 

CAUSES. In general it proceeds from the 

fame caufes as other inflammatory diforders, viz. an 
obftructed perfpiration, or whatever heats or inflames 
the blood. An inflammation of the throat is often oc- 
cafioned by omitting fome parts of the covering ufually 
worn about the neck, by drinking cold liquor when 
the body is warm, by riding or walking againft a cold 
northerly wind, or any thing that greatly cools 
the throat, and parts adjacent. It may likewife pro- 

* As mod people are fond of ufing eye-waters and ointments 
in th«3 and other difeafes of the eyes, v/e have inferted fome of the 
moll approved forms ofthefe med'cb.es ia the appendix. See 
Appendix, Eje.<wat*r and Eye.fah.'. 
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ceed from the tfeglecl of bleeding, purging, or any 
cuftomary evacuation. 

Singing, fpeaking loud and long, or whatever 
ftrains the throat, may likewifecaufe an inflammation 
of that organ. I have often known the quinfey prove 
fatal to jovial companions, who, after fitting long in a 
warm room, drinking hot liquors, and finging with 
vehemence, were fo imprudent as to go abroad in the 
cold night-air. Sitting with wet feet, or keeping on 
wet cloths, are very apt to occafion this malady. It 
is likewife frequently occafioned by continuing long in 
a moid place, fitting near an open window, Creeping 
in a damp bed, fitting in a room that has been newly 
plaftered, &c. I know people who never fail to have 
a foar throat if they fit even but a fhort time in a 
room that has been lately warned. 

Acrid or irritating food may likewife inflame the 
throat, and occafion a quinfey. It may aifo proceed 
from bones, pins, or other marp fubftances flicking 
in the throat, or from the caultic fumes of metals or 
minerals, as arfenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the 
breath. This difeafe is foraetimes epidemic and in- 
fectious. 

SYMPTOM S. The inflammation of the 

throat is evident from infpection, the parts appearing 
red and fwelled •■> befides, the patient complains of 
pain in fwallowing. His pulfe is quick and hard, 
with other fymptoms of a fever. If bl'ood be let, it 
is generally covered with a tough coat of a whitifli 
colour, and the patient fpits a tough phlegm. As 
the fweliing and inflammation increafe, the breath- 
ing and fwallowing become more difficult j the pain 
affedts the ears -, the eyes generally appear red ; and 

the 
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the face fwells. The patient is often obliged to keep 
himfelf in an erect poiture, being in danger of fo.fFo- 
cating j there is a conftant naufea, or inclination to 
vomit, and the drink, inftead of parting into the fto- 
mach, is often returned by the noie. The patient is 
frequently ftarved at lad, merely from an inability to 
fwallow any kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious, with ftraitnefs of 
the breaft, and anxiety, the danger is great. Though 
the pain in fwallowing be very great, yet while the 
patient breathes eafy, there is not fo much danger. An 
external fvvelling is no unfavourable fymptom ; but if it 
fuddenly falls, and the difeafe affects the breaft, the 
danger is very great. When a quinfey is the confe- 
quence of forne other difeafe, which has already weak- 
ened the patient, his (ituation is dangerous. A froth- 
ing at the mouth, with a fwelled tongue, a pale, 
ghaftly countenance, and coldneis of the extremities, 
are fata] fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The regimen in this difeafe is in 

all refpects the fame as in the pleurify, or peripneumo- 
ny. The food muft be light, and in fmall quanti- 
ty, and the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, mix- 
ed with acids. 

It is highly neceffary that the patient be kept eafy 
and quiet. Violent affections of the mind, or great 
efforts of the body, may prove fatal. He mould not 
even attempt to fpeak but in a low voice. Such a de- 
gree of warmth as to promote a conftant, gentle fweat, 
is proper. When the patient is in bed, his head ought 
to be raifed a little higher than ufual 

It is peculiarly neceiTary that the neck be kept 

warm ; for which purpofe feveral folds of foft flan- 

U 4 nel 
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nel may be wrapt round it. That alone will often 
remove a flight complaint of the throat, efpecially if 
applied in due time. We cannot here omit obferving 
the propriety of a cuftom which prevails amongft the 
peafants of this country. When they feel any unea- 
finefs of the throat, they wrap a flocking about it all 
night. So effectual^ is this remedy that in many 
places it pafies for a charm, and the (locking is 
applied with particular ceremonies : The cuftom, 
however, is undoubtedly a good one, and mould 
never be neglected. When the throat has been thus 
wrapt up all night, it mud not be expofed to the 
cold air through the day, but a handkerchief or a 
piece of flannel kept about it till the inflammation be 
removed. 

The jelly of black currants is a medicine very 
much in efteem for complaints of the throat •, and in- 
deed it is of fome ufe. It mould be almoft constantly 
kept in the mouth, and fwallowed down leifurely. It 
may likewife be mixed in the patient's drink, or taken 
any other way. When it cannot be obtained, the 
jelly of red currants, or of mulberries, maybeufedin 
its ftcad. 

Gargles for the throat are very beneficial. They 
may be made of fage-tea, with a little vinegar and 
honey, or by adding to half an Enlgi/h pint of 
the pectoral decoction two or three fpoonfuls of 
honey, and the fame quantity of currant jelly. 
This may be ufed three or four times a-day ; and if 
the patient be troubled with tough vifcid phlegm, 
the gargle may be rendered more fharp and cleanfing. 
by adding to it a tea-fpocnful of the fpirit of fal 
smmoniac. Some recommend gargles made of a 

decoction 
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decoction of the leaves or bark of the blackberry- 
bufh ; but where the jelly can be had, thefe are unne- 
ctflary. 

There is no difeafe wherein the benefit of bathing 
the feet and legs in lukewarm water is more apparent : 
That practice ought therefore never to be neglected. 
If people were careful to keep warm, to wrap up 
their throats with flannel, to bathe their feet and legs 
in warm water, and to ufe a fpare diet, with diluting 
liquors, at the beginning of this difeafe, it would feldom 
proceed to a great height, or be attended with any 
danger ; but when thefe precautions are neglected, and 
the difeafe becomes violent, more powerful medicines 
are necefiary. 

MEDICINE. -An inflammation of the throat 

being a molt accute and dangerous diftemper, which 
fometimes takes oft the patient very fuddenly, it will 
be proper, as foon as the fymptoms appear, to bleed in 
the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat 
the operation if circumftances require. 

The body mould likewife be kept gently open.' 
This may either be done by giving the patient for his 
ordinary drink a decoction of figs and tamarinds, or 
fmall dofes of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended in 
the eryfipelas. Thefe may be increafed according to 
the age of th& patient, and repeated till they have the 
defired effect. 

I have often known very good effects from a 
bit of Jul pritnel, or purified nitre, held in the 
mouth, and fwallowed down as it melted. This 
promotes the difcharge offaliva, by which means it 
anfwers the end of a gargle, while at the fame time 

it 
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it abates the fever, by promoting the difcharge of 
urine, &c. 

The throat ought likewife to be rubbed twice or 
thrice a day with a little of the volatile liniment. 
This feldom fails to produce fome good effects. At 
the fame time the neck ought to be carefully covered 
with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold from penetrat- 
ing the ikin, as this application renders it very tender. 
Many other external applications are recommended in 
this difeafe, as a fwallow's neft, poultices made of the 
fungus called Jews ears, album Grsecum, &:c. But as 
we do not look upon any of thefe to be preferable to a 
common poultice of bread and milk, we mall take no 
farther notice of them. 

Some recommend the gum guaiacum as a fpecific in 
this difeafe. Half a dram of the gum in powder may 
be made into an electuary with the rob of elderberries, 
or the jelly of currants for a dofe, and repeated occafi- 
onaliy *. 

Blistering upon the neck or behind the ears in 
violent inflammations of the throat, is very benefi- 
cial ; and in bad cafes it will be neceffary to lay a 
bliftering plifter quite acrofs the throat, fo as to 
reach from ear to ear. After the plafters a« e taken off, 
the parts ought to be kept running by the application 
of ifliie ointment, till the inflammation is gone •, other- 
wife, upon their drying up, the patient will be in dan- 
ger of arelapfe. 

"When the patient has been treated as above, a 
fuppuration feldom happens. This however is fome- 
times the cafe, in fpite of all endeavours to prevent 
it. When the inflammation and fwelling continue, 

* Dr Home. && 
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and it is evident that a fuppuration will enfue, it 
ought to be promoted by drawing the fteam of warm 
water into the throat through a tunnel, or the like. 
Soft poultices ought likewife to be applied outwardly, 
and the patient rm.y keep a roalted fig conftantly in his 
mouth. 

It fometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, 

that the fwelling is fo great, as entirely to prevent any 

./.: getting down into the ftomach. In this 

cafe the patient rnuit inevitably perifh, unlefs he can 

be fupported in fome other way. This can only be 

donQ by nourishing clyfters of broth, or gruel with 

Ujilk, occ. Patients have often been fupported by 

• for feveral days, till the tumour has broke ; and 

erwards they have recovered. 

Not only the fwallowing, but the breathing, is often 
prevented by the tumour. In this cafe nothing can 
fave the patient's life, but opening the trachea or wind- 
pipe. As that has been often done with fuccefs, no 
perfon, in fuch defperate circumftances, ought to hefi- 
tate a moment about the operation ; but as it can only 
. be performed by a furgeon, it is not neceflkry here to 
give any directions about it. ' 

W«£N a difficulty of fwallowing is not attended 
with an acute pain or inflammation, it is generally 
owing to an obltruclion of the glands about the 
throat, and only requires that the part be kept, warm, 
and the throat frequently gargled with fomething that 
may gently ftimuiate the glands, as a decoction of 
figs with vinegar and honey j to which may be added 
a little muftard, or a fmall quantity of fpirits. But 
this gargle is never to be ufed where there are 
UgW of an. inflamjpaatioo, T&s ffsedes of engina has 

various 
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various names among the common people, as tie 
pap of the throat ', the falling down of the almonds of 
ihe ears, &c. Accordingly, to remove it, they lift 
the patient up by the hair of the head, and thruft 
their fingers under the jaws, &c. all which practices are 
at bed ufelefs, and often hurtful. 

Those who are fubjecT to inflammations of the 
throat, in order to avoid that difeafe, ought to live 
temperate. * Such as do not chufe to obfcrve this rule, 
muft have frequent recourfe to purging and other 
evacuations, to difcharge the fuperfluous humours. 
•They ought Hkewife to beware of catching cold, and 
ihould abilain from aliment and medicines of an 
aftringent or ftimulating nature. 

Violent exercife, by increafing the motion and 
force of the blood, is apt to occafion an inflammation 
of the throat, efpecially if cold liquor be drank, im- 
mediately after it, or the body fuffered fuddenly to 
cool. Thofe who would avoid this difeafe ought 
therefore, after fpeaking aloud, ringing, running, 
drinking warm liquor, or doing any thing that 
may (train the throat, or increafe the circulation of 
the blood towards it, to take care to cool gradually, 
and to wrap fome additional coverings about their 
necks. 

I have often known perfons who had been lubjecT: 
to fore throats, entirely freed from that complaint by 
only wearing a ribband, or a bit of flannel, con- 
ftantly about their necks, or by wearing thicker 
ihoes, a flannel waiftcoat, or the like. Thefe may 
feem trifling, but they have great effect. There is 
danger indeed in leaving them off after perfons have 
been accuftomed to them > but furely the inconve- 
nient 
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nicncy of ufing fuch things for life, is not to be com-, 
pared with the danger which may attend the neglect 
of them. 

Sometimes, after an inflammmation, the glands of 
the throat continue fwelled, and become hard and cal- 
lous. This complaint is not eafily removed, and is 
often rendered dangerous by the too frequent applica- 
tion offtrongftimulatingand ftyptic medicines. The 
beft method is to keep it warm, and to gargle it twice 
a-day with adeco&ion of figs fharpeneda little with the 
elixir or fpirit of vitriol. 

OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEY, 
or PUTRID, ULCEROUS SORE 
THROAT. 

This kind of quinfey is but little known in the 
northern parts of Britain, though, for fome time 
paft, it has been very fatal in the more fourhera 
counties. Children are more liable to it than adults, 
females than males, and the delicate than thofe who 
are hardy and robuft. It prevails chieflv in autumn, 
and is moft frequent after a long courfe of damp, or ful- 
try weather. 

CAUSES. -This is evidently a contagious 

diftemper, and is generally communicated by infec- 
tion. Whole families, and even entire villages, ol 
receive the infection from one perfon. This ouriht to 
put people upon their guard againft going near 1 
patients as labour under the ^diforder ; as by that 
means they endanger not only their own lives, but 
likewife thofe of their friends and connexions. What 
tends to produce putrid or malignant fevers, 
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may likewife occafion the putrid ulcerous fore throat, 
as unwholefome air, damaged provisions, neglect of 
cleanlinefs, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.: It begins with alternate fits 

of fhivering and heat. The pulfe is quick, but low 
and unequal, and generally continues fo through the 
whole courfeof the difeafe. The patient complains 
greatly of weaknefs and oppreflion of the breaft ; his 
fpirits are low and he is apt to faint away when fet 
upright ; he is troubled with a naufea, and often with 
a vomiting or purging. The two latter are moft 
common in children. The eyes appear red and 
watery, and the face (Wells. The urine is at fir ft 
pale and crude ; but, as the difeafe advances, it turns 
more of a yellowifh colour. The tongue is white, 
and generally moift, which diftinguifhes this from an 
inflammatory difeafe. Upon looking into the throat 
it appears fwelled, and of a florid red colour. Pale 
or afh coloured fpots, however, are here and there 
interfperfed, and fometimes one broad patch or fpot, 
of an irregular figure, and pale white colour, furround* 
ed with florid red, only appears. Thefe whitifh fpots 
or floughs cover fo many ulcers. 

An efflorefcence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, 
breaft, and fingers, about the fecond or third day, is a 
common fymptom of this difeafe. When it appears, 
ths purging and vomiting generally ceafe. 

There is often a flight degree of delirium, and the 
face frequently appears bloated, and the infide of the 
noftrils red and inflamed. The patient complains of 
a difagreeable putrid fmell, and his breath is very 
ofTenfive. 

The 
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The putrid, ulcerous fore throat may be diftinguiuV 
ed from the inflammatory by the vomiting and ioofe- 
nefs with which it is generally umered in , the foul ul- 
cers in the throat covered with a white or livid coat ; 
and by the exceffive weaknefs of the patient j with 
other fymptoms of a putrid fever. 

Unfavourable fymptoms are, an obftinate purg- 
ing, extreme weaknefs, dimnefs of the fight, a livid or 
black colour of the fpots, and frequent fhiverings, with 
a weak, fluttering pulfe. If the eruption upon the 
/kin fuddenly difappears, or becomes of a livid colour, 
with a difcharge of blood from the nofe or mouth, the 
danger is very great. 

If a gentle fweat break out about the third of 
fourth day, and continue with a flow firm and equal 
puJfe ; if the floughs caft off in a kindly manner, 
and appear clean and florid at the bottom; and if 
the breathing is fcft and free, with a lively colour 
of the eyes, there is reafon to hope for a falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMEN. The patient muft be kept quiet, 

and, for the moft part, in bed, as he will be apt to 
faint when taken out of it. His food muft be nou 
rifhing and reftorative : as fago-gruel with red wine, 
jellies, flrong broths, &c. His drink ought to be gen- 
erous, and of an antifeptic quality ; as red- wine negus, 
white- wine whey, and fuch like. 

MEDICINE. The medicine in this kind of 

quinfey is entirely different from that which is proper 
in the inflammatory. All evacuations, as bleeding,, 
purging, &c. which weaken the patient, muft be 
avoided. Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream of 
tartar, are likewife hurtful. Strengthening cordials 
1 4 a.loo<? 
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alone can be ufed with fafety s and thefe ought never to 
be neglected. 

_ If, at the beginning, there is a great naufea, or in- 
clination to vomit, the patient muft drink an infufion 
of green tea, camomile flowers, or cardaus benediftus, in 
order to cleanfe the ftomach. If thefe are not fufficient, 
he may take a few grains of the powder of ipecacuanha, 
or any other gentle vomit. 

If the difeafe is mild, the throat may be gargled 
with an infufion of fage and rofe leaves, to a gill of 
which may be added a fpoonful or two of honey, 
and as much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid ; 
but when the fymptoms are urgent, the {loughs large 
and thick, and the breath very offenfive, the follow- 
ing gargle may be ufed : 

To fix or feven ounces of the pectoral decoction, 
■when boiling, add half an ounce of contrayerva-root ; 
Jet it boil for fome time, and afterwards (train the 
liquor j to which add two ounces of white-wine vine- 
gar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the 
tincture of myrrh. This ought not only to be ufed 
as a gargle, but a little of it fhould frequently be 
injected with a fyringe to clean the throat, before the 
patient takes any meat or drink. This method is 
peculiarly neceuary for children, who cannot ufe a 
gargle. 

It will be of great benefit if the patient frequently 
receives into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, 
the fteams of warm vinegar, myrrh, and honey. 

But when the putrid fymptorrls run high, and the 
difeafe is attended with danger, the only medicine 
that can be depended upon is the Peruvian bark. It 
may be taken in febftance, if tb.c patient's ftomach 

will 
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will bear it. If not, an ounce of bark grofsly povr- 
dered, with two drachms of Virginian fnake- root, may 
be boiled in an Englifh pint and a half of water to 
half pint; to which a tea-fpoonful of the elixir of vi- 
triol may be added and an ordinary tea cupful of it 
taken every three or four hours. Bliftering platters 
are very beneficial in this difeafe, efpecially when the 
patient's pulfe and fpirits are low. They may be 
applied to the throat, behind the ears, or upon the 
back part of the neck. 

Should the vomitting prove troublefome, it will 
be proper to give the patient two table-fpoonfuls of the 
faline julep every hour. Tea made of mint and a lit- 
tle cinnamon, will be very proper for his ordinary 
drink, efpecially if an equal quantity of red-wine be 
mixed with it. * 

In cafe of a violent loofenefs, the fize of a nutmeg 
of diafcordium, or the japonic confection, may be taken 
two or three times a-day, or oftener if neceflary. 

If a difcharge of blood from the nofe happens, the 
fleams of warm vinegar may .be received up the nof- 
trils frequently •, and the drink mult be fharpened 
with fpirits of vitriol, or tincture ofrofes. 

^ In cafe of a ftranguary, the belly rauft be fomented 
with warm water, and emollient clyfters given three 
«r four times a-day. 

After the violence of the difeafe is over, the body 
mould ftill be kept open with mild purgatives j as 
manna, fenna, rhubarb, or the like. 

> If great weaknefs and dejection of fpirits, or 
night- fweats, with other fymptoms of a confump- 
tion, mould enfue, we would^advife the patient 
to continue thQ ufe of the Peruvian bark, with the 

X elixir 
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elixir of vitriol, and to take frequently a glafs of gen- 
erous wine. Thefe, together with a milk- diet, and 
riding on horfeback, are the moft likely means for 

recovering his ftrength. 



CHAP. XXIX. 
OF COLDS AND COUGH & 

IT has already been obferved, that colds are the 
effect of an obftructed perfpiration ; the common 
caufcs of which we have likewife endeavoured to point 
out, and (hall not here repeat them. Neither mall 
we fpend time in enumerating, all the various fymp* 
toms of colds, as they are pretty generally known. 
It may not however be amifs to obferve, that almoft 
every cold is a kind of fever, which only differs in 
degree from fome of thofe that have already been 
treated of. 

No age,_fex, or constitution is exempted from this 
difeafe •, neither is it in the power of any medicine or 
regimen to prevent it. The inhabitants of every cli- 
mate are liable to catch cold, nor can even the greateft 
circumipedlion defend them at all times from its at- 
tacks. Indeed, if the human body could be kept 
conftantly in an uniform degree of warmth, fuch a 
thing as catching cold would be impofTible ; But as 
that cannot be effected by any means, the perfpira- 
tion muft be liable to many changes. Such changes, 
r.owever, when fmall, do not affect the health * -but, 
v<iisn great, they muft prove hurtiul. 

When 
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When oppreflion of the breaft, a fluffing of the 
nofe, unufual - wearinefs, pain of the head, cVc. give 
ground to believe that the perfpiration is ohlcrucled 
or, in other words, that the perfon has caught cold, 
he ought immediately to leffen his diet, at lead the 
ufual quantity of his folid food, and to abftain from 
all ftrong liquors. Inftead of fleih-fifh, eggs, milk-, and 
other nouriihing diet, he may eat light bread-pud- 
wg, veal or chicken broth, panado, gruels, and 
fuch like. His drink, may be water-p;ruel fweetened 
with a Jittle honey : an infufion of balm, or linfeed 
iharpened with the juice of orange or lemon ; adecoc* 
tion of barley and liquorice with tamarinds, or any 
Other cooll, diluting, aeid liquor. 

Above all, his flipper mould be light ; as fmall 
poffet, or water-gruel fweetened with honey, and a 
little toafted bread in it. If honey mould difagree 
with the ftomach, the gruel may be fweetened with 
treacle or coarfe fugar, and fharpened with the jelly of 
currants. Thofe who have been accuftomed to gene- 
rous liquors may take wine-whey inftead of gruel, 
which may be fweetened as above. 

The patient ought to lie longer than ufual a-bed, 
and to encourage a gentle fweat, which is eafily 
brought on towards morning, by drinking tea, or any 
kind of warm diluting liquor. I have often known 
this practice carry off a cold in one day, which in all 
probability, had it been neglected, would have coft 
the patient his life, or have confined him for fome 
months. Would people facrifice a ■ little time toeafe 
and warmth, and practife a moderate degree of abfti- 
nence when the firft fymptoms of a cold appear, we 
have reafon to believe, that moft of the bad effects 
X 2 -which 
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which flow from an obftru&ed perfpiration, might be 
prevented. But, after the difeafe has gathered ftrength 
fey delay, all attempts to remove it often prove vain. 
A pleurify, a peripneumony, or a fatal confumption 
of the lungs, are the common effects of colds which 
have either been totally neglected or treated impro- 
perly. 

Many attemp to cure a cold, by getting drunk. 
But this, to fay no worfe of it, is a very hazardous 
experiment. No doubt it may fometimes fucceed, 
by fuddenly reftoring the perfpiration ; but when 
there is any degree of inflammation, which is fre- 
quently the cafe, ftrong liquors, inftead of removing 
the malady, will increafe it. By this means a com- 
mon cold may be converted into an inflammatory 
fever. 

When thofe who labour for their daily bread have 
the misfortune to catch cold, they cannot afford to 
lofe a day or two, in order to keep themfelves warm, 
and take a little medicine > by which means the dif- 
order is often fo aggravated as to confine them for a 
long time, or even to render them ever after unable 
to fuftain hard labour. But even fueh of the labour- 
ing poor as can afford to take care of themfelves, are 
often too hardy to do it \ they afFect to defpife colds, 
and as long as they can crawl about, fcorn to be con- 
fined by what they call a common cold. Hence it is, 
that colds deftroy fuch numbers of mankind. Like 
an enemy defpifed, they gather ftrength from delay, 
ttiil, at length, they become invincible. We often 
lee this verified in travellers, who, rather than lofe a 
day in the profecution of their bufinefs, throw away 

their 
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their lives by purfuing their journey, even in the fe- 
vered weather, with this difeafe upon them. 

It is certain, however, that colds may be too 
much indulged. When a perfon, for every flight 
cold, fhuts himfelf up in a warm room, and drinks 
quantities of warm liquor, it may occanpn fuch 
a general relaxation of the folids as will not be eafily 
removed. It will therefore be proper, when the 
difeafe will permit, and the weather is mild, to join to 
the regimen mentioned above gentle exercife ; as 
walking, riding on horfeback, or in a carriage, &c. 
An obftinate cold, which no medicine cfn remove, 
will yield to gentle exercife and a proper regimen of 
the diet. 

Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a 
great tendency to reftore the perfpiration. But care 
mull be taken that the water be not too warm 
otherwife it will do hurt. It mould never be^ much 
warmer than the blood, and the patient mould go 
immediately to bed after ufing it. Bathing the feet 
in warm water, lying in bed, and drinking warm 
water-gruel, or other weak liquors, will fooner take 
off a fpafm, and reftore the perfpiration, than ail 
the hot fudorific medicines 1n the world. This is all 
that is neceffary for removing a common cold ; and 
if this courfe be taken at the beginning, it wiilfeU 
dom faiJ. 

But when the fymptoms do not yield to abfti- 
nence, warmth, and diluting liquors, there is reafon 
to fear the approach of fome other difeafe, as an in- 
flammation of the bread, an ardent fever, or the 
like. If the pulfe therefore be hard and frequent, 
the fkin hot and dry, and the patient complains of 
X 3 h» 
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his head or breaft, it will be neceflary to bleed, and 
to give the cooling powders recommended in the 
fcarlet fever, every three or four- hours, till they give _ 
aftool. 

It will likewife be proper to put a bliftering 
platter en the back, to give two table- fpoonfuls of 
the faline mixture every two hours, and, in fhort, to 
treat the patient in all refpects as for a flight fever. 
I have often feen this courfe, when obferved at the 
beginning, remove the complaint in two or three 
days, when the patient had all the fymptoms of an 
approaching ardent fever, or an inflammation of the 
breaft. 

The chief fecret of preventing colds lies in avoid- 
ing, as far as poflible, all extremes either of heat or 
cold, and in taking care, when the body is heated, to 
let it cool gradually. Thefe and other circumftances 
relating to this important fubject, are fo fully treated 
of under the Ohfirufted Perfpiration^ that it is needlefs 
"here to refumethe confederation of them. 

OF A COMMON COUGH. 

A cough is generally the effecT: of a cold, which 
Has either been improperly treated, or entirely ne- 
glected. When it proves obftinate, there is always 
reafon to fear the confequences, as this mews a weak 
&ate of the lungs, and is often the forerunner of a 
confumption. 

!r the cough be violent, and the patient yourig 
ar:d ftrong, with a hard quick pulfe, bleeding will be 
proper; but in weak and relaxed habits, bleeding 
rather prolongs the difeafe. "When the patient fpits 

freely, 
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freely, bleeding is unnecefiary, and fometimes hurt- 
ful, as it tends to lefTen that difcharge. 

When the cough is not attended with any degree 
of fever, and the fpittle is vifcid and tough, fharp 
peroral medicines are to be adminiftered •, as gum 
ammoniac, fquills, Sec. Two table- fpoonfuls of the 
folution of gum ammoniac may be taken three or four 
times a-day, more or lefs, according to the age and 
constitution of the patient. Squills may be given va- 
rious ways : Two ounces of the vinegar, the oxymel, 
or the fyrup, may be mixed with the fame quantity 
of fimple cinnamon-water and an ounce of baifamic 
fyrup. Two table-fpoonfuls of this mixture may be 
taken three or four times a-day. 

A syruf made of equal parts of lemon-juice, ho- 
ney, and fugar-candy, is Jikewife very proper in 
this kind of cough. A table-fpoonful of it may be 
taken at pleafure. 

But when the defluxion is fharp and thin, thefe 
medicines rather do hurt. In this cafe gentle opiates, 
oils, and mucilages, are more proper. A cup of an. 
infufion of wild poppy-leaves and marfh- mallow roots, 
or the flowers of colts-foot, may betaken frequently ; 
or a tea-fpoonful of the paregoric elixir may be put in- 
to the patient's drink twice a-day. Fuller's .Spanifh 
infufion is alfo a very proper medicine in this cafe, and 
may be taken in the quantity of a tea- cupful three or 
four times a-day*. 

1 When a cough is occafioned by acrid humours 
tickling the throat and fauces, the patient fhould 

* See Appendix, Spani/Jj lnf% 
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keep fome foft peroral lozenges almcft conftantly in 
his mouth j as the Pontefract liquorice cakes, barley- 
fugar, the common baifamic lozenges, Spanifh juice, 
&c. Thefe blunt the acrimony of the humours, and 
by taking off their ftimulating quality, help to ap. 
peafe the cough*. 

In obftinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of 
humours upon the lungs, it will often be neceffary, 
befides expectorating medicines, to have recourfe to 
iffues, fetons, or fome other drain. In this cafe I 
have often obferved the moil happy effects from a 
Burgundy-pitch plafter applied between the ihoulders. 
I have ordered this fimple remedy in the moft obfti- 
nate coughs, in a great number of cafes, and in many 
different conftitutions, without ever knowing it fail to 
give relief, unlefs where there were evident figns of 
an ulcer in the lungs, 

Asouf the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch 
may be fpread thin upon a piece of foft leather, about 
the iize of the hand, and laid between the moulder- 
blades. It may be taken off and wiped every three or 
four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight 
or three weeks. This is indeed a cheap and fimple 
medicine, and confequently apt to be defpifed •, but 
we will venture to affirm, that the whole materia m^ 

* In a former edition of this book I recommended, for an ob- 
itinate tickling cough, an oily emulfion, made with the paregoric 
elixir of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory, inftead of the common alka- 
line fpiut. I have fmce been told by feveral practitioners, that 
they found it to be an excellent medicine in this diforder, and every 
way deferving of the character which I had given it. Where this 
elixir is not kept, its place may be fupplied by adding to the com- 
mon ciy emulfion, an adequate proportion of the Thebaic tintlun, 
or liq ud laudanum. 
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dica does not afford an application more efficacious in 
almoft every kind of cough. It has not indeed always 
an immediate effect ; but, if kept on for fome time, 
it will fucceed where moft other medicines fail. 

The only inconveniency attending this pi after is 
the itching which it occafions j but furely this may be 
difpenfed with, considering the advantage which the 
patient may expert to reap from the application j be- 
sides, when the itching becomes very uneafy, the plaf- 
ter may be taken off, and the part rubbed with a dry 
cloth, or warned with a little warm milk and water. 
Some caution indeed is neceflaty in difcontiniung the 
ufe of fuch a plafter ; this however may be fafely 
done by making it fmaller by degrees, and at length 
quitting it altogether in a warm feafon*. 

But coughs proceed from many other caufes be- 
fides defluxions upon tho. lungs. In thefe cafes the 
cure is not to be attempted by pectoral medicines. 
Thus, in a cough, proceeding from a foulnefs and 
debility of the ftomach, fyrups, oils, mucilages, 
and all kinds of balfam : c medicines do hurt. The 
ftomach cough may be known from one that is owing 
to a fault in the lungs by this, that in the latter 
the patient coughs whenever he infpires, or draws 
in his breath fully j but in the former that does not 
happen, 

* Some complain that the pitch plafter adheres too faft, while 
others find difficulty in keeping it on. This proceeds from 
the different kinds of pitch made ufe of, and likewife from 
the manner of making it. I generally iind it anfwer beft 
when mixed with a little bees-wax, and fpread as cool as 
poffiblc. The clear/ hard., tranfparent pitch answers the our- 
pole bell, * 

The 
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The cure of this cough depends chiefly upon 
oleanfing and ftrengthening the ftomach •, for which 
purpofe gentle vomits and bitter purgatives are moft 
proper. Thus, after a vomit or two, the facred tinc- 
ture, as it is called, may be taken for a confiderable 
time in the dofe of one or two table fpoonfuls twice 
a day, or as often as it is found neceflary, to keep the 
body gently open. People may make this tincture 
themfelves, by infufing an ounce oihiera -pier a * in an 
Englifh pint of white-wine, letting it ftand a few days, 
and then draining it. 

In coughs which proceed from a debility of the 
ftomach, the Peruvian bark is likewife of confider- 
able fervice. It may either be chewed, taken in pow- 
der, or made into a tincture along with other ftomachic, 
bitters. 

A nervous cough can only be removed by change of 
air, and proper exercife ; to which may be added the 
life of gentle opiates. Inftead of the faponacious 
pill, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium 
difguifed, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops 
of liquid laudanum, more or lefs, as circumfiances 
require, may be taken at bed-time, or when the cough 
is mort troublefome. Immerfing the feet and hands 
in warm water will often appeafe the violence of a ner- 
vous cough. 

When a cough is only the fymptom of fome other 
malady, it is in vain to attempt to remove it without 
iirft curing the difeafe from which it proceeds. Thus 
when a ccugh is occasioned by teething, keeping the 
body open, fcarifying the gums, or whatever facili- 

* See Appendix, Hiera Pkra, 
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tates the cutting of the teeth, likewik appeafes th& 
cough. In like manner, when worms oeca-fion a cough, 
fuch medicines as remove thefe vermin will generally 
cure the cough ; as bitter purgatives., oily clyfters, and 
fuch like. 

Women, during thelaft months of pregnancy, are 
often greatly afflicted with a cough, which is general, 
iy relieved by bleeding, and keeping the body open. 
They ought to avoid ail flatulent, food, and to v/ear a 
looie eafy drefs. 

A couoh is not only a fymptom, but is often like- 
wife the forerunner of difeafes. Thus, the gout is 
frequently umered in by a very troublefome cough, 
which afTe&s the patient for forne days before the 
coming on of the fit. This cough is generally remov- 
ed by a paroxyfm of the gout, which fhould therefore 
be promoted, by keeping the extremities warm, drink- 
ing warm liquors, and bathing the feet and legs fre* 
qucntiy in lukewarm wacer. 

OF THE HOOPING-COUGH, or 

GHIN-CGUGH. 

This cough feidbm affec~ts adults, but proves often 
fatal to children. Svfth. children as live upon thin 
watery diet, who breathe unwholefome air, and have 
too little exercife, are moil liable to this difeafe> and 
generally fuffer moft from it. 

The chin-cough is fo well known, even to nurfes, 
that a defcription of it is unnecefiary. Whatever 
hurts the digeftion, obitrutts the perfpiraticn, or 
relaxes the iblids, difpofes to this difeafe : Confe- 
uuently its cute muft depend upon cleannng and 

{lengthening 
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ftrengthening the ftomach, bracing the follds, and, at 
the fame time, promoting perfpiration, and the differ- 
ent fecretions. 

The diet muft be light, and of eafy digeftion •, for 
children, good bread made into pap or pudding, 
chicken-broth, with other light fpoon-meats, are 
proper ; but thofe who are farther advanced may be 
allowed fago gruel, and if the fever be not high, a 
little boiled chicken, or other white meats. The 
drink may be hyflbp, or penny-royal tea, fweetened 
with honey or fugar-candy, imall wine-whey ; or, if 
the patient be weak, he may fometimes be allowed a 
little negus. 

One of the moft effectual remedies in the chin- 
cough is change of air. This often removes the ma- 
lady, even when the change feems to be from a purer 
to a lefs wholefome air. This may in fome meafure 
depend on the patient's being removed from the place 
where the infection prevails. Moft of the difeafes *of 
children are infectious •, nor is it at all uncommon to 
find the chin-cough prevailing in one town or village, 
when another, at a very fmall diftance, is quite free 
from it. But whatever be the caufe, we are fure of the 
fact. No time ought therefore to be loft in removing 
the patient at fome diftance from the place where he 
caught the difeafe, and, if poflible, into a more pure and 
warm air*. 

* Some think the air ought not to be changed till the difeafe is on 
the decline ; but there feems to be no fufficient reafon for this opi- 
nion, as patients have been known to reap benefit from a change of 
air at all periods of the difeafe. It is not fufficient to take the pa- 
tient out daily in a carriage. This feldom anfivers any good pui- 
p>k ; but often docs hurt, by giving him cold. 

\Then 
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When the difeafe proves violent, and the patient 
is in danger of being, fuffocated by the cough, he ought 
to be bled, efpecially if there be a fever with a hard 
full pulfe. But as the chief intention of bleeding is to 
prevent an'inflammation of the lungs, and to render it 
more fafe to give vomits, it will feldom be hecefTary to 
repeat the operation ; yet if there be fymptoms of an 
inflammation of the lungs, a fecond, or even a third 
bleeding may be requifite. 

It is generally reckoned a favourable fymptom 
when a fit of coughing makes the patient vomit. This 
clcanfes the ftomach, and greatly relieves the cough. 
It will therefore be proper to promote this difcharge, 
either by fmall dofes of ipecacuanha, or the vomit- 
ing julep recommended in the Appendix*. 

It is very difficult to make children drink after a 
vomit. I have often {sen them happily deceived, by 
infufing a fcruple or half a drachm of the powder of 
ipecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half an Englifh pint 
of boiling water. If this be difguifed with a few 
drops of milk and a little fugar, they will imagine it 
tea, and drink it very greedily. A fmall tea-cupful of 
this may be given every quarter of an hour, or rather 
every ten minutes, till it operates. When the child 
begins to puke, there will be no occafion for drinking 
any more, as the water already on the ftomach will be 
fufficient. 

Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, which in 
this difeafe is generally loaded with vifcid phlegm, 
but they likewife promote the perfpiration and other 
fecretions ; and ought therefore to be repeated ac- 
cording td the obftinacy of the difeafe. They mould 

* See Appendix, Pmiting Julep, 
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not however fee ftrong •, geatle vomits frequently re- 
peated are both lefs dangerous., and more beneficial 
than firong ones. 

The body ought ta be kept gently ©per.. The 
bed medicines for this purpefe are rhubarb and its 
preparations, as the fyrep, tincture, &c. Of thefe 
a tea-fpoonful or two may be.given 46 an. infant twice 
or thrice a-day, as there is oce^fksa. To fuch as are 
farther advanced, the dofe muft be proportionally 
increafed, and repeated till it has the def.red eff&fc. 
Thofe who cannot be brought to take the bitter 
tincture, may have an infufioa of fenna and prunes, 
fweetened with manna, coarie fugar, or honey ; or a 
few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea-fpoonful or 
two of fyrup, or currant jelly, fo as to difguife the tafte. 
Moft children are fond of fyrups and jellies, and (el- 
dam refufe even a difagreeable medicine when mixed 
with them. 

Many people believe that oily, pectoral, and 
balfamic medicines poflefs wonderful virtues for the 
cure of the chin-cough, and accordingly exhibit them 
plentifully to patients of every age and conititution, 
without conftdering that every thing of this nature 
muft load the ftomach, hurt the digeftion, and of come 
aggravate the diforder *. 

The millepedes, or woodHee, are greatly recom* 
mended for the cure of a chin-cough. Thofe who 
chufe to make ufe of thefe infedfcs, may infufe two 

* Dr. Dupl anil fays > he has feen many good effe£ts froja 
the kermes mineral in this complaint, the cough being frequently 
alleviated eren by the tiril dofe. The dofe for a child of one year 
old, is a quarter of a grain diflbived in a cup of any Kquid, repeated 
two or three times a-day. For a child of two years the dofe is half 
a grain ;, and the quantity .moil be thus increased in proportion to 
the age of the patient. 

ounces 
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ounces of them bruifed in an Englifh pint of fraa'll 
white-wine for one night. Afterwards the liquor may 
be ftniined through a cloth, and a table -fpoonful 
of it given to the patient three or four times a- day. 

Opiates are fometimes necefiary to allay the vio- 
lence of the cough. For this purpofe a little of the 
fyrup of popies, or five, fix, or ieven drops of laudan- 
um, according to the age of the patient, may be taken 
in a cup of hyflbp or penny-royal-tea, and repeated 
occasionally *. 

The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy m 
North-Britain for the chin-cough. It is made by 
beating in a mortar garlic with an equal quantity of 
hogs lard. With this the foles of the feet may be 
rubbed twice or thrice a-day •, but the beft method 
is to fpread it upon a rag, and apply it in the form of 
plafter. It mould be renewed every night and morn- 
ing at Ieaft, as the garlic foon lofes its virtue. This 
is an exceeding good medicine both in the chin- 
cough, and in moft other coughs of an obftinate 
nature. It ought not however to be u fed when the 
patient is very hot or feverifh, left it ftiould increafe 
thefe fymptoms. 

The feet mould be batked once every two or three 

days in lukewarm water; and a Burgundy-pitch 

cr kept conftantly betwixt the moulders. But 

when the difeafe proves very violent, it will be necek 

faiy, infteadof it, to apply a bliftering plafter, and 

* Some recommend the extraft of hemlock as an extraordinary- 
remedy in the hooping-cough ; but Co far as I have been aWe to 
obferve, it is no way iuperiorto opium, which, when properh- ad, 
mmiftercd, will often relieve fome of the moft troubleiome iymn 
toins of tins diforder. - 
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to keep the part open for dome tittle with. iftie-oint- 
ment. 

When the difeafe is prolonged, the patient is 
free from a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bit- 
ters, are the moft proper medicines. The bark may 
cither be taken in fubftance, or in a deco&ion or in- 
ftifion, as is moft agreeable. For a child, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty grains, according to the age of the patient, 
may be given three or four times a-day. For an 
adult, half a drachm or two fcruples will be proper. 
Some give the extract of the bark with cantharides ; 
but to manage this requires a considerable attention. 
It is more fafe to give a few grains of caftor along 
with the bark. A child of fix or {cvtn years of age 
may take feven or eight grains of caftor, with fifteen 
grains of powdered bark, for a dofe. This may be 
made into a mixture with two or three ounces of any 
fimple diftilled water, and a little fyrup, and taken 
three or four times a-day. 



C H A P. XXX. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH, 
AND OTHER VISCERA. 

AL L inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, 
and require the moft fpeedy amftance ; as they 
frequently end in a fuppuration, and fometimes in a 
mortification, which is certain death. 

CAUSES. An inflammation of the ftomach 

may proceed from any of the caufes which produee 

an inflammatory fever ; as cold liquor drank while 

j; the 
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the body is warmj obftructed peHpiration, or the 

fudden ftriking in of any eruption. It may likewife 
proceed from the acrimony of the bile: or from acrid 
and ftimulating fubftances taken into the ftomach ; 
as ftrong vomits or purges, corroflve poifons, and fuch 
like. When the gout has been repelled from the 
extremities, either by cold or improper applications, 
it often occasions an inflammation of the ftomach. 
Hard or indigeftible fubftances taken into the ftomach, 
as bones, the ftones of fruit, &c. may likewife have 
that efifa 

SYMPTOMS. It is attended with a fixed pain 

and burning heat in the ftomach •, great reftlefthcfs 
and anxiety -, a fmall, quick, and hard pulfe ; vomit- 
ing, or, at leaft, a naufea and ficknefs ; exceftive 
thirft ; coldnefs of the extremities ; difficulty of 
breathing ; cold clammy fweats ; and fometimes 
convulfions and fainting fits. The ftomach is 
fvvelled and often feels hard to the touch. One of 
the moft certain figns of this difeafe is the fenfe of 
pain, which the patient feels upon taking any kind 
of food or drink, efpecially if it be either too hot or 
too cold. 

When the patient vomits every thing he eats or 
drinks, is extremely reftlefs, has a hiccup, with an in- 
termitting pulfe, and frequent fainting fits, the danger 
is very great. 

_ REGIMEN. All acrimonious, heating, and ir- 
ritating food and drink are carefully to be avoided. 
The weaknefs of the patient may deceive the by- 
ftanders, and induce them to give him wines, fpirits, 
or other cordials ; but thefe never fail to increafe the 
difeafe, and often occafi on fudden death. The indi- 
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nation to vomit may likewife impofe on the attendants, 

and make them think a vomit ntxd'Iary ; it too 

is almoft certain death. 

The food muft be given in fmall quantities, and 
ihould neither be quite cold, nor too hot. Thin gruel 
made of barley or oatmeal, light toafted bread dif- 
folved in boiling water, or very weak chicken broth, 
are the moft proper. The drink mould be clear whey, 
barley-water* water in which toafted bread has been 
boiled, or decoctions of emollient vegetables , as liquo- 
rice and marm-mallow roots, farfaparilla, &c. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding in this difeafe is hbfa- 

lutely neceffary, and is almoft the only thing that can 
be depended on. When the difeafe proves obftinate, 
it will often be proper to repeat this operation feve- 
ral times, nor muft the low ftate of the pulfe deter us 
from doing fo. The pulfe indeed generally riles upon 
bleeding, and as long as that is the cafe, the operation 
is fafe. 

. 

Frequent fomentations with lukewarm water, or 
a decoction of emollient vegetables, are likewife bene- 
ficial. Flannel cloths dipped in thefe muft beapj 
to the region of the ftomach, and removed as they 
grow cool. They muft neither be applied too warm, 
nor be fuffered to continue til! they become quite cold, 
as eithcf of thefe extremities would aggravate the 
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The feet and legs ought likewife to be frequently 
bathed in lukewarm water, and warm bricks or pouI» 
rices may be applied to tht foles of the feet. The 
warrr '"it can be cc tly ufed, will be 6f 
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In this, and all other inflammations of the bowels, 
an epifpaftic, or bliftering-plafter, applied over the part 
affected, is one of the belt remedies 1 know. I have 
often ufed it, and do not recollect one inftance wherein 
it did not give relief to the patient. 

The only internal medicines which we {hall ven- 
ture to recommend in this difeafe, are mild clyfters. 
Thefe may be made of warm water, or thin water- 
gruel ; and if the patient is coftive, a little fweet oil, 
honey, or manna, may be added. Clyfters anfwer 
the purpofe of an internal fomentation, while they 
keep the body open, and at the fame time nourifh the 
patient, who is often, in this difeafe, unable to retain 
any food upon his itomach. For thefe reafons they 
mull not be neglected, as the patient's life may depend 
on them. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. 

This is one of the moft painful and dangerous 
difeafes that mankind is liable to. It generally pro- 
ceeds from the fame caufes as the inflammation of 
the ftomach •, to which may be added coftivenefs, 
worms, eating unripe fruits, or great quantities of 
nuts, drinking hard windy malt liquors, as ftale 
bottled beer or ale, four wine, cyder, &c. It may 
Hkewiic be occasioned by a rupture, by fcirrhous 
tumours of the interlines, or by their oppofite fides 
growing together* 

The inflammation of the inteftines is denominated 

Mac pafwn, Enteritis, &c. according to the name of 

the parts affected. The treatment however is nearly 

whatever part of the inteftinal canal be the 
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feat &f the difeafe $ we {hall therefore omit thefe dif- 
tin&ibns, left they mould perplex the reader. 

Tnzjymptoms here are nearly the fame as in the 
foregoing difeafe ; only the pain, if poftible, is more 
% and is fituated lower. The vomiting is like- 
more violent, and fometimes even the excre- 
ments, together with the clyfters and fuppofltories, 
are discharged by the mouth. The patient is contin- 
ually belching up wind, and has often an obstruction 
of his urine. 

While the pain fnifts, and the vomiting only 
returns at certain intervals, and while the clyfters 
pafs downwards, there is ground to hope •, but when 
the clyfters and faces are vomited, and the patient 
is exceeding weak, with a low fluttering pulfe, a pale 
countenance, and a difagreeable or (linking breath, 
there is great reafon to fear that the confluences 
will prove fatal. Clammy fweats, black foetid ftools, 
with a fmall intermitting pulfe, and a total ceflation of 
pain, are figns of a mortiiication already begun, and 
of aporoaehins eieath. 

REGIMEN. — —The regimen in this difeafe is in 
general the fame as in an inflammation of the ftomach. 
The patient muft be kept quiet, avoiding cold, and all 
violent pafllons of the mind. His food ought to be 
very light, and given in fmall quantities-, his drink 
weak and diluting ; as clear whey, barley-water, and 
fuch like. 

MEDICINE. — —Bleeding in this, as well as in 
the inflammation of the ftomach, is of the greateil 
importance. It fliou Id be performed as focn as the 
fymptcms appear, and muit be" repeated according to 

the 
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the ftrength of the patient, and the violence of the 
difeafc. 

A blistering platter is here likevvife to be applied" 
immediately over the part where the moil violent 
pain is. This not only relieves the pain of the bowels, 
but even ciyiiers and purgative medicines, which be- 
fore had no effect, will operate when the blifter begins 
to 1 ICe. 

Fomentations and laxative cly-fters are' by no 
means to be omitted. The- patent's fee-t and legs 
fhould frequently be bathed in warm water ; and 
cloths dipped in it applied to his belly. Bladders 
with warm water may llkewife be applied to the 
region of the navel, and warm brick-;, or bottles filled 
. warm water, to the foles of the feet. The clyfters 
may be r. barley-water or thin gruel v 

and foftencd with fvveet oil or freih butter. Thefe may 
be adminitiered every two or three hours, c 
the patient continues coiiive. 

If the difeafe does not yield to clyfters and fomen- 
tations, recourfe muft be had to prett 
txves •, but as thefe, by irritating the bowels, often in- 
creafe their contraction, and by that xneans frudrate 
their own intention, it will be necefTary to join them 
with opiates, which, by allaying the pain, and relaxing 
the fpafmodic contractions of the guts, greatly afiift the 
in of purgatives in this cafe* 

hat anfwers the purpofe of opening the body 

very well, is a folution of the bitter purging falta. 

Two ounces of thefe may be cliilolved in an Englifh 

of warm water, or thin gruel, and a tea-cupful 

of it taken ever, >ur till it operates. At the 

; time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of 

Y 3 laudanum 
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laudanum may be given in a glafs of pepper-mint or 
fimple cinnamon- water, to appeafe the irritation, and 
prevent the vomiting, &c, 

Acids have often a very happy effect in flaying 
the vomiting, and appearing the other violent fymp- 
toms of this difeafe. It will therefore be of ufe to 
fharpen the patient's drink with cream of tartar, juice 
of lemon; or, when thefc cannot be obtained, with 
vinegar. 

But it often happens that no liquid whatever will 
ftay on the ftomach. In this cafe the patient muft 
take purging pills. I have generally found the fol- 
lowing anfwer very well : Take jalap in powder, and 
vitriolated tartar, of each half a drachm, opium one 
grain, Caftile foap as much as will make the mafs fit 
for pills. Thefe muft be taken at one dofe, and if 
they do not operate in a few hours, the dofe may b$ 
repeated, 

If a (tool cannot be procured by any of the above 
means, it will be neceflary to immerfe the patient in 
warm water up to the breaft. 1 have often ktn this 
fucceed when other means had been tried in vain. 
The patient muft continue in the water as long as he 
can. eafily bear it without fainting, and if one immer- 
iion has not the defired effect, it may be repated as 
loon as the patient's ftrength and fpirits are recruited. 
It is more fafe for him to go frequently into the bath, 
than to continue too long at a' time ; and it is often 
neceftary to repeat it several times before it has the de- 
sired effect, 

It has fometimes happened, after all other means 
of procuring a ftool had been tried to no purpofe, that 
thjs was brought about by immerfing the patient's 

lower 
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lower extremities in cold water, or making him walk 
unon a wet pavement, and darning his legs and thighs 

die ccld water. This method, when others : 
at lead merits a trial. It is indeed attended with 
fome danger j but a doubtful remedy is better than 
lione. 

In defperate cafes it is common to give quickfilver. 
This may be given to the quantity of feveral ounces, 
or even a pound, but fhould not exceed that*. "When 
there is reafbn to fufpect a mortification of the guts, 
this medicine ought not to be tried. In that cafe if 
cannot cure the patient, and will only haftett 
death. But when the obstruction is occafioned by any 
caufe that can be removed by force, quickfilver is not 
only a proper medicine, but the beft that can be admin- 
■ed, as it is the fitted body we know for making its 
through tiie inteilin.il canal. 

I* the difeafe proceed from a rupture, the pafient 
rnuft be laid with his head vefy low, and the inteftines 
returned by gentle preflure with the hand. If this, 
with fomentations and clyflers, fhould not fucceed, re- 
courfe muft be had to a furgicat operation, which may 
give the patient relief, 

Sucrt as wouW avoid this excruciating and danger- 
.ous difeafe, muft take care never to be too long with, 
out a ftool. Some who have died of it have had feve- 
ral pounds of hard, dry faces taken out of their guts. 
They fhould likewife beware of eating too freely of' 

* When quick fuver is given in too large quantities, it defeats. 

us own intention, as it pulis down the bo i torn of the ftomach, which 

prevents it getting over the Pyloius. In this cafe tne patient fhould, 

. els, in order that the quickfilver may be dif- 

(Sarged by his mouth. 

Y 4 Lu.i? 
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four or unripe fruits, cr drinking fVale wl 
&c. I have known it brought on by living too much 
en baked fruits, which are feldoffi good. It like wife 
proceeds frequently from cold caught by wet clothes, 
&c. but efpecially from wet feet. 

OF THE COLIC. 

The eclichas a great refemblance to. the two pre- 
ceding difeafes, both in its fymptoms and method of 
cure. It is generally attended with coftivenefs and 
accute pain of the bowels j and requires diluting diet, 
evacuations, fomentations, See. 

Colics are vanoufly denominated according to 
tl. ?ir caufes, as the flatulent^ the hilwus^ the hyji 
the ntrvouf, &c. As each or thefe requires a partieig 
Jar method of treatment, we mail point out their inoft 
general fymptoms, and the means to be ufed for their 
relief. 

The flatulent, or wind-colic, is generally occafioned 
by an indifcreet ufe of unripe fruits, meats of hard 
digeftion, windy vegetables, fermenting liquors, and 
fuch like. It may likewife proceed from an obftruc'ted 
perfpiration, or catching cold. Delicate people, whpfe 
digeiiive powers are weak, are moft liable to thy kind 
of colic. 

The flatulent colic may either affecT: the ftomaeh 

or inteflines. It is attended with a. painful ftretching 

of tht arreted part. The patient feels a rumbling in 

h ''.'•; guts, and is generally relieved by a difcharge of 

wind, either upwards or downwards. The pain is tel« 

dem confined to any particular pait, as the va 

wanders from one uivifion cf the bowels to anothw. 

it. finds a vent, 

When 
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When the difeafe proceeds from windy liquor, green 
fruit, four* herbs, or the like, the beft medicine on the 
nrft appearance of the fymptoms is a dram of brandy, 
gin, or any good fpirits. The patient mould likewife 
fit with his feet upon a warm hearth- t'tone, or apply 
warm bricks to them ; and warm cloths may be ap- 
plied to his itomach and bowels. 

This is the only colic wherein ardent fpirits, fpiceries, 
or any thing of a hot nature, may be ventured upon. 
Nor indeed are they to -be uied hZit unlets at the very 
beginning, before any fymptoms of inflammation ap- 
pear. We have reafon to believe, that a colic occa- 
sioned by wind or flatulent food might always be 
cured by fpints and warm liquors, if they were taken 
immediately upon perceiving the nr(t uneafinefs j 
but when the pain has continued for a considerable 
time, and there is reafon to fear an inflammation of 
the bowels is already begun, all hot things are to be 
avoided as poifon, and the patient is to be treated 
in the fame manner as for the inflammation of the 
jnteftines, 

Several kinds of food, as honev, eggs, tzc. oc- 
cafion colics in fome particular < ions. I have 

generally found, the beft method of cure for thcie was 
to drink plentifully of fmall diluting liquors, as water- 
gruel, fmall poffet, water with toafted bread foaked 
in it, &c. 

Colics which proceed from excefs and indigeftion 
generally cure themfelves, by occasioning vomiting 
or purging. Thefe difcharges are by no means to be 
flopped, but promoted by drinking plentifully of 
w;um water, or weak poffet. When their violence 
er, the Patient way take a dole of rhubarb, or 

any 
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any other gentle purge, to carry off the drefcs of his 
debauch. 

Colics which are occafioned by wet feet, or catch- 
ing cold, may generally be removed at the beginning, 
by bathing the feet and legs in warm water, and 
drinking fuch warm diluting liquors as will promote 
the' perfpiration, as weak wine-whey, or water giuei 
with a fmall quantity of fpirits in it. 

These flatulent colics, which prevail {o much 
among country people, might generally be prevented 
were they careful to change their cloths when they 
get wet. They ought likewife to take a dram, or to 
drink fome warm liquor after eating any kind of green 
tram. We do not mean to recommend the pn. 
cf dram-drinking, but in this cafe ardent fpirits pj 
a real medicine, and Indeed the belt, that can be ad- 
ministered. A glafs of good pepper- mint water 
have nearly the fame effect as a glafs of brandy, and in 
Tome cafes is rather to be preferred. 

The bilious colic is attended with very acute pains 
about the region of the navel. The patient complains 
of great thirft, and is generally cofti/e. He vomits 
a hot, bitter, yellow-coulered bile, which being dis- 
charged, feems to afford fome relief, but is quickly 
followed by the fame violent pain as before. As the 
diftemper advances, the propenfity to vomit fome- 
times increafes fo as to become almoft continual, and 
the proper motion of the interlines is fo far perverted, 
that there are all the fymptoms of an impending iliac 
paffion. 

If the patient be young and ftrong, and the pulfe 
full and frequent, it will bn proper to bleed, after 
which clyfters may be administered* Clear whey or 

gruel, 
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gruel, maioened with the juice of lemon, or cream of 
tartar, mud be drank freely. Small chicken-broth, 
with a little marina diffolvled in it, or a flight de- 
cocftion of tamarinds, are likewife very proper, or 
any other thin, acid, opening liquor. 

Besides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be 
neceffary to foment the belly with cloths idipped in 
warm water, and if this mould not fucceed, the pa^ 
tient muft be immerfed up to the breajt. in warm 
Water. 

In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very dif- 
ficult to reftrain. When this happens, the patient 
may drink a decoction of toafted bread, or an infufioa 
of garden-mint in boiling water. Should thefe not 
have the defired effe£, the faline draught, with 3 
few drops of laudanum in it, may be given, and re- 
peated according to the urgency of the fymptoms. A 
imail quantity of Venice treacle may be fpread in form 
of a catapiafm, and applied to the pit of the ftornach. 
Clyfters, with a proper quantity of Venice treacle or 
liquid laudanum in them, may likewife be frequently 
adminiftered. 

Such as are liable to frequent returns of the bilious 
eolic mould ufe fiefh fparingly, and live chiefly upon a 
light vegetable diet. They mould likewife take fre- 
quently a dofc of cream of tartar with tamarinds, or 
any other cool acid purge. 

The hyfttric colic hears a great refemblance to the 
bilious. It is attended with acute pains about the 
region of the ftornach, vomiting, &c. But what the 
patient vomits in this cafe is commonly of a greenifh 
colour. There is a great (inking of the fpirits, with 
dejertion of mind and difficulty of breathing, which 

are 
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are the characteriftic fymptoms cf this diforder. Soi 
times it is accompanied with the jaundice, but 
generally goes off - of its own accord in a few days. 

In this colic all evacuations, as bleeding, purging, 
vomiting, &c. do hurt. Every thing that weakens 
the. patient, or finks the fpirits,' is to be avoided. If 
however the vomiting mould prove violent, luke- 
warm, water, or imall poflet, may be drank to clc 
the ftomach. Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five drops of liquid laudanum in a 
glufs of cinnamon- water. This may be repeated every 
ttn or twelve hours till the fymptoms abate. 

The patient may likewife take four or five of the 
fcetid pills every fix hours, and drink a cup of penny- 
royal-tea after them. Ifafafcetida mould prove dil- 
agreeable, which is fometimes the cafe, a tca-fpoonful 
of the tincture of caflor in a cup of pennyroyal tea, or 
thirty or forty drops of the balfam of Peru dropped 
upon a bit of loaf-fugar, may be taken in its ftead. 
The anti-hyfteric plafter may alfo be ufed, which has 
often a good effect*. 

The nervous colic prevails among miners, fmelters 
of lead, plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, 
&c. It is very common in the cyder counties of 
England, and is fuppofed to be occasioned by the 
leaden veflels ufed in preparing that liquor. It is 
likewife a frequent difeafe in the Weft- Indies, where 
it is termed the dry belly-ache. 

No difeafe of the bowels is attended with more 
excruciating pain than this. Nor is it foon at an end. 
I have known it continue eight or ten days with very. 
e mtermiilion, the body all the while continuing 

■ ': ! r;fltnc pfdjkr. b 
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hound In fpite of meditine, yet at length yield, and 
the patient recover*. It generally however leaves the. 
patient weak, and often ends in apalfy. 

The general treatment of tl fe is fo 

the fame with that of the iliac paffion, or infiamma- 
tion of die guts, that we-fhall notinfift upon it. The 
body is to be opened by mild purgatives given in 
final! i and frequently repeated, and their opera- 

tion '//lifted by foft oily clyfters, fomentations, 

&c. The caftor oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in 
this difeafe. It may both be mixed with the clyfters 
and given by the mouth. 

The Barbadoes tar is faid to be an efficacious" - me- 
dicine in this complaint. It may be taken to the quan- 
tity of two drachms three times a-day, or oftener if 
the ftomachwill bear it. This tar, mixed with an 
equal quantity of ftrong rum, is Jikewife proper for 
rubbing the fpine, in cafe any tingling, or other fyi 
toms of a palfy are felt. When the tar cannot be ob- 
tained, the back may be rubbed with ftrong fpirits, 
or a little oil of nutmegs or of rofemary. 

If the patient remains weak and languid after this 
difeafe, he rnuft take exercife on horfeback, and ufe 
an infufion of the Peruvian bark in wine. When the 
difeafe ends in a palfy, the Bath- waters are found to 
be extremely proper. 

To avoid this kind of colic, people muft :. 
four fruits, acids, and auftere liquors, &c. Thoie 

is the fmcke of tobacco thrown into the bowels will 
;c :i trpol when all other menus have failed:, art app; 
for this purpoie ought to be kept by every furgeori. It may be 
ned at a frnall expence, and will be offe vera! 

°, as the recovery of drowned perfo 
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who work in lead ought never to go to their bufmefs 
failing, and their food fhould be oily or iat. They may- 
take a glafs of fallad oil, with a little brandy or rum every 
morning, but mould never take fpirits alone. Liquid 
aliment is beft for them j as fat broths, &c. but low 
living is bad. They mould frequently go a little out 
of the tainted air j and mould never fuffer them- 
selves to be coftive. In the Weft-Indies, and on the 
coaft of Guinea, it has been found of great ufe, for 
preventing this colic, to wear a piece of flannel rouud 
thewaift, and to drink an infufion of ginger by way 
of tea. 

Sundry other kinds of this difeafe might be meri-i 
tioned, but too many ditTuicTions would tend only to 
perplex the reader. Thefe already mentioned are the 
raoft material, and mould indeed be attended to, as 
their treatment is very different. But even perfons 
vyho are not in a condition to diftinguifh very accurate- 
ly in thefe matters, may neverthelefs be of great fer- 
vice to patients in colics of every kind, by only ob* 
ferving the following general rules, viz. To bathe the 
feet and legs in warm water \ to apply bladders filled 
with warm water, or cloths dipped in it, to the fto* 
mach and bowels •, to make the patient drink freely 
of diluting mucilaginous liquors-, and to give him an 
emollient clyfter every two or three hours. Should 
: not fucceed, the patient ought to be immerfed 
in warm water. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. This difeafe may proceed from any 

of thofe caufes which produce an inflammatory fever. 
It may likeWife be occafioned by wounds or bruifes of 

the 
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iht kidneys ; fmall {tones or gravel lodging within 
them •, by ftrong diuretic medicines •, as fpirits of 
turpentine, tincture of' cantharides, &c. Violent mo- 
tion, as hard riding or walking, efpeciaily in hot 
weather, or whatever drives the blood too forcibly 
into the kidneys, may occafion this malady. It may 
likewife proceed from lying too foft, too much on the 
back, involuntary contractions, or fpafms, in the uri- 
nary vefTels, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. -There is a fharp prjn al^out 

the region of the kidneys, with fome degree of fever, 
and a ftupor or dull pain in the thigh of the affected 
fide. The urine is at hrft clear, and afterwards of a 
reddifh colour •, but in the worft kind of the difeafe it 
generally continues pale, is pafled with difficulty, and 
commonly in fmall quantities at a time. The pati- 
ent feels great uneafinefs when he endeavours to walk 
or fit upright. He lies with moft eafe on the affe 
fide, and has generally a naufea or vomiting refem- 
bling that which happens in the colic. 

This difeafe however may be diftinguiihed from 
the colic by the pain being feated farther back, and 
by the difficulty of pafling urine with which it is con- 
itantly attended. 

REGIMEN. Every thing of a heatin? or 

Simulating nature is to be avoided. The. food rnuft 
be thin and light •, as panado, fmall broths, with mild 
vegetables and the like. Emollient and thin liquors 
nuift be plentifully drank •, as clear whey, or ba!m- 
tca fweetened with honey, decoctions of marm-rnaU 
low roots; with barley and liquorice, &c. The pa 
tient, notwithstanding the vomiting, muft conftantly 
keep fipping fmall quantities of other dilut- 

16 ; ng 
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ing liquors. Nothing (o fafely arid certainly abates 
the inflammation, and expels the obftructing cauftf, 
as copious dilution. The patient muft be kept eafy, 
quiet, and free from cold, as long as any fymptoms 
of inflammation remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding is generally necefTary, 

efpecially at the beginning. Ten or twelve ounces 
may be let from the arm or foot with a lancet, and if 
the pain and inflammation continue, the operation may 
be repeated in twenty-four hours, efpecially if the pa* 
tient be of a full habit. Leeches may likewife be ap~ 
plied to the hsemorrhoidal veins,' as a difcharge from 
thefe will greatly relieve the patient. 

Cloths dipped 'in warm water, or bladders filled 
with it, muft be applied as near as poflible to the part 
affected, and renewed as they grow cool. If the 
bladders be filled with a decoclion of mallows and ca- 
momile flowers, to which a litde faffron is added, and 
mixed with about a third part of new milk, it will be 
ftill more beneficial. 

Emollient c.lyfters ought frequently to be admi- 
niftered •, and if thefe do not open the body, a little 
fait and honey or manna may be added to them. 

The fame courfe is to be followed where gravel or 
a flone is lodged in the kidney, but when the gravel 
or (lone is feparated from the kidney, and lodges in 
the Ureter*, it will be proper, befides the fomenta- 
tions, to rub the fmall of the back with fweet oil, 
and to give gentle diuretics : as juniper-water 

* The Ureters are two long and fmall canals, one on each fide, 
which carry the urine from the bafon of the kidneys to the blad- 
der. They are fometimes cbft.rudt.ed by fmall flones or gravel 
falling down from the kidneys, and lodging in them. 

1 4. fweetened 
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ftvcerened with the fyrup of marm-ma!!ows •, a tea- , 
fptionful of the fweet fpirits of nitre, with a few 
drups of laudanum, may now and then be put in a 
cup of the patient's drink. He ought likewife to take 
exercife on horfeback, or in a carriage, if he be able 
to bear it. 

When the difeafe is protracted beyond the feventh 
or eighth day, and the patient complains of a ftupoi* 
and heavinefs of the part, has frequent returns of 
chillnefs, fhivering, &c. there is reafon to fufpect that 
mitter is forming in the kidney, and that an abcefs 
will enfue. 

When matter in the urine (hews that an ulcer is 
already formed in the kidney, the patient muft be. 
careful to abftain from all acrid, four, and faked pro- 
vifions ; and to live chiefly upon mild mucilaginous 
herbs and fruits, together with the broth of young 
animals, made with barley and common pot-herbs, &c. 
His drink may be whey, and butter-milk that is not 
four. The latter is by fome reckoned a fpecific re- 
medy in ulcers of the kidneys. To anfwer this cha- 
racter, however, it muft be drank for a confiderable 
time. Chalybeate waters have likewife been found 
beneficial in this difeafe. This medicine is eafily ob- 
tained, as it is found in every part of Great-Britain, 
It muft likewife be ufed for a confiderable time, in 
order to produce any ialutary effects. 

Those who are liable to frequent returns of inflam- 
mation, or obftruction of the kidneys, muft abftain 
from wines, efpecially fuch as abound with tartar ; 
and their food ought to be light, and of eafy digef- 
tion. They mould ufe moderate exercife, and mould 
not lie too hot, nor too much on ther back. 

Z 1NFLAM- 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 

The inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a 
§,: eat nieafure, from the fame caufes as that of the kid- 
r 4 eys. It is known by an acute pain towards the bot- 
tom of the belly, and difficulty of paiTing urine, with 
fome degree of fever, aconftant inclination to go to 
(tool, and a perpetual defire to make water. 

This difeafe mud be treated on the fame principles 
ns the one immediately preceding. The diet muft be 
light and thin, and the drink of a cooling nature. 
Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, and in ro~ 
buir. constitutions it will often be neceiTary to repeat 
it. The lower part of the belly fhould be fomented 
with warm water, or a decoction of mild vegetables ; 
and emollient cly iters ought frequently to be admi- 
nhrered, &c. 

The patient mould abftain from every thing that 
is of a hot, acrid, and Stimulating quality, and mould 
live entirely upon fmall broths, gruels, or mild vege- 
tables. 

A stoppage of urine may proceed from other 
caufes befides an inflammation of the bladder •, as a 
f. veiling of the hasmorrhoidal veins, hard faces lodged 
in the reilum ; a (lone in the bladder •, excrefcences in 
the urinary paflages, a pal fy in the bladder, hyftenc 
affections, &c. Each of thefe requires a particular 
treatment, which does not fall under our prefent con- 
fideration. We mail only obferve, that in all of them 
mild and gentle applications are the fafeft, as ftrong 
diuretic medicines, or things of an irritating nature, 
generally increafe the danger. I have known fome 

pcrfoas 
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perfons kiil themielves by introducing probes into the 
urinary paffages, to remove, as they thought, fome- 
what that obflrucled the difcharge of urine, and others 
bring on a violent inflammation of the bladder, by 
Ofing llrong diuretics, as oil of turpentine, &c. for 
that purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 

The liver is lefs* fubject to inflammation than moft 
of the other vifcera, as in it the circulation is flower ; 
but when an inflammation does happen, it is with dif- 
ficulty removed, and often ends in a fuppuration or 
fcirrhus. 

CAUSES. Befides the common caufes of in- 
flammation, we may here reckon the following, viz, 
exceffive fatnefs, a fcirrhus of the liver itfelf, violent 
mocks from ftrong vomits when the liver was before 
unfound, an aduft or atrabiliarian ftate of the blood, 
any thing that fuddenly cools the liver after it has 
been greatly heated, ftflnes obftrudting the courfe of the 
bile, drinking ftrong wines and fpirituous liquors, 
ufing hot fpicy aliment, obftinate hypochondriacal 
affections, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This difeafe is known by a 

painful tenfion of the right fide under the falfe ribs, 
attended with fome degree of fever, a CenCe of weight, 
or fulnefs of the part, difficulty of breathing, loathing 
of food, great thirft, with a pale or yellowifh colour 
of the fkin and eyes, 

The Jymptoms here are various, according to the 

degree of inflammation, and likewife according to the 

particular part of the liver where the inflammation 

Z 2 happens; 
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happens. Sometimes the pain is fo inconfiderable, 
that an inflammation is not fo much as fufpected ; but 
when it happens in the upper or convex part of the 
liver, the pain is more acute, the pulfe quicker, and 
the patient is often troubled with a dry cough, a hic- 
cup, and a pain extending to the moulder j with diffi- 
culty of lying on the left fide, &c. 

This difeafe, may be diftinguifhed from the pleurify 
by the pain being lefs violent, feared under the falfe 
ribs, the pulfe not fo hard, and by the difficulty of 
lying on the left fide. It may be diftinquimed from 
the hyfteric and hypochondriac diforders by the de- 
gree of fever with which it is always attended. 

This difeafe, if properly treated, is feldom mortal. 
A conftant hiccuping, violent fever, and excefTive 
thirft, arebadfymptoms. If it ends in a fuppuration, 
and the matter cannot be difcharged outwardly, the 
danger is great. When the fcirrhus of the liver enfues, 
the patient, if he obferves a proper regimen, may ne- 
vertheless live a number of yeafs tolerably eafy •, but 
if he indulge in animal food and ftrong liquors, or 
take medicines of an acrid or irritating nature, the 
fcirrhus will be converted into a cancer, which mutt 
infallibly prove fatal. 

REGIMEN. — -The fame regimen is to be oh- 
ferved in this as in other inflammatory diforders. AH 
hot things are to be carefully avoided, and cool dilut- 
ing liquors, as whey, barley-water, &c. drank freely. 
The food muft be light and thin, and the body, as 
well as the mind, kept eafy and quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding is proper at the begin- 
ning of this difeafe, and it will often be neceiTary, 
even though the pulfe ft on Id not feel hard, to repeat 

it. 
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it. All violent purgatives are to be avoided ; the bo- 
dy however mult be kept gently open. A decoction 
or' tamarinds, with a little honey or manna, will anfwer 
this purpofe very well. The fide affected muft be fo- 
mented in the manner directed in the foregoing diieaf- 
es. Mild laxative clyfters mould be frequently admi- 
niftered •, and, if the pain fhould notwithftanding con- 
tinue violent, a bliftering-plafter may be applied over 
the part affected. 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine 
have a very good effect here. For this purpofe half 
a drachm of purified nitre, or a tea-fpoonful of the 
fweet fpirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup of the pa- 
tient's drink three or four times a-day, 

When there is an inclination to fweat, it ought to 
be promoted, but not by warm fudorifics. The only 
thing to be ufed for that purpofe is plenty of diluting 
liquors drank about the warmth of the human blood. 
Indeed the patient in this cafe, as well as in all other 
topical inflammations, ought to drink nothing that is 
colder than the blood. 

If the ftools mould be loofe, and even ttreaked 
with blood, no means muft be ufed to ftop them, 
unlefs they be fo frequent as to weaken the patient. 
Loofe ftools often prove critical, and carry off the 
difeafe. 

If an abcefs or impofthume is formed in the liver, 
all methods mould be tried to make it break and 
difcharge itfelf outwardly, as fomentations, the appli- 
cation of poultices, ripening, cataplafms, &c. Some- 
times indeed the matter of an abcefs comes away in 
the urine, and fometimcs it is difcharged by ftool, 
but thefe are efforts of Nature which no means can, 
Z 3 ,, promote. 
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promote. When the abfcefs burfts into the cavity of 
the abdomen at large, death muft enfue ; nor will the 
event be more favourable when the abfcefs is opened 
by an incifion, unlefs in cafes where the liver adheres 
to the peritoneum, fo as to form a bag for the matter, 
and prevent it from falling into the cavity of the 
abdomen ; in which cafe opening the abfcefs by a fuf- 
ficiently large inciftonwill probahiy fave the patient's 
life.* 

If the diforder, in fpite of all endeavours to the 
contrary, Ihould end in afcirrhus, the patient muft 
be careful to regulate his diet, &c. in fuch a manner 
as not to aggravate the difeafe. He muft not indulge 
in flefh, fifh, ftrong liquors, or any highly feafoned 
or falted provifions -, but mould, for the moft part, 
Jive on mild vegetables, as fruits and roots ; taking 
gentle exercife, and drinking whey, barley-water, op 
butter- milk. If he takes any thing ftronger, it 
Ihould be fine mild ale, which is lefs heating than 
wines or fpirits. 

We fhall take no notice of inflammations of the 
other vifcera. They muft in general be treated upon 
the fame principles as thofe already mentioned. The 
chief rule with rdpedt to all of them, is to let blood, 
to avoid every thing that is ftrong, or of a heating na- 
ture, to apply warm fomentations to the part affected, 
and to caufe the patient to drink a fufficient quantity of 
warm diluting liquors. 

* I know a gentleman who has had feveral abfce/Tes of the liver 
opened, and is now a ftrong and healthy man, though above eighty 
years of age. 
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CHAP. XXXI, 

OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND O 

THER EXCESSIVE DISCHARGES FROM 

THE STOMACH AND BOWELS. 

THE cholera morbus is a violent purging and 
vomiting, attended with gripes, ficknefs, and 
a conftant defire to go to ftool. It comes on fudden- 
ly, and is moft common in autumu. There is 
hardly any difeafe that kills more quickly than this, 
when proper means are not ufed in due time for re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES. It is occafioned by a redundancy 

and putrid acrimony of the bile •, cold i food that 
eafily turns rancid or four on the ftomach ; as butter, 
bacon, fweet-meats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, and 
other cold fruits.* It is fomtimes the efFecl: of 
ftrong acrid purges or vomits •, or of poifonous fub- 
ftances taken into the ftomach. It may likewife pro- 
ceed from violent paftions or affections of the mind •, r.Si 
fear, anger, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It is generally preceded by 

a cardialgia, or heart-burn, four belchings, and flatu- 
lences, with pain of the ftomach and interlines. Tt> 
thefe fucceed exceffive vomiting, and purging of 
green, yellow, or blackifn coloured bile, with a diften - 
tion of the ftomach, and violent griping pains. There 
is likewife a great thirft, with a very quick unequal 

* I have been twice brought to the gates of death by this dif- 
eafe, and both times it was occauoned by eating rancid bacon. 

Z 4 p»tfc, 
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pulfe, and often a fixed acute pain about the region 
of the navel. As the difeafe advances, the pulfe 
often finks fo low as to become quite imperceptible, 
the extremities grow cold, or cramped ; and are 
often covered with a clammy fvveat, the urine is ob- 
ftructed, and there is a palpitation of the heart. Vio- 
lent hiccuping, fainting, and convulfions, are the 
iigns of approaching death. 

MEDICINE. — —At the beginning of this difeafe 
the efforts of Nature to expel the offending caufe 
fhould be aflifted, by promoting the purging and vo- 
miting. For this purpofe the patient muft drink 
freely of diluting liquors •, as whey, butter- milk, 
warm water, thin water-gruel, fmall poffet, or, what 
is perhaps preferable to any of them, very weak 
chicken broth. This mould not only be drank plen- 
tifully to promote the vomiting, but a clyfterofft 
given every hour in order to promote the purging. 

After thefe evacuations have been continued for 
fome time, a decoction of toafted oat-bread may be 
drank to flop the vomiting. The bread mould be 
toafted till it is of a brown colour, and afterwards 
boiled in fpring- water. If oat- bread cannot be had, 
wheat-bread, or oat-meal well toafted, may be ufcd in 
its ftead. If this does not put a ftop to the vomit- 
ing, two table-fpoonfuls of the faline julep, with ten 
drops of laudanum, may be taken every hour till it 
ceafes. 

The vomiting and purging however ought never 
to be flopped too foon. As long as thefe difcharges 
do not weaken the patient, they are falutary, and 
may be allowed to go on, or rather ought to be prQ- 
motedc But when the patient is weakened by the 

evacuations, 
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evacuations, which may be known from the finking 
of his pulfe, &c. recourfe mult immediately be had 
to opiates, as recommended above ; to which may 
be added ftrong wines, with fpirituous cinnamon- 
waters, and other generous cordials. Warm negus, 
or (trong wine- whey, will likevvife be neceifary to 
fupport the patient's fpirits, and promote the perfpi- 
ration. His legs mould be bathed in warm water, 
and afterwards rubbed with flannel cloths, or wrapped 
in warm blankets, and warm britks applied to the 
foles of his feet. Flannels wrung out of warm fpiri- 
tous fomentations mould likev/ife be applied to the re- 
gion of the ftomach. 

When the violence of the difeafe is over, to pre- 
vent a relapfe, it will be neceflary, for fome time, 
to continue the ufeoffmall dofes of laudanum. Ten 
or twelve drops may be taken in a glafs of wine, at 
Jeaft twice a-day, for eight or ten days. The patient's 
food ought to be nourishing, but taken in fmali quan- 
tities, and he mould ufe moderate exercife. As the 
ftomach and inteftines are generally much weakened, 
an infufion of the bark, or other bitters, in fmall wine, 
Sharpened with the elixir of vitriol, may be drank for 
iome time. 

Though phyficians are feldom called in due time 
in this difeafe, they ought not to deipair of relieving 
the patient even in the moft defperate circumftances. 
Of this I lately faw a very finking proof m an old 
man and his fon, who had been both feized with it 
about the middle of the night. I did not fee them 
till next morning, when they had much more the ap- 
pearance of d.ud than of living men. No pulfe could 
be felt \ the extremities were cold and rUid ; the 

countenance 
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countenance was ghaftly, and the ftrength almofl 
quitc.exhaufted. Yet from this deplorable condition 
they were both recovered by the ufe of opiates and 
iaj medicines. 

OF A DIARRHCEA, or LOOSENESS. 

A looseness, in many cafes, is not to be confider- 
ed as a difeafe, but rather as a falutary evacuation. It 
ought therefore never to be flopped unlefs when it con- 
tinues too long, or evidently weakens the patient. As 
this however fometimes happens, we (hall point out 
the mod common caufes of a loofenefs, with the pro- 
per method of treatment. 

When a loofenefs is occafioned by catching cold, 
or an obifrucled perfpiration, the patient ought to 
keep warm, to drink freely of weak diluting liquors, 
to bathe his feet and legs frequently in lukevvaim 
water, to wear flannel next his fkin, and to take every 
other method to reftore the perfpiration. 

In a loofenefs which proceeds from excefs or reple- 
tion, a vomit is the proper medicine. Vomits not 
only cleanfe the ftomach, but promote all the fecre- 
tions, which renders them of great importance in car- 
rying off a debauch. Haifa drachm of ipecacuanha 
in powder will anfwer this purpofe very well. A day 
or two after the vomit, the fame quantity of rhubarb 
may be taken, and repeated two or three times, if the 
loofenefs continues. The patient ought to live upon 
light vegetable food of eafy digeftion, and to drink 
whey, thin gruel, or barley-water. 

A looseness, occafioned by the obftruction of any 
cuftomary evacuation, generally requires bleeding. 
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If that does not fucceed, other evacuations may be 
fubftituted in the room of thofe which are obftructed. 
At the fame time, every method is to be ta';en to re- 
ftore the ufual difcharges, as not only the cure of the 
difeafe, but the patient's life, may depend on this. 

A periodical loofenefs ought never to be (lop- 
ped. It is always an effort of Nature to. carry off 
fome offending matter, which, if retained in the 
body, might have fatal effeds. Children are very 
liable to this kind of loofenefs. efpecially while teeth- 
ing. It is however fo far from being hurtful to 
them, that fuch children generally get their teeth 
with leaft trouble. If thefe loofe ftools mould at any 
time prove four or griping, a tea-fooonful of mag- 
nefia alba, with four or five grains of rhubarb, may 
be given to the child in a little panado, or any other 
food. This, if repeated three or four times, will 
generally corred the acidity, and carry off the griping 
ftools. 

^ A diarrhoea, or loofenefs, which proceeds from 
violent paffions or affections of the mind, muft be 
treated with the greateft caution. Vomits in this cafe 
are highly improper. Nor are purges fafe, unlefs 
they be very mild, and given in imall quantities. 
Opiates, and other antifpafmodic medicines, are moft 
proper. ^ Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum may 
be taken in a cup of valerian or penny-royal tea, every 
eight or ttn hours, till the fymptoms abate. Eafe, 
cheerfulnefs, and tranquility of mind, are here of the 
greater!: importance. 

When a loofenefs proceeds from acrid or pcifon- 
ous fubftances taken into the ftomach, the patient 
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muft drink large quantities of diluting liquors, with 
oil or fat broth, to promote vomiting and purging. 
Afterward?, if there be reafon to fufpeft that the bow- 
els are inflamed, bleeding will be neceflary. Small 
dofes.of laudanum may likevvife be taken to remove 
their irritation. 

When the gout, repelled from the extremities, 
occafions a loofenefs, it ought to be promoted by gen* 
tie dofes of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. The 
gouty matter is likevvife to be folicited towards the 
extremities by warm fomentations, cataplafms, &c. 
The perfpiration ought at the fame time to be promot- 
ed by warm diluting liquors •, as wine-whey, with 
fpirits of hartfhorn, or a few drops of liquid laudanum 
in it 

When a loofenefs proceeds from worms, which 
may be known from the fliminefs of the (tools, mixed 
with pieces of decayed worms, &c. medicines muft 
be given to kill and carry off thefe vermin, as the 
powder of tin with purges of rhubarb and calomel. 
Afterwards lime-water, either alone, or with a fmall 
quantity of rhubarb infufed, will be proper to ftrength- 
en the bowels, and prevent the new generation of 
worms. 

A looseness is often occaiioned by drinking bad 
water. When this is the cafe, the difeafe generally 
proves epidemical. When there is reafon to believe 
that this or any other difeafe proceeds from the ule 
of unwholefome water, it ought immediately to be 
changed, or, if that cannot be done, it may be cor- 
rected by mixing with it quick-lime, chalk, or the 
like. 

In 
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In people whofe ftomachs are weak, violent exer- 
cife immediately after eating* will occaflon a loofenefs. 
Though the cure of this is obvious, yet it wili be pro- 
per, befides avoiding violent exercife, to ufe fuch me- 
dicines as tend to brace and ftrengthen the ftomach, 
as infufions of the bark, with other bitter and aftrin- 
gent ingredients, in white-wine. Such perfons ought 
iikewife to take frequently a glafe or two of old red port, 
or good claret. 

From whatever caufe a loofenefs proceeds, when 
it is found neceflary to check it, the diet ought to confift 
of rice boiled with milk, and flavoured with cinnamon ; 
rice-jelly ; fago, with red port •, and the lighter forts 
of fleih-meat roafted. The drink may be thin water- 
gruel, rice-water, or weak broth made from lean veal, 
or with a (beep's head, as being more gelatinous than 
mutton, beef, or chicken- broth. 

Persons who, from a peculiar weaknefs, or too 
great an irritability of the bowels, are liable to frequent 
returns of this difeafe, mould live temperately, avoiding 
crude fummer fruits, all unwholefome food, and meats 
of hard digeftion. They ought Iikewife to beware of 
cold, moifture, or whatever may obftruct the perfpira- 
tion, and fhould wear flannel next their fkin. All vio- 
lent paftions, as fear, anger, &c. are Iikewife carefully 
to be guarded againft. 
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Vomiting may proceed from various caufes ; as 
excefs in eating and drinking •, foulnefs of the ftomach ; 
the acrimony of the aliments j a tranflation of the 
morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, the eryfipelas, 

or 
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or other difeafes to the ftomach. It may likewife 
proceed from a ldofenefs having been too fuddenly 
(topped ; from the ftoppage of any cuftomary evacu- 
ation, as the bleeding piles, the menfes y Sec. from a 
weaknefsof the ftomach, the cholic, the iliac paftion, 
a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms •, or from any 
kind of poifon taken into the ftomach. It is an ufual 
fymptom of injuries done to the brain ; as contu- 
fions, comprefiions, &c. It is likewife a fymptom of 
wounds, or inflammations of the diaphragm, inteftines, 
fpleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 

Vomiting may bcoccafioned by unufual motions j 
as failing, being drawn backwards in a cart or coach, 
&c. It may likewife be excited by violent paftions, 
or by the idea of naufeous or difagreeable objects, 
efpecially of fuch things as have formerly produced 
vomiting. Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgita- 
tion of the bile into the ftomach : in this cafe, what 
the patient vomits is generally of a yellow or greenifh 
colour, and has a bitter tafte. Perfons who are 
iubject to nervous affections are often fuddenly feized 
with violent fits of vomiting. Laftly, vomiting is a 
common fymptom of pregnancy. In this cafe it ge- 
nerally comes on about two weeks after the ftoppage 
of the menfes> and continues during the firft three or 
four months. 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul ftomach or 
indigeftion, it is not to be considered as a difeafe, 
but as the cure of a difeafe. It ought therefore to be 
promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or thin gruel. 
If this does not put a ftop to the vomiting, a dofe of 
ipecacuanha may be taken, and worked off with weak 
camomile-tea. 

Whem 
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When the retroceffion of the gout, or the obftruc- 
tlon of cuilomary evacuations, occafion vomiting, all 
means muft be ufed to reftore thcfe difcharges ; or 
if that cannot be effected, their place muft be fupplied 
by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the extremi- 
ties in warm water, opening irTues, fetons, perpetual 
blifters, &c. 

When vomitting is the effect of pregnancy, it may 
generally be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the 
body gently open. The bleeding however ought to 
be in fmall quantities at a time, and the purgatives 
mould be of the mildeft kind, as figs, ftewed prunes, 
manna, or fenna. Pregnant women are moil apt to 
vomit in the morning, immediately after getting out 
of bed, which is owing partly to the change of pof- 
ture, but more to the emptinefs of the ftomach. It 
may generally be prevented by taking a difti of cof- 
fee, tea, or fome light breackfaft in bed. Pregnant 
women who are afflicted with vomiting ought be kept 
eufy both in body and mind. They mould nei- 
ther allow their ftomachs to be quite empty, nor 
mould they eat much at once. Cold water is a very- 
proper drink in this cafe •, if the ftomach be weak, a 
little brandy may be added to it. If the fpirits are low, 
and the perfon apt to faint, a fpoonful of cinnamon- 
water, with a little marmalade of quinces or oranges, 
may be taken. 

I? vomiting proceeds from weaknefs of the fto- 
mach, bitters will be of fervice. Peruvian bark in- 
filled in wine or brandy, with as much rhubarb as 
will keep the body gently open, is an execellent medi- 
cine in this cafe. The elixir of vitriol is alfo a good 
medicine. It may be taken in the dofe of fifteen 01 
14 tweit) 
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twenty drops, twice or thrice a^day, in a glafs of wine 
or water. Habitual vorpititigs ate fometimes allevi* 
ated by making oyrlers a principal part of diet. 

A vomiting, which proceeds from acidities in the 
ftomach, is relieved by alkaline purges. The beft 
medicine of this kind is the magnefia alba, a tea-fpoon- 
ful of which may be taken in a dim of tea or a little 
milk, three or four times a-day, or oftener if neceffary, 
to keep the body open. 

When vomiting proceeds from violent paiTions, cr 
affections of the mind, all evacuants muft be carefully 
avoided, efpecially vomits. Thcfe are exceeding dan- 
gerous. The patient in this cafe ought to be kept 
perfectly eafy and quiet, to have the mind toothed, 
and to take fome gentle cordial, as negus, or a little. 
brandy and water, to which a few drops of laudanum 
may occasionally be added. 

When vomiting proceeds from fpafmodic affections 
of the ftomach, mufk, caftor, and other antifpafmodic 
medicines, are of ufe. Warm and aromatic plafters 
have likewife a good effect. The ftomach-plafter 
of the London or Edinburgh difpenfatory may be 
applied to the pit of the ftomach, or a plafter of 
theriaca, which will anfwer rather better. Aromatic 
medicines may likewife be taken inwardly, as cinnamon 
or mint tea, wine with fpiceries boiled in it, &c. 
The region of the ftomach may be rubbed with aether, 
or, if that cannot be had, with ftrong brandy, or 
other fpirits. The belly fhould be fomented with 
warm water, or the patient immerfed up to the breaft 
in a warm bath. 

I have always found the faline draughts taken in 

the act of effervefcer.ee, of fmgular ufe in flopping a 

1 6 vomiting/ 
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vomiting, from whatever caufe it proceeded. Thefe 
may be prepared by diflblvjng a drachm, of the fait of 
tartar [in an ounce and half of frefh lemon juice, and 
adding to it an ounce of peppermint- water, the fame 
quantity of fimple cinnamon-water, and a little white 
fugar. This draught muft be fwallowed before the 
erfervefcence is quite over, and may be repeated every 
two hours, or oftener, if the vomiting be violent. 
A violent vomiting has fome.times been flopped by 
cupping on the region of the ftomach after all other 
means had failed, 

As the leaft motion will often bring on the vomit- 
ing again, even after it has been ftopped, the patient 
muft avoid all manner of action. The diet muft be 
fo regulated as to fit eafy upon the ftomach, and no- 
thing mould be taken that is hard of digeftion. We 
do not however mean that the patient mould live en- 
tirely upon flops. Solid food, in this cafe, often fits 
eafier on the ftomach than liquids. 



CHAP, XXXII. 

OF THE DIABETES, AND OTHER 
DISORDERS OF THE KIDNEYS. 
AND BLADDER. 

THE diabetes is a frequent and exceffive difcharge 
of urine. It is feldom to be met with among 
young people ; but often attacks perfons in the de- 
cline of life, efpecially thofe who follow the more vio- 
lent employments, or have been hard drinkers in 
their youth. 

A a . CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. « — A diabetes is often the confequence 
of acute difeafes, as fevers, fluxes, &c. where the 
patient has fuffered by excei?ive evacuations ; it may 
alfo be occasioned by great fatigue, as ridin g long 
journies upon a hard-troting horfe, carrying heavy 
burdens, running, &c. It may be brought on by 
hard drinking, or the ufe of ftrong ftimulating diu- 
retic medicines, as tincture of canth&rides, fpirits of 
turpentine, and fuch like. It is often the effect of 
drinking too great quantities of mineral waters. 'Many 
imagine that thefe will do them no fervice unlets they 
be drank in great quantities, by which miftake it hap- 
pens that they often occafion worfe difeafes than thofe 
they were intended to cure. In a. word, this difeafe 
may either proceed from too great a laxity of the or- 
gans which fecrete the urine, from fomething that Si- 
mulates the kidneys too much, or from a thin di£ 
folved ftate of the blood, which makes too great a 
quantity of it run off by the urinary paffages. 

SYMPTOMS. In a diabetes, the urine gene- 
rally exceeds in quantity all the liquid food which the 
patient takes. It is thin and pale, of a fweetifh tafte, 
and an agreeable fmeli. The patient-has a continual 
thirft, with fome degree of fever ; his mouth is dry, 
and he fpits frequently a frothy fpittk. The ftrength 
fails, the -appetite decays, and the flefh waftes away 
till the patient is reduced to {kin and bone. There is 
a heat of the bowels ; and 'frequently the loins, tefti- 
cles, and feet are fwelled. 

This difeafe may generally be cured at the begin- 
ning ; but after it has continued long, the cure be- 
comes very difficult. In drunkards, and very old 
people, a perfect cure is not to be expected. 
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. REGIMEN. — — Every tiling that ftimulate: 
urinary paflages, or tends to relax the habit, 
avoided. For this rcafon the pad iild live 

chiefly on folid food. His thirft may be quenched 
with acids ; as forrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar. 
The mucilaginous vegetables, as rice, fago, and fa- 
lop, with milk, are the moft proper food. Of %mm$i 
fubttances, mell-fifh are to be preferred ; as oyfters, 
crabs, &c. 

The drink maybe Briftol-wateh When that can- 
not be obtained^ lime-water, in which a due propor- 
tion of oak-bark has been macerated, may be u r ed. 
The white decoction*, with ifinglafs diflbived in it, 
is likewife a very proper drink. 

« ■ The patient ought daily to take exercife, but it 
mould be fo gentle as not to fatigue him. He mould. 
lie upon a hard bed or matrafs. Nothing hurts the 
kidneys more than lying too foft. A warm dry air, 
the ufeofthe flefli-brufh, and every thing that promotes 
perfpiration, is of fervice. For this reafon the pa- 
tient ought to wear flannel next his flcin. A large 
Strengthening plafter may be applied to the back ; or, 
what will stnfwer better, a great part of the body may 
be wrapt in plafter. 

MEDICINE. Gentle purges, if the patient be 

not too much weakened by the difeafe, have a good 
effect. They may confrft of rhubarb, with cardamum 
feeds, or any other fpiceries, infufed in wine, and 
may be taken in fuch quantity as to keep the body 
gently open. 

The patient mult next have recourfe to aftringents 
s;:d corroborants. Half a drachm of powder made of 

* See Appendix, Wkitt Dtufiim 

A, a- z equal 
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equal parts of allum and the infpif&ted juice comjnoni 

h called Terra Japonica, may be taken four times a- 
day,. or oftener, if the ftomachwill bear it. Til 
lum rr.uft firft be melted' in a crucible; afters 
they may both be pounded together. Along with 
every dofe of this powder the patient may take a tea-' 
cupful of the tincture of rofes*. 

If the patient's ftomnch cannot bear the allum in 
fubftance, whey may be made of it, and taken in the 
dofe of a tea-cupfuJ three or four t'mes a-day. ' The 
allum-whey is prepared by boiling two Engliih quarts 
of milk over a flow fire, with three drachms of allum, 
till the curd feparates. 

Opiates are.of ftrvice in this difeafe,. even though 
the patient refts well. They take ofTfpaim and irrita- 
tion, and at the fame time leiTen the force of the circu- 
lation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum may- 
he taken in a cup of the patient's drink three or four 
times a-day. 

The beft corroborants which we know, are the Pe- 
ruvian bark and wine. A drachm of bark may be 
taken in a glafsof red port or claret three times a-^ay- 
The medicine will be both more efficacious and lefs 
difagreeablej if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid 
elixir of vitriol be added to each dofe. Such as can- 
not take the bark in fubftance may ufe the decoction, 
mixed with an equal quantity of red wine, and fharp- 
ened as above. 
_ 

There is a difeafe pretty incident to. labouring 
people in the decline of life, called an iNCOh- 
T I NE N CT of urine. But this is entirely different 
from a diabates, as the water paffes off involuntarily 

* See Appendix, TmSlure of Ho/a. by 
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ter drops, and does not exceed the ufua! quantity. 
This difeafe is rather troubiefome than dangerous; 
It is owing to a relaxation of thefphinder of the biad- 
xler, and is often the effeft of a palfy. Sometimes it 
proceeds from hurts, or injuries occafioned by blows, 
brmies, preternatural labours, &c. Sometimes it is* 
the cflfe& of a fever. $ may likewife " be occafioned 
by a long ufs of ftrong diuretics, or of Simulating me- 
aicmes injedled into the bladder. 

This difeafe may be mitigated by the tile of aftrin- 
gent and corroborating medicines, fuch as have been 
mentioned above j but we do not remember ever to 
have feen it cured. 

In an incontinency of urine, from whatever caufe 
apiece of fponge ought to be worn, or a bladder ap! 
plied m fuch a manner as to prevent the urine from 
galling and excoriating the parts. 

OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 

It has already been obferved, that a fuppreffion 
of urine may proceed from various- caufes -, as' an in- 
flammation of the- kidneys, or bladder; fmall ftones 
or gravel lodging in the urinary parages, hard %£ 
hmjf m tereap pregnancy," a Tpafm or contrailon 
hUM n ?? 1/ thc r bhdd ^ dotted blood in the 
vefnl\f Jf ' a fwd] ^ of g» Hemorrhoidal 

Some of thefe* cafes require thecarWpr Wu * 
remove the ob^Tng i ^t^^ 
unnc ; but as this inflrument can only be man Jed 
w.thfafetybyperfonsfKiiledin furgervf we S„ 

nothing further of its ufe a r „ ' , *? 

5 "J uicr 01 us uie. A Bougee may be ufed 

A a 3 by 
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by any cautious hand, and will often fucceed better 
than the catheter. 

We would chiefly recommend, in all obftructions 
of urine, fomentations and evacuants. Bleeding, as 
far as the patient's -ftrength will permit, is neceffary, 
efpeciaily when there are fymptoms of topical in- 
flammation. Bleeding in this cafe not only abates 
the fever, by lenening the force of the circulation,, 
but, by relaxing the folids, it takes off the fpafm or 
ftri(5lure upon the veffels which occafioned the ob- 
aon. 

After, bleeding, fomentations muft be ufed. 
Theit may either confift of warm water alone, or of 
ffcions of mild vegetables •, as mallows, camomile- 
er's, &c. Cloths dipped in thefe may either be 
iedtothe part affected, or a large bladder filled 
i the decoction may be kept continually upon it. 
Some pur the herbs themfelves into a flannel-bag, and 
apply them to the part, which is far from being a bad 
method. Thefe continue longer warm than cloths dip- 
ped in the decoction, and at the fame time keep the 
part equally moift, 

In all ob&ru&ions of urine, the body ought to he 
kept open. This is not however to be attempted by 
ftrong purgatives, but by emollient clyfters, or gentle, 
inrufior.s of fenna and manna. Clyfters in this cafe not 
onlv open the body, but anfwer the purpofe of an in- 
ternal fomentation, and greatly afiift in removing the 
fpafmsofthe bladder and parts adjacent. 

The food muft be light, and taken in fmall quan- 
tities. The drink may be weak broth, or" decoctions 
and infufions of mucilaginous vegetables, as marfh- 
mallow roots, lime-tree buds, tic. A tea-fpoonful ot 
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Che fweet fpitjts of nitre, or a drachm of CafKIe foap, 
may be frequently put into the patient's drink \ and, 
if there be no inflammation, he may drink fmall gin- 
punch without acid. 

Persons fubjecl to a fuppreffion of urine ought to 

very temperate. Their diet fhould be light, and 

r liquor diluting. They fhould avoid all acids 

i auftere wines, fhould take fufiicient exercife, lis 

hard, and avoid fl udy and fedentary occupations. 

OF THE GRAVEL AND STONE. 

. When fmall ftones are lodged in the kidneys, or 
difcharged along with the urine, the patient is faid to 
be afflicled with the gravel. If one of thefc fto'nes 
happens to make a lodgment in the bladder for fome 
time, it accumulates freth matter, and at lengrh be- 
comes too large to pafs ofFwith the urine. In this 
cafe the patient is faid to have the ftone. 

CAUSES.— — The /tone and gravel may be oc- 
cafioned by high living; the ufe of ftrong aftringent 
es; a fedehtary life -, lying too hot, feft, or too 
much on the back ; the conftant ufe of water impreg- 
nated with earthy or flony particles-, aliments of an 
aftringent or windy nature, &c. It may likewife pro- 
ceed from an hereditary difpofition. Perfons in 
decline of life, and thofe who have been much afHifled 
^with the gout or rheumatifm, are mo/l liable to it. 

SYMPTOMS.-, Small fbnes or gravel in th Q 

kidneys occafion pain in the loins r ficknefs ; vomit- 
ing •, and fometimes bloody urine. VJhen the ilone 
defcends into the ureter, and is too large to pafs along 
with cafe, all the above fymptoms are increafed •, the 
pain extends towards the bladder - 3 the thigh and leg 
A a 4 of 
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of the affe&ed fide are benumbed j the tefticles are 
drawn upwards, and the urine is obftructed. 

A stone in the bladder is known from a pain, at 
the time, as well as before and after making water ; 
from the urine coming away by drops, or flopping 
luddenly when it was running in a full ftream -, by a 
violent pain in the neck of the bladder upon motion, 
especially on horfeback, or in a- carriage on a rough 
road •, from a white, thick, copious, {linking, mu- 
cous fediment in the urine ; from an itching in the 
top- of the penis •, from bloody urine ; from an incli- 
nation to go to ftool during the difcharge of urine ; 
from the patient's parting his urine more eafily when 
lying than in an ere<5t pofture -, from a kind of con- 
vulfive motion occafioned by the fharp pain in dif- 
charging the laft drops of the urine •, and laftly, from 
founding or fearching with the catheter. 

REGIMEN. — — Perfons affiled with the gravel 
or ftone mould avoid aliments of a windy or heating 
nature, as fait meats, four fruits, &c. Their diet 
ought chiefly to confift of fuch things as tend to pro- 
mote the fecretion of urine, and to keep the body 
open. Artichokes, afparagus, fpinnage, lettuce, parf- 
ley, fuccory, purflane, turnips, potatoes, carrots, 
and radimes, may be fafely eat. Onions, leeks, ^and 
cellcry are, in this cafe, reckoned medicinal. The 
moft proper drinks are whey, butter-milk, milk and 
water, barley-water j decodlions or infufions of the 
roots of mar m-mallows, parfley, liquorice, or of other 
mild mucilaginous vegetables, as linfeed, lime-tree 
buds or leaves, ore. If the patient has been accuf- 
tomed to generous liquors, he may drink fmall gin- 
punch without acid. 
*■ Gentle 
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Gentle exercife is proper ; but violent motion is 
apt to occafion bloody urine. We would therefore 
advife that it mould be taken in moderation. Perfons 
afflicted with pravel often pafs a great number of 
ftones after riding on horfeback, or in a carriage -, 
but thofe who have a (tone in the bladder are fel- 
dom able to bear thefe kinds of exercife. Where 
there is a hereditary tendency to this difeafe, a feden- 
tary life ought never to be indulged. Were people 
careful, upon the firft fymptoms of gravel, to ob- 
serve a proper regimen of diet, and to take fufncient 
exercife, it might often be carried off, or, at leafiv 
prevented from mLreafmg ; but if the fame courfc 
which go aborted the dileafe'be perfifted in, it mull be 
aggravated. 

MEDICINE. -Iti what is called a fit of the 

gravel, which is commonly occasioned by a ftone 
flicking in the ureter or fome part of the urinary paf- 
fages, the patient muft be bled, Warm fomentations 
Ihould likevvife be applied to the part affecled, emol- 
lient clyfters adminiftered, and diluting mucilaginous 
liquors drank, &c. The treatment of this cafe has 
been fully pointed out under the articles, inflammation 
of the kidneys and bladder \ to which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte advifes patients who are fubjeel to 
frequent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no 
kono in the bladder, to drink every morning, two or 
three hours before breakfaft, an Englifh pint of oyfter 
or cockle-fhel! lime-water. The Doftor very juftly 
obferves, that though this quantity might be too 
frnall to have any fenfibte effecl; in difiblving a (lone 
in the bladder, yet it may very probably prevent its 
growth. 

When 
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Whin a (tone is formed in the bladder, the Doc- 
tor recommends Alicant ioap, and oyiter or cockle- 
Iheli lime-water*, to be taken in the following man- 
ner : The patient muft fwallow every day, in any form 
that is leaft difagreeable, an ounce of the internal part 
of Alicant foap, and drink three or four Englifh pints 
of oyfter or cockle-fhell lime-water. The foap is to 
be divided into three dofes ; the largeft to be taken 
failing in the morning early ; the fecond at noon ; 
and the third at feven in the evening ; drinking above 
each dofe a large draught of the lime-water ; the re- 
mainder of which he may take any time betwixt dinner 
and fupper, inftead of other liquor§. 

The patient mould begin with a fmaller quantity of 
the lime-water and foap than that mentioned above j 
at firft an Englifti pint of the former, and three 
drachms of the latter, may be taken daily. This 
quantity, however, he may increafe by degrees, and 
ought to perfevere in the ufe of thefe medicines, efpe- 
cially if he finds any abatement of his complaints, for 
feveral months •, nay, if the ftone be very large, for 
years. It may likewife be proper for the ,patient, if 
he be feverely pained, not only to begin with the 
foap and lime-water in fmall quantities, but to take 
the fecond or third lime-water inftead of the firft. 
However, after he has been for fome time accuf- 
temed to thefe medicines, he may not only take the 
firft water, but, if he finds he can eafily bear it, 
heighten its diffolving power ftill more by pouring it. a 
fecond time on frefh. calcined fhells. 

The cauftic alkali, or foap-lees, is the medicine 
chiefly in vogue at prefentfor the ftone. It is of a very 

* See Appendix, Lime-Water. 

aciid 
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acrid nature, and ought therefore to be given in fome 
gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; as veal- broth, 
new milk:, linfsed-tea, a folution of gum-arabic, or a 
deccxftion of marfh- mallow roots. The patient mud 
begin with (mall dofes of the lees, as thirty or forty- 
drops, and increafe by degrees, as far as the ftomach 
will bear it*. 

Though the foap-lees and lime-water are the mod 
powerful medicines which have hitherto been difco- 
vered tor the ftone •, yet there are fome things of a 
morefim;>le nature, which in certain cafes are found 
to be beneficial and therefore defervc a trial. An 
infuiion of the "feeds of daucus jyhejlris, or wild carrot, 
fweetened with honey, hns been found to give confi- 
derable eafe in crfes where the ftomach could not bear 
any thing of an acrid nature. A decoction of raw cof- 
fee-berries taken morning and evening, to the quantity 
of eight or ten ounces, with ten drops of fweet fpirit of 
nitre, has likewife been found very efficacious in bring- 
ing away large quantities of earthy matter in flakes. 
Honey is likewife found to be of conilderable fervice, 
and may be taken in gruel, or in any ether form that is 
more agreeable. 

*«• 

The only other medicine which we mall mention 
is the uva ur/l. It has been greatly extolled of late 
both for the gravel and (lone. It feems, however, to 
be, in aH re/peels, inferior to the foap and lime-water ; 
but it is lefs difagreeable, and has frequently, to my 

* ^ The caufcic alkali may be prepared by mixing two parts of 

quick , one of potatoes, and fuffermg them to fHnd till the 

mm be formed, which mull be carefully filtrated'" before it be 

ofed. If the folution does not happen readily, a faali quantity of 

water may be added to the mixture. 

knowledge, 
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knowledge, relieved gravelly complaints. It is gener- 
ally taken in powder from half a drachm to a whole 
drachm, two or three times a-day. It may however be 
taken to the quantity of feven or eight drachms a-day, 
with great fafety and good effect. 



C H AT. XXXIII. 

OF INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES 

OF BLOOD. 

PONTANEOUS, or involuntary, difcharges of 
blood, often happen from various parts of the 
body. Thefe however are fo far from being always 
dangerous, that they prove often falutary. When 
iuch difcharges are critical, which is frequently the- 
cafe in fevers, they ought not to be Hopped. Nor 
indeed is it proper at any time to flop them, unlefs 
they be fo great as to endanger the patient's life. Mod 
people, afraid of the fmaileft difcharge of blood from" 
4ny part of the body, fly immediately to the ufe of 
jftyptic and aflringent medicines, by which means an 
inflammation of the brain, or fome other fatal difeafe, is 
cccafioned, which, had the difcharge been allowed to 
go on, might have been prevented. 

Periodical difcharges of blood, from whatever 
part of the body they proceed, muft not be (lopped. 
They are always the efforts of Nature to relieve her- 
felf ; and fatal difeafes have often been the confe- 
quence of obstructing them. It may indeed be fome- 
times neceffary to check the violence of fuch dif- 
charges •, but even this requires the greateft caution. 
Inftances might be given where the flopping of a 

fmall 
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fmall periodical flux of blood, from one of the fingers, 
hus proved fatal. 

In the early peiiod of life, .bleeding at the nofe is 
very common. Thofe who are farther advanced in 
years are more liable to haemoptoe, or difcharge of 
blood from the lungs. After the middle period of 
life, hemorrhoidal fluxes are moft common •, and in 
the decline of life, difcharges of blood from the urinary 
parages. 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from 
very different, and often from quite oppofite caufes. 
Sometimes they are owing to a particular conilruction 
of the body, as. a fanguine temperament, laxity of the 
vefTels, a plethoric habit, &c. At other times they 
proceed from a determination of the blood towards one 
particular part, as the head, the hemorrhoidal veins, 
&c. They may like wife proceed from an inflamma- 
tory difpofltion of the blood, in which cafe there is 
generally fome degree of fever -, this likewife happens 
when the flux is occasioned by an obftructed perfpira- 
tion, or a ftri&ure upon the fkin, the bowels, or any- 
particular part of the fyftem. 

But a diflblved ftate of the blood will likewife 
occafion hemorrhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the 
dyfentery, the fcurvy, the malignant fmall-pox, dzc. 
there are often very great difcharges of blood from 
different parts of the body. They may likewife be 
brought on by too liberal an ufe of medicines which 
tend to difTolve the blood, as cantharides, the vola- 
tile alkaline falts, &c. Food of an acrid or irritating 
quality may likewife occafion hemorrhages •, as alio 
Ilrong purges and vomits, or any thing that greatly 
Simulates the bowels. 

Violent 
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Violent paffions or agitations of the mind will 
likewife have this effect. Thefe often caufe bleeding 
at the nofe, and I have known them fometimes ccca- 
iion an hemorrhage in the brain. Violent efforts of 
the body, by overtraining or hurting the veflels, may 
have the fame effecT:, especially when the body is long 
kept in an unnatural pofture, as hanging the head very 
low, &c. 

The cure of an haemorrhage muft be adapted to 
its caufe. When it proceeds from too much blood, 
or a tendency to inflammation, bleeding with gentle 
purges, and other evacuations, will be nece{Tary. It 
will likewife be proper for the patient in this cafe to 
live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ftrong 
liquors, and food that is of an acrid, hot, or ftimulating 
quality. The body fhould be kept cool, and the mind 
eafy. 

When an haemorrhage is owing to a putrid or dif- 
folved ftate of the blood, the patient ought to live 
chiefly upon acid fruits with milk, and vegetables of 
a nouriming nature, as fago, falop, &c. His drink 
may be wine diluted with water, and fharpened with 
thejuice of lemon, vinegar, or fpirits of vitriol. 1 he 
beft medicine in this cafe is the Peruvian bark, which 
may be taken according to the urgency of the fymp- 
•toms. 

When a flux of blood is the cflfeeT: of acrid food, 
or of ftrong ftimulating medicines, the cure is to^ be 
effected byfoft and mucilaginous diet. The patient 
may likewife take frequently about the bulk of a nut- 
meg of Locatelli's balfam, or the fame quantity of 
fperraa-eeti. 

When 
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When an obstructed perfpiration, or a ftricture 
upon any part of the fyftem, is the caufe of an ha;, 
monhage, it may be removed by drinking warm dilut- 
ing liquors, lying a- bed, bathing the extremities in 
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warm water, 6V c. 

OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 



Bleeding at the nofe is commonly preceded by 
fome degree of quicknefs of the pulfe, fluming in 
the face, pulfation of the temporal arteries, heavinefs in 
the head, dimnefs of the light, heat and itching of the 
noftrils, &c. 

To perfons who abound with blood this difcharge 
is very falutarp. It often cures a vertigo, the head- 
ach, a phrenzy, and even an epilepfy. In fevers, 
where there is a great determination of blood towards 
the head, it is of the utmoft fervice. It is likewife 
beneficial in inflammations of the liver and fpleen, and 
often in the gout and rheumatifm. In all difeafes 
where bleeding is necefTary, a fpontaneous difcharge of 
blood from the nofe is of much more fervice than the 
fame quantity let with a lancet. 

In a difcharge of blood from the nofe, the great 
point is to determine whether it ought to be flopped 
or not. It is a common practice to ftop the bleeding, 
without considering whether it be a difeafe, or the 
cure of the difeafe. This conduct proceeds from 
fear •, but it has often bad, and fometimes fatal con- 
fequences. 

When a difcharge of blood from the nofe happens 

in an inflammatory difeafe, there is always reafon to 

believe that it may prove falutary ♦, and therefore it 

J 5 mould 
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fhould be fuffered to go on, at Jeaft as long as the pa- 
tient is not weakened by it. 

When it happens to perfons in perfect: health, who 
are full of blood, it ought not to be fuddenly {lopped, 
efpecially if the fymptoms of plethora, mentioned 
above, have preceded it. In this cafe it cannot be 
flopped without rifking the patient's life. 

In fine, whenever bleeding at the nofe relieves any 
bad fymptorn, and does not proceed fo far as to endan- 
ger the patient's life, it ought not to be flopped. But 
when it returns frequently, or continues till the pulfe' 
becomes low, the extremities begin to grow cold, the 
lips pale, or the patient complains of being fick, or 
faint, it muft immediately be (lopped. 

For this purpofe the patient mould be fet nearly up- 
right, with his head reclining a little, and his legs im- 
merfed in water about the warmth of new milk. His 
hands ought likewife to be put in lukewarm water, and 
his garters may be tied a little tighter than ufual. 
Ligatures may be applied to the arms, about the place 
where they are ufually made for bleeding, and with 
nearly the fame degree of tightnefs. Thefe muft be 
gradually flackened as the blood begins to flop, and re- 
moved entirely as foon as it gives over. 

Sometimes dry Lint put up the noftrils will flop 
the bleeding. When this does not fucceed, doflils of 
lint dipped in ftrong fpirits of wine, may be put up 
the noftrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be 
dipped in brandy. Blue vitriol diflblved in water may 
likewife be ufed for this purpofe, or a tent dipped in 
the white of an egg well beat up, may be rolled in 
a powder made of equal parts of while fugar, burnt 
12 allum, 
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allum, and white vitriol, and put up the noflril from 
whence the blood iiTues. 

Internal medicines can hardly be of ufe here, as 
they have feldom time to operate. It may not how- 
ever be amifs to give the patient half an ounce of 
Glauber's fait, and the fame quantity of manna, dif- 
folved in four or five ounces of barley-water. This 
may be taken at a draught, and repeated, if it does 
not operate, in a few hours. Ten or twelve grains of 
nitre may be taken in a glafs of cold water and vi- 
negar every hour, or oftener, if the flomach wilt bear 
it. If a flronger medicine be neceffary, a tea-cupful 
of the tincture of rofes, with twenty or thirty drops of 
the weak fpirit of vitriol, may be taken every hour. 
When thefe things cannot be had, the patient may 
drink water, with a little common fait in it, or equal 
parts of water and vinegar. 

If the genitals be immerfed for fome time in cold 
water, it will generally flop a bleeding at the nofe. I 
have feldom know this fail. 

Sometimes, when the bleeding is flopped out- 
wardly, it continues inwardly. This is very trouble- 
fome, and requires particular attention, as the patient 
is apt to be fuffbeated with the blood, efpecially if he 
falls afleep, which he is very ready to do after lofing a 
great quantity of blood. 

When the patient is in danger of fuffocating from 
the blood getting into his throat, the paffages may be 
flopped by drawing threads up the noftrils, and bring- 
ing them out at the mouth, then fattening pieces of 
fpunge, or fmall rolls of linen cloth to their extremi- 
ties •, afterwards drawing them back, and tying them 
on the outfide with a fufficient degree of tightnefs. 

B b After 
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After the bleeding is flopped, the patient ought 
to be kept as eafy and quiet as poffible. He fhould 
not pick his nofe, nor take away the tents or clotted 
blood, till they fall off of their own accord, and fhould 
not lie with his head low. 

Those who are affected with frequent bleeding at 
the nofe ought to bathe their feet often in warm water, 
and to keep th p m warm and dry. They ought to 
wear nothing tight about their necks, to keep their 
body as much in an erect pofture as poffible, and ne- 
ver to view any object obliquely. If they have too 
much blood, a vegetable diet, with now and then a 
cooling purge, is the fafeft way to leflen it. 

But when the difeafe proceeds from a thin diflblved 
ftate of the blood, the diet mould be rich and nourifh- 
ing ; as ftrong broths and jellies, fago-gruel with wine 
and fugar, &c. Infufions of the Peruvian bark In wine 
ought likewife to be taken and perfifted in for a con- 
fiderable time. 

OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND 
PILES. 

A discharge of blood from the hcemorrhoidal 
veftels is called the bleeding piles. When the ve/Tels on- 
ly fwell, and difcharge no blood, but are exceeding 
painful, the difeafe is called the blind files. 

Persons of a loofe fpungy fibre, of a bulky fize, 
who live high, and lead a fedentary inactive life, are 
moft fubject. to this difeafe. It is often owing to a 
hereditary difpofition. Where this is the cafe, it 
attacks perfons more early in life than when it is ac- 
cidental. Men are more liable to it than women, 

efpecially 
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efpecially thofe of a fanguine plethoric habit, or of a 
melancholy difpqlition. 

The piles may be occafioned by an excefs of blood, 
by ftrong aloetic purges, high-feafoned food, drink- 
ing rreat quantities of fweet wines, the neglect of 
bleeding, or other cuftomary evacuations, much rid- 
ing, great coftivenefs, or any thing that occafions 
hard or difficult ftools. Anger, grief, or other violent 
paffions, will likewife occafion the piles. I have often 
known them brought on by cold, efpecially about the 
feat. A pair of thin breeches will excite the diforder 
in a perfon who is fubject to it, and fometimes even in 
thofe who never had it before. Pregnant women are 
often afflicted with the piles. 

A flux of blood from the anus is not always to oe 
treated as a difeafe. It is even more falutary than 
bleeding at the nofe, and often prevents or carries 
off difeafes. It is peculiarly beneficial in the gout, 
rheumatifm, afthma, and hypochondriacal complaints, 
and often proves critical in colics, and inflammatory 
fevers. 

In the management of the patient, regard mud be 
had to his habit of body, his age, ftrength, and man- 
ner of living. A difcharge which might be excemVe 
and prove hurtful to one, may be very moderate, 
and even falutary to another. That only is to be 
efteemed dangerous which continues too long, and 
is in fuch quantity as to wafte the patient's ftrength, 
hurt the digeftion, nutrition, and other functions ne- 
ceffary to life. 

When this is the cafe, the difcharge muft be check- 
ed by a proper regimen, and aftringent medicines. 
B b 2 The 
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The DIET muft be cool but nourtming, confining 
chiefly of bread, milk, cooling vegetables and broths. 
The DRINK may be chalybeate water, orange-whey, 
decoctions or infufions of the aftringent and mucila- 
ginous plants, as the tormentil root, biftort, the marfh- 
mallow-roots, &c. 

Old conierve of red rofes is a very good medicine . 
in this cafe. It may be mixed with new milk, and 
taken in the quantity of an ounce three or four times 
a-day. This medicine is in no great repute, owing 
to its being feldorn taken in fuch quantity as to produce 
any effects ; but when taken as here directed, and 
duly perfrfted in, I have known it perform very extra- 
ordinary cures in violent haemorrhages, efpecially when 
affifted by the tincture of rofes •, a teacupful of which 
may be taken about an hour after every dofe of the 
conierve. 

The Peruvian bark islikewife proper in this cafe, 
both as a ftrengthener and aftringent. Half a drachm 
of it may be taken in a glais of red-wine, fharpened 
with a few drops of the elixir of vitriol, three or four 

times a-day. 

The bleeding piles are fometimes periodical, and • 
return regularly once a-month, or once in three 
ueeks,. In this cafe they are always to be confiuered 
isa falutary difcharge, and by no means to be flop- 
ped. Seme have entirely ruined their health by flop- 
ping a periodical difcharge of blood from the hemorr- 
hoidal veins. 

In the blind piles bleeding is generally of ufe. The 

rnuft; be light and thin, and the drink cool and 

.ting. It is likewife neceffary that the body be 
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kept p.ently -open. This may be done by final! dofes 
of the flowers of brimftone and cream of tartar. Thefe 
may be mixed in equal quantities, and a tea-fpcon- 
ful taken two or three times a-day, or oftener if 
necefTary. Or an ounce of the flowers of brimftone 
and half an ounce of purified nitre may be mixed 
with three or four ounces of the lenitive electuary, 
and a tea-fpoonful of it taken three or four times 
a-day. 

Emollient clyfters are here likewife beneficial ; but 
there is fometimes fuch an aftriction of the anus, that 
they cannot be thrown up. In this cafe I have known 
a vomit have a very good effect. 

When the piles are exceeding painful and (welled, 
rot difcharge nothing, the patient muft fit over the 
fleams of warm water. He may likewife apply a 
linen cloth dipped in warm fpirits of wine to the part, 
or poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried 
with butter. If thefe do' not produce a difcharge, 
and the piles appear large, leeches muft be applied 
as near them as pomble, or, if they will fix upon the 
piles themfelves, fo much the better. When leeches 
will not fix, the piles may be opened with a lancet. 
The operation is very eafy, and is attended with no 
danger. 

a 

Various ointments, and other external applica- 
tions, are recommended in the piles •, but I do not 
remember to have feen any effects from thefe worth 
mentioning. Their principal ufe is to keep the part 
moift, which may be done as well by a foft poultice, 
or an emollient cataplafm. When the pain however 
is very great, a liniment made of two ounces of 
B b 3 emollient 
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emollient ointment, and half an ounce of liquid 
laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an egg, may be 
applied. 

SPITTING OF BLOOD. 

We mean here to treat of that difcharge of blood 
from the lungs only which is called an htemoptoe, or 
fpit ting of blood. Perfons of a {lender make, and a 
Jax fibre, who have long necks and ftrait breads, are 
moil liable to this difeafe. It is mofL common in the 
fpring, and generally attacks people before they arrive 
at the prime or middle period of life, It is a common 
obfervation, that thofe who have been fubjecl; to bleed- 
ing at the nofe when young, are afterwards moft liable 
to an hasmoptoe. 

CAUSES.- An hasmoptoe may proceed from 

excefs of blood, from a peculiar weaknefs of the 
lungs, or a bad conformation of the breaft. It is 
often occafioned by exceflive drinking, running, 
wreftling, finging, or fpeaking aloud. Such as have 
weak lungs ought to avoid all violent exertions of 
that organ, as they value life. They fhould likewife 
guaid againft violent paflions, exceflive drinking, and 
every thing that occafions a rapid circulation of the 
blood. 

This difeafe may likewife proceed from wounds of 
the lungs. Thefe may either be received from with- 
out, or they may be occasioned by hard bodies getting 
unto the wind pipe, and fo falling down upon the 
lungs, and hurting that tender organ. The ob- 
ftruclion of any cuftomary evacuation may occafion 
a fpitting of blood •, as neglect of bleeding or 
purging at the ufual feafons, the ftoppage of the 

bleeding 
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bleeding piles in men, or the menfes in women, &c. 
It may Jikewife proceed from a polypus, fcirrhous 
concretions, or any thing that obftrucls the circu- 
lation of the blood in the lungs. It is often the effecT: 
of a long and violent cough ; in which cafe it is gene- 
rally the forerunner of a confumption. A violent 
degree of cold fuddenly applied to the external parts 
• of the body will occafion an hcemoptoe. It may 
likewife be occafioned by breathing air which is too 
much rariiied to be able properly to expand the 
lungs. This is often the cafe with thofe who 
work in hot places, as furnaces, glafs-houfes, or 
the like. It may likewife happen to fuch as afcend 
to the top of very high mountains, as the Peak of 
TenerifT, &c. 

Spitting of blood is not always to be confidered 
as a primary difeafe. It is often only a fymptom, 
and in fome difeafes not an unfavourable one. This 
is the cafe in pleurifies, peripneumonies, and fundry 
other fevers. In a dropfy, fcurvy, or confumption, 
it is a bad fymptom, and mews that the lungs are 
ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. Spitting of blood is gene- 
rally preceded by a (enCe of weight, and oppreffion^f 
the breaft, a dry tickling cough, hoarfenefs, and "a 
difficulty of breathing. Sometimes it is uihered in 
with fhivering, coldnefs of the extremities, coftive- 
nefs, great laffitude, flatulence, pain of the back 
and loins, &c. As thefe fhew a general ftri&ure 
upon the velTels, and a tendency of the blood to 
inflammation, they are commonly the forerunners of 
a very copious^ difcharge. The above fymptomsdo 
not attend a difcharge of blood from the gums or 
B b 4 fauces. 
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fauces, by which means thefe may always be diftin- 
guifhed from an haemoptoe. Sometimes the blood 
that is fpit up is thin, and of a florid red colour ; 
and at, other times it is thick, and of a dark or 
blackim colour •, nothing however can be inferred 
from this circumftance, but that the blood has lain a 
longer or ihorter time in the breaft before it was dis- 
charged. 

Spitting of blood, in a ftrong healthy perfon, 
of a found conftitution, is not very dangerous ; but 
when it attacks the tender and delicate, or perfons of 
a weak lax fibre, it is with difficulty removed. When 
it proceeds from a fcirrhus or polypus of the lungs, 
it is bad. The danger is greater when the difcharge 
proceeds from the rupture of a large veflel than of a 
fmall one. When the extravafated blood is not fpit 
up, but lodges in the breaft, it corrupts, and greatly 
increafes the danger. When the blood proceeds from 
an ulcer in the lungs, it is generally fatal. 

REGIMEN. The patient ought to be kept 

cool and eafy. Every thing that heats the body or 
quickens the circulation, increafes the danger. The 
mind ought likewife to be foothed, and every occafion 
of exciting the paffions avoided. The diet mould be 
foft, cooling, and flender ; as rice boiled with milk, 
fmall broths, barley-gruels, panado, &c. The diet, 
in this cafe, can fcarce be too low, Even water- 
gruel is fufficient to fupport the patient for fome 
days. All ftrong liquors muft be avoided. The pa- 
tient may drink milk and water, barley-water, whey, 
butter-milk, and fuch like. Every thing however 
ihouldbe drank cold, and in fmall quantities at a 

time. 
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time. He mould obferve the ftricteft filence, or at 
leaft fpeak with a very low voice. 

MEDICINE. This, like the other involun- 
tary difcharges of blood, ought not to be fuddenly 
{lopped by aftringent medicines. More mifchief is 
often done by thefe than if it were fuffered to go on. 
It may however proceed fo far as to weaken the pa- 
tient, and even endanger his life, in which cafe pro- 
per means muft be ufed for retraining it. 

The body fnould be kept gently open by laxative 
diet-, as roafted apples, ftewed prunes, and fuch like. 
If thefe fnould not have the defired effect, a tea- 
fpoonful of the lenitive electuary may be taken twice 
or thrice a-day, as is found neceflary. If the bleed- 
ing proves violent, ligatures may be applied to the 
extremities, as directed for a bleeding at the nofe. 

If the patient be hot or feveriih, bleeding and fmail 
dofes of nitre will be of ufe ; a fcruple or half a drachm 
of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordinary drink 
twice or thrice a-day. His drink may -Iikewife be 
fharpened with acids, as juice of lemon, or a few 
drops of the fpirit of vitriol •, or he may take frequent- 
ly a cup of the tincture of rofes. 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water has 
iikewife a very good effect in this difeafe. Opiates 
too arefometimes beneficial ; but thefe mud be admi- 
niftered with caution. Ten or twelve drops of lauda- 
num may be given in a cup of barley-water twice a- 
day, and continued for fome time, provided they be 
found beneficial. 

The conferve of rofes is Iikewife a very good me- 
dicine in this cafe, provided it be taken in fufftcient 
quantity, and long enough perfifted. in. It may be 

taken 
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taken tcr the quantity of three or four ounces a-day ; 
and if the patient be troubled with a cough, it mould 
be made into an electuary with baliamic fyrup, and a 
little of the fyrup of poppies. 

- If ftronger aftringents be necefTary, fifteen or 
twenty drops of the acid elixir of vitriol may be given 
in a glafs of water, three or four times a-day. 

Those who are fubjeel: to frequent returns of this 
difeafe, mould avoid all excefs. Their diet mould 
be light and cool, confifting chiefly of milk and ve- 
getables. Above all, let them be aware of vigorous 
efforts of the body, and violent agitations of the 
mind. 

VOMITING OF BLOOD. 

This is not fo common as the other difcharges of 
blood which have already been mentioned ; but it is 
very dangerous, and requires particular attention. 

Vomiting of blood is generally preceded by pain 
of the ftomach, ficknefs, and naufea •, and is accom- 
panied with great anxiety, and frequent fainting 
fits. 

This difeafe is fometimes periodical ; in which 
eafe it is lefs dangerous. It often proceeds from an 
obftructi on of the menfes in women; and fometimes 
from the flopping of the hemorrhoidal flux in men. 
It may be occafioned by any thing that greatly ftimu- 
Jates or wounds the ftomach, as ftrong vomits or 
purges, acrid poifons, fharp or hard fubftances taken 
into the ftomach, &c. It is often the efFecl: of ob- 
structions in the liver, the fpleen, or fome of the other 
vifcera. It may likewife proceed from external vio- 
lence, 
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lence, as blows or bruifes, or from any of the caufes 
which produce inflammation. In hyfteric women 
vomiting of blood is a very common, but by no means 
a dangerous fymptom. 

A great part of the danger in this difeafe arifes 
from the extravafated blood lodging in the bowels, 
and becoming putrid, by which means a dyfentery or 
putrid fever may be occafioned. The beft way of 
preventing this, is to keep the body gently open, by 
frequently exhibiting emollient clyfters. Purges mull 
not be given till the difcharge is ftopt, othei wife they 
will irritate the ftomach, and increafe the diforder. 
All the food and drink muft be of a mild cooling 
nature, and taken in fmall quantities. Even drink- 
ing cold water has fometimes proved a remedy, but it 
will fucceed better when fharpened with the fpirits of 
vitriol. When there are figus of an inflammation, 
bleeding may be neceflary ; but the patient's weak- 
nefs will feldom permit it. Opiates may be of ufe ; 
but they muft be given in very fmall dofes, as four or 
five drops of liquid laudanum twice or thrice a- 
day. 

After the difcharge is over, as the patient is ge- 
nerally troubled witli gripes, occafioned by the acri- 
mony of the blood lodged in the inteftines, gentle 
purges will be neceflary. 



OF BLOODY URINE. 

This is a difcharge of blood from the vefTels of the 
kidneys or bladder, occafioned by their being either 
tnlarged, broken, or eroded. It is more or lefs 

dangerous 
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dangerous according to the different circumftances 
ich attend it. 

When pure blood is voided fuddenly without in- 
terruption and without pain, it proceeds from the kid- 
neys ; but if the blood be in fmall quantity, of a 
dark colour, and emitted with heat and pain about 
the bottom of the belly, it proceeds from the bladder. 
When bloody urine is occasioned by a rough flone 
ending from the kidneys to the bladder, which 
wounds the ureters, it is attended with a fharp pain in 
the back, and difficulty of making water, if the coats 
ot the bladder are hurt by a ftone, and the bloody 
urine follows, it is attended with the mod acute pain, 
and a previous ftoppage of urine. 

Bloody urine may likewife be occasioned by falJs, 
blows, the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard 
riding, or any violent motion. It may alfo proceed 
from ulcers of the bladder, from a ftone lodged in the 
kidneys, or from violent purges, or fharp diuretic 
medicines, especially cantharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with fome degree 
of danger : but it is peculiarly fo when mixed with 
purulent matter, as this fhews an ulcer fomewhere in 
the urinary paffages. Sometimes this difcharge pro- 
ceeds from excefs of blood, in which ?afe it is rather 
to be considered as a falutary evacuation than a difeafe 
If the difcharge however be very great, it may wafte" 
tne patient's ftrength, and occafion an ill habit of bo- 
dy, a dropfy, or a confumption. 

The treatment of this diforder muft be varied 
according to the different caufes from which it pro- 
ceeds, 

When 
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When t it is owing to a ftone in the bladder, the care 
depends upon an operation ; a description of which 
would be foreign to our purpofe. 

If it be attended with plethora, and fymptoms of 
inflammation, bleeding will be necefTary. The body 
muft likewife be kept open by emollient clyfters, or 
cooling purgative medicines •,- as cream of tartar, 
rhubarb, manna, or imall dofes of lenitive elec- 
tuary. 

When bloody urine proceeds from a difTolved ftate 
of the blood, it is commonly the fymptom of fome 
malignant difeafe •, as the fmall- pox, a putrid fever* 
or the like. In this cafe the patient's life depends on 
the liberal ufe of the Peruvian bark and acids, as has 
already been ftiewn. 

When there is reafon to fufpefc an ulcer in the kid- 
neys or bladder, the patient's diet muft be cool, and 
his drink of a foft, healing, balfamic quality, as de- 
coctions of marfh-mallow roots with liquorice, folu- 
tions of gum-arabic, &c. Three ounces of marfh- 
mallow roots, and half an ounce of liquorice, may be 
boiled in two Englifn quarts of water to one ; two 
ounces of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of purified 
nitre, may be difTolved in the ftrained liquor, and a 
tea-cupful of it taken four or five times a-day. 

The early ufe of aftringents in this difeafe has 
often bad confequences. When the flux is flopped 
too foon, the grumous blood, by being confined in 
the veffels, may produce inflammations, abfcefs, anri 
ulcers. If however the cafe be urgent, or the patient 
feems to fufFer from the lofs of blood, gentle aftrin- 
gents may be neceffary. In this cafe the patient may 

take 
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take three or four ounces of lime water, with half an 
ounce of the tincture of Peruvian bark, three times 
a-day. 



OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. 

This difeafe prevails in the fpring and autumn, 
It is moft common in marmy countries, where, after 
hot and dry fummers, it is apt to become epidemic. 
Perfons are moft liable to it who are much expofed to 
the night-air, or who live in places where the air is 
confined and unwholfome. Hence it often proves 
fatal in camps, on fhipboard, in jails, hofpitals, and 
fuch like places. 

CAUSES. — — The dyfentery may be occasioned 
by any thing that obftructs the perfpiration, or ren- 
ders the humours putrid ; as damp beds, wet cloths, 
unwholefome diet, air, &c. But it is moft frequntly 
communicated by infection. This ought to make 
people extremely cautious in going near fuch perfons 
as labour under the difeafe. Even the fmell of the 
patient's excrements has been known to communicate 
the infection. 

SYMPTOMS. It is known by a flux of the 
belly, attended with violent pain of the bowels, a con- 
ftant inclination to go to ftool, and generally more or 
lefs blood in the ftools. It begins, like other fevers, 
with chillnefs, lofsof ftrength, a quick pulfe, great 
thirftj and an inclination to vomit. The ftols are at 
firft greafy or frothy, afterwards they are ftreaked 
with blood, and, at laft, have frequently the appear- 
ance of pure blood, mixed with imall filaments re- 

fembling 
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fembling bits of fkin. Worms are fometimes patted 
both upwards and downwards through the whole 
courfe of the difeafe. When the patient goes to ftool, 
he feels a bearing down, as if the whole bowels were 
falling out, and fometimes a part of the interline is 
actually protruded, which proves exceeding troublc- 
fome, efpecially in children. Flatulency is likewife a 
troublefome fymptom, efpecially towards the end of 
the difeafe. 

This difeafe may be diftinguifhed from a diarrhoea 
or loofenefs, by the acute pain of the bowels, and the 
blood which generelly appears in the ftools. It may 
be diftinguilhed from the cholera morbus by its not be- 
ing attended with fuch violent and frequent fits of 
vomiting, &c. 

Whe.n the dy fen tery attacks the old, the delicate, 
or fuch as have been wafted by the gout, the fcurvy, 
or other lingering difeafes, it generally proves fatal. 
Vomiting and hiccuping are bad figns, as they fhew 
an inflammation of the ftomach. When the ftools 
are green, black, or have an exceeding difagreeable 
cadaverous fmell, the danger is very great, as it mows 
the difeafe to be of the putrid kind. It is an unfa- 
vourable fymptom when clyfters are immediately re- 
turned ; but ftill more fo, when the paflage is fo ob- 
ftinately fhut, that they cannot be inje&ed. A feeble 
pulfe, coldnefs of • the extremities, with difficulty of 
(wallowing, and convulsions, are figns of approach- 
ing death. 

REGIMEN.- Nothing is of more importance 

in this difeafe than cleanlinefs. It contributes greatly 

to the recovery of the patient, and no lefs to the 

10 fafety 
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fafetyoffuch as attend him. In all contagious dif- 
eafes the danger is increafed, and the infe&ion fpread 
by the neglect of cleanlinefs , but in no one more than 
this. Every thing about the patient mould be fre- 
quently changed. The excrements mould never be 
fuffered to tontinue in his chamber, but removed im- 
mediately, and buried under ground. A conftant 
ftream of frem air mould be admitted into the cham- 
ber ; and it ought frequently to be fprinkled with vi- 
negar, juice of lemon, or fome other ftrong acid. 

The patient muft not be difcouraged, but his fpirits 
kept up in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends more to 
render any putrid difeafe mortal, than the fears and 
apprehensions of the fick. All difeafes of this nature 
have a tendency to fink and deprefs the fpirits, and 
when that is increafed by fears and alarms from thofe 
whom the patient believes to be perfons of fkill, it 
cannot fail to have the worft effects. 

A flannel waiftcoat worn next the fkin has often 
a very good effect in the dyfentery. This promotes 
the perfpiration without over-heating the body. Great 
caution however is neceffary in leaving it off. I have 
often known a dyfentery brought on by imprudently 
throwing off a flannel waiftcoat before the feafon was 
fufficiently warm. For whatever purpofe this piece 
of drefsis worn, it mould never be left off but in a 
warm feafon. 

In this difeafe the greatefr attention muft be- paid 
to the patient's diet. Fleflr fim, and every thing 
that has a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the 
ftomach, muft be abftained from. Apples boiled in 
milk, water-pap, and plain light pudding, with 
broth made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may 
13 be 
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be eat. Gelatinous broth not only anfwers the pur- 
pofe of food, but likewife of medicine. I hive often 
known dyfenteries. which were not of a putrid na- 
ture, cured by it after pompous medicines had proved 
ineffectual *. 

Another kind of food very proper in the dy-fen* 
tery, which may be ufed by fuch as cannot take the 
broth mentioned above, is made by boiling a few 
handfuis of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for fix or (even 
hours, till it becomes as hard as ftarch. Two or 
three table -fpoonfuls of this may be grated down, 
and boiled in fuch a quantity of new milk and water 
as to be of the thicknefs of pap. This may be fweet- 
ened to the patient's tafte, and taken for his ordinary 
food f. 

Is 



* The manner of making this broth is, to take a fheep's head 
and feet with the flcin upon them, and to burn the wool off with 
a hot iron ; afterwards to boil them till the broth is quite a jell*. 
A little cinnamon or mace may be added, to give the broth an 
agreeable flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm 
with toafted bread, three or four times a-day. A clyitar of it mov 
likewife be given twice a-day. Such as cannot uie the broth 
made in this way, may have the head and feet fldnned ; but we 
havereafon to believe that this hurts the medicine. It is not our 
bufinefs here to reafon upon the nature and qualities of medicine, 
otherwife this might be (hewn to poflefs virtues every way fuitel 
to the cure of a dyfentery whfch does not proceed from a putrid 
ftate of the humours. One thing we know, which is preferable 
to all reafoning, that whole families have often been cured by it, 
after they had ufed many other medicines in vain. It will however 
be proper that the patient take a vomit, and a dofe or two of rhu- 
barb, before he begins to ufe the broth. It will likewife be"nece<- 
fary to continue the ufe of it for a confiderable time, and to m-aks 
it the principal food. 

t The learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late pfofcflbr of 

medicine in the univerfity of Edinburgh, ufed to mention this toed 

C c in 
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Iv a putrid dyfentery the patient may be allowed to 
eat freely of rnoft kinds of good ripe fruit •, as apples, 
grapes, gooseberries, currant-berries, ftravvberries, 
&c. Thefe may either be eat raw or boiled, with or 
without milk, as the patient chufes. The prejudice 
againft fruit in this difeafe is fo great, that many be- 
lieve it to be the common caufe of dyfenteries. This 
however is an egregious miftake. Both reafon and 
experience [hew, that good fruit is one of the beft 
medicine?, both for the prevention and cure of the 
dyfentery. Good fruit is in every refpeci calculated 
t'O counteract that tendency to putrefaction, from 
whence the moft dangerous kind of dyfentery pro- 
ceeds. The patient in fuch a cafe ought therefore to 
be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleafes, provided 
it be good*. 

The 

in his public lectures with great encomiums. He directed it to 
be made by tying a pound or two of the fineft flour, as tight ai 
poffible, in a linen rag, afterwards to dip it frequently in water, 
and to dridge the outiide with flour, till a cake or crufl was 
formed around it, which prevents the water from foaking into it 
while boiling. It is then to be boiled till it becomes a h.ird dry 
mafs, as directed above. This, when mixed with, milk and 
water, will not only anfwer the purpofe of food, but may likewife 
be given in clyfters. 



* I lately faw a young man who had been feized with a dyfen- 
tery in North America. Many things had been tried there for his 
relief, but to no purpofe. At length, tired out with difappoint- 
ments from medicine, and reduced :o fkin and bone, he came over 
to Britain, rather with a view to die among his relations, than with 
any hopes of a cure. After taking fundry medicines here with 
no better fuccefs than abroad, I advifed him to leave off the uie 
of" drugs, and to truft entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with 
gentle exercife. Strawberries was the only fruit he could procure 
at that fealbn, Thefe he eat with milk twice, and fometimes 

thrice 
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The mod proper drink in this difbrder is whey. 
The dyfentery has often been cured by the ufe of 
dear whey alone. It may be taken both for drink, 
and in form of clyfter. When whey cannot be had, 
barley-water (harpened with cream of tartar may be 
drank, or a decoction of barley and tamarinds •, two 
Ounces of the former and one of the latter may be boil- 
ed in two Engliih quarts of water to one. Warm wa^ 
ter-gruel, or water wherein hot iron has been frequent- 
ly quenched, are all very proper, and may be drank m 
turns. Camomile- tea, if the ftomach will bear it, is 
an exceeding proper drink. It both ftre-ngthens the 
ftomach, and by its antifeptic quality tends to prevent 
a mortification of the bowels. 

MEDICINE. At the beginning of this difeafe 

it is always neceflary to cleanfe the firft paflages. 
For this purpofe a vomit of ipecacuanha mull be 
given, and wrought off with weak camomile-tea. 
Strong vomits are feldom neceflary here: A fcrupie, 
or at moft half a drachm of ipecacuanha, is generally 
fufficient for an adult, and fometimes a very few- 
grains will fuffice. The day after the vomit, half a 
drachm, or. two fcruples of rhubarb, muft be taken ^ 
or, what will anfwer the purpofe rather better, aa 
ounce or an ounce and a half of Epfom falts. This 
dofe may be repeated every other day for two or 
three times. Afterwards fmall dofes of ipecacuanha 
may be taken for fome time. Two of three grains of 

thrice a-^ay. The confequence was, that in a fhort time his (tools 
were reduced from upwards of twenty in a day, to thr^a or four, 
and fometimes not fo many. He ufed the other fruits as they cam; 
in, and was, in a few weeks, fo well as to leave that part of the 
/where I was, with a view to return to Amt.^ 

C c 7- the 
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the powder may be mixed in a table- fpoonful of the 
fyrup of poppies, and taken three times a- day. 

These evacuations, and the regimen preferred 
above, will often be Efficient to effecl: a cure. Should 
it however happen otherwife, the following aftringent 
medicines may be ufed. 

A clyster of ftarch or fat mutton-broth, with 
thirty or forty drops of liquid laudanum in it, may 
be adminiftered twice a-day. At the fame time au 
ounce of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of gum- 
tragacanth, may be diffolved in an Englifh pint of 
barlev-water, over a flow fire, and a table-fpoonful of 
it taken every hour. 

If thefe- have not the deflred effect., the patient 
may take, four times a-day, about the bulk of a nut- 
meg of the Japonic confeSiion^ drinking after it a teacup- 
iul of the decodion of logwood*. 

Pfrsons who have been cured of this difeafe are 
very liable to fuffer a relapfe •, to prevent which, great 
circumfpe<5Hon with refpecl: to diet is neceflary. The 
patient muft abftain from all fermented liquors, except 
now and then a glafs of good wine ; but he muft drink 
no kind of malt- liquor. He mould likewife abftain 
from animal food, as fifth and fleih, and live principally 
on milk and vegetables. 

Gentle exercife and wholefome air are likewife of 
importance. The patient fhould go to the country 
as foon as his ftrength will permit, and mould take ex- 
ercife dailv on horfeback, or in a carriage. He may 
likewife uie bitters infufed in wine or brandy, and may 
drink twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed with an 
equal quantity of new milk. 

• See Appendix, Drcofiion ef Logwood. 

When 
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• When dyfenteries prevail, we would recommend 
a Uriel attention to cleanlinefs, a fpare ufe of animal 
food, and the free ufe of found ripe fruits, and other 
vegetables. The night air is to be carefully avoided, 
and all communication with the fick. Bad fmells are 
likewife to be fhunned, efpecially thofe which arife 
from putrid animal fubftances. The iieceffaries where 
the fick go are carefully to be avoided. 

When the firft fymptoms of the dyfentery appear, 
the patient Ought immediately to take a vomit, to go 
to bed, and drink plentifully of weak warm liquor, 
to promote a fweat. This, with a dofe or two of 
rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry off the 
riifea/e. In countries where dyfenteries prevail, we 
would adviie fuch as are liable to them, to take either 
a vomit or a purge every fpring or autumn as a pre- 
ventive. 

There are fundry other fluxes of the belly, as the 
LIENTERY and COELIAC PASSION, which, 
•though lefs dangerous than the dyfentery, yet merit 
confideration. Thefe difeafes generally proceed from 
a relaxed ftate of the ftomach and inteftines, which is 
fometimes fo great, that the food paffes through them, 
without almoft any fenfible alteration j and the patient 
dies merely from the want of nourifhment. 

When the Jientery or coeliac pafllon fucceeds to 
a dyfentery, the cafe is bad. They are always dan- 
gerous in old age, efpecially when the conftitution 
has been broken by excefs or acute difeafes. If the 
ftools be very frequent, and quite crude* the thirft 
great, with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the 
face marked with fpots of different colours, the dan- 
ger is very great. 

C c 3 The 
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The treatment of the patient is in general the 
fame as in the dyfentery. In all obftinate fluxes of 
the belly, the cure nuift be attempted, by firft 
cleanfing the ftomachand bowels with gentle vomits 
and purges > afterwards fuch a diet as has a tendency 
to heal and ftrengthen the bowels, with opiates 
and aftringent medicines, will generally perfect the 
cure. 

The feme obfervation holds with refpe<5r. to a 
TENESMUS, or frequent defire of going to flool, 
T his difeafe refembles the dyfentery fo much, both in 
its fymptoms and methcd cf cure, that we think it 
heedleis to infift upon it. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 
OF THE HEAD-ACH. 

A CHES and pains proceed from very different 
/"x cau ^" es > an< ^ ma y effect any part of the body ; 
Hut we mall point out thofe only which occur moil 
frequently, and are attended with the greateft dan- 
ger. 

When the head- ach is flight; and effects a parti- 
cular part of the head only, it is called cephalalgia •, 
when the whole head is affected, cepbahea \ and when 
on one fide only, bemkrania. A fixed pain in the 
forehead, which may be covered with the end of the 
thum, is called the claws byjferkus. 

There are alfo other diftinctions. Sometimes the 
pain is internal, fometimes external ; fometimes it is 

an 
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an original difeafe, and at other times only fympto- 
maric. When the head-ach proceeds from a hot bili- 
ous habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, with 
a confiderable heat of the part affected. When from 
a cold phlegmatic habit, the patient complains of a 
dull heavy pain, and has a fenfe cf coldnefs in the part. 
This kind of head-ach is fometlmes attended with a 
decree of Aupidity or folly. 

5 Whatever obftrucls the free circulation of the 
blood through the veiTels of the head, may occafion a 
head-ach. In perfons of a full habit, who abound 
with blood, or other humours, the head-ach often 
proceeds from the iuppreffion of cuftomary evacua- 
tions •, as bleeding at the nofe, fweating of the feet, 
&c. It may likewife proceed from any caufe that 
determines a great flux of blood towards the head ; as 
coldnefs of the extremities, or hanging down the head 
for a long time. Whatever prevents the return of the 
blood from the head will likewife occafion a head-ach •, 
as looking long obliquely at any object, wearing any 
thing tight about the neck, or the like. 

When a head-ach proceeds from the ftoppage of a 
running at the nofe, there is a heavy, ohtufe, pre'fTing 
pain in the fore- part of the head, in which there feems 
to be fuch a weight, that the patient can fcarce hold it 
up. When it is occafioned by the cauftic matter of 
the venereal difeafe, it generally affects the fkull, and 
often produces a caries* of the bones. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from 'the repul- 
fion, or retroceffion of the gout, the eryfipelas, the 
fmall-pox, mealies, itch, or other eruptive difeafes. 
W T hat is called a hemkrania generally proceeds from 
crudities or indrgeftion. Inaniticn, or emptinefs, will 
C c 4 alfo 
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alfo cccaficn head-achs. I have often feen inftances of 
this in nurfes who gave fuck too long, or who did not 
take a fuflkient quantity of foiid food. 

There is likewife a mod violent, fixed, conftant, 
and almoft intolerable head-ach, which occafions 
great debility tioth of body and mind, prevents fleep, 
deluoys the appetite, caufes a vertigo^ dimnefs of 
fight, a noife in the ears, convulfions, epileptic fits, 
and fometimes vomiting, coftivenefs, coldnefs of the 
extremities, c^c. 

The head-ach is often fymptomatic in continual and 
intermitting fevers, efpecially quartans. It is likewife 
a very common fymptom in hyfteric and hypochondriac 
complaints. 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale 
urine, it is an unfavourable fymptom. In exceffive 
head-achs, coldnefs of the extremities is a bad fign. 

When the difeafe continues long, and is very violent, 
it often terminates in blindnefs, an apoplexy, deafnefs, 
a vertigo^ the palfy, epilepfy, &c. 

In this difeafe the cool regimen in general is to be 
eb r erved. The diet ought to confift of fuch emol- 
jient fubftances as will correct the acrimony of the 
Rumours, and keep the body open •, as apples boiled 
in milk, fpinage, turnips, and fuch like. The drink 
ought to be diluting ; as barley-water, infufions of 
.mild mucilaginous vegetables, decoctions of the fu- 
doriflc woods, &c 'I he fttt and legs ought to be 
kept warm, and frequently bathed in luke-warm wa- 
ter ; the head fhould be fhaved, and bathed with wa- 
ter and vinegar. The patient ought, as much as poi- 
fible, to keep in an ereel pofture, and not to lie with his 
head too lew. When 
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When the head ach is owing to excefs of blood, or 
an hot bilious conftitution, bleeding is neceffary. The 
patient may be bled in the jugular vein, and the 
operation repeated if there be occafion. Cupping 
alfo, or the application of leeches to the temples, and 
behind the ears, will be of fervice. Afterwards a 
bliftering-plafter may be applied to the neck, behind 
the ears, or to any part of the head that is molt af- 
fecled. In fome cafes it will be proper to blffter the 
whole head. In perfons of a grofs habit, i Hues or 
perpetual blifters will be of fervice. The body ought 
likewife to be kept open by gentle laxatives. 

But when the head- ach proceeds from a copious 
■vitiated firum ftsgnating in the membranes, either 
within or without the fkull, with a dull, heavy, con- 
tinual pain, which will neither yield to bleeding nor 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives are 
necefTary, as pills made of aloes, refin of jalap, or 
the like. It will alfo be necefTary in this cafe to 
barter the whole head, and to keep the back part of 
the neck open for a confiderable time by a perpetual 
blifter. 

When the head- ach is occfioned by the ftoppape 
of a running at the nofe, the patient fhould frequently 
fmell to a bottle of volatile falts ; he may likewife take 
lnurT, or any thing th^t will irritate the nofe, fo as 
to promote a difcharge from it i as the herb maftich 
ground-ivy, &c. 

A bemicrania, efpecially a periodical one, is gene- 
rally owing to a foulnefs of the ilomach, for which 
gentle vomits muft be adroiniftcred, as alfo purges 
oi rhubarb. After the bowels have been fufTidently 

r cleared, 
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cleared, chalybeate waters, and fuch bitters as flrergth- 
en theftomach, will be neceflary. 

When thehead-ach arifes from a vitiated ftate of 
tile humours, as in the fcurvy and venereal difeafe, 
the patient, after proper evacuations, muft drink 
freely of the decoction of\\t>ods or the decoction of 
farfaparilla, with laifins and liquorice*. Thefe pro- 
mote perfpiration, fweeten the humours, and, if duly 
per/iftedin, will produce very happy effects. When 
a collection of matter is felt under the flcin, it muft 
be difcharged by an incifion, otherwife it will render 
the bone carious. 

When the head-ach is fo intolerable as to endanger 
the patient's life, or is attended with continual watch- 
ing, delirium, &c. recourfe muft be had to opiates. 
Thefe, after proper evacuations by clyfters, or mild 
purgatives, mav be applied both externally and in- 
ternally. The affected part may be rubbed with 
Bate's anodyne balfem, or a cloth dipped in it may 
be applied to the part. The patient may, at the fame 
time, take twenty drops of laudanum, in a cup of 
valerian or penny-royal tea, twice or thrice a-day. 
This is only to be done in cafe of extreme pain. Pro- 
per evacuations ought always to accompany and fol- 
low the u(e of opiates -j-. 

When the patient cannot bear the lofs of blood, 
his feet ought frequently to be bathed in luke-warm 

••See Appendix, Dtcc&on of Sarfaparilla: 

+ When the pa r .n is very violent, and does not yield to fm all 
£ofes of laudanum, the quantity may be increaled. I have 
known a patient in extreme pain take three hundred drops in 
twenty-fcur hours ; but fuch doles ought only to be r.dminiftcrcd 
by a perfon of fkill. 

water, 
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Water, and well rubbed with a coarfe clcth. Cata- 
plafms with muftard or horferadilh. ought likewife to 
be applied to them. This courfe is peculiarly r. 
fary when the pain proceeds from a gouty hu< 
affecting the head. 

When the head-ach is occasioned by great heat, 
hard labour, or violent exercrfe of any kind, it may be 
allayed by coolling medicines j as thefaline, draughts 
with nitre, and the like. 

A little of Ward's eflence, dropt into the palm 
of the hand and applied to the forehead, will fome- 
times remove a violent head-ach ; and fo will aether, 
when applied in the fame manner. 

OF THE TOOTH-ACH. 

This difeafe is fo well known, that it needs no de- 
fcription. It has great afxinity with the rheumatifm, 
and often fucceeds pains of the moulders and other 
parts of the body. 

It may proceed from obrudted perfpiration, or 
any of the other caufes of inflammation. I have 
often known the tooth-ach occasioned by neglecting 
fome part of the ufual coverings of the head, by 
fitting with the head bare near an open window, or 
expofing it any how to a draught of cold air. Food 
or drink taken either too hot or too cold is very hurt- 
ful to the teeth. Great quantities of fugar, or other 
fweet- meats, are likewife hurtful. Nothing is more 
deftructive to the teeth than cracking raits, or chew- 
ing any kind of hard fubftances. Picking the teeth 
with pins, needles, or any thing that may hurt the 
enamel with which they are covered, does'' great mis- 
chief 
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chief, as the tooth is fine to he fpoiled whenever the 
air gets into it. Breeding women are very fubject to 
the tooth-ach, cfpccially during the firft three or four 
months of pregnancy. The tooth- arh often pro- 
ceeds from fcorbutic humours affecting the gums. In 
this cafe the teeth are fometimes wafted, and fall -out 
without aliy contlderahle degree of pain. The more 
immediate caufe of the tooth-ach is a rotten or carious 
tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we mufl firfl en- 
.deavour" to draw off the humours from the part affect- 
ed. This may be done by mild purgatives, fcarify- 
ing the gums, or applying leeches to them, and bath- 
ing the feet frequently with warm water. The perfpi- 
ration ought likewife to be promoted, by drinking 
freely of weak wine-whey, or other diluting liquors, 
with fmall dofes of nitre. Vomits too have often an 
exceeding good effect in the tooth-ach. It is feldom 
fafe to adminifter opiates, or any kind of heating 
medicines, or even to draw a tooth till proper evacua- 
tions have been premifed ; and thefe alone will often 
effect the cure. 

If this fails, and the pain and inflammation ftill 
increafe, a fuppuration may be expected, to promote 
which a toafted fig mould be held between the gum 
and the cheek ; bags filled with boiled camomile- 
flowers, flowers of elder, or the like, may be applied 
near the part affected, with as great a degree of 
warmth as the patient can bear, and renewed as they 
grow cool : the patient may likewife receive the fleams 
of warm water into his mouth, through an inverted 
funnel, or by holding his head over the mouth of a 
porringer filled with warm water, &c. 

Such 
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Seen things as promote the clifchsrge of faliva,, 
or caufe the patient to fpit, are generally of fervice.- 
For this purpofe, bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables 
may be chewed ; as gentian, calamus aromaticus, or 
pellitory of Spain. AHen recommends the root of 
yellow water flower-de-luce in this cafe. This root may 
either be rubbed upon the tooth, oa a littie of it 
chewed. Brookes fays he hardly ever Knew it fail to 
eafe the tooth-ach. It ought however to be ufed with 
caution. 

( Many other herbs, roots, and feeds, are recom- 
mended for curing the tooth-ach ; as the leases or 
roots of millefoil or yarrow chewed, tobacco fmoked 
or chewed, ftaves-acre, or the feeds of muftard chew- 
ed, &c. Thefe bitter, hot, and pungent things, by 
occasioning a greater flow of faliva, frequently, give 
eafe in the tooth-ach. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this pur- 
pofe a little cotton wet with laudanum may be held 
between the teeth ; or a piece of flicking- plafter, about 
the bignefs of a milling, with a bit of opium in the 
middle of it, ofafize not to prevent the {licking of 
the other, may be laid on the temporal artery, where 
the pulfation is moil fenfible. De la Motte affirms, 
that there are few cafes wherein this will not give re- 
lief. If there be a hollow tooth, a fmall pill made of 
equal parts of camphire and opium, put into the hol- 
low, is often beneficial. When this cannot be had, 
the hollow tooth may be filled with gum maftich, wax, 
lead, or any fubftance that will llick in it, and keep 
out the external air. 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach. 
than bliftering plafters. Thefe may be applied be- 
twixt the moulders, but they have the belt effect 
} 4- when 
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when put behind the ears, and made fo large as to 
cover a great part of the lower-jaw. 

After all, when a tooth is carious, it is often iifo 
poffible to remove the pain without extracting it ; 
and, as a fpoilt tooth never becomes found again, it 
is prudent to draw it foon, left it mould afet the 
reft. Tooth-drawing, like bleeding, is very much 
practifed by mechanics as well as perfons of the me- 
dical profefiion. The operation however is not 
without danger, and ought always to be performed 
with care. A perfon unacquainted with the ftruc- 
ture of the parts will be in danger of hurting the 
jaw-bone or of drawing a found tooth inftead of a 
rotten one*, 

When the tooth-ach returns periodicaHy, and the 
pain chiefly affects the gums, it may be cured by the 
bark. 

Some pretend to have found great benefit in the 
tooth-ach, from the application of an artificial mag- 
net to the affected tooth. We mail not attempt to 
account for its mode of operation, but, if it be found 
to anfwer , though only in particular cafes, it cer- 
tainly deferves a trial, as it is attended with no cx- 
pence, and cannot do any harm. Electricity has 
likewife been recommended, and particular instru- 
ments have been invented for fending a mock through 
the affected tooth. 

Persons who have returns of the tooth-ach at cer. 
tain feafons, as fpring and autumn, might often pre- 
vent it by taking a purge at thefe times. 

* This may always be prevented by the operator {hiking 
the teeth with aay piece of metal, as this never fails to excite 
pain iruhe carious too'h 
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Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency 
to prevent the tooth-ach. The beft method of doing 
this is to. vvafh them daily with fait and water, a de- 
coition of the bark, or with cold water alone. AH 
brufhing and fcraping of the teeth is dangerous, and, 
unlefs it be performed with great care, does mifchief. 

OF THE EAR-ACH. 

This diforder chiefly affects the membrane which 
lines the inner cavity of the ear called the meatus £Ur 
ditorius. It js often fo violent as to occasion great reft- 
lefTnefs, anxiety, and even delirium. Sometimes epi- 
leptic fits, and other convulfive diforders, have beea 
brought on by extreme pain in the ear. 

The ear-achmay^ proceed from any of the caufes 
which produce inflammation. It often proceeds from 
a fudden fuppreffion of perfpiration, or from the head 
being expo/ed to cold when covered with fweat. It 
may alio be occafioned by worms, or other infects get- 
ting into theeaV, or being bred there ; or from any- 
hard body (licking in the ear. Sometimes it proceeds 
from the tranflation of morbific matter to the ear. 
This often happens in the decline of malignant fevers, 
and occafions deafnefs, which is generally reckoned a 
favourable fymptom. 

When the ear ach proceeds from infects, or any 
hard body flicking in the ear, every method muft be 
taken to remove them as foon as potftble. The mem- 
branes may be relaxed by dropping into the car oil of 
fweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the patient 
mould be made to fneeze, by taking fnuff, or fome 
ftrong fternutatory. If this, mould not force out the 
11 , body, 
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body, it muft be extracted by art. I have (ten infects, 
which had got into the ear, come out of their own ac<» 
cord upon pouring in oil, which is a thing they can-* 
not bear. 

When the pain of the ear proceeds from in/lart* 
mation, it muft be treated like other topical inflamma. 
lions, by a cooling regimen, and opening medicines. 
Bleeding at the beginning, either in the arm or jugu. 
lar vein, or cupping in the neck, will be proper. The 
ear may likewife be fomented with fleams of warm wa« 
ter, or flannel bags filled with boiled mallows and ca* 
momile flowers may be applied to it warm •, or blad- 
ders filled with warm milk and water. An exceeding 
good method of fomenting the ear is to apply it clofc 
to the mouth of a jug filled with warm water, or a 
ftrong deco&ion of camomile flowers. 

The patient's feet mould be frequently bathed in 
Jukewarm water'; and he ought to take fmall dofes of 
nitre and rhubarb, viz. a fcruple of the former, and 
ten grains of rhe latter, three times a-day. His drink 
may be whey, or decoctions of barley and liquorice 
with figs or raifins. The parts behind the ear ought 
frequently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, or a 
little of the volatile liniment. 

When the inflammation cannot be difcuifed, a poul- 
tice of bread and milk, or roafted onions, may be 
applied to the ear, and frequently renewed, till the 
abfeefs breaks,, or can be opened. Afterwards the hu* 
mours may be diverted from the part by gentle laxa- 
tives, blifters, or iflues ; but the difcharge muft not 
be fuddenly dried up by any external application. 
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fcAIN OF THE STOMACH, fife. 

This may proceed from various caufes ; as indigef- 
tion •, wind •, the acrimony of the' bile ; (harp, acrid, 
or poifonous fubftances taken into the ftomach, &c. 
It may likewife proceed from worms ; the ftoppage of 
cuftomary evacuations ; a tranflation of gouty matter 
to the ftomach, the bowels, &c. 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to 
pains of the ftomach and bowels, efpecially fuch as 
are afflicted with hyfteric complaints. It is likewife 
very common to hypochondriac men of a fedentary 
and luxurious life. In fuch perfons it often proves fo 
extremely obftinate as to baffle all the powers of 
medicine. 

When the pain of the ftomach is mod violent 
after eating, there is reafon to fufpect that it pro- 
ceeds from fome fault either in the digeftion or the 
food. In this cafe the patient ought to change his 
diet, till he finds what kind of food agrees„beft with 
his ftomach, and fhould continue chiefly to uie it. If 
a change of diet does not remove the complaint, the 
patient may take a gentle vomit, and afterwards a 
dofe or two of rhubarb, rfe ought likewife to take 
an infufion of camomile flowers, or fome other fto- 
jmachic bitter, either in wine or water. I have often 
known exercife remove this complaint, efpecially 
failing* or a long journey on horfeback, or in a 
carriage. 

When a pain of the ftomach proceeds from flatu- 
lency, the patient is conftantly belching up wind, and 
feels an uneafy diftention of the ftomach after meals. 
This is a moft deplorable difeafe, and is feldom tho- 
D d roughly 
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roughly cured. In general, the patient ought to 
avoid all windy diet, and everv thing that fours on the 
flromach, ats greens-, roots, &c. This rule bdWever 
admits of fome exceptions. There are many inftanccs 
of perforts? very much troubled with wind, who re- 
ccived great- bensf. t from Oatttfg parched peafe, though 
that grain is genera!; y fuppofed to be of a wmcty 
nature*. 

This complaint may HltewKS be greatly relieved 
by labour, efpecialiy digging, reaping, mowing, or 
any kind of active employment bv which the bowels 
are alternately compre.fied and dilated. The moil 
obftinate caie of this- kii.d I ever met with was in a 
pejfori of" a- fedqn-cary occupation, whom I advifed, 
r.fter he had tried every kind of medicine in vain, to 
turn gardener ; which he did, and has ever fince en* 
joyed good health. 

Whs-it a- pain of the Itom-ach is occafl^ned by the? 
{Wallowing of acrid or poifonous fubit'ances, they 
rrtuft be difcharged by vomit ; this may be excited 5 
by butter* oils, or other foft things, which {heath- 
and defend the ftomach from the acrimony of rtl 
contents. 

WhtN pain of the {tomach proceeds from a tr~ 
iatton of gouty matter, warm cordials are nece/Tary, 
$s generous -wines, French brand/, &c. Some have 
drank a whole- bottle- of brandy or rum, in this cafe, 
in a few hours, without being in the leaft intoxicated, 
or even feeling the .ftomach. warmed by it. It is im- 

* Thefe an* prepared bv deeping or foaking peafein varer, 
-virds drying tftefjj in a pert Of kii# tity l ^}' t>e q u ke ' 
, be uied at plcarure. 

powDie 
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poflible to afcertain the quantities necefTary uggn^thefe 
occafions. This muft be left to the feelings and dis- 
cretion of the patietit. The fafer.way however is, not 
to go too far. When there is an inclination to vomit, 
it may be promoted by drinking an infufiou of camo- 
mile flowers, or car duns bemdicliis* 

If a pain of the ftorflach proceeds from the ftop- 
page of cuftomary evacuations, bleeding wilj be no- 
cenary, efpecially in fanguine and very full habits. 
It will likewife be of ufe to keep the body gently open 
by mild purgatives ; as rhubarb or fenna, &t. When 
this difeafe affecTs women, in the decline of life, after 
the Stoppage of the m'enfes, making an iiiue in the leg 
or arm will be of peculiar fervice. 

When the difeafe is occasioned by worms, they 
mull: be deftroyed, or expelled by fuch means as ar& 
recommended in the following feclion. 

When the ftomach is greatly relaxed and' the diaef- 

tion bad, which often occafion flatulencies, the acid 

elixir of vitriol will be of Angular fervice. Fifteen or 

twenty drops of it may be taken in a glafs of wine or 

' water twice or thrice a-day . 

Persons a/Hicre'd with flatulency are generally un- 
happy unlefs they be taking fome purgative medi- 
cines i thefe, though they may give immediate eafe, 
tend to weaken and relax the ftomach and bowels, and 
confequently increafe the diforder. Their bed method 
is to mix purgatives and ftomachics' together. Equal 
parts of Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be infufed 
in brandy or wine, and taken in fuch quantity as to 
keep the body gently open. 

D d 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
OF WORMS. 

THESE are chiefly of three kinds, viz. the 
tenia, or tape-worm ; the teres, or round and 
long worm; and tae afcarides, or round and fhort 
worm. There are many other kinds of worms found 
in the human body ; but as they proceed, in a preat 
meafure, from fimilar caufes, have nearly the fame 
fymptoms, and require almoft the fame method of 
treatment, as thefe already mentioned , we mall not 
fpend time in enumerating them. 

The tape-worm is white, very long, and full of 
joints. It is generally bred either in the ftomach or 
lmall inteftines. The round and long worm is like- 
wife bred in the fmall guts, and fometimes in the fto- 
mach. The round and fhort worms commonly lodge 
in the rectum, or what is called the end gut, and oc* 
cafion a difagreeable itching about the feat. 

The long round worms occafion fqueamifhnefs, vo- 
miting, a difagreeable breath, gripes, loofenefs, fuell- 
ing of the belly, fwoonings, loathing of food, and 
at other times a voracious appetite, a dry cough, 
convulfions, epileptic fits, and fometimes a privation 
uf fpeech. Thefe worms have been known to per- 
forate the inteftines, and get into the cavity of the 
belly, The effects of the tape-worm are nearly the 
fame with thofe of the long and round, but rather 
more violent. 

AnDry fays, the following fymptoms particularly 
attend the folium, which is a fpecies of the tape-worm, 

viz, 
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viz. fwoonings, privation of fpeech, and a voracious 
appetite. The round worms called afcarides, befides 
an itching of the anus, caufe fwoonings, and tenes- 
mus, or an inclination to go to ftool. 

CAUSES. Worms may proceed from various 

caufes ; but they are feldom found except in weak and 
relaxed ftomachs, where the digeftion is bad. Seden- 
tary perfons are more liable to them than the active 
and laborious. Thofe who eat great quantities of 
unripe fruit, or who live much on raw herbs and 
roots, are generally fubjeft to worms. There feems 
to be a hereditary difpoiltion in fome perfons to this 
difeafe. I have often feen all the children of a fa- 
mily fubjed to worms of a particular kind. They 
feem liicewife frequently to be owing to the nurfe. 
Children of the fame family, nurfed by one woman, 
have often worms, when thole nurfed by another have 
none. 

SYMPTOMS. The common fymptoms of 

worms, are palcnefs of the countenance, and at other 
times, an univerfal fiudiing of the face 5 itching of 
the nofe •, this however is doubtful, as children pick 
their nofes in all difeafes : ftarting, and grinding of 
the teeth in fleep ; fwelling of the upper lip ; the 
appetite fometimes bad, at other times quite vora- 
cious ; loofenefs ; a four or (linking breath ; a hard 
fwelled belly; great thirft ; the urine frothy, and 
fometimes of a whitiih colour; griping, or colic 
pains ; an involuntary difcharge of faliva, efpecial'ly 
whenafleep; frequent pains of the fide, with a dry 
cough, and unequal pulfe ; palpitations of the heart ; 
(wooning ; drowfinefs ; cold fweats ; palfy ; epilep- 
tic fits, with many other unaccountable nervous fymp- 
D d 3 toms, 
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torns, which were formerly attributed to witchcraft, 
or the influence of evil fpirits. Small bodies in -the 
excrements refembling melon or cucumber feeds are 
fymptoms of the tape-worm. 

I lately faw fome very furprifing effects of worms 
in a girl about five years of age, who ufed to lie for 
whole hours as if dead. She at laft expired, and, up- 
on opening her body, a number of the teres, or long 
round worms, were found in her guts, which were 
considerably infiamed •, and what anatomifts call an 
Uiius fufctpiio, or involving of one part of the gut 
lin another, had taken place in no lefs than four 
. rent parts of the interline canal*. 

MEDICINE.- Though numberlefs medicines 

are extolled for killing and expelling worms -j-, yet no 
difeafe more frequently baffles the phyfician's (kill. In 
genera], the moft proper medicines for their expulfion 
are Strong purgatives -, and to prevent their breeding, 
itcrnachic bitters, with now and then a glafs of good 
wine. 

The heft purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. 
Five and twenty or thirty grains -of the former with 

* That worms r.xiu in the human body there cm be no doubt -, 

<".nts beconfideredasa difeafe, is equally 

• iin : but this is not the cafe fo often as people imagine. _ The 
i that worms oeeaiioa many di/eafes .gives an opportunity to 

the prcfeflM worm-doclors ofimpofing on the credulity of man- 

i, ^nd doing much mifchief. They find worms in every cafe, 

liberally throw in /their antidotes, which generally confift of 

; purges : T have known thefe given in delicate coi- 

ftitutifl&is to the fe&ia&ica of the patient, where there was not 

lite lea it fymptom of v/cims. 

-J- A medical writer of the prefent age h&s enumerated upwards 
..,- fifty Briulh plants, all celebrated for killing and expelling 
worms. 

fix 
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£x or fevcn of the fetter, nvxed in fy ' bfe 

liken early m the morning, or a do*e. It will fceprOr 
per that the patient keef the hputfe all da\ , sr.d dr.r.k 
nothing cold. The dole may be repeated once or 
_c.a-week, for a fortnight or ih.ee waek-s. On the 
intermediate days the patieui may take a drachm of 
the powder of tin, twice or thrive a day, mixed with 
fyrup, honey, or treacle. 

Those who do not chafe to take calomel may 
make ufe of the bitter purgatives j as aloes, hier.a 
picra, tincture of fenna, and rhubarb, &P£. 

Oily medicines are fometimes. found beneficial for 
expelling worms. .An ounce of fill ad oil and a table- 
fpoonful of common fait may be -*i^fcA *» a g'ufs of 
red port wine thrice a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach 
will bear it. but the more common form of wjing 
oil is in clyilers. Oily cl/fters, Aveecened with fcjgar 
or honey, are very efficacious in bringing away the 
fhort round worms called afcandes^ and likewife the 
Ures, 

The Harrowgate water is an .excellent medicine for 
expelling worms, efpecially the ^[fr^ridt's. As this wa- 
ter evidently abounds with fulphur, we may hence 
infer, that fulpher alone mud be a good .medicine m 
this cafe ; which is found to be a fad. Many practi- 
tioners give flour of fulphur in very large dofes, and 
with great fuccefs. It mould be made mto an eke- 
tuary with honey or treacle, and taken in i^ch quan- 
tity as to purge the patient. 

Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, &&- 
water may be ufed, which is far from being a con- 
temptible medicine in this cafe. If fea-water cannot 
be had, common fait diflblved in water may be drunk. 
V) d 4 1 have 
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I have often Teen this ufed by country nurfes with very 
good effecT:. Some flour of fulphur may be taken 
over night, and the fait- water in the morning.. 

But worms, though expelled, will foon breed again, 
if the ftomach remains weak and relaxed ; to prevent 
which, we would recommend the Peruvian bark. 
Half a drachm of bark in powder maybe taken in a 
glafs of red port wine, three or four times a-day, after 
the above medicines have been ufed. Lime-water is 
likewife good for this purpofe, or a table-fpoonful 
of the chalybeate wine taken twice or thrive a-day. 
Infufions or decoctions of bitter herbs may like- 
v/ife be drank ; as the infufion of tanfy, water 
trefoil, camomile-flowers, tops of wormwood, the 
lefier centaury, &c. 

For a child of four or five years old, fix grains 
of rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calomel, may 
be mixed in afpoonful of fyrup or honey, and given 
in the morning. The child mould keep the houfe ail 
day, and take nothing cold. This dofe may be re- 
peated twice a-week for three or four weeks. On 
the intermediate days the child, may take a fcruple of 
powdered tin and ten grains of sethiops mineral in a 
fpoonful of treacle twice a-day. This dofe muft be 
increafed or diminimeel according to the age of the 
patient. 

Bisset fays, the great baftard black hellebore, or 
bear's foot, is a moft powerful vermifuge for the long 
round worms. He orders the deco&ion of about a 
drachm of the green leaves, or about fifteen grains of 
the dried leaves in powder for a dofe to a child be- 
twixt four ar.d itvtn years of age. This dofe is to 

be 
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be repeated two or three times. He adds, that the 
green leaves made into a fyrup with coarfe fugar is 
almoft the only medicine he has ufed for round worms 
for three years paft. Before prefling out the juice, 
he moiftens the bruifed leaves with vinegar, which 
correfts the medicine. The dofe is a tea-fpoonful 
at bed-time, and one or two next morning. 

I have frequently known thofe big bellies, which 
in children are commonly reckoned a ftgn of worms, 
quite removed by giving them white foap in their pot- 
tage, or other food. Tanfy, garlic,, and rue, are 
all good againft worms, and may be ufed various 
ways. We might here mention many other plants, 
both for external and internal ufe, as the cabbage- 
bark, &c. but think the powder of tin with aethiops 
mineral, and the purges of rhubarb and calomel, are 
more to be depended on. 

Ball's purging vermifuge powder is a very power* 
ful medicine. It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, 
fcammony, and calomel, with* as much double re- 
fined fugar as is equal to the weight of all the other 
ingredients. Thefe muft be well mixed together, and 
reduced to fine powder. The dofe for a child is from 
ten grains to twenty, once or twice a-weekr. An adult 
may take a drachm for a dofe*. 

Parents who would preferve their children from 
worms ought to allow them plenty of exercife in the 
open air ; to take care that their food be wholefome 
and fufficiently folid : and, far as poilible, to pre- 

• A powder for the tape-worm refembling this, was long 
kept a^cret oa the Continent ; it was lately 'purdufed by the 
I ' rench king, and will be found under the article Powder, in 
the Appendix. 

vent 
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-vent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green trafm 
fruits. It will not be amifs to allovr a child who is 
fubjecr. to worms, a glafs of red wine after meats*) 
as every thing that braces and ftrcngrfierrs the fto- 
mach is good both for preventing and expelling thefe 
vermin*. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 
OF THE JAUNDICE. 

THIS difeafe is nrft obfervable in the white of 
the eye, whici» appears yellow. Afterwards the 
whole ikin puts on a yellow appearance, i he urine 
too is of a fafron hue, and dies a white cloth of the . 
fame colour. There is likewife a fpecies of this dif- 
eafe called the Black Jaundice. 

CAUSES. The immediate caufe of the jaun- 
dice is an obftruftion of the bile. The remote or 
pccafional caufes are, the bites of poifonous am^is, 
as the viper, mad dog, &.c. the .bilious or hyileric 
colic ; violent paffions, as grief, anger, &c. Strong 
purges or vomits will likewife occafion the jaundice. 

* We think it neceffary here to warn people _ of their danger 
who buy cakes, powders, and other worm medicines, a: random 
WJU u J . K ■ .1. ..- .i.^:--v;i,-5«fln u-'hr.i.f nroner care. 




7ZZiZX™^ A girl'who had taken .dot of 
woLpowder, bought : of a travelling quack, went out, and p- 
Tvwat Lin prudent as to drink cold water, dunng is opera- 
fe ShSediately fwelTed, and died on the falUng A» 
with all the fyroptoau of having been poifonea. ^^ 
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Sometimes it proceeds from obftinate agues, -or from 
that difeafe being prematurely flopped -by aftringent 
medicines. In infants it is often occafioned by the 
mecomm not being fu&ciently purged off. Pregnant 
women are very fubjecl: to ,it. it is likewife a fymp- 
tom in feveral kinds of fever. Catching cold, or the 
ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations, as the menfes, 
the bleeding piles, iffues, &c. will occafion the jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS. The patient at fir ft com- 
plains of exceflive wearinefs. and has great averfion 
to every kind of motion. His {kin is dry, and he 
generally feels a kind of itching or pricking pain 
over the whole body. The ftools are of a whiiim or 
clay colour, and the urine, as was obferved above, 
is yellow. The breathing is difficult, and the pa*- 
tient complains of an unufual load or oppreflion on 
his breait. There is a heat in the noftrils, a bitter 
jtafte in the mouth, loathing of iood, fioknefe at the 
ftomach, vomiting, flatulency, and other fymptoms 
of indigeftion. 

If the patient be young, and the difeafe compli- 
cated with no other malady, it is feldom dangerous ; 
but in oJd people, where it continues long, returns 
frequently, or is complicated with the dropfy' or 
hypoclundriac fymptoms, it generally proves fatal. 
The black jaundice is more dangerous titan the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN. The diet fhould be cool, light, 

and diluting, confiding chiefly of ripe fruits and 

mild vegetables : as apples .boiled or roafted, {tewed 

r refer ved plums, .boiled fpiuag^ &c. Veal 

or 
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or chicken broth, with light bread, are likevvife very 
proper. Many have been cured by living nlmoft 
wholly for fome days on raw eggs: The drink ftiould 
be butter-milk, whey fweetened with honey, or de- 
coctions of coo! opening vegetables j or marfh-mal- 
low roots, with liquorice, &c. 

The patient fhould take as much exercife as he 
can bear, either on horfeback, or in a carriage •, 
walking, running, and even jumping, are Jikewife 
proper, provided he can bear them without pain, and 
there be no fymptoms of inflammation. Patients have 
been often cured of this difeafe by a long journey, 
after medicines have proved ineffectual. 

Amusements arelikewife of great ufe in the jaun. 
dice. The difeafe is often occafioned by a fedentary 
life, joined to a dull melancholy difpofition. What- 
ever therefore tends to promote the circulation, and 
to cheer the fpirits, muft have a good effect; as 
dancing, laughing, finging, &c. 

MEDICINE.— — If the patient be young, of a 
full fahguine habit, and complains of pain in the 
right f.de about the region of the liver, bleeding will 
be necefTary. After this a vomit muft be adminiftered, 
and if the difeafe proves obftinate, it may be re- 
peated once or twice. No medicines are more bene- 
ficial in the jaundice than vomits, efpecially where it 
is not attended with inflammation. Haifa drachm 
of ipecacuanha in powder will be a fufficient dofe for 
an adult. It may be wrought off with weak camo- 
mile-tea, or lukewarm water. The body muft like- 
wife be kept open by taking a fufficient quantity of 
Caftile foap, or the pills for the jaundice recommendr 

ed in the Appendix. 

Fomenting 
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Fomenting the parts about the region of the fto- 
mach and liver, and rubbing them with a warm 
handorflefh brum, are likewife beneficial ; but it is 
frill more fo for the patierJ: to (it m a bath of warm 
water up co the breaft. He ought to da this fre- 
quently, and fhould continue it as long as his ftrength 
will permit. 

Many dirty things are recommended for the cure 
of the jaundice; as lice, millepedes, &c. But theie 
do more harm than good, as people truft to them, 
and neglect more valuable medicines ; befides, they 
are fcldom taken in fufficient quantity to produce any 
effects. People always expect that fuch things mould 
act as charms, and confequently feldom perfift in the 
ufe of them. Vomits, purges, fomentations, and ex- 
ercife, will feldom fail to cure the jaundice when it is a 
/imple difeafe ; and when complicated with the dropfy, 
a fcirrhous liver, or ether chronic complaints, it is hard- 
ly to be cured by any means. 

Numberless Britim herbs are extolled for the cure 1 
of this difeafe. The author of the Medtcina Britannic? 
mentions near a hundred, all famous for" curing the 
jaundice. The fact is, the difeafe often goes off of its 
own accord i in which cafe the laft medicine is always 
faid to have performed the cure. I have fometimes 
however feen considerable benefit, in a very obftinate 
jaundice, from a decoction of hempfeed. Four ounces 
of the feed may be boiled in two Engliih quarts of ale, 
and fweetened with coarfe fugar. The dofe is half an 
Englim pint every morning. It may be continued for 
eight or nine days. 

I have lilcewife known Harrowgate fulphur-water 
cure a jaundice of very long {landing. It mould be 

ufed 
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ufed for fome weeks, and the patient muft both drink 
and- bathe. 

The foluble tartar h a very proper medicine in 
the- jaundice. A drachm of it may be taken every 
night and morning in a cup of tea or water- gruei. 
If it does not open the body, the dofe may be increaf- 
ed. A very obftinate jaundice has been cured by 
fwaUowing- raw eggs. 

Persons* fubjeeltt) the jaundice ought to take as 
much exercife as poffible, and to ; avoid all heating and 
aftringent aliments. 



C H A P. XXXVII. 
OF THE DROPSY. 

THE dropfy is a preternatural {welling of the 
whole body, or fbme part of it, occasioned by 
a collection of watery humour. It is diftinguifhed 
by different names, according to the part affected, as 
the anafarca, or a collection of water under the fkin ; 
the a/cites, or a collection of water in the belly ; the 
hydrops pefforir, or dropfy of the -breafl ; the kydrocepha* 
lusy or dropfy of the brain, &c. 

CAUSES. The dropfy is often owing to an 

hereditary, difpofition. It may likewife proceed from 
drinking ardent fpirits, or other ftfong. liquors. It is 
true almoft to a proverb, that great' drinkers die of 
a dropfy. The want of exerche.is. alfaa very com- 
mon caufe- of the dropfy. Hence it is juftly reckoned 
among the difearfes of the fedentary. It' often pro- 
ceeds from excefiive evacuations, as frequent and 

copious 
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Kttgy, frrong purees often repeated, fre- 
quent falivations, &c. Thefudden Itoppage of cu£* 
tcrmirv or neceflary evacuations, as the mettfes, the 
haemorrhoids, fluxes of the beily, &c. may likewise 
ci'jfe 3 dro\~' 

I wave known the dropfy occasioned by drinkirg 
large quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, when 
the body waa heated by violent exercife. A low, 
damp, or rrwmy fituation is likewife a frequent 
caufe of it. Hence it is a common difeafe in moift, 
flat, fenny countries. It may alfo be brought on by 
a long ufe of poor watery diet, or of vifcous aliment 
that is hard of digeftion. It is often the effecl of 
other difeafes, as the jaundice, a fcirrhus of the 
liver, a violent ague of long continuance, a diarrhea 
a-dyfentery, an empyema, or a confumption of tfer 
Jungs. In fhort, whatever obftructs the perforation, 
or prevents the blood from being duly prepared, may 
occafion a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. — - — The ana/area generally begins 
with a fwelling, of the feet and ancles towards night,- 
which for fome time, difappears in the morning. In 
the evening the parts, ifprefTed with the finger, will 
p;t. The fwelling gradually afcends, and occupies 
the trunk of the body, the arms, and. the head. 
Afterwards thz breathing becomes difficult, the 
urine is in fmall quantity, and the thirft great - f the 
body is bound, and the perfpiration is greatly ob- 
ftrutfted. To thefe fucceed torpor, heavinefs, a flow 
wafting fever, ^ and a troublefome cough. This iaft 
is generally a fatal fymptom, as it fhews that the lunga 
arc affiled. 
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In an a/cites, befkles the above fy mptoms, there is 
a fwellingoftbe belly, and often a fiu&uatidn, which 
may be perceived by ftriking the belly on one fide 
ar f d laying the palm of the hand on the oppofite. 
This may be diftinguifhed from a tympany by the 
weight of the fwelling, as well as by the fluctuation; 
When the anafarca and afcites are combined, the cafe 
is very dangerous. Even a fimple afdtes feldom ad^ 
mits of a radical cure. Almoft all that can be done is 
to let off the water by tapping, which feldom affords 
more than a temporary relief. 

When the difeafe comes fuddenly en, and the pa- 
tient is young and ftrong, there is reafon however to 
hope for a cure, efpecially if medicines be given early. 
But if the patient be old, has led an irregular or a 
fedentary life, or if there be reafon to fufpect that the 
liver, lungs, or any of the vifcera are unfound, there 
is great ground to fear that the conferences will 
prove fatal 

REGIMEN. — «* — The patient muft abftain, as 
much as poflible, from all drink, efpecially weak 
and watry liquors, and muft quench his thirft with 
rnuftard-whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, 
forrel, or fuch like. His aliment ought to be dry, 
of a ftimulating and diuretic quality, as toafted bread* 
the fleih of birds or other wild animals roafted •, 
pungent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, muftard, 
onions, crefTes, horfe-raddifh, rocambole, maJot, &c. 
He may alfo eat fea-bifcuit dipt in wine or a little 
brandy. This is not only nouriihing, but fends to 
quench thirft. Some have, been actually cured of a 
dropfy by a total abftinence from all liquids, and 
living entirely upon fuch things as are mentioned 
10 abov« 
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above. If the patient muft have drink, the Spaw- 
water, or Rheniili wine, with diuretic medicines infufed 
in it, are the beft. 

Exercise is of the greateft importance in a dropfy. 
If the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he 
ought to continue thefe exercifes as long as he can. 
If he is not able to walk or labour, he muft ride on 
horfeback, or in a carriage, and the more violent the 
motion fo much the better, provided he can bear it. 
His bed ought to be hard, and the air of his apart- 
ments warm and dry. If he lives in a damp country, 
he ought to be removed into a dry one, and, if poi- 
fible, into a warmer climate. In a word, every 
method mould betaken to promote the perfplration, 
and to brace the folids. For this purpofe it will like- 
wife be proper to rub the patient's body, two or 
three times a-day, with a hard cloth, or the flefh- 
brufh i and he ought conftantly to wear flannel next his 
(kin. 

MEDICINE. If the patient be young, his 

conftitution good, and the' difeafe has come on fud- 
denly, it may generally be removed by ftrong vomits, 
brifk purges, and mch medicines as promote a dis- 
charge by fweat and urine. For an adult, half a drachm 
of ipecacuanha in powder, and half an ounce of oxy- 
mel of fquills, will be a proper vomit. This may be 
repeated as often as is found necefTary, three or four 
days intervening between the dofes. The patient 
muft not drink much after taking the vomit* ofherwife 
hedcftroys its effect. A cup or two of camomile-tea 
will be Sufficient to work it off. 

Betwixt each vomit, on one of the intermediate 

days, the patient may take the following purge: ja- 

E e lap 
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Ikp in powder half a drachm, cream of tartar two 
drachms, calamel fix grains. Thefe may be made into 
a bolus with a little fyrup of pale rofes, and taken early 
in the morning. The iefs the patient drinks after it 
the better. If he be much griped, he may J:ake now 
and then a cup of chicken- broth. 

The patient may likewife take every night at bed- 
time the following bolus : To four or five grains of 
camphor add one grain of opium, and as much fyrup 
of orange-peei as is fufficient to make them into a 
bolus. This will generally promote a gentle fweat, 
which mould be encouraged by drinking now and 
then a fmall cup of wine-whey, with a tea-fpoonful of 
the fpirits of hartfhorn in it. A tea-cupful of the fol- 
lowing diuretic infufion may likewife be taken every 
four or five hours through the day. 

Take juniper berries, muftard-feed, and horfe- 
radifh, of each half an ounce, afhes of broom half a 
pound i infufe them in a quart of Rhenifh wine or 
ftrong ale for a few days, and afterwards ftrain off 
the liquor. Such as cannot take this infufion, may 
life the decoction- of feneka-root, which is both 
diuretic and iudorific. I have known an obftinate 
anafarca cured by an infufion of the a/hes of broom in 
wine. 

The above courfe will often cure an incidental 
dropfy, it the cenftitution be good » but when the 
djfeafe proceeds from a bad habit, or an unfound ftate 
of the. vifcera, ftrong purges and vomits are not to be 
ventured upon. In this cafe, the fafer courfe is to pal- 
liate the fymptoms by the ufe of fuch medicines as 
promote the fecretions, and to fupport the patient's 
itrength bv warm and nourishing cordials 

The 
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The fecretion of the urine may be greatly promoted 
by nitre. Brookes fays, he knew a young woman 
who was cured of a dropfy by taking a drachm of 
nitre every morning in a draught of ale, after me had 
been given over as incurable. The powder of fquilis 
is likewife a good diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, 
with a fcruple of nitre, may be given twice a-day in 
a glafs of ftrong cinnamon-water. Ball fays, a large 
fpoonful of unbruifed muftard-feed taken every night 
and morning, and drinkmg half an . Englifh pint of 
the decodion of the tops of green broom after it, has 
performed a cure after other powerful medicines had 
proved ineffectual. 

I have fometimes feen good effects from cream 
of tartar in this difeafe. It promotes the difcharges 
by ftool and urine, and will at lead palliate, if it 
does not perform a cure. The patient may begin by 
taking an ounce every fecond or third day, and may 
increafe the quantity to two or even to three ounces, 
if the ftomach will bear it. This quantity is not how 
ever to be taken at once, but divided into three or foui 
dofes. 

To promote perfpiration, the patient may ufe the 
decoction of ieneka-root, as directed above -, or he 
may take two table-fpoonfuls of Mindererus's fpirit 
in a cup of wine- whey three or four times a-day. To 
promote a difcharge of urine, the following infufion of 
the London hofpitals will likqwife be beneficial. 

Take of zedoary-root, two drachms ; dried fquilis, 
rhubarb, and juniper-berries bruifed, of each a 
drachm ; cinnamon in powder, three drachms ; fait 
of wormwood, a drachm and a half •, infufe in an Eng- 
lifli pint and a half of old hock- wine, and when fit 
E e 2 for 
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for ufe, filter the liquor. A wine glafs of it may be 
taken three or four times a-day. 

In the ■akefayea it it ufual to fcarify the feet and 
legs. By this means the water is often difcharged \ 
but the operator muft be cautious not to make the 
incifions too deep-, they ought barely to pierce 
through the <kin, and efpecial. care mult betaken, by 
fpirituous fomentations and proper digeftives, to pre- 
vent a gangrene. 

In an afctii^ when the difeafe does not evidently 
and fpeedily give way to purgative and diuretic me- 
dicines, the water ought to be let off by tapping. 
This is a very iimple and fare operation, ahd would 
often fucceed, if it were performed in due time; but 
if it be delayed till the humours are vitiated, or the 
bowels fpoiled, by long foaking in water, it can 
hardly be expected that any permanent relief will be 
procured*. 

After the evacuation of the water, the patient fs 
to be put on a courfe of ftrengthening medicines •, as 
the Peruvian bark ; the elixir of vitriol ; warm aro- 
matics, with a due proportion of rhubarb, infufed in 
wine, and fuch like. His diet ought to be dry and 
nourifhing, fuch as is recommended in the beginning 
of the Chapter ; and he mould take as much exercife 
as he can bear without fatigue, He mould wear 

* The very name of an operation is dreadful to molt people, 
and they wifh to try every thing before they have recourfe to it. 
This is the reaion why taping To feldom fucceeds to our wifh. I 
have hid a patient who was regularly tapped once a month for fe- 
veral years, and who ufed to eat her dinner as well after the opera- 
tion as if nothing had happened. She died at lalt rather worn cut 
by age than by the diieaie. 

flannel 
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tfannel next his fkin, and make daily ufe of thz fielh,- 
brum. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 
OF THE GOUT. 

THERE is no difeafe which fhews the imper- 
fection of medicine, or fets the advantages of 
temperance and exercife in a ftronger light, than the 
gout. Excefsand idlenefs are the true fources from 
whence it originally fprung, and all who would avoid it 
muft be aEtive and temperate. 

Though idlenefs and intemperance are the prin- 
cipal caufes of the gout, yet many other things may 
contribute to bring on the diforder in thofe who are 
not, and to induce a paroxyfm in thofe who are fub- 
je& to it ; as intenfe ftudy ; too free an ufe of acid 
liquors •, night - watching ; grief or uneafinefs of 
mind ; an obftru&ion or defed of any of the cufto- 
mary^difcharges, as the ww/«, fweating of -the feet, 
perfpiration, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. A fit of the gout is gene- 
rally preceded by indigeftion, drowiinefs, belching of 
wind, a flight head-ach, ficknefs, and fometimes vo, 
tailing, The patient complains of wearinefs and de- 
jeclion of fpirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, 
with a fenfation as if wind or cold water were paffing 
down the thigh. The appetite is often remarkably 
keen a day or two before {he fit, and there is a flight 
pain in pafling urine, and fometimes an involuntary 
E e 3 fhedding 
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fhedding of tears. Sometimes thefe fymptoms arc 
much more violent, efpccially upon the near ap- 
proach of the fit •, and fome obferve, that as is the fever 
which ufhers in the gout, fo will the fit be •, if the fever 
be fhort and fharp, the fit will be fo likewife *, if it be 
feeble, long, and lingering, the fit will be fuch alfo. 
But this obfervation can only hold with refpect to very 
regular fits of the gout. 

The regular gout generally makes its attack in the 
fpring, or beginning of winter, in the following 
manner: About two or three in the morning, the 
patient is feized with a pain in his great toe, fome- 
times in the heel, and at other times in the ancle or 
calf of the leg. This pain is accompanied with a 
ienfation as if cold water were poured upon the 
part, which is fucceeded by a fhivering, with fome 
degree of fever. Afterwards the pain increafes, and 
fixing among the fmall bones of the foot, the patient 
feels all the different kinds of torture, as if the part 
were ftretched, burnt, fqueezed, gnawed, or torn 
Hi pieces, &"c. The part at length, becomes fo ex- 
quifitely fenfible, that the patient cannot bear to have 
xt touched, or even fuffer any perfon to walk acrofs 
the room. 

The patient is generally in exquifite torture for 
twenty-four hours, from the time of the coming on 
of the fit : He then becomes eafier, the part begins 
to fwell, appears red, «and is covered with a little 
moifture. Towards morning he drops afleep, and 
generally falls into a gentle breathing fweat. This 
terminates the firft paroxyfm, a number of which 
constitutes a fit of the gout •, which is longer or 
fliorter according to the patient's age, ftrength, the 

feafon 
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feafon of the year, and the difpofition of the body to 
this difeafe. 

The patient is always worfe towards night, ana 
eafier in the morning. The paroxyfms however ge- 
nerally grow milder every day, till at length the dif- 
eafe is carried off by perfpiration, urine, and the other 
evacuations. In fome patients this happens in a few 
days •, in others, it requires weeks, and in fome, 
months, to finifh the fit. Thofe whom age and 
frequent fits of the gout Lave greatly debilitated, 
feldom get free of it before the approach of fum- 
mer, and fometimes not till it be pretty far ad- 
vanced. 

REGIMEN. -As there are no medicines yet 

known that will cure the gout, we fhall confine our 
obfervations chiefly to regimen, both in and out of the 
fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young and ftrong, his 
diet ought to be thin and cooling, and'his drink of a 
diluting nature •, but where the confiitution is weak, 
and the patient; has been accuilomed to live high, 
this is not a proper time to retrench. In this cafe he 
muft keep nearly to his ufual diet, and fhould take 
frequently a cup of ftrong negus, or a glafs of ge- 
nerous wine. Wine-whey is a very proper drink in 
this cafe, as it promotes the perfpiration without 
greatly heating the patient. It will anfwer this pur- 
pose better if a tea- fpoon ful of fal volatile okofum, or 
fpirits of hartfhorn, be put vito a cup of it twice a-day. 
It will likewife be proper to give at bed-time a tea- 
fpoonful of the volatile tin&ure of ' guaiacum in a large 
draught of warm wine- whey. This will greatly pro- 
mote perfpiration through the night. 

E e 4 As 
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As the mod (afc and efficacious method of dif- 
charging the gouty matter is by perfpiration, this 
ought to be kept up by all means, efpecially in the 
affected part. For this purpofe the leg and foot 
fhould be wrapt in foft flannel, fur, or wool. The 
laft is moft readily obtained, and feems to anfwcr the 
purpofe better than any thing elfe. The people of 
Lancashire look upon wool as a kind of fpecific in the 
gout. They wrapt a great quantity of it about the 
leg and foot affected, and cover it with a fkin of foft 
dreiTed leather. This they fuffer to continue for 
eight or ten days, and fometimes for a fortnight or 
three weeks, or longer, if the pain does not ceafe. I 
never knew any external application anfwer fo well in 
the gout. I have often {&&n it applied when the fwell- 
ing and inflammation were very great, with violent 
pain, and have found all thefe fymptoms relieved by 
it in a few days. The wool which they ufe is gene- 
rally greafed, and carded or combed. They chufe the 
fofteft which can be had, and feldom or never remove 
it till the fit be entirely gone off. 

The patient ought likewifetobe kept quiet and 
eafy during the fit. Every thing that affects the 
mind difturbs the paroxyfm, and tends to throw the 
gout upon the nobler parts. AH external applications 
that repel the matter are to be avoided as death. 
They do not cure the difeafe, but remove it from a 
fafer to a more dangerous part of the body, where it 
often proves fatal. A fit of the gout is to be con- 
sidered as Nature's method of removing fomething 
that might prove deftructive to the body, and all that 
we can do, with fafety, is to promote her intentions, 
end ro aflift her in expelling the enemy in her own 

way, 
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way. Evacuations by bleeding, ftool, &c. are like- 
wife to be ufed with caution ■, they do not remove 
the caufe of the difeafe, and fometimes by weakening 
the patient prolpng the fit : But, where the confti- 
tution is able to bear it, it willbeofufe to keep the 
body gently open by diet, or very mild laxative 
medicines. 

Many things will indeed fnorten a fit of the gout, 
and fome will drive it off altogether ; but nothing 
has yet been found which will do this with fafety to 
the patient. In pain we eagerly graf,.) at any thing 
that promifes immediate eafe,, and even hazard life 
itfelf for a temporary relief. This is the true reafon 
why fo many infallible remedies have been propofed 
for the gout, and why fuch numbers have loft their 
lives by the ufe of them. It would be as prudent to 
(top the fmall-pox from rifing, and to drive them 
into the blood, as to attempt to repel the gouty 
matter after it has been thrown upon the extremities. 
Txhe latter is as much an effort of Nature to free her- 
felf from an offending caufe as the former, and ought 
equally to be promoted. 

When the pain however is very great, and the 
patient is reftlefs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, 
more or lefs, according to the violence of the fymp- 
toms, may be taken at bed-time. This will eafe the 
pain, procure reft, promote perfpiration, and forward 
the crifts of the difeafe. 

After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a 
gentle dofe or two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, 
or fome other warm ftomachic purge. He mould 
alfo drink a weak infufion of ftomachic bitters in 
fmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinna- 

' mom 
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mon, Virginian fnake-root, and orange-peel. The 
diet at this time mould be light, but nourishing, 
and gentle exercife ought to be taken on horfeback, 
or in a carriage. 

Out of the fit, it is in the patient's power to do 
many things towards preventing a return of the dis- 
order, or rendering the fit, if it mould return, lefs 
fe/ere. This however is not to be attempted by 
medicine. I have frequently known the gout kept 
off for feAeral years by the Peruvian bark and other 
aftringent medicines : but in all the cafes where 1 had 
occafion to fee this tried, the perfons died fuddenly, 
and, to all appearance , for want of a regular fit of the 
gout. One would be apt, from hence, to conclude, 
that a fit of the gout, to (ome conftitutions, in the 
decline of life, is rather falutary than hurtful. 

Though it may be dangerous to ftop a fit of the 
gout by medicine, yet if the conftitution can be fo 
changed by diet and exercife, as to leflen or totally 
prtvent its return, there certainly can be no danger 
in following fuch a courfe. It is well known that the 
whole habit may be fo altered by a proper regimen 
as quite to eradicate this difeafe j and thofe only who 
have fufficient refolution to perfift in fuch a courfe 
have reafon to expect a care. 

The courfe which we would recommend for pre- 
venting the gout, is as follows : In the firft place, uni- 
verfal temperance. In the next place fujficient exercife*. 

* Some make a fee ret of curing the gcu* by tnufeular exercife. 
This fecrei, however, is as old as Celfus, who ftrongly recom- 
mends that rwodeofeure ; and whoever will fubmit to it, in the 
fullcft extent, may exped to reap folid and permanent advaa- 
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By this we do not mean fauntering about in an in- 
dolent manner, but labour, fweat, and toil. Thefe 
only can render the humours wholefome, and keep 
them fc. Going early to bed, and rifing beiimes, 
are alfo of great importance. It is likewife proper 
to avoid night ftudies, and all intenfe. thought. The 
fupper mould be light, and taken early. All ftrong 
liquors, efpecially generous wines and four punch, 
are to be avoided. 

We would likewife recommend fome dofes of mag- 
nefia alba and rhubarb to be taken every faring and 
autumn ; and afterwards a courfe of ilomachic bit- 
ters, as tanfy or water -trefoil tea, an infufion of 
gentian and camomile flowers, or -a decoction of bur- 
dock root, &c. Any of thefe, or an infufion of any 
wholefome bitter that is more agreeable to the patient, 
may be drank for two or three weeks in March and 
Ocltober twice a-day. An ifTue or perpetual blifter 
has a great tendency to prevent the gout. If thefe 
were more generally ufed in the decline of life, they 
would not only often prevent the gout, but alfo other 
chronic maladies. Such as can afford to go to Bath, 
will find great benefit from bathing and drinking the 
water. It both promotes digeftion and invigorates 
the habit. 

Though there is little room for medicine during a 
regular fit of the gout, "yet when it leaves the extre- 
mities, and falls on fome of the internal parts, pro- 
per applications to recall and fix it, become abfo- 
lutely neceflary. When the gout aflfo&s the head, 
the pain of the joints ceafes, and the {Welling difap- 
pears, while either fevere head-ach, drowfincfs, trem- 
bling, giddinefs, convulfions, or delirium come on. 

When 
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When it feizes the lungs, great oppreffion, with 
cough and difficulty of breathing, enfue. If it at- 
tacks the ftomach, extreme ficknefs, vomiting, anxie- 
ty, pain in the epiaafuric region, and total lofs of 
fhength, will fucceed. 

When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every 
method mult be taken to fix it in the feet. They 
muft be frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid 
cataplafms applied to the foles. ^ Bliftering-plafters 
ought likewife to be applied to the ancles or calves of 
the le2;s. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is alfo necef- 
fary, and warm ftomachic purges. The patient 
ought to keep in bed for the moil part, if there be 
any figns of • inflammation, and mould be very careful 
not to catch cold. 

If it attacks the -ftomach with a fenfe of cold, the 
moft warm cordials are necenary ; as ftrong wine 
boiled up with cinnamon or other fpices; cinnamon- 
water-, peppermint- water •, and even brandy or rum. 
The patient fhou Id keep his bed, and endeavour to 
promote a fweat by drinking warm liquors ; and if 
he mould be troubled with a naufea, or inclination to 
vomit, he may drink camomile-tea, or any thing 
that will make him vomit freely. 

r When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates 
gravel-pains, the patient ought to drink freely of a de> 
coition of marm- mallows, and to have the parts fo- 
mented with warm water. An emollient clyfter ought 
likewife to be given, and afterwards an opiate. If the 
pain be very violent, twenty or thirty drops of lauda- 
num may be taken in a cup of the decoction. 

Persons who have had the gout mould be very 
attentive to any complaints that may happen to them 

about 
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about the time when they have reafon to expect a re- 
turn of the fit. The gout imitates 'many other difor- 
ders, and by being miftaken for them, and treated 
improperly, is often diverted from its regular courfe, 
to the great danger of the patient's life. 

Those who never had the gout, but who, from 
their conftitution or manner of living, have reafoa 
to expect it, ought likewife to be very circumfpect 
with regard to its firft approach. If the difeafe, by 
wrong conduct: or improper medicines, be diverted 
from its proper courfe, the miferable patient has a 
chance to be ever, after tormented with head-achs, 
coughs, pains of the ftomach and inteftines •,. and to 
fall, at laft, a victim to its attack upon fome of the 
more noble parts. 
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This difeafe has often a refemblance to the gout. 
It generally attacks the join.ts with exquifite pain, 
and is fometimes attended with inflammation and 
fwelling. It is molt common in the fpring, and to- 
wards the end of autumn. It is ufually diftinguifhed 
into acute and chronic ; or the rheumatifm with and 
without a fever. 

CAUSES. The caufes of a rheumatifm are 

frequently the fame as thofe of an inflammatory fe- 
ver ; viz. an obstructed perfpiration, the immoderate 
ufe of itrong liquors, and the like. . Sudden changes 
of the weather, and all quick tranfitions from heat to 
cold, are very apt to occafion the rheumatifm. The 
molt extraordinary cafe of a rheumatifm that I ever 
faw, where almoft every joint of the body was dif- 
1 7 torted. 
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torted was a man who ufed to work one part of tht 
day by the fire, and the other part of it in the 
water. Very obftinate rheumatifms have likewife 
been brought on by perfons not accuftomed to it, 
allowing their feet to continue long wet. The fame 
effects are often produced by wet cloths, damp beds, 
fitting or lying on the damp ground, travelling in the 
night, &c. 

The rheumatifm may likewife be occasioned by 
excemve evacuations, or the ftoppage of cuftomary 
difcharges. It is often the effect of chronic difeafes 
which vitiate the humours •, as the fcurvy, the lues 
venerea^ obftinate autumnal agues, &c. 

The rheumatifm prevails in cold, damp, marfhy 
countries. It is moft common amongft the poorer 
fort ofpeafants, who are ill clothed, live in low damp 
houfes, and eat coarfe- unwholefome food, which 
contains but little nourishment, and is not eafily di- 
gefted. 

SYMPTOMS. The acute rheumatifm com- 
monly begins with wearinefs, fhivering, a quick 
pulfe, reftlefThefs, thirft, and other fymptoms of 
fever. Afterwards the patient complains of flying 
pains, which are increafed by the leaft motion. Thefe 
at length fix in the Joints, which are often affected 
with fweliing and inflammation. If blood be let in 
this difeafe, it has generally the fame appearance as in 
the pleurify. 

In* this kind of rheumatifm the treatment of the 
patient is nearly the fame as in an acute or inflam- 
matory fever. If he be young and ftrong, bleeding 
is neceffary, which may be repeated according to the 
exigencies of the cafe. The body ought likewife to 

be 
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be kept 'open by emollient clyfiers, or cool opening 
liquors •, as deco&ions of tamarinds, cream tartar 
whej, fenna tea, and the like. The diet ihould. be 
light, and in (mall quantity, confining chiefly or" 
ed apples, groat-gruel, or weak chicken broth. 
After the feveriih fymptoms have abated, if the pain 
(till continues, the patient mud kee-p his bed, and 
take fuch things as promote perfpiration •, as wine- 
whey, wkhfpiritus Mmdereri, Szc. He may likewife 
take, for a few nights, at bed-time, in a cup of wine- 
whey, a drachm of the cream of tartar, and half a 
drachm of gum ^uaiacum in powder. 

Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has 
often an exceeding good effeft. The patient may 
either be put into a bath of warm water, or have 
cloths wrung out of it applied to the parts affected. 
Great care mud be taken that he do not catch cold after 
bathing. 

The chronic rheumatifm is feldom attended with 
any considerable degree of fever, and is generally con- 
fined to fome particular part of the body, as the moul- 
ders, the back, or the loins. There is feldom any in- 
flammation or fwelling in this cafe. Perfons in the 
decline of life are moft fubjecr. to the chronic rheuma- 
tifm. In fuch patients it often proves extremely ob- 
ftinate, and fometimes incurable. 

In this kind of rheumatifm the regimen ihould be 
nearly the fame as in the acute. Cool and diluting 
diet, conflfting chiefly of vegetable fubilances, as 
ftewed prunes, coddled apples, currants or goofe- 
berries boiled in milk, is moft proper. Arbuthnot 
fays, " If there be a fpecific in an aliment for the rheu- 
matifm, it is certainly whey •," and adds, " That he 

knew 
*3 
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knewaperfon fubjecl to this difeafe, who could never 
be cured by any other method but a diet of v.hev 
and bread." He likewife fays, M That cream of 
tartar in water gruel, taken for feveral days, will eafe 
rheumatic pains considerably." This I have often 
experienced, but found it always more efficacious 
when joined with gum guaiacum, as already directed. 
In this cafe the patient may take the dofe formerly 
mentioned twice a-day, and "likewife a tea-fpoonful of 
the volatile tincture of gum guaiacum, at bed- time, 
in wine- whey. 

This courfe may be continued for a week, or 
longer, if the cafe proves obftinate, and the patient's 
ftrength will permit. It ought then to be omitted 
for a few days, and repeated again. At the fame 
time leeches or a bliftering-plafter may be applied to 
the part affected. What I have generally found an- 
fwer better than either of thefe, in obftinate fixed 
rheumatic pains, is the warm plafler*. I have like- 
wife known a plafter of Burgundy pitch worn for 
fome time on the part affected give great relief in 
rheumatic pains. My ingenious friend, Dr. Alex- 
ander of Edinburgh, fays, he has frequently cured 
very obftinate rheumatic pains by rubbing the part 
affected with tincture of cantharides. When the com- 
mon tincture did not fucceed, he ufed it of a double 
cr treble ftrength. Cupping upon the part afTected 
is likewife often very beneficial, and is greatly pre- 
ferable to the application of leeches. 

Though this difeafe may not feem to yield to 
medicines for fome time, yet they ought ftill to be 

* See Appendix, Warm PJaJler. 

perfifted 
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perfifted in. Perfons who are fubject to frequent 
returns of the rheumatifm, will often find their ac- 
count in ufing medicines, whether they be imme- 
diately affe&ed with the difeafe or not, The chronic 
rheumatifm is fimilar to the gout in this refped, 
that the moft proper time for ufing medicines to ex- 
tirpate it, is when the patient is moft free from the 
diforder. 

To thofe who can afford the expence, I would 
recommend the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock 
in Derby (hire. Thefe have often, to my knowledge, 
cured very obftinate rheumatifms, and are always 
fiife either in or out of the fit. When the rheumatifm 
is complicated with fcurbutic complaints, which is 
not feldom the cafe, the Harrowgate waters, and 
thofe of Moffat are proper. They mould likewife be 
drank and ufed as a warm bath. 

There are feveral of our own domeftic plants 
which may be ufed with advantage in the rheu- 
matifm. One of the beft is the white mujiard. A 
table-fpoonful of the feed of this plant may be taken 
twice or thrice a- day, in a glafs of water or fmall 
wine. The water- trefoil is likewife of great ufe in 
this complaint, it may be infufed in wine or ale, or 
drank in form of tea. The ground-ivy, camomile, 
and feveral other bitters, are alfo benificial, and 
may be ufed in the fame manner. No benefit how- 
ever is to be expected from thefe, unlefs they be 
taken for a confiderable time. Excellent medicines 
are often defpifed in this difeafe, becaufe they do noC 
perform an immediate cure j whereas nothing would 
be more certain than their effect., were they duly 
perfifted in. Want of perfeverance in the ufe of 
F f znedU 
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medicines is one reafon why chronic difeafes are fo {el- 
dom cured, 

Cold bathing, efpecially in fait water, often cures 
the rheum atiftn. We would alfo recommend riding 
on horfeback, and wearing flannel next the fkin. 
Hues are likewife very proper, efpecially in chronic 
cafes. If the pain affects the moulders, an ifTue may 
be made in the arm ; but if it affects the loins, it 
ihould be put in the leg, or thigh. 

Persons arBi&ed with the fcurvy are very fubje<ft 
to rheumatic complaints. The bed medicines in this 
cafe are bitters and mild purgatives. Thefe may either 
be taken feparately or together, as the patient in- 
clines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an ounce 
cf rhubarb, in powder, may be infufed in a bottle 
of wine 5 and one, two, or three wine glades of it 
taken daily, as mall be found neceffary for keeping 
the body gently open. In cafes where the bark itfelf 
proves fufHciently purgative, the rhubarb may be 
omitted. 

Such as are fubject to frequent attacks of the rheu- 
"matifm ought to make cnoice of a dry, warm filia- 
tion, to avoid the nigbi-air, wet cloths, and wet feet, 
as much as poffible. Their clothing fliould be warm, 
and they mould wear flannel next their /kin, and make 
frequent ufe of the flem-brufm 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
OF THE SCURVY. 

THIS difeafe prevails chiefly in cold northern 
countries efpeciaily in low damp situations, 
near large marfhes, or great quantities of ftagnating 
water. Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy dif- 
pofition, are moil fubje<5fc to it. It proves often fatal 
to failors on long voyages, particularly in fhips that 
are not properly ventilated, have many people on 
board, or where cleanlinefs is neglected. 

It is not neceflary to mention the different fpecies 
into which this difeafe has been divided, as they 
differ from one another chiefly in degree. What is 
called the land f curvy ^ however, is feldom attended 
with thofe highly putrid fymptoms which appear in 
patients who have been long at fea, and which, we 
prefume, are rather owing to confined air, want of 
•exercife, and the unwholefome food eat by failors on 
long voyages, than to any fpecific difference in the 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. The fcurvy is occasioned by cold 

moift air ; by the long ufe of falted or fmoke-dried 
provifions, or any kind of food that is hard of 
digeftion, and affords little nourimment. It may 
alfo proceed from the fuppreflionof cuftomary eva- 
cuations : as the menfes, the hasmorrhoidal flux, &c„ 
It is fometimes owing to a hereditary taint, in which 
cafe a very fmall caufe will excite the latent diforder. 
Grief, fear, and other deprefiing paflions, have a 
great tendency both to excite and aggravate this dif- 
F f 2 eafe, 
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eafe. The fame observation hoMs with regard to 
neglect of cleanlinefs ; bad clothing ; the want of 
proper exercife •, confined air ; unwholefome food ; 
or any difeafe which greatly weakens the body, or 
vitiates the humours. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe may be known 
by ufiQfaal wearinefs, heavinefs, and difficulty of 
breathing, efpecially after motion ; rottennefs of the 
gums, which are apt tc bleed on the flighted touch ; 
a {linking breath •, frequent bleeding at the nofe ; 
crackling of the joints •, difficulty of walking -, fome- 
times a fweliing and fometimes a falling away of the 
legs, on which there are lived, yellow, or violet- 
coloured fpots •, the face is generally of a pale or 
leaden colour. As the difeafe advances, other fymp- 
toms come on j as rottennefs of the teeth, hemor- 
rhages, or difcharges of blood from different parts 
of the body, foul obitinate ulcers, pains in various 
parts, efpecially about the bread:, dry fcaly eruptions 
all over the body, &c. At lad a wafting or hectic 
fever comes on, and the miferable patient is often 
carried off by a dyfentery, a diarrhoea, a dropfy, the 
palfy, fainting fits, or a mortification of fome of the 
bowels. 

CURE. We know no way of curing this dif- 
eafe but by purfuing a plan directly oppollte to that 
which brings it on. It proceeds from a vitiated 
ffcate of the humours, occafioned by errors in 
diet, air, or exercife ; and this cannot be removed 
but by a proper attention to thefe important ar- 
ticles. 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, 
damp, or confined air, he jhould be removed, as 

foon 
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Toon as poflihle, to a dry, open, and -moderate!/ 
warm one. If there is reafon to: believe that the 
difeafe proceeds from a .fedentary life, or deprefling 
paflibns, as grief, fear,- &c. the patient muft take 
daily as much exercife in the open air as he can bear, 
and his mind mould be diverted by cheerful com- 
pany and other amufements. Nothing has a greater 
tendency either to prevent, or to remove this difeafe, 
than conftant cheerfulnefs and good humour. But 
this, alas ! is feldom the lot of perfons afflicted with 
the fcurvy j they are generally furly, peevim, and 
moroie. 

When the fcurvy has been brought on by a long 
ufe of falted provifions, the proper medicine is a diet 
confiding chiefly of frefti vegetables ; as oranges, 
apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water- crelTes, 
fcurvy-grafs, brook -lime, &c. The ufe of thefe, 
with milk, pot-herbs, new bread, and frem beer or 
cyder, will feldom fail to remove a fcurvy of this 
kind, if taken before it be too far advanced-, but to 
have this effect, they muft be perfifted in for a con- 
flderable time. When frem vegetables cannot be 
obtained, pickled or preferved ones may be ufed ; 
and where thefe are wanting, recourfe muft be had 
to the chymical acids. All the patient's food and 
drink mould in this cafe be fharpened with cream 
of tartar, elkir of vitriol, vinegar, or the fpirit of 
fea-fdt. 

These things however will more certainly prevent 
than cure the fcurvy ; for which reafon fea-farin^ 
people, efpecially on long voyages, ought to lay in 
plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, goofeberries, and 
many other vegetables, may be kept a long time by 
F f 3 fickling^ 
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pickling, preferring) Sec. and when thefe fail, the chy- 
xjiical acids, recommended above, which will keep for 
any length of time, may be ufed. We have reaion to 
believe, if (hips were well ventilated, had good (tore 
of fruits, greens, cyder, &c. laid in, and if proper 
regard were paid to cleanlinefs and warmth, the fai- 
lors would be the mod healthy people in the world, 
and would feldom fuffer either from the fcurvy or pu- 
trid fevers, which are fo fatal to that ufeful fet of 
men •, but it is too much the temper of fuch people 
tp defpife all precaution •, they will not think of any 
calamity till it overtakes them, when it is too late to 
ward off the blow. 

It muft indeed be owned, that many of them have 
it not in their power to make the provinon we are 
(peaking of; but in this dafe it is the duty of their 
employers tc make it for them ; and no man ought 
to engage in a long voyage without having thefe ar- 
ticles fecurcd. 

I have often feen very extraordinary effects in the 
Jand-fcurvy from a milk diet. This preparation of 
Nature is a mixture of animal and vegetable proper- 
ties, which of all others is the moft fit for reftoring a 
decayed conftitution, and removing that particular 
acrimony of the humours, which feems to conftitute 
the very effence of the fcurvy, and many other difeafes. 
But people defpife this wholefbme and nourishing 
food, becaufe it is cheap, and devour with greedinefs, 
fiefh, and fermented liquors, while milk is only deem- 
ed fit for their hogs. 

The raoft proper drink in the fcurvy is whey or 
butter-milk. When thefe cannot be had, found cy- 
der, perry, orfprucc-beer, may be ufed. Wort has 

likewife 
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likewife been found to be a proper drink in the fcurvy, 
and may be ufed at Tea, as malt wiil keep during the 
iongeft voyage. A deception of the tops of the 
fprucc fir is likewife proper. It may be drank in the 
Quantity of sn Englifh pint twice a-day. Tar-water 
may be ufed for the fame purpofe, or decoctions of 
any of the mild mucilaginous vegetables; as farfapa- 
Hlla, marfh-mallow roots, &c. Infufions of the bit- 
ter plants, as ground- ivy, the leiTcr centaury, marfh- 
trefoil, &c. are likewife beneficial. I have (een the 
peafants in fome parts of Britain exprefs the juice of 
the laft mentioned plant, and drink it with ^ood effect 
in thofe foul fcorbutic eruptions with which th°y are 
often troubled in the fpring feafon. 

HARROWGATE-water is certainly an excellent medi- 
cine in the land-fcurvy. I have often feen patients who 
had been reduced to the moft deplorable condi- 
tion by this difeafe, greatly relieved by drinking 
the fulphur-water, and bathing in it. The chaly- 
beate-water may alfo be ufed with advantage, efpeci- 
ally with a view to brace the ftomach after drinking 
the fulpher- water, which, though it fharpens the 
appetite, never fails to weaken the powers of dU 
geftion. 

A slight degree of fcurvy may be carried of? by 
frequently fucking a little of the juice of a bitter- 
orange, or a lemon. When the difeafe affects the gums 
only, this practice, if continued for fome time, will ge- 
nerally carry it off. We would however recommend 
the bitter-orange as greatly preferable to lemon ; it 
teems to be as good a medicine, and is not near fo 
hurtful to the ftomach. Perhaps our own- forrel may 
be little inferior to either of them. 

F f 4 All 
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All kinds of fall ad are good in the fcurvy, and 
ought to be eat very plentifully, as fpinage, lettuce, 
parfley, celery, endive, radifh, dandelion, &c. It is 
amazing to fee how foon frefh vegetables in the fpring 
cure the brute animals of any fcab or foulnefs which 
:s upon their fkins. It is reafonable to fuppofe that 
their effects would be as great upon the humean fp- 
cies, were they ufed in proper quantity for a fufficient 
length of time, 

I have fometimes Cqqu good effects in fcorbutic 
complaints of very long (landing, from the ufe of a 
decoction of the roots of water-dock. It is ufually 
made by boiling a pound of the frefh root in fix 
Englifh pints of water, till about one-third of it be 
confumed. The dofe is from half a pint to a whole 
pint of the decoction every day. But in all the cafes 
where I have {^cn it prove beneficial, it was made, 
much ftronger, and drank in larger quantities. The 
fafeft way, however, is for the patient to begin with 
fmall doles, and increafe them both in ftrength and 
quantity as he finds his ftomach will bear it. It muft 
be ufed for a confiderable time. I have known fome 
who had ufed it for feveral years, before they were 
fenfible of any benefit, but who, neverthelefs, were 
cured by it at length. 

The Leprosy, which was fo common in this 
country long ago, feems to have been near a-kin to 
the fcurvy. Perhaps its appearing (o feldom now, 
may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating 
more vegetable food than formerly, living more 
upon tea, and other diluting diet, ufing lefs faked 
meat, being more cleanly, better lodged and clothed, 

&c. 
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& c . — For the cure of this difeafe we would recom- 
mend the fame courfe of diet and medicine as in the 
fcurvy. 
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Thts difeafe chiefly affects the glands, efpecially 
thofeof the neck. Children and young perfons of a 
fedentary life are very fubject to it. It is one of 
thofe difeafes which may be removed by proper regi- 
men, but feldom yields to medicine. The inhabitants 
of cold, damp, marfhy countries are moft liable to the 
fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This difeafe may proceed from 

a hereditary taint, from a fcrophulous nurfe, &c. 
Children who have the misfortune to be born of fiekly 
parents whofe constitutions have been greatly injured 
by the pox, or other chronic difeafes, are apt to be; 
affected with the fcrophula. It may likewife proceed 
from fuch difeafes as weaken the habit or vitiate the 
humours, as the fmall-pox, mealies, &c. External 
injuries, as blows, bruifes, and the like, fome times 
produce fcrophulous ulcers •, but we have reafon to 
believe, when this happens, that there has been a 
predifpofition in the habit to this difeafe. In fhort, 
whatever tends to vitiate the humours or relax the 
folids, paves the way to the fcrophula j as the want 
of proper exercife, too much heat or cold, confined 
air, unwholefome food, bad water, the long ufe of 
poor, weak, watery aliments, the neglect of cl e an- 
linefs, &c. Nothing tends more to induce this dif- 

eafe 
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eafe in children than allowing them to continue 1 
wet *. 

SYMPTOMS. At firft fmall knots appear 

- the chin or behind the ears, which gradually 
increafe in number and iize, till they form one largs 
hard tumour. This often continues for a long time 
without breaking, and when it does break, it only 
difcharges a thin fames or watery humour. Other 
parts of the body are likewife liable to its attack, as 
the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes, breafts, &c. 
Nor are the internal parts exempt from it. It often 
affects the lungs, liver, or fpleen ; and I have fre- 
quently feen the glands of the myfentery greatly en- 
larged by it. 

Those obftinate ulcers which break out upon the 
feet and hands with fwelling, and little or no rednefs, 
are of the fcrophulous kind. They feldom difcharge 
good matter, and are exceedingly difficult to cure. 
The white /wettings of the joints feem likewife to be of 
this kind. They are with difficulty brought to a fup- 
puration, and when opened they only difcharge a thin 
ichor. There is not a more general fymptom of tha 
ferophula than a fwelling of the upper lip arid ncfe. 

REGIMEN. As this difeafe proceeds, in a 

great meafure, from relaxation, the diet ought to be 
generous and nourifriing, but at the fame time light 
and of eafy digeftion ; as well fermented bread, made 
of found grain, the flefh and broth of young animals, 
with now and then a glafs of generous wine, op 
good ale. The air ought to be open, dry, and not 

* The fcrophula, as well as the rickets, is found to prevail in 
large manufacturing towns, where people-Jive grofs, and lead fe- 
dentary lives. 

too 
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too cold, and the patient fhould take as much exercife 
as he can bear. This is of the u tin oft importance. 
Children who have enough of exercife are feldom trou- 
bled with the fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. The vulgar are remarkably cre- 
dulous with regard to the cure of the fcrophula, many 
of them believing in the virtue of the royal touch, 
that of the reventh fori, &c. The truth is, we know 
but little cither of the nature or cure of this difeafe, 
and where rcafon or medicines fail, fuperftition 
always comes in their place. Hence it is,- that in 
dilcafes which are the molt difScuit to underftand, we 
generally hear of the greafceft number of miraculous 
cures being performed. Here, however, the decep- 
tion is eauly accounted for. The fcrophula, at a 
certain period of life, often cures of itfelf ; and, if 
the patient happens to be touched about this time, 
the cure is imputed to the touch, and not to" Nature, 
who is reaiiy the phyfician. In the fame way the in- 
fignihcant noftrums of quacks and old women often 
gain applaufe when they defer ve none. 



There is nothing more pernicious than the cuftom 
of plying children in the fcrophula with rtrong pur- 
gative medicines. People imagine it proceeds from 
humours which mutt be purged of?, without con- 
sidering, that thefe purgatives increafe the debility, 
and aggravate the difeafe. It has indeed been found, 
that keeping tho. body gently open, for fome time, 
efpecialiy with fea-water, has a good effecT: ; but this 
fhould only be given in grofs habits, and in fuch 
quantity as to- procure one, or at moil two (loots every 
day. 

Bathing 
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Bathing in the fait water has iikewife *a very good 
efre.fi, efpecially in the vvarm Tea Ton. I have often 
known a courfe of bathing in fait water, and drinking 
it in fuch quantities as to keep the body gently open, 
cure a fcrophula, after many other medicines had been 
tried in vain. When fait water cannot be obtained, 
the patient may be bathed in frefh water, and his body 
kept open by fmall quantities of fait and water, or fome 
other mild purgative. 

Next to cold bathing, and drinking the fait- water, 
we Would recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold 
bath may be ufed in fummer, and the bark in winter. 
To an adult half a drachm of the bark in powder may 
be given, in a glafs of red wine, four or five times a- 
day. Children, and fuch as cannot take it in fubftance, 
may ufe the decoction made in the following manner : 

Boil 'an ounce of Peruvian bark and a drachm of 
Winter's bark, both grofsly powdered, in an Englifh 
quart of water to a pint : towards the end half an 
ounce of fliced liquorice-root, and a handful of raifins 
may be added, which will both render the decoction lefs 
difagreeable, and make it take up more of the bark. 
The liquor muft be (trained, and two, three, or four 
table-fpoonfuls, according to the age of the patient, 
given three times a-day. 

The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, efpecially 
the latter, are Iikewife very proper medicines in the 
fcrophula. They ought not however to be drank in 
large quantities, but mould be taken fo as to keep the 
body gently open, and muft be ufed for a considerable 
time. 

The hemlock may fometimes be ufed with advan- 
tage in the fcrophula. Some lay it down as a general 
b rule, 
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rule, that the Tea- water is moft proper before there 
are any fuppuration or fymptoms of tabes ; the Pe- 
ruvian bark, when there are running fores, and a de- 
gree of hectic fever ; and the hemlock in old in- 
veterate cafes, approaching to the fcirrhous or can- 
cerous (late. Either the extract or the frefh juice of 
this plant may be ufed. The dofe rauft be fmall at 
firft, and increafed gradually as far as the ftomach is 
able to bear it. 

External applications are cf little ufe. Before 
the tumour breaks, nothing ought to be applied to 
it, unlefs a piece of flannel, or fomething to keep it 
warm. After it breaks, the fore may be drefled with 
fome digeftive ointment. What I have always found 
to anfwer beft, was the yellow bafilicon mixed with 
about a fixth or eighth part of its weight of red pre- 
cipitate of mercury. The fore may be dreffed with 
this twice a-day ; and if it be very fungous, and does 
not digeft well, a larger proportion of the precipitate 
may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this difeafe, though 
they do not cure it, are not to be defpifed. If the 
patient can be kept alive by any means till he arrives 
at the age of puberty, he has a great chance to get well j 
but if he does not recover at this time, in all probabi- 
lity he never will. 

There is no malady which parents are fo apt to 
communicate to their offspring as the fcrophula, for 
which reafon people ought to beware of marrying in- 
to families affected with this difeafe. 

For the means of preventing the fcrophula, we muft 
refer the reader to the obfervations on nurfing, at the 
beginning of the book. OF 
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Though this difeafe is commonly communicated 
by infection, yet it feldom prevails where due regard 
is paid to cleanlinefs, frefh air, and wholefome diet. 
It generally appears in form of fmali watery puftules, 
firft about the wrirts, or between the fingers -, after- 
wards it affects the arms, legs, thighs, &c. Thefe 
puftules are attended with an intolerable itching, espe- 
cially when the patient is warm a- bed, or fits by the 
fire. Sometimes indeed the fkin is covered with large 
blotches or fcabs, and at other times with a white fcurf, 
or fcaly eruption. This laft is called the dry itch, and 
is the moft difficult to cure. 

The itch is feldom a dangerous difeafe, cm 
when it is rendered fo by neglect, or improper treat- 
ment. If it be fuffered to continue too long, it maj 
vitiate the whole mafs of humours ; aid, if it be fed- 
denly drove in, without proper evacuations, it may oc- 
cafion fevers, inflammations of the vifcera, or other in- 
ternal diforders. 

The befi; medicine yet known for the itch is ful- 
phur, which ought to be u fed both externally and in- 
ternally. The parts moft dfefted may be rubbed 
with an ointment made of the flowers of fulphur, twfa 
ounces ; crude fal ammoniac finely powdered two 
drachms ; hog's lard, or butter, four ounces. If a 
fcruple or half a drachm of the d&nec of lemon be 
added, it will entirely take away the difcgreeable 
fmell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of this may be 
rubbed upon the extremities, at bed-time, twice or 
thrice a- week. It is feldom ncceiLry to rub the whole 
i8 tody* 
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body •, but when it is, it ought not to be done all at 
once, but by turns, as it is dangerous to ftop too many 
pores at the Tame time. 

Before the patient begins to ufe the ointment, he 
Ought, if he be of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge 
or two. It will likewife / Se proper, during the ufe of 
it, to take every night and morning as much of the 
Sower of brimftone and cream of tartar, in a little 
treacle or new milk, as will keep the body gently open. 
He mould beware of catching cold, mould wear more 
clothes than ufual, and take every thing warm. 
The fame clothes, the linen excepted, ought to be 
worn all the time of ufing true ointment ; and fuch 
clothes as have been worn while the patient was under 
the difeafe, are not to be ufed again, unlefs they have 
been fumigated with brimftone, and thoroughly 
cleaned, otherwife they will communicate the infe&ion 
anew *. 

I never knew brimftone, when ufed as directed 
above, fail to cure the itch ; and I have reafon to be- 
lieve, that, if duly perftfted in, it never will fail -, 
but if it be only ufed once or twice, and cleanlinefs 
neglected, it is no wonder if the diforder returns. 
The quantity of ointment mentioned above will gene- 
rally be fufHcient for the cure of one perfon ; but, if 
any fymptoms of the difeafe mould appear again, the 

* Sir John Fringle obferres that, though this difeafe may 
feem trifling, there is no one in the army that is more troubiefome 
to cure, as the infection often lurks in clothes, &c. and breaks out 
a fccond, or even a third time. The fame inconveniency occurs in 
private families, unlefs particular regard is paid to the changing or 
cleaning of their clothes, which lafi is bv no means an eafy 
operation. 

medicine 
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medicine may be repeated. It is both more fafe and 
efficacious when perfilled in for a considerable time, 
than when a large quantity is applied at once. As moil 
people diflike the fmell of fulphur, they may ufe, m its 
place, the powder of white hellebore root made up into 
an ointment, in the fame manner, which will feldom 
fail to cure the itch. 

People ought to be extremely cautious left they 
take other eruptions for the itch ; as the ftoppage of 
thefe may be attended with fatal confequences. Many 
of the eruptive diforders to which children are liable, 
have a near refemblance to this difeafe •, and I have 
often known infants killed by being rubbed with 
greafy ointments that made thefe eruptions ftrike fud- 
denly in, which Nature had thrown out to preferve 
the patient's life, or prevent fome other malady. 

MucHmifchief is likewife done by the ufe of mer- 
cury in this difeafe. Some perfons are fo foolhardy 
as to warn the parts affedted with a ftrong folution of 
the corrofive fublimate. Others ufe the mercurial 
ointment, without taking the leaft care either to avoid 
cold, keep the body open, or obferve a proper regi- 
men. The confequences of fuch conduct may be ea- 
fily gueffed. I have known even the mercurial girdles 
produce tragical effects, and would advife every perfon, 
as he values his health, to beware how he ufes therm- 
Mercury ought never to be ufed as a medicine without 
the greateft care. Ignorant people look upon thefe 
girdles as a kind of charm, without considering that the 
mercury enters the body. 

It is not to be told what mifchief is done by ufing 
mercurial ointment for curing the itch and killing 
vermin ; yet it is unneccflary for either : The ior- 
15 
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mcr may he always more certainly cured by fulphur* 
and the latter will never be found where due regard is 
paid to cleanlinefs, 

Those who would avoid this deteftable difeafe ought 
to beware of infected perfons, to ufe wholefome food, 
and to ftudy univerfal cleanlinefs *. 



CHAP. XL. 
OF THE ASTHMA. 

THE afthma is a difeafe of the lungs, which tell 
dom admits of a cure. Perfons in the decline 
of life are mod liable to it. It is diftinguifhed into the 
moift and dry, or humoural and nervous. The former 
is attended with expectoration or fpitting ; but in the 
latter the patient feldom fpits, unlefs fometimes a little 
tough phlegm by the mere force of coughing. 

CAUSES. The afthma is fometmes heredi- 
tary. It may likewife proceed from a bad formation 
of the breaft ■, the fumes of metals or minerals taken 
into the lungs •, violent exercife, efpecially running; 
the obftruction of cuftomary evacuations, as the 
menfes, hemorrhoids, &c. the fudden retroceflion 

*_ The itch is now by cleanlinefs banifhed from every <*enteel 
family in Britain. It frill however pre '/ails among the poorer fort 
of peafants in Scotland, and among the manufacturers in England. 
Thefe are not only fufiicient to keep the feeds of the difeafe aliye, 
but to fpread the infeftion among ethers. It were to be wifhed 
that fome efreflual method could be deVifed for extirpating it alto- 
gether. Several country clergymen have told me, that by getting 
fuchas were.infe&ed cured, and ftrongly recommending an attenti- 
on to cleanlinefs, they have bahifned the itch entirely out of their 
pariflies. Why might not others do the fame ? 

G g of 
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of the gout, or ftriking in of eruptions, as the fmall- 
pox, meafles, &c. violent pamons of the mind, as fud- 
den fear, or furprife. In a word, the difeafe may pro- 
ceed from any caufethat either impedes the circulation 
of the blood through the lungs, or prevents their being 
duly expanded by the air. 

SYMPTOM S. An afthma is known by a 

quick laborious breathing, which is generally perform- 
ed with a kind of wheezing noife. Sometimes the 
difficulty of breathing is fo great that the patient is 
obliged to ke?p in an erect pofture, otherwife he is in 
danger of being firffocated. A fit or paroxyfm of the 
afthma generally happens after a perfon has been ex- 
pofed tcTcold eafterly winds, or has been abroad in thick 
foggy weather, or has got wet, or continued long in a 
damp place under ground, &c. 

The paroxyfm is commonly ufhered in with lift- 
leflhefs, want of fleep, hoarfenefs, a cough, belching of 
wind, a kn(t of heaviness about the breaft, and difficul- 
ty of breathing. To thefe fucceed heat, fever, pain of 
the head, ficknefs and naufea, great oppreffion of the 
breaft, palpitation of the heart, a weak and fometimes 
intermitting pulfe, an involuntary flow of tears, bilious 
vomitings, &c. AH the fymptoms grow worfe towards 
night ; the patient is eafier when up than in bed, and 
is very defirous of cool air. 

R E G I M E N. The food ought to be light, 

and of eafy digeftion. Boiled meats are to be pre- 
ferred to roafted, and the flefh of young animals to 
that of old. All windy food, and whatever is apt to 
{well in the Itomach, is to be avoided. Light pud- 
dings, white broths, and ripe fruits baked, boiled, or 
roafted. are proper. Strong liquors of all kinds, 

efpeciaily 
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especially malt-liquor, are hurtful. The patient 
lhould eat a very light fupper, or rather none at all, 
and fhould never fuffer himfelf to be long coftive. 
His clothing fhould be warm, efpecially in the winter- 
feafon. As all diforders of the bread; are much reliev- 
ed by keeping the feet warm, and promoting the per- 
fpiration, a flannel fhirt or waiftcoat, and thick fhoes, 
will beoffingular fervice. 

But nothing is of Co great importance in the afthma 
as pure and moderately warm air. Afthmatic people 
can feldom bear either the clofe heavy air of a large 
town, or the fharp, keen atmofphere of a bleak hilly 
country \ a medium therefore between thefe is to be 
chofen. The air near a large town is often better 
than at a diftance, provided the patient be removed 
fo far as not to be affected by the fmoke. Some 
afthmatic patients indeed breathe eafier in town than 
in the country ; but this is feldom the cafe, efpecially 
in towns where much c6al is burnt. Afthmatic perfons 
who are obliged to be in town all day, ought, at leaft, 
to deep out of it. Even this will often prove of great 
fervice. Thofe who can afford it ought to travel into 
a warmer climate. Many afthmatic perfons who can- 
not live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the fouth 
of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 

Exercise is Iikewife of very gref.t importance in 
ths afthma, as it promotes the digeftion, preparation 
of the blood, &c. The blood of afthmatic perfons is 
feldom duly prepared, owing to the proper action of 
the lungs being impeded. For this reafon fuch people 
ought daily to take as much exercife, either on foot, 
horfeback, or in a carriage, as they can bear. 

Gg2 MEDI- 
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MEDICINE. Alrhdft all that ca ' 7 

medicine in this difeafe, is to relieve the pni I n 

feized with a violent fit. This indeed recui 
greateft expedition, as the difeafe ofti proves I 
denly fatal. In the paroxyfm or fit, thi body is ge- 
nerally bound •, a purging clyftcr, with a folution 
of afa fetid a, ought therefore to be adminiftered, and 
if there be occaiion, it may be repeated two or three 
times. The patient's feet and legs ought to be im- 
merfed in warm water, and afterwards rubbed with a 
warm hand, or dry cloth. Bleeding, unlefs extreme 
Vveaknefs or old age fhould forbid it, is highly pro- 
per. If there be a violent fpafm about the breaft or 
ilomach, warm fomentations, or bladders filled with 
warm milk and water, may be applied to the part 
affected, and warm cataplafms to the foles of the feet. 
The patient muft drink freely of diluting liquors, 
and may take a tea-fpoonful of the tincture of caftor 
and of faffron mixed together, in a cup of valerian- 
tea, twice or thrice a-day. Sometimes a vomit has a 
very good effect, and fnatches the patient, as it were, 
from the jaws of death. This however will be more 
fafe after other evacuations have been premifed. A 
very ftrong infufion of roafted coffee is faid to give eafc 
in an afthmatic paroxyfm. 

In the moid: afthma, fuch things as promote 
expectoration or fpitting ought to be ufed ; as 
the fyru'p of {quills, gum ammoniac, and fuch 
like. A common fpoonful of the fyrup of oxy- 
rhel of fquills, mixed with an equal quantity of 
cinnamon- water, may be taken three or four times 
through the day, and four or five pills, made of 

equal 
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equal parts of afafcetida and gum-ammoniac, at 
bed-time *. 

For the convulfive or nervous afthma, antifpaf- 
modics and bracers are the mo ft proper medicines. 
The patient may take a tea-fpoonful of the paregoric 
elixir twice a day. The Peruvian bark is fometimes 
found to be of ufe in this cafe. It may be taken in. 
fubftance, or infufed in wine. In lhort, every thing 
that braces the nerves, or takes off fpafm, may be 
of ufe in a nervous afthma. It is often relieved by 
the ufe of aiTes milk •, I have iikevvife known cows milk 
drank warm in the morning have a very good effect in 
this cafe. 

In every fpecies of afthma, fetons and ifiues have a 
good efFeci ; they may either be put in the back or 
fide, and fhould never be allowed to dry up. We> 
mall here, once for all, obferve, that not only in afthma, 
but in moft chronic difeafes, iflues are extremely proper. 
They are both a fafe and efficacious remedy ; and 
though they do not always cure the difeafe, yet they 
will often prolong the patient's life. 

* After copious evacuations, large dofes of aether have been 
found very efficacious in removing a fit of the afthma. I have 
Iikevvife known the following mixture produce very happy effe&s : 
To four or five ounces of the folution of gum-ammoniac add two 
ounces of fimple cinnamon-water, the fame quantity of balfamic 
fyrup, and half an ounce of the paregoric elixir. Of this two U-, 
bje-fpoonfuls may be taken every three hours. 
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CHAP. XLI. 
OF THE APOPLEXY. 

TH E apoplexy is a fudden lofs of knfe and 
motion, wherein the patient is to all appear- 
ance dead ; the heart and lungs however ftill con- 
tinue to move. Though this difeafe proves often 
fatal, yet it may fometimes be removed by proper 
care. It chiefly attacks fedentary perfons of a grofs 
habit, who ufe a rich and plentiful diet, and indulge 
in ftrbng liquors. People in the decline of life are mod 
iubject to the apoplexy. It prevails moft in winter, 
efpecially in rainy feafons, and very low ftates of the 
barometer. 

CAUSES. The immediate caufe of an apo- 
plexy is a compreflion of the brain, occasioned by an 
excefs of blood, or a collection of watery humours. 
The former is called a /anguine, and the latter a ferous 
apoplexy. It may be occafioned by any thing that 
increafes the circulation towards the brain, or pre- 
vents the return of the blood from the head ; as 
intenfe ftudy ; violent paflions* ; viewing objects 
for a long time obliquely -, wearing any thing too 
tight about the neck, a rich and luxurious diat j 



* I knew a woman who m a violent fit of anger was feizeJ with 
a fanguine apoplexy. She at firft complained of extreme pain, as 
if daggers had been thruji through her head, as (he expreffed it. Af- 
terwards fhe became comatoie, her pulfe funk very low, and was 
exceeding flow. By bleeding, bliftering, and other evacuations, 
(he was kept alive for about a fortnight. When her head was open- 
ed, a large quantity of extravafated blood was found in the left 
venmcle of the brain. 
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fuppreflion of urine •, fuffering the body to cool fud- 
denly after having been greatly heated •, continuing 
long in a warm bath*, the exceffive ufe of fpiceries, 
or high- feafoned food •, excefs of venery •, the fuddan 
finking in of any eruption ; fufTering ifTues, fetons, 
&c. fuddenly to dry up, or the floppage of any 
cuftomary evacuation ; a mercurial falivation pufhed 
too far, or fuddenly checked by cold ; wounds or 
bruifes on the head -, long expofure to exceffive cold -, 
poifonous exhalations, &c. 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure.- The ufua! 

forerunners of an apoplexy are giddinefs, pain and 
fwimrningof the head ; lofs of memory ; drovvfinefs -, 
noife in the ears •, the night-mare j a fpontaneous flux 
of tears, and laborious refpiration. When perfons 
of an apopledic make obferve thefe fymptoms, they 
have region to fear the approach of a fit, and mould en- 
deavour to prevent it by bleeding, a (lender diet, and 
opening medicines. 

In the fanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not 
die fuddenly, the countenance appears florid, the face 
is fwelled or puffed up, and the blood-veflels, efpe- 
cially about the neck and temples, are turgid •, the 
pulfe beats flrong •, the eyes are prominent and fixed, 
and the breathing is difficult, and performed with a 
fnorting none. The excrements and urine are often 
voided fpontaneoufly, and thQ patient is fometimes 
leized with vomiting. 

In this fpecies of apoplexy every method muft be 
taken to leffen the force of the circulation towards 
the head. The patient mould be kept perfeclly eafy 
and cool His head mould be raifed pretty hi*h, 
and his feet fufFered to hang down. His clothes 
G S 4 ought 
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ought to be loofened, efpecially about the neck, and 
frefh air admitted into his chamber. His gai 
Should be tied pretty tight, by which means t le 
motion of the blood from the lower extremities ill 
be retarded. A\s foon as the patient is placed a 
proper pofture, he mould be bled freely in the :k 
or arm, and, if there be occafion, the operation 
be repeated in two or three hours. A laxative clyi :ei», 
with plenty of fweet oil, or frefh. butter, and a fj a- 
ful or two of common fait in it, may be ad : i- 
ftered every two hours •, and bliftering-plaiiers 
applied betwixt the moulders, and to the calves of 
the legs. 

As foon as the fymptoms are a little abated, and 
the patient is able to fwallow, he ought to drink 
freely of fome diluting opening liquor, as a decodfcion 
of tamarinds and iiquorice, cream-tartar-whey, or 
common whey with cream of tartar diiTolved in it. 
Or he may take any cooling purge, as Glauber's 
falts, manna diiTolved in an infufion of fenna, or the 
like. All fpirits and other ftrong liquors are to be 
avoided. Even volatile falts held to the nofe do mif- 
chief. Vomits, for the fame reafon, ought not to be 
given, nor any tiling that may increafe the motion of 
the blood towards the head. 

I,v the ferous apoplexy, the fymptoms are nearly 
the fame, only the pulfe is not fo ftrong, the coun- 
tenance is lefs florid, and the breathing lefs difficult. 
Bleeding is not fo necelTary here, as in the former 
cafe. It may however generally be performed once 
with fafety and advantage, but mould not be re- 
peated. The patient mould be placed in the fame 
pofture as directed above, and mould have hjiftering- 

plafters 
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plafters applied, and receive opening clyftere in the 
fame manner. Purges here are likewife neceiTary, and 
the patient may drink ftrong balm-tea. If he be in- 
clined to fweat, it ought to be promoted by drinking 
fmall wine-whey, or an infufion of carduus benedic- 
tus. A plentiful fweat kept up for a considerable 
time, has often carried off a ferous apoplexy. 

When apoplectic fymptoms proceed from opium, 
or other narcotic fubftances taken into the ftomach, 
vomits are neceiTary. The patient is generally re- 
lieved as foon as he has difcharged the poifon in this 
way. 

Persons of an apoplectic make, or thofe who have 
been attacked by it, ought to ufe a very fpare and 
flender diet, avoiding all ftrong liquors, fpiceries, and 
high-feafoned food. They ought likewife to guard 
againft all violent paftions, and to avoid the extremes 
of heat and cold. The head mould be fnaved, and 
daily warned with cold water. The feet ought to be 
kept warm, and never fuffered to continue long wet. 
The body mud be kept open either by food or medi- 
cine, and a little blood may be let every fpring and 
fall. Exercife mould by no means be neglected ; but 
it ought to be taken in moderation. Nothing has a 
more happy effect in preventing an apoplexy than 
perpetual i flues or fetons ; great care however muft 
be taken not to fuifer them to dry up, without open- 
ing others in their ftead. Apoplectic perfons ought 
never to go to reft with a full ftomach, or to lie with 
their heads low, or wear any thing too tight about 
their necks. 
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CHAP. XLII. 

OF COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER 

AFFECTIONS OF THE STOMACH 

AND BOWELS. 

WE do not here mean to treat of thofq. aftrictions 
of the bowels which are the fymptoms of dif- 
eafes, as of the cholic, the iliac paflion, &c. but only 
to take notice of that infrequency of {tools which fome- 
tirnes happens, and in which in fome parcicular con- 
fiitutions may occafion difeafes. 

Costiveness may proceed from drinking rough 
ted wines, or other aftringent liquors •, too much ex- 
ercrfe, efpecially on horfeback : It may like wife pro- 
ceed from a long ufe of cold infipid food, which does 
not fufficiently ftimulate the inteftines. Sometimes it 
is owing to the bile not defcending to the interlines, 
^as in the jaundice; and at other times it proceeds 
from difeafes of the inteftines themfelves, as a palfy, 
fpafms, torpor, tumours, a cold dry ftate of the in- 
teftines, &:c. 

Excessive coftivenefs is apt to occafion pains of 
the head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints of 
the bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to hypochon- 
driac and hyfteric perfons, as it generates wind and 
other grievous fymptoms. Some people however can 
bear coftivenefs to a great degree. I know perfons 
who enjoy pretty good health, yet do not go to ftool 
above once a- week, and others not above once a-fort- 

night. 
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Persons who are generally coftivj; mould live 
upon a moiftenlng and laxative diet, as roafted or 
foiled apples, pears, ftewed prunes, raifins, gruels 
with currants, butter, honey, fugar, and fuch .like. 
Broths with fpinage, leeks, and other foft pot-herbs, 
'are likewife proper. Rye-bread, or that which is 
made of a mixture of wheat and rye together, ought 
to be eat. No perfon troubled with coftivenefs 
mould eat white bread alone, efpecially that which is 
made of fine flour. The beft bread for keeping the 
body foluble is what in feme parts of England they 
call nteflin. It is made of a mixture of wheat and 
rye, and is very agreeable to thofe who are accuftom- 
ed to it. 

Costivewess is increafed by keeping the body 
too warm, and by every thing that promotes the 
perfpiration ; as wearing flannel, lying too long 
a-bed, &c. IntenCe thought, and a fedentary life, 
are likewife hurtful. All the fecretions and excretions 
are promoted by moderate exercife without doors, 
and by a gay, cheerful, fprightly temper of 
mind. 

The drink mould be of an opening quality. Ali 
ardent fpirits, auftre and aftringent wines, as port, 
claret, &c. ought to be avoided. Malt-liquor that 
is line, and of a moderate ftrength, is very proper. 
Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are 
likewife proper, and "may be drank in turns, as the 
patient's inclination directs. 

Those who are troubled with coftivenefs, ought, if 
poffible, to remedy it by diet, as the conftant ufe of 
medicines for that purpofe is attended with many 

incon- 
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i. 



fnconveniencies, and often with bad confequences*. 
1 never knew any one get into a habit of taking me- 
dicine for keeping the body open, who could leave 
:t off. In time the cuftom becomes neceflary, 
and generally ends in a total relaxation of the bowels, 
indigeftion, lofs of appetite, wafting of the ftrength, 
and death. 

When the body cannot be kept open without me- 
dicine, we would recommend gentle dofes of rhubarb 
to be taken twice or thrice a-week. This is not 
near fo injurious to the ftomach as aloes, jalap, or 
the other draftic purgatives fo much in ufe. In- 
fulions of fenna and manna may likewife be taken, 

* The learned Dr. Arbuthnot advifes thofe who are troubled 
with coftivenefs to ufe animal oils, as frefh butter, cream, mar- 
row, fat broths, efpecially thofe made of the internal parts of 
animals, as the liver, heart, midriff, &c. He likewife recom- 
mends the expreffed oils cf mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, 
paftaches, and the fruits themfelves ; all oily and mild fruits, as 
rigs : decoctions of mealy vegetables; thefe lubricate the iiuef- 
tines ; fome faponaceous fubftances which flimulate gently, as 
honey, hydromel, or boiled honey and water, unrefined fa- 
gar, &c. 

The Doctor obferves that fuch lenitive fubftances are proper 
for perfons of dry atrabilaiian conftitutions, who are fubjeft to 
aftridion of the belly, and the piles, and will operate when 
Wronger medicinal fubftances are fometimes ineffectual ; but that 
fuch lenitive diet hurts thofe whofe bowels are weak and lax. He 
likewife obferves, that all watery fubftances are lenitive, and 
that even common water, whey, four milk, and butter milk 
have that effect ; — That new milk, efpecially affes milk, ftimn- 
lates frill more when it fours on the ftomach j and that whey 
turned four will purge ftrongly ; — That moft garden fruits are 
likewife laxative ; and that fome of them, as grapes, will throw 
fuch as take them Immoderately, into a cholera morbus, or in- 
curable diarrhoea. 
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Or half an ounce of foluble tartar diiTolved in water- 
gruel. About the fize of a nutmeg of lenitive elec- 
tuary taken twice or thrice a-day, generally anfwers 
the purpofe very well. 

WANT OF APPETITE. 

This may proceed from a foul ftomach j indi- 
geftion ; the want of free air and exercife ; grief: 
fear ; anxiety, or any of the deprefling paflions ; 
exceffive heat ; the ufe of ftrong broths, fat meats, 
or any thing that palls the appetite, or is hard of di- 
geftion ; the immoderate ufe of ftrong liquors, tea, 
tobacco, opium, &c. 

The patient ought, if poflible, to make choice of 
an open dry air ; to take exercife daily on horfeback 
or in a carriage ; to rife betimes ; and to avoid all 
intenfe thought. He mould ufe a diet of eafy di- 
geftion ; and mould avoid exceffive heat and great 
fatigue. 

If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, 
or any other part of the patient's regimen, it ought 
to be changed. If naufea and reachings fhew that 
the ftomach is loaded with crudities, a vomit wiH be 
offervice. After this a gentle purge or two of rhu- 
barb, or of any of the bitter purging falts, may be 
taken. The patient ought next to ufe fome of the 
ftomachic bitters infufed in wine. Though gentle 
evacuations be neceflary, yet ftrong purges and vo- 
mits are to be avoided, as they weaken the ftomach, 
and hurt digeftion. 

Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in mod 
cafes of indigeftion, weaknefs of the ftomach, or 

want 
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want of appetite. Twenty or thirty drops of it 
be taken twice or thrice a- day in a glafs of wine or 
water. It may likevvife be mixed with the tinclure of 
the bark, one drachm of the'former to an cunce of 
the latter, and two tea-fpoonfuls of it taken in wine or 
water, as above. 

The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, 
are generally of considerable fervic.e in this cafe. The 
fait water has likewife good effects •, but it muft not 
be ufed too freely. The waters of Harrowgate, 
Scarborough, Moffat, and moft other Spas in Bri- 
tain, may be ufed with advantage. We would advife 
all who are afflicted with indigeftion and want of appe- 
tite, to repair to thefc places and public rendezvous. 
The very change of air, and the cheerful company, 
will be of fervice ; not to mention the exercife, difiipa- 
tion, amufements, &c. 

OF THE HEART-BURN. 

What is commonly called the heart-bum, is not 
a difeafe of that organ, but an uneafy fenfation of 
heat or acrimony about the pit of the ftomach, which 
is fometimes attended with anxiety, naufea, and vo- 
miting. 

It may proceed from debility of the ftomach, in- 
digeftion, bile, the abounding of an acid in the fto- 
mach, &c. Perfons who are liable to this complaint 
ought to avoid ftale liquors, acids, windy or greafy 
aliments, and mould never ufe violent exercife foon 
after a plentiful meal. I know m?my perfons who 
never fail to have the heart-burn, if they ride foon 
after dinner, provided they h^ve drank ale, wine, or 
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any fermented liquor ; btat are never troubled with it 
when they have drank rum or brandy and water with- 
out any fugar or acid. 

When the heart-burn proceeds from debility of the 
ftomach or indigeftion, the patient ought to take a 
dole or two of rhubarb j. afterwards he muft ufe infu- 
fions of the Peruvian bark, or any other of the fto- 
machic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exercife in the 
open air will likewife be of ufe, and every thing that 
promotes di^eftion. 

When bilious humours ocaGon the heart- burn, a 
tea-fpoonful of the iweet fpirit of nitre in a glafs of 
water, or a cup of tea, will generally give eafe. If it 
proceeds from the ufe of greafy aliments, a dram of 
brandy or rum may be taken. 

If acidity or fournefs of the ftomach occafions the 
heart- burn, abforbents are the proper medicines. In 
this cafe an ounce of powdered chalk, half an ounce 
of fine fugar, and a quarter of an ounce of gum- 
arabic, may be mixed in an Englifh quart of water, 
and a tea- cupful of it taken as often as is neceffary. 
Such as do not chufe chalk may take a tea-fpoonful 
of prepared oyfter- (hells, or of the powder called 
crabs-eyes, in a glafs of cinnamon or peppermint- 
water. But the Cifefa and bed abforbent is magnefia. 
alba. This not only ails as an abforbent, but like- 
wife as a purgative ; whereas chalk, and other ab- 
forbents of that kind, are apt to lie in the interlines, 
and occaiion obftruflions. This powder is not dif- 
agreeable, and may be taken v in a cup of lea, or a 
glafs of mint- water. A larg-e tea-fpoonful is the 
ufual dofe •, but it may be taken in a much greater 
quantity when there is occafion. Thefe thing are 
11 now 
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now generally made up into lozenges for the conve- 
niency of being carried in the pocket, and taken at 
pleafure. 

If wind be the caufe of this complaint, the moft 
proper medicines are thofe called carminatives ; as 
anifeeds, juniper- berries, ginger, canella alba, car- 
damom feeds, &c. Thefe may either be chewed, or 
infufed in wine, brandy, or other fpirits. One of 
the fafeft medicines of this kind is the tincture made 
by infufing an ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of 
an ounce of the leiTer cardamom feeds, in an Englifh 
pint of brandy. After this has digefted for two or 
three days, it ought to be {trained, and four ounces 
of white fugar-candy added to it. It muft ftand to 
digeft a fecond time till the fugar be diflblved. A 
table-fpoonful of it may be taken occafionally for a 
dofe. 

I have frequently known the heart-burn cured, 
- particularly in pregnant women, by chewing green 
tea. 



CHAP. XLIII. 
OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 

OF all difeafes incident to mankind, thofe of 
the nervous kind are the moft complicated and 
difficult to cure. A volume would not be fufficient 
to point out their various appearances. They imi- 
tate almoft every difeafe ; and are feldom alike in 
two different perfons, or even in the fame perfonat 
different times. Proteus-like, they are continually 
ii changing 
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changing fhape •, and upon every frefh attack, the 
patient thinks he feels fymptcms which he never ex- 
perienced before. Nor do they only affect the body ; 
the mind likevvife fuffers, and is often thereby ren- 
dered extremely weak and peevi/h. The low fpirits, 
timoroufnefs, melancholy, and ficklenefs of temper, » 
which generally attend nervous diforders, induce many 
'to believe, that they are entirely difeafes of the mind ; 
but this change of temper is rather a confequence, 
than thecaufe of nervous difeafes. 

CAUSES.—^— Every thing that tends to relax or 
weaken the body, difpofes it to nervous difeafes, as 
indolence, exceffive venery, drinking too much tea, or 
other weak watery liquors, frequent bleeding, purg- 
ing, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts the digeftion, 
or prevents the proper aflimilation of the food, has 
Jikewife this effect ; as long fading, excefs in eat- 
ing or drinking ; the ufe of windy, crude, or unwhoie- 
fome aliments, an unfavourable pofture of the 
body, &c. 

Nervous diforders often proceed from intenfeap* 
plication to ftudy. Indeed few ftudious perfons are 
entirely free from them. Nor is this at all to be won- 
dered at •, intenfe thinking not only preys upon the 
fpirits, but prevents the perfon from taking proper 
exercife, by which means the digefton is impaired, 
the nourimment prevented, the folids relaxed, and 
the whole mafs of humours vitiated. Grief and dif- 
appointment likewife produce the fame effects, I have 
known more nervous patients, who dated the com- 
mencement of their diforders from the lofs of a huf- 
band, a favourite child, or from fome difappointment 
in life, than from any other caufe. In a. word, what- 

^^Hh^ ^ € ver 
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ever weakens the body, or deprefies the fpirits, may 
occaficn nervous diforders, as unwholefome air, want 
of fleep, great fatigue, difagteeable apprehenfions, 
anxiety, vexation, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — —We {lull only mention fome 
fltf the moft general fymptoms of thefe diforders, as 
it would be both an ufdefs and an endlefs tafk to enu- 
merate the whole. They generally begin with windy 
inflations or distentions of the ftcmachand interlines ; 
the appetite and digerUon are ufually bad ; yet fome- 
times there is an uncommon craving for food, and a 
quick 4ig:u'o-7. The food often turns four on the 
ftomach ; and the patient is troubled with vomiting 
of clear water, tough phlegm, or a blackifh coloured 
liquor r< g the grounds of coffee. Excruciat- 

ing pains are often felt about the navel, attended with 
a rumbling or murmuring noife in the bowels. The 
body is fometimes loofe, but more commonly bound, 
which occasions a retention of wind and great unea- 
finefs. 

The urine is fometimes in fmall quantity, at other 
times very copious and quit^ clear. There is a great 
ftraitnefs of the bread, with difficulty of breathing; 
violent palpitations of the heart ; fudden fluftiings of 
heat in various parts of the body •, at other times a 
{en(e of cold, as if water were poured on them ; fly- 
ing pains in the arms and limbs; pains m the back 
and belly, refembling thfffe or cafioaed by gravel-, the 
; very variable, fometimes uncommonly fiow, and 
at other times very quick •, yav/niiig, the hiccup, fire* 
ouQnt fighing-, and a feme of fufFocation, as if from 
a ball or lump in the throat ; alternate fits of crying 
and convulfiVe laughing ; the fieep is unfound and 

fel dom 
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feldom refrefhing •, and the patient is often troubled 
with the night- mare. 

As the difeafe increafes, the patient is molefted 
with head-achs, cramps, and fixed pains in various 
parts of the body ; the eyes are clouded, and often, 
affected with pain and drynefs ; there is a noife in the 
ears, and often a dulnefs of hearing ; in fhort, the 
whole animal functions are impaired. The riiii 
difturbed on the mofr. trivial occafions, and is hurried 
into the moft.perverfe commotions, inquietudes, ter- 
ror, fadnefs, anger, diffidence, &c. The patient is 
apt to entertain wild imaginations, and extravagant 
fancies •, the memory becomes weak, and the judg- 
ment fails. 

Nothing is more charecteriftic of this difeaYe than 
a conftant dread of death. This renders thofe un- 
happy perfons who labour under it peevifh, fickle, 
impatient, and apt to run from one phyfician to ano- 
ther; which is one reafon why they feldom reap any 
benefit from medicine, as they have not fufficient rc- 
folution to perfift in any one courfe till it has time to 
produce its proper efte&s. They are likewife apt to 
imagine that they labour under difeafes from which 
they are quite free ; and are very angry if any one 
attempts to fet them right, or laugh them out of their 
ridiculous notions. 

_ REGIMEN. Perfons afflidted with nervous 

difeafes ought never to faft long. Their food mould 
be folid and nourifhing, but of eafy digeftion. Fat 
meats, and heavy fauces, are hurtful. All excefs 
ihould be carefully avoided. They ought never to 
eat more at a time than they can ea% digeft •, but if 
they feel themfelves weak and faint between meals, 
H h 2 they 
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they ought to eat a bit of bread, and drink a glafs of 
wine. Heavy fuppers are to be avoided. Though 
wine in exccfs enfeebles the body, and impairs the 
faculties of the mind, yet taken in moderation, it 
frrengthens the ftcmach, and promotes digeftion. 
Wine and water is a very proper drink at meals : but 
if wine fours en che {lomach, or the patient is much 
troubled with wind, brandy and water will an- 
fwer better. Every thing that is windy or hard of 
digeftion muft be avoided. All weak and warm li- 
quors are hurtful, as tea, coffee, punch-, &c. People 
may find a temporary relief in the ufeofthefe, but 
they always increafe the malady, as they weaken the 
itomach and hurt digeftion. Above all things, drams 
are to be avoided. Whatever immediate eafe the pa- 
tient may feel from the ufe of ardent fpirits, they are 
fure to aggravate the malady, and prove certain poi- 
ions at laft. Thefe cautions are the more necefiary, 
as mod: nervous people are peculiarly fond of tea, and 
ardent fpirits j to the ufe of which many of them fall 
victims. 

Exercise in nervous diforders is fuperior to all 
medicines. Riding on horfeback is generally efteemed 
the beft, as it gives motion to the whole body, with- 
out fatiguing it. I have known fome patients how- 
ever, with whom walking agreed better, and others 
who were nioft benefited by riding in a carriage. 
Every one ought to ufe that which he finds moft be- 
nefkial. Long fea-voyages have an excellent effect ; 
and to thofe who can afford to take them, and have 
fufficient refutation, we would by all means recom- 
mend this courfe. Even change of place, and the 
fight of new obje&s, by diverting the mind, have a 
* great 
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great tendency to remove thefe complaints. For this 
reafon along journey, or a voyage, is of much more 
advantage than riding fhort journeys near home. 

A cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and 
invigorates the whole body. Few things tend more 
to relax and enervate than hot air, efpecially that 
which is rendered (o by great fires, or ftovejs in fmall 
apartments. But when the ftpmach or bowels are 
weak, the body ought to be well guarded againft cold, 
efpecially in winter, by wearing a thin flannel waift- 
coat next the fkin. This will keep up an equal per- 
fpiration, and defend the alimentary canal from many 
impreitions to which it would othenvife be fubjecl, 
upon every fudden change from warm to cold wea- 
ther. Rubbing the body frequently with a flefh- 
brurti, or a, coarfe linen cloth, is likewife beneficial, 
as it promotes the circulation, perfpiration, &c. 
Perfons who have weak nerves ought to rife early, 
and take exercife before breakfaft, as lying too long 
a-bed cannot fail to relax the folids. They ought 
likewife to be diverted, and to be kept as eafy and 
cheerful as poflible. There is not any thing which 
hurts the nervous fydem, or weakens the digeftive 
powers, more than fear, grief, or anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though nervous difeafes are 

feldom radically cured, yet their fymptoms may 
fbmetimes be alleviated, and the patient's life ren- 
dered, at lead:, more comfortable, by. proper medi- 
cines. 

When the patient is coftive, he ought to take 

a little rhubarb, or feme other mild purgative, and 

ihould never fufl'er his body to be long bound. Al] 

firong and violent purgatives are however to be 

H h 3 avoided, 
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avoided, as aloes, jalap, £rc. I have generally feen an 
infufion of fenna and rhubarb in brandy anfwer very 
well. This may be made of any ftrength, and taken 
in fuch quantity as the patient finds neceffary. When 
digeftion is bad, or the ftcmach relaxed and weak, the 
following infufion of Peruvian bark and other bitters 
may be ufed with advantage : 

Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian- root, 
orange-peel, and coriander- feed, of each half an 
ounce ; let' thefe ingredients be all bruifed in a mor- 
tar, and infufed in a bottle of brandy or whifky, for 
the fpace of five or fix days. A table-fpoonful of the 
drained liquor may be taken in half a glafs cf water, 
an hour before breakfaft, dinner, and fupper. 

Few things tend more to ftrengthen the nervous 
fyftem than cold bathing. This practice, if duly per- 
illed in, will produce very extraordinary effects j but 
when the liver or other vifcera are obftru&ed, or other- 
wife unfound, the cold bath is improper. It is there- 
fore to be ufed with very great caution. The moft 
proper feafons for it are fummer and autumn. It 
will* be fufficient, efpecially for perfons of a fpare 
habit, to go into the cold bath three or four 
times a- week. If the patient be weakened by it, or 
feels chilly for a long time after coming out, it is 
improper. 

In patients afflicted with wind, I have always 
cbferved the greateft benefit from the acid elixir 
of vitriol. It may be taken hi the quantity of 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty drops, twice or thrice 
a -day in a glafs of water. This both expels 
wind, ftrengthens the fiomach, and promotes di- 
geftion. 
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Opiates are generally extolled in thefe maladies; 
but as they only palliate the fymptoms, and gene- 
rally afterwards increafe the difeafe, we would 
advife people to be extremely fparing in the ufe 
of them, left habit render them at laft abfolutely 
neceffary. 

It would be an eafy matter to enumerate many 
medicines which have been extolled for relieving ner- 
vous diforders j but whoever wiflies for a thorough 
cure mud expect it from regimen alone •, we fhall 
therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and 
again recommend the ftricteft attention to diet, ai«., 
exercise, and amusements. 



OF MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy is that ftate of alienation or weak- 
nefs of mind which renders people incaple of en- 
joying the pleafures, or performing the duties of life. 
It is a degree of infanity, and often terminates in ab- 
folute madnefs. 

CAUSES. It may proceed from a hereditary 

difpofition ; intenfe thinking, efpecially where the 
mind is long occupied about one object ; violent 
parlions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, joy, 
grief, overweaning pride, and fuch like. It may 
alfo be occasioned by excefnVe venery •, narcotic or 
ftupefactive poifons •, a fedentary life-, folitude •, the 
fuppreflion of cuftcmary evcuations •, acute fevers,, 
or other difeafes. Violent anger will change melan- 
choly into madnefs ; and excemVe cold, efpecially of 
the lower extremities, will force the blood into the 
brain, and produce all the fymptoms of madnefs. 
H h 4 If 
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It may likewife proceed from the ufe of aliment that 
is hard of digeftion, or which cannot be eafily afli- 
milated ; from a callous ftate of the integuments of 
the brain, or drynefs of the brain itfelf. To all 
which we may add gloomy or miftaken notions of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS. When perfons begin to be 

rrdancholy, they are timorous ; watchful j fond of 
folitude , fretful •, fickle ; captious and inquifinive v 
folicitous about trifles •, fometimes niggardly, and at 
other times prodigal. The body is generally bound ; 
the urine thin, and in fmall quantity ; the flomach 
ana bowels inflated with wind ; the complexion pale ; 
the pulfe flow and weak. The functions of the 
mind are alfo greatly perverted, in fo much that 
the patient often imagines himfelf dead, or changed 
into fome other animal. Some have imagined their 
bodies were made of glafs, or other brittle fubftances, 
and were afraid to move, left they mould be broken 
to pieces. The unhappy patient, in this cafe, un- 
lefs carefully watched, is apt to put an end to his 
own miferable life. 

When the difeafe is owing to an obftru&ion of 
cuitomary evacuations, cr any bodily diforder, it is 
eafier cured than when it proceeds from affeclions of 
the mind, or an hereditary taint. A difcharge of 
blood from the nofe, loofenefs, fcabby eruptions, 
the bleeeing piles, or the menfes^ carry off this 
difeafe. 

REGIMEN. — -The diet mould confift chiefly 
of vegetables of a cooling and opening quality. Ani- 
mal food, efpecially faked or fmoke-dried fifh or 
flefh ought to be avoided, All kinds of fhell-fifti 

are 
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are bad. Aliments prepared with onions, garlic, or 
any thing that generates thick blood, are likewife im- 
proper. All kind of fruits that are whoJefome may 
be eat with advantage. Boerhaave gives an intrancs 
of a patient who, by a long ufe of whey, water, and 
garden-fruit, recovered, after having evacuated a 
great quantity of black-coulered matter. 

Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided 
as poison. The mod proper drink is water, whey, or 
very fmall beer. Tea and coffee are improper. If 
honey agrees with the patient, it may be eat freely, or 
his drink may be fweetened with it. Infufions of 
balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, 
or the flowers of the lime- tree may be drank freely, 
either by themfelves, or fweetened with honey, as 
the patient fhall chufe. 

The patient ought to take as much exerrife in the 
open air as he can bear. This helps to diffolve the 
vifcid humours, it removes obstructions, promotes 
the perfpiraticn, and all the other fecretions. Every 
kind of madnefs is attended wit a diminished per- 
fpiration ; all means ought therefore to be ufed to 
promote that necefiary and falutary difcharge. Nor- 
thing can have a more direct tendency to increafe 
the difeafe than confining the patient to a clofe apart- 
ment. Were he forced to ride or walk a certain 
number of miles every day, it would tend greatly to 
alleviate his diforder ; but it would have ftilJ a better 
effect, if he were obliged to laboqr a piece of ground. 
By digging,^ hoeing, planting, fowing, &c. both the 
body and mind would be exercifed. A long journey, 
or a voyage, efpecially towards a warmer climate, 
with agreeable companions, has often very happy 

effects, 
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effects. A plan of this kind, with a ftrift attention to 
diet, is a much more rational method of cure, than 
confining the patient within doors and plying him 
with medicines. 

MEDICINE. In the cure of this difeafe parti- 
cular attention muft be paid to the mind. When 
the patient is in a low ftate, his mind ought to be 
foothed and diverted with variety of amufements, as 
entertaining {lories, paftimes, murk, &rc. This 
feems to have been the method of curing melancholy 
among the Jews, as we learn from the ftory of King 
' Saul j and indeed it is a very rational one. Nothing 
can remove difeafes of the mind fo effectually as ap- 
plications to the mind itfelf, the moft efficacious of 
which is mufic. The patient's company ought like- 
wife to confift of fuch perfons as are agreeable to him. 
People in this ftate are apt to conceive unaccount- 
able averfions againft particular perfons ; and the 
very fipht of fuch perfons is fufficient to diftract their 
minds, and throw them into the utmoft perturba- 
tion. 

When the patient is high, evacuations are necef- 
fary. In this cafe he muft be bled, and have his 
body kept open by purging medicines, as manna, 
rhubarb, cream of tartar, or the foluble tartar. I nave 
{ten the kft have very happy effects. It may be taken 
in the dofe of half an ounce, diffolved in water- gruel, 
every day, for fundry weeks, or even for months, 
if neceffary. More or lefs may be given according 
as it operates. Vomits have likewife a good effect i 
but they muft be pretty ftvong, othcrwife they will 
hot operate, 

What- 
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Whatever increafes the evacuation of urine or 
promotes perfpiration, has a tendency to remove this 
difeafe. Both thefe fecretions may be promoted by 
the ufe of nitre and vinegar. Half a drachm of 
purified nitre may be given three or four times a-day 
in any manner that is moil agreeable to the patient ; 
and an ounce and a half of diftiiled vinegar may be 
daily mixed with his drink. Dr. Locker feems to 
think vinegar the belt, medicine that can be given in 
this difeafe. 

Camphire and mufk have likewife been ufed in 
this cafe with advantage. Ten or twelve grains of 
camphire may be rubbed in a mortar with half a 
drachm of nitre, and taken twice a-day, or oftener, 
if the ftomach will bear it. If it will not fit upon 
the ftomach in this form, it may be made into pills 
with gum afafcetida and Ruffian caftor, and taken in 
the quantity above directed. If muik is to be admi- 
nif:ered, a fcruple or twenty-five grains of it may be 
made into a bolus with a little honey or common 
fyrup, and taken twice or thrice a-day. We do 
not mean that all thefe medicines mould be admi- 
niftered at once •, but whichever of them is given, 
muft be duly perfifted in, and where one fails another 
may be tried. 

As it is very difficult to induce patients in this dif- 
eafe to take medicines, we mail mention a few cut- 
ward applications which fometimes do good ; the 
principal of thefe are iiTues, fetcns, and warm bath- 
ing. IfTues may be made in any part of the bodv, 
but they generally have the beft effect near the fpine. 
The difcharge from thefe may be greatly promoted 

by 
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by dreffing them with the mild bliftering ointment, 
and keeping what are commonly called the orrice 
peafe in them. The mod proper place for a feton is 
between the moulder blades j and it ought to be 
placed upwards and downwards, or in the direction of 
the fpine. 



OF THE PALSY. 

The palfy is a lofs or dimunition of fenfe or mo- 
tion, or of both, in one or more parts of the body, 
Of all the affections called nervous, this is the moft 
fuddenly fatal. It is more or lefs dangerous, accord- 
ing to the importance of the part affected. A palfy 
of the heart, lungs, or any part necefiary to life, is 
mortal. When it affects the ftomach, . the inteftines, 
or the bladder, it is highly dangerous. If the face 
be affected, the cafe is bad, as it fhews that the dif- 
eafe proceeds from the brain. When the part affect- 
ed feels cold, is infenfibie, or waftes away, or when 
the judgment and memory begin to fail, there is 
fmall hope of a cure. 

CAUSES. The immediate caufe of palfy is 

any thing that prevents the regular exertion of the 
nervous power upon any particular mufcle or part of 
the bodv. The occa/ional and predifpofing caufes 
are various, as drunknefs ; wounds of the brain, 
or fpinal marrow ; pre/Ture upon the brain or nerves ; 
yery cold or damp air ; the fuppreffion of cuftomary 
evacuations ; fudden fear ; want of exercife ; or 
whatever greatly relaxes the fyftem, as drinking 

much 
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much tea*, or coffee, &c. The palfy may likewife 
proceed from wounds of the nerves themfeives, from 
the poifonous fumes of metals or minerals, as mercu- 
ry, lead, arfenic. 

In young perfonsofa full habit, the palfy mutl be 
treated in the fame manner as the fanguine apoplexy. 
The patient miift be bled, bliftered, and have his 
body opened by fharpclyfters or purgative medicines. 
But, in old age, or when the difeafe proceeds from 
relaxation or debility, which is generally the cafe, a 
quite contrary courfe muft be purfued. The diet 
muft be warm and invigorating, feafoned with fpicy 
and aromatic vegetables, as muttard, horfe-radifh, &c. 
The drink may be generous wine, muftard, whey, or 
brandy and water. Friction with the flem-brum, or 
a warm hand, is extremely proper, efpecially on the 
parts aftedred. Bliftering-plafters may iikewiie be ap- 
plied to the affecled parts with advantage. When 
this cannot be done, they may be rubbed with the 
volatile linement, or the nerve ointment of the Edin- 
burgh difpenfatory. One of the beft external applica- 
cations is electricity. The (hocks mould be received 
on the part affected •, and they ought daily to be re- 
peated for feveral weeks. 



Many people imagine, that tea has no tendency to frurt the 
nerves, and that drinking the fame quantity of warm water 
would be equally pernicious. This however (cems to be a mif- 
take. Many perfpnsdrink three or four cup* of warm milk and 
water daily ,. without feeling any bad confequences ; yet the fame 
quantity of tea will make their hands (hake for twenty-four 
hours. That tea affe& the nerves- is likewife evident from its 
Eef S Ve &c US P ' occarw ™ n ggiddinefa, dimnefs of the fight,, fick- 

Vomits 
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"V omits are very beneficial in this kind of palfy, 
and ought frequently to be adminiftered. Cephalic 
fnufF, or any thing that makes the patient fneeze, is 
likewife of ufe. Some pretend to have found great 
benefit from rubbing the parts affefted with nettles-, 
but this does not feem to be any way preferable to 
bliftering. If the tongue is afFcded, the patient may 
gargle his mouth frequently with brandy and muftard : 
or he may hold a bit of fu gar in his mouth wet with 
the palfy-drops or compound, fpirits of lavender. 
The wild valerian-root is a very proper medicine in 
this cafe. It may either be taken in an infufion with 
fage-leaves, or half a drachm of it in powder may 
be given in a glafs of wine three times a-day. If 
the patient cannot ufe the valerian, he may take of 
fal volatile oleofum^ compound fpirits of lavender, and 
tinclure of caftor, each half an ounce •, mix thefe to- 
gether, and take forty or fifty drops in a glafs of 
wine, three or four times a-day. A table- fpoonful of 
muftard-feed taken frequently is a very good medicine. 
The patient ought likewife to chew cinnamon-bark, 
ginger, or other warm fpiceries. 

Exercise is of the utmoft importance in the 
palfy - y but the patient muft beware of cold, damp, 
and moilt air. He ought to wear flannel next his 
fkin ; and, if poffible, fhould remove into a warmer 
climate. 



OF THEEPILEPSY, or FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The epilepfy is a fudden deprivation of all the 
fenfes, wherein the patient falls fuddenly down, and 

is 
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is affected with violent convulsive motions. Children, 
especially thofe who are delicately brought up, are 
mod fubject to it. It more frequently attacks men 
than women, and is very difficult to cure. When the 
epilepfy attacks children, there is reafon to hope it 
may go oft about the time of puberty. When it at- 
tacks any perfon after twenty years of age, the cure 
is difficult •, but when after forty, a cure is hardly 
to be expected. If the fit continues only for amort 
fpace, and returns feldom, there is reafon to hope ; 
but if it continues long and returns frequently, the 
profpect is bad. It is a very unfavourable fymp- 
torn when the patient is feized with the fits in hie 
fleep. 

CAUSES. The epilepfy is fometimes heredi- 
tary. It may likewife proceed from frights of the 
mother when with child •, from blows, bruifes, or 
wounds on- the head ; a collection of water, blood, or 
ferous humours in the brain •, a polypus ; tumours or 
concretions within the ilcull ; exceffive drinking ; in- 
tznk ftudy ; excefs of venery ; worms ; teething -, 
iuppreffion of cuitomary evacuations j too great emp- 
tinefsor repletion j violent pafiions or affections of 
the niind, as fear, joy, &c. kyfteric .vFedions ; con- 
tagion received into the body, as the infection of the 
fmall-pox, meafles, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An epileptic fit is generally 

preceded by unufual wearinefs ; pain of the head; 
dulnefs ; giddinefs ; noife in the ears ; dimnefs of 
fight ; palpitation of the heart ; difturbed fleep ; dif- 
ficult breathing ; the bowels are inflated with wind ; 
the urine is in great quantity, but thin i the com- 
plexion is pale i ths extremities are cold, and the pa- 
. J 4 tient 
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tient often feels, as it were, a ftream of cold air amend- 
ing towards his head. 

In the fit, the patient generally makes an unufual 
noife •, his thumbs are drawn in towards the palms of 
the hands •, his eyes are diltorted ; he ftarts, and foams 
at the mouth •, his extremities are bent or twifted 
various ways •, he often difcharges his feed, urine, and 
faeces involuntarily •, and is quite deftitute of all fenfe 
and reafon. After the fit is over, his fenfes gradually 
return, and he complains of a kind of ftupor, wearinefs, 
and pain of his head •, but has no remembrance of 
what happened to him during the fit. 

The fits are fometimes excited by violent affections 
of the mind, a debauch of liquor, excemve heat, cold, 
or the like. 

This difeafe, from the difficulty of inveftigating 
its caufes, and its ftrange fymptoms, was formerly 
attributed to the wrath of the gods, or the agency of 
evil fpirits. In modern times it has often, by the 
vulgar, been imputed to witchcraft or fafcination. It 
depends however as much upon natural caufes as any 
other malady •, and its cure may often be effected by 
perfifting in the ufe of proper means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic patients ought, if pof- 

fible, to breathe a pure and free air. Their diet mould 
be light but nourishing. They ought to drink no- 
thing ftrong, to avoid fwines flefh, water- fowl, and 
likewifeall windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage, nuts, 
&c. They ought to keep themfelves cheerful, care- 
fully guarding all violent paffions, as anger, fear, ex- 
ceflive joy, and the like. 

Exercise is likewife of great ufe-, but the patient 

muft be careful to avoid all extremes either of heat or 

j. ' cold » 
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cold, all dnngerous fituations, asftanding upon pre- 
cipices, riding deep waters, and fuch like. 

MEDICINE. The intentions of cure muft 

vary according to the caufe of the difeafe, If the 
patient be of a fanguine temperament, and there be 
reafon to fear an obltruction in the brain, bleeding 
and other evacuations will be neceflary. When the 
difeafe is occafloned by the itoppage of cuftomarv 
evacuations, thefe, ifpoffible, muft be reftored ; if 
this cannot be done, others may be fubftituted in ' 
their place. I flues or fetons, in this cafe, have often 
a very good effect. When there is reafon to believe 
that the difeafe proceeds from worms, proper medi- 
cines muft be u fed to kill, orcarry off thefe vermin. 
When the difeafe proceeds from teething, the body 
mould he kept open by emollient clyfters, the feet 
frequently bathed in warm water, and, if the fits 
prove obftinate, a bliftering-plafter may be put be- 
twixt the moulders. The fame method "is to be fol- 
lowed, when epileptic fits precede the eruption of the 
(mall- pox, or meafles, &c. 

When the difeafe is hereditary, or proceeds from 
a wrong formation of the brain, a cure is not to be 
expected. When it is owing to a debility, or too 
great an irritability of the nervous fyftem, fuch me- 
dicines as tend to brace and ftrengthen the nerves 
may be ufed, as the Peruvian bark, and freel ; or 
the anti-epileptic electuaries, recommended by Fuller 
and Mead*. 

* See Appendix, EleSluary for the Epihpfy. 

I The 
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The flowers of zinc have of late been highly ex- 
tolled for the cure of the epilepfy. Though this me- 
dicine will not be found to anfvter the expectations 
which have b~en raifed concerning it, yet in obftinate 
epileptic cafes it deferves a trial. The dofe is from 
one to three or four grains, which may be taken either 
in pills, or a bolus, as the patient inclines. The beft 
method is to begin with a fingle grain four or five 
times a -day, and gradually to increafe the dofe as far 
as the patient can bear it. I have known this medi- 
cine, when duly perfiited in, prove beneficial. 

Musk has fometimes been found to fucceed in the 
epilepfy. Ten or twelve grains of it, with the fr.me 
quantity of factious cinnabar, may be made up into 
a bolus, arid taken every night and morning. 

Sometimes the epilepfy has been cured by elec- 
tricity. 

Convulsion fits proceed from the fame caufes, 
and mud be treated in the fame manner as the epi- 
lepfy. 

There is one particular fpecies ofconvulfion fits 
which commonly goes by the name of St. Vitus's 
dance, wherein the patient is agitated with ftrange 
motions and gefticulations, which by the common 
people are generally believed to be the effects of witch- 
craft. This difeafe may be cured by repeated bleed- 
ings and purges ; and afterwards uflng the medicines 
prefcribed above for the epilepfy, viz. the Peruvian 
bark, and make- root, &c. Chalybeate-waters are 
found to be beneficial in this cafe. The cold bath is 
likewife of lingular fervice, and ought never to be ne- 
gle&ed when the patient can bear it. 
* OF 
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The hiccup is a fpafmodic or convulfive affection 
of the ftomach and midriff, arifing from any caufe 
that irritates their nervous fibres. 

It may proceed from excefs in eating or drinking ; 
from a hurt of the ftomach j poifons •, inflammations 
or fcirrhous tumours of the ftomach, inteftines, blad- 
der, midriff", or the reft of the vifcera. In gangrenes, 
acute and malignant fevers, a hiccup is often the 
forerunner of death. 

When the hiccup proceeds from the ufe of aliment 
that is flatulent, or hard of digeftion, a draught of 
generous wine, or a dram of any fpirituous liquor, 
will generally remove it. If poifon be the caufe 
plenty of milk and oil muft be drank, as has been 
formerly recommended. When it proceeds from an 
inflammation of the ftomach, &c. it is very danger- 
ous. In this cafe the cooling regimen ought to be 
ftrictly obferved. The patient muft be bled, and 
take frequently a few drops of the fweet fpirits of nitre 
in a cup of wine- whey. His ftomach mould likewife 
be fomented with cloths dipped in warm water ; or 
have bladders filled with warm milk and water applied 
to it. 

When the hiccup proceed? from a gangrene or 
mortification, the Peruvian bark, with other antifep- 
tics, are the only medicines which have a chance to 
fucceed. When it is a primary difeafe, and proceeds 
from a foul ftomach, loaded either with a pituitous 
or a bilious humour, a gentle vomit and purge, if 
the patient be able to bear them, will be of fervice. 
Ii ? If 
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If it arifes from flatulencies, the carminative medi- 
cines, directed for the heart-burn, muft be ufed. 

When the hiccup proves very obftinate, recourfe 
muft be had to the moft powerful aromatic and anti- 
fpafmodic medicines. The principal of thefe is mufk ; 
fifteen or twenty grains of which may be made into a 
bolus, and repeated occasionally. Opiates are likewife 
offervice, but they muft be ufed with caution. A 
bit cf fugar dipped in compound fpirits of lavender, 
or the volatile aromatic tindture, may be taken fre- 
quently. External applications are fometimes alfo be- 
neficial ; as the ftomach plafter, or a cataplafm of 
the Venice treacle of the Edinburgh or London dif- 
penfatory, applied to the region of the ftomach. 

I lately attended a patient who had almoft a con- 
stant hiccup for above nine weeks. It was frequently 
flopped by the ufeofmufk, opium, wine, and other 
cordial and antifpafmodic medicines, but always re- 
turned. Nothing however gave the patient fo much 
eafe as brifk fmall-beer. By drinking freely of this, 
the hiccup was often kept off for feveral days, which 
was more than could be done by the moft powerful 
medicines. The patient was at length feized with 
a vomiting of blood, which foon put an end to his 
life. Upon opening the body, a large fcirrhous tu- 
mour was found near the pylorus or right orifice of the 
ftomach. 

CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 

This difeafe often feizes people fuddenly, is very 
dangerous, and requires immediate aftiftance, It is 
molt incident to perfons in the decline of life, efpe- 

cially 
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cially the nervous, gouty, hyfteric, and hypochon- 
driac. 

If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he 
ought to take fome draughts of warm water, or weak 
camomile-tea, to cleanfe his ftomach. After this, 
if he has been coftive, a laxative clyfter may be 
given. He ought then to take laudanum. The beft 
way of administering it, is in a clyfter. Sixty or 
feventy drops of liquid landanum may be given in a 
clyfter of warm water. This is much more certain 
than laudanum given by the mouth, which is often 
vomited, and in fome cafes increafes the pain and 
fpafms in the ftomach. 

If the pain and cramps return with great violence, 
after the effects of the anodyne clyfter are over, an- 
other, with an equal or a larger quantity of opium, 
may be given ; and every four or five hours a bolus, 
with ten or twelve grains of mufk, and half a drachni 
of the Venice treacle. 

In the mean time, the ftomach ought to be fo- 
mented with cloths dipped in warm water, or blad- 
ders filled with warm milk and water, fhould be con- 
ftantly applied to it. I have often feen thefe produce 
the moft happy efTecls. The anodyne balfam may alfo 
be rubbed on the part affected ; and an anti-hyfteric 
plafter worn upon it, for fome time after the cramps 
are removed, to prevent their return. 

In very violent and lading pains of the ftomach, 
fome blood ought to be let, unlefs the wcaknefs of 
the patient forbids it. When the pain or cramps 
proceed from a fuppreftion of the menfes, bleeding is 
of ufe. If they be owing to the gout, recourfe miift 
be had to fpirits, or fome of the warm cordial waters. 

I i 3 Blifter- 
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Bliftering-plafters ought likewife, in this cafe, to be 
applied to the ancles. 1 have often feera violent cramps 
and pains of the ftomach removed by covering it with 
a large platter of Venice treacle, 

OF THE NIGHT-MARE. 

In this difeafe the patient, in time of fleep, imagines 
he feels an uncommon oppreffion of weight about his 
breaft or ftomach, which he can by no means (hake 
off. He groans, and fbmettmes cries out, though 
heoftener attempts to f^eak in vain. Sometimes he 
imagines himfelf engaged with an enemy, and in 
danger of being killed, attempts to run away, but 
finds he cannot. Sometimes he fancies himfelf in a 
houfe that is on fire, or that he is in danger of being 
drowned in a river, he often thinks he is falling over 
a precipice, and the dread of being daihed to pieces, 
fuddenly awakes him. 

This diforder has been fuppofed to proceed from too 
much blood •, from a ftagnation of blood in the brain, 
lungs, &c. But it is rather a nervous affection, and 
arifes chiefly from indigeftion. Hence we find that 
perfons of weak nerves, who lead a fedentary life, 
and live full, are mod commonly afflicted with the 
night-mare. Nothing tends more to produce it than 
heavy fuppers, efpecially when ate Lite, or the pa- 
tient goes to bed foon after. Wind is likewife a 
very frequent caufe of this difeafe •, for which reafou 
thofe who are afflicted with it ought to avoid all flatu- 
lent food. Deep thought, anxiety, or any thing that 
oppreffes the mind, ought alfo to be avoided. 

As perfons afflicted with the night-mare generally 
moan, or make feme noife in the fit, they mould bo 

waked, 
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:ed, or fpoken to by fuch as hear them, as the 
uneafinefs generally goes off as foon as the patient is 
awake. Dr. V/hytt fays, he generally found a dram 
of brandy taken at bed-time, prevent this difeafe. 
That, however, is a bad cuftom, and, in time, lofes 
its e fifed:. We would rather have the patient depend 
upon the ufe of food of eafy digeftion, cheerful nefs. 
exercife through the day, and a light fupper taken 
early, than to accuftom himfelf to drams. A glais 
of peppermint- water will often promote digeftion as 
much as a glafs of brandy, and is much fafer. After 
a perfon of weak digestion, howover, has ate flatu- 
lent food, a dram may be neceflary •, in this cafe we 
would recommend it as the mofr. proper medicine. 

Persons who are young, and full of blood, if 
troubled with the night-mare, ought io take a purge 
frequently, and ufe a fpare diet. 

OF SWOONINGS. 

People of weak nerves or delicate conftitutions are 
liable to fwoonings or fainting fits. Thefe indeed 
are feldom dangerous when duly atttended to ; but 
when wholly neglected, or improperly treated, thev 
often prove hurtful, and fometimes fatal. 

The general caufes of fwoonings are fudden tran- 
sitions from cold to heat •, breathing air that is depriv- 
ed of its proper fpring or elafticity ; great fatigue j 
exceffive weaknefs j lofs of blood •, long fading ; fear, 
grief, and other violent paffions or affections of the 
mind. 

It is well known, that perfons who have been long 

expofed to cold, often faint or fall into a f.voon, 

1 i 4 upon 
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upon coming into the houfe, efpecially if they drink 
hot liquor, or fit near a large fire. This might eafily 
be prevented by people taking care not to go into a 
warm room immediately after they have been ex- 
pofed to the cold air, to approach the fire gradually, 
and not to eat or drink any thing hot, till the body 
has been gradually brought into a warm tempe- 
rature. 

When any one, in confequence of neglecling 
thefe precautions, falls into a iwoon, he ought im- 
mediately to be removed te a cooler apartment, to 
have ligatures applied above his knees and elbows, 
and to have his hands and face fprinkled with vine- 
gar or cold water. He mould likewife be made to 
fm ell to vinegar, and mould have a fpoonful or two 
of water, if he can fwallow, with about a third part 
of vinegar mixed with it, poured into his mouth. 
If thefe mould not remove the complaint, it will be 
receflary to bleed rhe patient, and afterwards to give 
.him aclyfter. 

As air that is breathed frequently, lofes its elafticity 
or fpring, it is no wonder if perfons who refpire in 
it often fall into a fwoon or faintingfit. They are, 
in this cafe, deprived of the very principle of life. 
Hence it is that fainting fits are fo frequent in ail 
crowded aflemblies, efpecially in hot feafons. Such 
fits however muft be confidered as a kind of tem- 
porary death ; and to the weak and delicate, they 
femetimes prcve fatal. They ought therefore with 
the utmoft care to be guarded againft. The method 
of doing this is obvious. Let aflembly -rooms, and 
aj] oth-r places of public refort, be large and well 

ventilated ; 
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ventilated •, and let the weak and delicate avoid fuch 
places, particularly in warm feafons. 

A person who faints, in fuch a fituation, ought 
immediately to be carried into the open air ; his tem- 
ples mould be rubbed with ftrong vinegar or brandy, 
and volatile fpirits or falls held to his nofe. He 
mould be laid upon his back with his head low, and 
have a little wine, or fome other cordial, as foon as 
he is able to fwallow it, poured into his mouth. If 
the perfon has been fubject .to hyfteric fits, caftor or 
afat'cetida mould be applied to the nofe, or burnt 
feathers, horn, or leather, &c. 

When fainting fits proceed from mere weaknefs 
or exhaufrion, which is often the cafe after great fa- 
tigue, long fafting, lofs of blood, or the like, the pa- 
tient mull: be fupported with generous cordials, as jel- 
lies, wines, fpirituous liquors, &c. Thefe however 
mufl: be given at firft in very fmall quantities, and in- 
creafed gradually as the patient is able to bear them. 
He ought to be allowed to lie quite ftill and eafy 
upon his back, with his head low, and mould have 
frem air admitted into his chamber. His food 
mould confift of nourimmg broths, fago-gruel with 
wine, new milk, and other things of a light and cor- 
dial nature. Thefe things are to be kiven out of the 
fit. All that can be done in the fit is, to Jet him 
fmell to a bottle of Hungary -water, eau de luce, or 
fpirits of hart/horn, and to rub his temples with 
warm brandy, or to lay a comprefs dipped in it to 
the pit of th j ftomach. 

In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, Or 
other violent paffions or afteclions of the mind, the 
patient mutt be very cautiouHy managed. He mould 

be 
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be fuffered to remain at reft, and only made to fmell 
to fome vinegar. After he is come to himfelf he may 
drink freely of warm lemonade, or balm tea, with 
fome orange or lemon-peel in it. It will likewife be 
proper, if the fainting-fits have been long and fevere, 
to clean the bowels by throwing in an emollient 
dyfter. 

It is common in fainting fits, from whatever caufe 
they proceed, to bleed the patient. This practice 
may be very proper in ftrong perfons of a full habit ; 
but in thofe who are weak and delicate, or fubjecl to 
nervous diforders, it is dangerous. The proper me- 
thod with fuch people is to expofe them to the free air, 
and lo ufe cordial and ftimulating medicines, as vo- 
latile falts, Hungary-water, fpirits of lavender, tine- 
tare of caftor, and the like. 



OF FLATULENCIES, CR WIND. 

All nervous patients, without exception, are af- 
flicted with wind or flatulencies in trie ftomach and 
bowels, which arife chiefly from the want of tone or 
vigour in theie organs. Crude flatulent aliment, as 
oreen peas, beans, coleworts, cabbages, and fuch like, 
may increafe this complaint i but ftrong and healthy 
people are feldom troubled with wind, unlefs they 
either overload thir ftomachs, or drink liquors that 
are in a fermenting ftare, and confequently full of 
elaftic air, While therefore the matter of flatulence 
proceeds from our aliments, the caufe which makes 
air feperate from them in fuch quantity as fo oc- 
cafion complaints, is almoft always a fault of the 
bowels themfelves, which are too weak either to pre- 
vent 
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vent the produftion of elaftic air, or to expel it after 
it is produced. 

To relieve this complaint, fuch medicines ought 
to be uied as have a tendency to expel wind, and by 
lengthening the alimentary canal, to prevent its be- 
ing produced there*. 

The lift of medicines for expelling wind is very 
numerous ; they often however difappoint the ex- 
pectations of both the phyfician and his patient. 
The mod celebrated among the clafs of carmina- 
tives are juniper berries •, the roots of ginger and 
zedoary •, the feeds of anife, caraway ; and cori- 
ander i gum afafcetida and opium ; the warm wa- 
ters, tinctures, andfpirits, as the aromatic water, the 
tmclure of woodfoot, the volatile aromatic fpirit, 
aether, &c. 

Dr. Whytt fays, he found no medicines more 
efficacious in expelling wind than asther and lauda- 
num. He generally gave the laudanum in a mixture 
with peppermint-water and tinclure of caftor, or 
fweet fpirits of nitre. Sometimes, in place of this, 
he gave opium in pills with afafcetida. He ob- 
ferves that the good efFefts of opiates are equally 
confpicuous, whether the flatulence be contained 
in the ftomach or inteftines ; whereas thefe warm 
medicines, commonly called carminatives , do not 
often give immediate relief, except when the wind is 
in the ftomach. 

* Many nervous people find great benefit from eating a dry 
bifcuit, efpecially when the ftomach is empty. I look upon this 
as one of the beft carminative medicines ; and would recommend 
it in all complaints of the ftomach, arifine from flatulence, in- 
digeftion, &c. 

With 
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With regard to aether, the Doctor fays, he has 
often feen very good effects from it in flatulent corn- 
plaints, where other medicines failed. The dofeis 
a tea-fpoonful mixid with two -table-fpoonfuls of 
water*. In goury cafes he obferves that aether, 
£ glafs of French brandy, or of the aromatic water ; 
or ginger, either taken in fubftance or infufed in 
boiling water, are among the bed medicines for ex- 
pecting wind. 

When the cafe of flatulent patients is fuch as makes 
it improper to give them warm medicines inwardly, 
the Doctor recommends external applications, which 
are fometimes of advantage. Equal parts of the 
anti-hyfteric and ftomach plaftcr may be fpread 
upon a piece of foft leather, of fuch fize as to cover 
the greatet part of the belly. This mould be kept 
on for a considerable time, provided the patient be 
able to bear it ; if it mould give great uneafinefs, it 
may be taken off, and the following liniment ufed in 
its dead, 

Take of Bates's anodyne balfam an ounce-, of the 
exprefled oil of mace half an ounce •, oil of mint two 
drachms. Let thefe ingredients be mixed together, 
and about a table-fpoonful well rubbed on the parts 
at bed- time. 

For ftrengthening the ftomach and bowels, and 
confequcntly for lefiening the production of flatu- 
lence, the Doctor recommends the Peruvian bark, 
bitters, chalybeates, and exercife. In flatulent cafes, 

* Though the patient may begin with this quantity, it will be 
neceffary to increafe the dofe gradually as the ftomach can bear 
it. .^ther is now given in considerable greater dofes than it was 

in Dr. Whytt's time. 

he 
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he thinks Tome nutmeg or ginger mould be added 
to the tincture of the bark and bitters, and that the 
aromatic powder fhould be joined with the filings of 
iron. 

When wind/ complaints are attended with cof- 
tivenefs, which is often the cafe, few things will be 
found to anfwer better than four or five of the follow- 
ing pills taken every night at bed- time. 

Take of afafcetida two drachms ; fuccotrine aloes, 
fait of iron, and powdered ginger, of each one drachm; 
as much of the elixir propr'utatis as will be fufricient to 
form them into pills. 

On the other hand, when the body is too open, 
twelve or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with half a 
drachm or two fcruples of the Japonic confection, 
given every other evening, will have very good 
effects. 

In thofe flatulent complaints which come on about 
the time the menfes ceafe, repeated fmall bleedings, 
often give more relief than any other remedy. 

With regard to diet, the Doctor obferves, that 
tea, and likewife all flatulent aliments, are to be 
avoided ; and that for drink, water with a little 
brandy or rum is not only preferable to malt liquor, 
but, in moft cafes, alfo to wine. 

As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this 
fubject, and as his fentiments upon it - in a great 
meafure agree with mine, I have taken the liberty to 
adopt them •, and mould only add to his obfervations,- 
thatexercife is in my opinion, fuperior to all medi- 
cine, both for preventing the production and like- 
wife for expelling of flatulencies. . Thefe effects,' 
however, are not to be expected from fawntering 

about, 
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about or lolling in a carriage ; but from labour, or 
fuch active amufements as give exercife to every 
part of the body. 

OF LOW SPIRITS. 

All who have weak nerves are fubjeci to low 
fpirits in a greater or lefs degree. Generous diet, the 
cold bath, exercife and amufements, are the molt 
likely means to remove this complaint. Jt is greatly 
increafed by folitude and indulging gloomy ideas j 
but may often be relieved by cheerful company and 
fprightly amufements. 

When low fpirits ape owing to a weak relaxed /tare 
of the ftomach and bowels, an infufion of the Peru- 
vian bark with cinnamon or nutmeg will be proper. 
Steel joined with aromatics may likewife in this cafe 
be ufed with advantage j but riding, and a proper 
diet, are moft to be depended on. 

When they arife from a foulnefs of the ftot.lacn 
and inteftines, or obftrucTion in the hypochondriac 
vifcera, aloetic purges will be proper. I have fome- 
times known the Harrowgate fuiphur-water of fer- 
vice in this cafe. 

When low fpirits proceed from a fuppreflion of 
the menftrual or of the hemorrhoidal flux, thefe 
evacuations may either be reftored, or fome others 
fubftituted in their place, as. iffues, fetons, or the 
like. Dr. Whytt ooferves, that nothing has fuch 
fudden good effecls in this cafe as bleeding. 

When low fpirits have been brought on by long- 
continued grief, anxiety, or other diftrefs of mind, 
agreeable company, variety of amufements, and 
* change 
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change of place, efpecially travelling into foreign 
countries, will afford the moft certain relief. 

Persons afflicted with low fpirits fhould avoid all 
kind of excefs, efpecially of venery and ftrong li- 
quors. The moderate ufe of wine and other ftrong 
liquors is by no means hurtful ; but when taken to 
excefs they weaken the ftomach, vitiate the humours, 
and deprefs the fpirits. This caution is the more ne- 
ceffary, as the unfortunate .and melancholy often 
fly to ftrong liquors for relief, by which means they 
never fail to precipitate their own deftruction. 

OF HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 

These likewife belong to the numerous tribe of 
nervous difeafes, which may be juftly reckoned the 
reproach of medicine. Women of a delicate habit, 
whofe ftomach and interlines are relaxed, and whofe 
nervous fyftem is extremely fenfible, are moft fubject 
to hyfteric complaints. In fuch perfons a hyfteric 
fit, as it is called, may be brought on by an irrita- 
tion of the nerves of the ftomach or interlines, by 
wind, acrid humour, or the like. A fudden fup- 
preffion of the menfes often gives rife to hyfteric fit:;. 
They may likewife be excited by violent pafiions or 
affections of the mind, as fear, grief, anger, or great 
difappointments. 

Sometimes the hyfteric fit refembles a fwoon or 
fainting fit, during which the patient lies as in a 
fleep, only the breathing is fo low as fcarce to be 
perceived, At other times the patient is affected 
with catcbings and ftrong convulfions. The fymp- 
toms which precede hyfteric fits are likewife various 
11 in 
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in different perfons. Sometimes the fits come on 
with coldnefs of the extremities, yawning and ftretch- . 
ing, lownefs of fpirits, oppreflion and anxiety. At 
other times the approach of the fit. is foretold by a 
feeling, as if there were a bill at the lower part of the 
belly, which gradually rifes towards the ftomach, 
where it occafions inflation, ficknefs, .and fometimes 
vomiting •, afterwards it rifes into the gullet, and oc- 
cafions a degree of Suffocation, to which quick 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, giddinefs of the 
head, dimnefs of the light, lo/s of hearing, with con- 
vulsive motions of the extremities and other parts of 
the body, fucceed. The hyfteric paroxyfm is often 
introduced by an immoderate fit of laughter, and 
fometimes it goes off by crying. Indeed there is not 
much difference between the laughing and crying of 
an highly hyfteric lady. 

Our aim in the treatment of this difeafe mud be 
to Shorten the fit or paroxyfm when prefent, and to 
prevent its return. The longer the fits continue, 
and the more frequently they return, the difeafe 
becomes the more obftinate. Their ftrength is 
incrtafed by habit, and they induce fo great a re- 
laxation of the fyftem, that it is with difficulty re- 
moved. 

It is cuftomary, during the hyfteric fit or paroxyfm, 
to bleed the patient. In ftrcng peifons of a plethoric 
habit, and where the pulfe is full, this may be proper •, 
but in weak and delicate constitutions, or where the 
difeafe has been of long Standing, or arifcs from inani- 
tion, it is not fafe. The beft courfe in Such cafes is to 
roufe the patient by ftroag fmells, as burnt feathers, 
aSafcetida, or ipirus, of hartmorn, held to the nofe. 
17 Hot 
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Hot bricks may alfo be applied to the foles of the feet, 
and the legs, arms, and belly may be ftrongly rubbed 
with a warm cloth. But the beft application is to put 
the feet and legs into warm water. This is peculiarly* 
proper when the fits precede the flow of the menfes. 
In cafe of coftivene-fs, a laxative clyfter with afafcetida 
will be proper ; and, as foon as the patient can fwal- 
low, two table- fpoonfuls of a folution of afafcotida, 
or of fome cordial julep, may be given** 

The radical cure of this diforder will be beft at- 
tempted at a time when the patient is mod free from 
the fits. It will be greatly promoted by a proper at- 
tention to diet. A milk and vegetable diet, when 
duly perfifted in, will often perform a cure. If, how- 
ever, the patient has been accuftomed to a more gene- 
rous diet, it will not be fafe to leave it off all at once, 
but by degrees. The moft proper drink is water with 
afmall quantity offpirits. A cool dry air is the beft. 
Cold bathing and every thing that braces the nerves, 
and invigorates the fyftem, is beneficial-, but lying 
too long in bed, or whatever relaxes the body is hurt- 
ful. It is of the greaterl: importance to have the mind 
kept conftantly eafy and cheerful, and, if poffible, to 
have it always engaged in fome agreeable and inte- 
refting purfuit. 

* When hyfteric fits are occafioned by fympathy, they may be 
cured by exciting an oppofite pailion. This is faid to have been 
the cafe of a whole fchool of young ladies in Holland, who were 
all cured by being told, that the firft who was feized mould be 
burnt to death. But this method of cure, to my knowledge, will 
not always fucceed. I would therefore advife, that young ladies 
who are fubjeft to hyfteric fits mould net be fent to boarding 
fchools, as the difeafe may be caught by imitation. 

K k The 
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The proper medicines are thofe which ftrengthcn 
the alimentary canal and the whole nervous fyftem, as 
the preparations of iron, the Peruivan bark, and other 
bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol, in a 
cup of the infufion of the bark, may be taken twice 
or thrice a- day. The bark and iron may likewife be 
taken in fubftance, provided the ftomach can bear 
them -, but they are generally given in too fmall dofcs 
to have any effect. The chalybeate waters generally 
prove beneficial in this diforder. 

It the ftomach is loaded with phlegm, vomits will 
be of ufe •, but they fhould not be too ftrong, nor fre- 
quently repeated, as they tend to relax and weaken the 
ftomach. If there be a tendency to coftivenefs, it 
muft be removed either by diet, or by taking an open- 
ing pill as often as it mall be found neceilary. 

To lefTen the irritability of the fyftem, antifpaf- 
modic medicines will be of ufe. The beft antifpaf- 
modic medicines, or mufk, opium, and caftor. When 
opium difagrees with the ftomach, it may either be 
applied externally, or given in clyfters. It is often 
fuccefsful in removing thofe periodical head-achs to 
which hyfteric and hypochondriac patients are fub- 
jecx. Caftor has in fome cafes been' found to pro- 
cure ft eep where opium failed j for which reafon Dr. 
Whvtt advifes, that they fhould be joined together. He 
likewife recommends the anti-hyfteric plafter to be 
applied to the abdomen.* 

* Though antifpafmodics and anodynes are univerfally recom- 
mended in this diieaie, yet all the extraordinary cures that 1 ever 
knew in hylteric cafes, were performed by means of tonic and 
corroborating medicines. 

Hysteric 
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Hysteric women are often afflicted with cramps in 
various parts of the body, which are moll apt to feize 
them in bed, or when afleep. The mo ft efneacious 
medicines in this cafe are opium, bliftering-plafters, 
and warm bathing or fomentations. When the cramp 
or fpafm is very violent, opium is the remedy moft to 
be depended on. In milder cafes, immerfing the feet 
and legs in wa;m water, or applying a bliftering- pkfter 
to the part affecled, will often be fufficient to re- 
move the complaint. In patients whofe nerves 
are uncommonly delicate and fenfible, it will be 
better to omit the bliftering- plafter, and to attempt 
the cure by opiates, muftc, camphire, and the warm, 
bath. 

Cramps are often prevented or cured by compref- 
fion. Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, and 
fometimes removed, by tight bandages ; and when 
convulsions arife from a flatulent distention of the in- 
terlines, or from fpafms beginning in them, they may- 
be often lelTened or cured by making a pretty Strong 
compreflion upon the abdomen by means of a broad 
belt. A roll of brimftone held in the hand is frequent- 
ly ufed as a remedy for cramps : Though this teems 
to owe its effect chiefly to imagination ; yet, as it 
fometimes fucceeds, it merits a trial*. When fpafms 
or convulfive motions arife from Sharp humours in the 
Stomach and interlines, no laSling relief can be procur- 
ed till th&k are either corrected or expelled. The 
'Peruvian bark has fometimes cured periodic convulsi- 
ons after other medicines had failed. 



* Someperfons afliified with cramps pretend to reap great be- 
nefit from fmall bundles of rofemary tied all night about their feet, 
ancles, and knees. 

K k 2 OF 
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This difeafe generally attacks the indolent, the 
luxurious, the unfortunate, and the ftudious. It be- 
comes daily more common in this country, owing no 
doubt to the increafe of luxury and fedentary employ- 
ments. It has fo near a refemblance to the immedi- 
ately preceding, that many authors confider them as 
the fame difeafe, and treat them accordingly. They 
require however a very different regimen ; and the 
fymptoms of the latter, though lefs violent, are more 
permanent than thofe of the former. 

Men of a melancholy temperament, whofe minds 
are capable of great attention, and whofe paffions are 
not eafily moved, are, in the advanced periods of life, 
moM: liable to this difeafe. It is ufually brought on 
by long and ferious attention to abftrufe fubjects, grief, 
the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations, excefs of 
venery, the repulfion of cutaneous eruptions, long 
continued evacuations, obftructions in fome of the vif- 
cera, as the liver, fpleen, &c. 

Hypochondriac perfons ought never to faft long, 
and their food mould be folid and nourifhing. All 
acefcent and windy vegetables are to be avoided. 
Flefti meats agree belt, with them, and their drink 
fhouldbe old claret, or good madeira. Should thefe 
difagree with the flomach, water with a little brandy 
or rum in it may be drank. 

Cheerfulness and feremty of mind are by all 
means to be cultivated. Exercife of every kind is 
uidul. The cold bath is likewife beneficial ; and, 

where 
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where it does not agree with the patient, frictions with 
the flefh-bru/h or a coarfe cloth may be tried. If the 
patient has it in his power, he ought to travel either by 
fea or land. A voyage or a long journey, efpecialJy 
towards a warmer climate, will be of more fervice than 
any medicine. 

The general intentions of cure, in this difeafe, are 
to ftrengthen the alimentary canal, and to promote 
the fecretions. Thefe intentions will be beft anfwer- 
ed by the different preparations of iron and the . Pe- 
ruvian bark, which, after proper evacuations, may be 
taken in the fame manner as directed in the preceding 
difeafe. 

If the patient be coflive, it will be neceffary to 
make ufe of fome gentle opening medicine, as pills 
compofed of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, and afa- 
fcetidtr, with as much of the elixir proprietatis, as ifr 
nece/Tary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, 
three, or four of thefe may be taken as often as it 
fhall be found needful, to keep the body gently open. 
Such as cannot bear the afafcetida may fubftitute 
Spanifh foap in its place. 

Though a cheerful glafs may have good effects in 
this difeafe, yet all manner of excefs is hurtful. In- 
tenfe ftudy, and every thing that deprefTes the fpirits, 
are Jikewife pernicious. 

Though the general fymptoms and treatment of 
nervous difordeis were pointed out in the beginning 
of this chapter ; yet, for the behoof of the unhappy 
perfons afflicted with thofe obftinate and complicat- 
ed maladies, I have treated feveral of their capital 
fymptoms under diftinct or feparate heads. Thefe 
however are not to be confidered as different difeafes, 
K k 3 tut 
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but as various modifications of the fame difeafe. 
They all arife from the fame general caufes, and re- 
quire nearly the fame method of treatment. There, 
are many other fymptoms that merit particular atten- 
tion, which the nature cf my plan will not permit me 
to treat of at full length. I mall therefore omit them 
altogether, and conclude this chapter with a few general 
remarks on the mod obvious means of preventing or 
avoiding nervous diforders. 

In all perfons afflicted with nervous diforders, there 
is a great delicacy and fenfibility of the whole nervous 
fvftem, and an uncommon degree of weaknefs of the 
organs of digeftion. Thefe may be either natural or 
acquired. When owing to a defect in the conftitu- 
tion, they are hardly to be removed ; but may be 
mitigated by proper care. When induced by difeafes, 
as long or repeated fevers, prcfufe haemorrhages, or 
the like, they prove alfo very obftinate, and will yield 
only to a courfe of regimen calculated to reftore and 
invigorate the habit. 

But nervous affections arife more frequently from 
caufes, which it is, in a great meaflire, in our owa 
power to avoid, than from difeafes, or an original 
fault in the conftitution, &c. Exceffive grief, in- 
ten(& ftudy, improper diet, and neglect of exercife, 
are the great fources of this extenfive clafs of dif- 
eafes. 

It has been already obferved, that grief indulged 
deftroys the appetite and digeftion, deprefTes the 
fpirits, and induces an universal relaxation and de- 
bility of the whole fyftem. Inftances of this are daily 
to be (ecn. The lofs of a near relation, or any other 
misfortune in life, is often fufficient to occasion the 

rnofl: 
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moft complicated feries of nervous fymptoms. Such 
misfortunes indeed are not to be avoided, but furely 
their effects, by a vigorous and proper exertion of the 
mind, might be rendered lefs hurtful. For directions 
in this matter we mu ft refer the reader to the article 
Grief, in the Chapter on the pafTions, 

The effects of intenfe ftudy are pretty fimilar to 
thofe occasioned by grief. It preys upon the animal 
fpirits, and deftroys the appetite and digeftion. To 
prevent thefe effects, ftudious perfons ought, accord- 
ing to the Poet, to toy with their books*. They fhould 
never ftudy too long at a time •, nor attend long to 
one particular fubject, especially if it be of aferious na*. 
ture. They ought likewife to be attentive to their 
pofture, and mould take care frequently to unbend 
their minds by mufic, diversions, or going into agreea- 
ble company. 

With regard to diet, I mall only obferve, that 
nervous difeafes may be .induced either by excefs or 
inanition. Both of thefe extremes hurt digeftion, 
and vitiate the humours. When Nature, is oppreffed 
with frem loads of food, before me has had time to 
digeft and affimilate the former meal, her powers 
are weakened, and the veffels are filled with crude 
humours. On the other hand, when the food is not 
fufficiently nourishing, or is taken too feldom, the 
bowels are inflated with wind, and the humours, for 
want of regular frem fupplies of wholefome chyle, are 
vitiated. Thefe extremes are therefore with equal 
care to be avoided, They both tend to induce a 

* Armftrong on Health. 
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relaxation and debility of the nervous fyftem, with all 
its dreadful train of confequences. 

But the moft general caufe of nervous diforders is 
indolence. The active and laborious are feldom trou- 
bled with them. They are referved for the children 
of eafe. and affluence, who generally feel their keeneft 
force. All we mall fay to fuch perfons is, that the 
means of prevention and cure are both in their own 
power. If the conftitution of human nature be fuch, 
that man muft either labour or fuffer difeafes, furely 
no individual has any right to expect an exemption 
from the general rule, 

Those, however, who are willing to take exer- 
cife, but whofe occupations confine them to the 
houfe, and perhaps to an unfavourable pofture, really 
deferve our pity. We have in a former part of the 
book endeavoured to lay down rules for their con- 
duct •, and mall only add, that where thefe cannot 
be complied with, their place may, in fome meafure, 
be fupplied by the ufe of bracing and ftrengthening 
medicines, as the Peruvian bark, with other bit- 
ters •, the preparations of fteel j the elixir of vi- 
triol, &c. 



CHAP. XLIV. 
DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. 

WE do not mean to treat of the nature of our 
fenfations, or to give a minute defcription of 
the various organs by which they are performed •, but 
tp point out fome of the difeafes to which thefe 

organs 
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organs are moft liable, and to fhew how they may be 
prevented or remedied. 



OF THE EYE. 

No organ of the body is fubject to more difeafes 
than the eye ; nor is there any one of which the dif- 
eafes are more difficult to cure. Though more ig- 
norant perfons pretend to cure thefe than any other 
clafs of difeafes ; yet a very fuperrlcial acquaintance 
with the ftricture of the eye, and the nature of virion, 
will be fufficient to convince any one of the danger of 
trufting to them. Thefe difeafes often exceed the 
fkill of the moft learned phyfician ; hence we may 
eafily infer the danger of trufting them to ignorant 
quacks,,, who, without all peradventure, put out 
more eyes than they cure. But, though the difeafes 
of the eye can feldom be cured, they might often, by 
due care, be prevented ; and, even where the fight is 
totally loft, many things might be done, which are 
generally neglected, to render the unhappy perfon both 
more ufeful to himfelf and to fociety*. 

* It is pity thofe who have the misfortune to be born blind, 
or who lofe their fight when young, mould be differed to remain 
in ignorance, or to .beg. This is both cruelty and want of cecc- 
nomy. There are many employments of which blind perfons are 
very capable, as knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching lan- 
guages, &c. Nor are inftanees wanting of perfons who have 
arrived at the higheft pitch of learning, without having the leaft 
idea of light. Witnels the late famous Nicholas Sanderfon of 
Cambridge, and my worthy friend Dr. Thomas Bhcklock of 
Edinburgh. The former was one of the firft mathematicians of his 
age, and the latter, betides being a eood poet and philofopher, is 
matter of all the learned languages/and a very confiderable adept 
in the liberal arts. 

The 
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The eyes are hurt by vjewing bright or luminous 
objects i keeping the head t;> Jong in a hanging 
pott are •, violent head-achs ; exceffive venery ; the 
long ufe of bitters s the effluvia from acrid or vola- 
tile fubftances •, various difeafes ; as the fmall-pox, 
meafles, &c. but, above all, from night- watching, 
and candle-light fludies. Lon^ failing is likewife 
hurtful to the eyes, and frequent heats and colds are 
no lefs pernicious. The eyes are often hurt by the 
ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations ; as morning 
ivveats -, fweating of the feet ; the menfes in women -, 
and the bleeding piles in men. All kinds of excefs 
are likewife hurtful to the fight, particularly the 
immoderate ufe of ardent fpirits and other ftrong 
liquors. 

In all difeafes of the eyes, efpecially thofe attended 
with inflammation, the cool regimen ought to be ob- 
fervcd. The patient muft abftain from all fpirituous 
liquors. The fmoke of tobacco, fmoky rooms, the 
vapours of onions and garlic, and all vivid lights and 
glaring colours, are carefully to be avoided. The 
drink may be water, whey, or fmall beer •, and the ali- 
ment mud be light andofeafy digeftion. 

For preventing diforders of the eyes, iflues and 
fetons are of prime ufe. Every perfon, whofe eyes are 
tender, ought to have one or more of thefe in fome 
part of the body. It will likewife be of ufe to keep 
the body gently open, and either to bleed or purge 
every fpring and fall. All excefs and night ftudies are 
to be avoided. Such as do not chufe a feton or an if- 
fue, will find benefit from wearing a fmall Burgundy- 
pitch plafter between their moulders, 

A gutta 
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A gultafsrena, or amaurofis, is an abolition of the 
fight without any apparent caufe or fault in the eyes. 
When it is owing to a decay or wafting of the optic 
nerve, it does not admit cf a cure i but when it pro- 
ceeds from a com predion of the nerves by redundant 
humours, thefe may in fome meafure be drained off, 
and the patient relieved. For this purpofe, the body 
muft be kept open with the laxative mercurial pills. 
If the patient be young and of a fanguine habit, he 
may be bled. Cupping, with fcarifications on the 
back part of the head, will likewife be of ufe. A 
running at the nofe may be promoted by volatile 
fairs, ftimulating powders, &c. But the moft likely 
means for relieving the patient are ifiues or blifters 
kept open for 'a long time on the back part of the head, 
behind the ears, or on the neck. I have known thefe 
reftore fight, even after it had been for a confiderable 
time loft. 

Should thefe fail, recourfe muft be had to a mer- 
curial falivation •, or Vvhat will perhaps anfwer the 
purpofe better, twelve grains of the corrofive fublimate 
of mercury may be difTulved in an Englifh pint and a 
half of brandy, and a table- fpoonful of it taken twice a 
day, drinking half a pint of the decoction of farfaparilla 
after it. 

A cataraci is an obftruction of the pupil, by the 
interpe/ition of fome opaque fubftance which either 
diminifnes or totally extinguishes the fight. It is 
generally an opacity of the cryftalline humour. In 
a recent or beginning cataract, the fame medicines 
are to be ijfed as in the gutta ferena ; and they will 
fometimes fucceed. But when this does not happen, 
and the cataract becomes firm, it muft i?e couched, 

or 
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or rather extracted. I have refolved a recent cataract 
by giving the patient frequent purges with calomel, 
keeping a poultice of frefn hemlock conftantly upon 
the eye, and a perpetual blifter on\he neck. 

The myopia, or /hcrt-fightedne/s and the prefoyopia, 
or feeing only at too great a dijtance, are diforders which 
depend on the original ftructure or figure of the eye, 
therefore admit of no cure. The inconveniencies 
arifing from them may however be, in fome meafure, 
remedied by the help of proper glafTes. The former 
requires the aid of a concave, and the latter of a con- 
vex glafs. 

A Jlrabifmus or /quint ing, depends upon an irre- 
gular contraction of themufcles of the eye from a fpafm, 
palfy, epilepfy, or an ill habit. Children often con- 
trail this difcrder by having their eyes unequally ex- 
pofed to the light. They may likewife acquire it by 
imitation from a fquinting nurfe or play-fellow, &c. 
As this diforder can hardly be cured, parents ought 
to be careful to prevent it. Almoft the only thing 
which can be done for it is, to contrive a mafk for the 
child to wear, which will only permit him to fee in a 
ftraight direction. 

Spots or Specks on the eyes are generally the effect 
of inflammation, and often appear after the fm all- 
pox, the meafles, or violent ophthalmias. They are 
very diffiult to cure, and often occallon total blind- 
nefs. If the fpecks are foft and thin, they may 
fometimes be taken off by gentle cauftics and dif- 
cutients ; as vitriol, the juice of celandine, &c. 
When thefe do not fucceed, a furgical operation 
may be tried : The fuccefs of this however is always 
very doubtful. 

The 
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The blood-Jhot eye may be occafioned by a ftroke, 
a fall, retching, vomiting, violent coughing, &c. I 
have frequently known it happen to children in the 
hooping-cough. It appears at flrft like a bit of fear- 
let, and is afterwards of a livid or blackifh colour. 
This diforder generally goes off without medicine. 
Should it prove obftinate, the patient may he bled, 
and have his eyes fomented with a decoction of com- 
phry roots and elder flowers. A foft poultice may be 
applied to the eyes ; and the body fhould be kept 
open by gentle purgatives. 

The watery, or weeping eye, is generally occafioned 
by a relaxation or weaknefs of the glandular parts of 
that organ. Thefe may be braced and ftrengthened 
by bathing the eye with brandy and water, Hun- 
gary-water, rofe-water with white vitriol diflblved ia 
it, &c. Medicines which make a revulfion are like- 
wife proper ; as mild purgatives, perpetunl blifters 
on the neck, bathing the feet frequently in lukewarm 
water, &c. 

When this difeafe proceeds from an obftru&ion of 
the lachrymal dud, or natural paflage of the tears, it is 
called zfifiula lachrymali$> and can only be cured by a 
furgical operation. 



OF THE EAR. 

The functions of the ear may be injured by 
wounds, ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric. 
The hearing may likewife be hurt by exceffive noife ; 
violent colds in the head ; fevers, hard wax, or 
other fubftances flicking in the cavity of the ear ; 
too great a degree of mojfture or dry nefs of the ear. 

Deafnefs 
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£)eafnefs is very often the effect of old age, and is in- 
cident to moft people in the decline of life. Some- 
times it is owing to an original fault in the ftruCture 
or formation of the ear itfelf. When this is the 
cafe, it admits of no cure •, and the unhappy perfon 
'not only continues deaf, but generally likewife dumb, 
for life*. 

When deafnefs is the crTecl of wounds or ulcers of 
the ears, or of old age, it is not eafily removed. 
When it proceeds from cold of the head, the patient 

* Though thofe who have the misfortune to be bom deaf are 
generally fuftered to continue dumb, and confequently are in a 

..great meafure loft to fociety, yet nothing is more certdn than that 
fuch perfons maybe taught, not only to read and write, but alfo to 
fpeak, and to understand what others fay to them. Teaching the 
dumb to fpeak will appear paradoxical to thofe who do not con- 
fider that the formation of founds is merely mechanical, and may 
be taught'without the affiftance of the ear. This is not only ca- 
pable of demonftration, but is aftualiy reduced to praftice by the 
ingenious Mr. Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh. This gentleman 
has, by the mere force of genius and application, brought the 
teaching of dumb perfons to fuch a degree of perfection, that his 

'fcholorsare generally more forward in their education than tho e 
of the fame a?e who enjoy all their faculties. They not only 
read and write" with the utmoft readinefs, but likewife /peak, and 
are capable of holding conve-rfation with any ptrfon irt the light. 
What a pity any of the human fpecies mould reman m a ftate or 
idiotifm, who are capable of being rendered as ufeful and intelli- 
gent as others ! We mention this not only irom humanity to tnoie 
who have ths misfortune to be born deaf, but alio in juftice to 
Mr Braidwood, whofe fuccefs has far exceeded all former attempts 
this way ; and indeed it exceeds imagination itfelf fo far, that no 
perfon who has not feen and examined his pupils, can believe what 
they are capable of.— As this gentleman, however willing, is only 
able to teach a few, andas the far greater part of thole who are 
born deaf cannot afford to attend him, it would be an aft of great 
-humanity, as well as of. public utility, to en:.?, an academy for their 
behoof. 

mull 
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mud be careful to keep his head warm, efpecially 
in the night ; he mould likewise take Tome gentle 
purges, and keep his feet warm, and bathe them 
frequently in luke-warm water at bed -time. When 
deafnefs is the effect of a fever, it general!}' goes off" 
after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from dry 
wax flicking in the ears, it may be foftehed by drop- 
ping oil into them ; afterwards they muft be fyringed 
with warm milk and water. 

If deafnefs proceeds from drynefs of the ears, which, 
may be known by looking into them, half an ounce 
of the oil of fweet almonds, and the fame quantity of 
liquid apodeldoch, or tincture of afafoetida, may be 
mixed together, and a few drops of it put into the ear 
every night at bed-time, flopping them afterwards with 
a little wool or cotton. Some, inftead of oil, put & 
fmall flice of the fat of bacon into each ear, which is 
faid to anfwer the purpofe very well. When the ears 
abound with moifture, it may be drained off by an iflite 
or feton, which mould be made as near the affected 
parts as poflible. 

Some, for the cure of deafnefs, recommend the 
gall of an eel mixed with fpirit of wine, to be drop- 
ped into the ear ♦, others, equal parts of Hungary- 
water and fpirit of lavender. Etmuller extols amber 
and mufk ; and Brookes fays, he has often knowft 
hardnefs of hearing cured by putting a grain or two 
of mufk into the ear with cotton-wool. But thefe and 
other applications muft be varied according to the caufe 
of the diforder*. 

Though 

* A gentleman, on whole veracity I can depend, told me, th.it 
after uling many things to no purpofe for an obftiuate deafnefs, 

he 
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Though fuch applications may fometimes be of 
iervice, yet they .much oftener fail, and frequently 
they do hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be 
tampered with ; they are tender organs, and require 
a very delicate touch. For this reafon, what we 
would chiefly recommend in deafnefs, is, to keep 
the head warm. From whatever caufe the difordcr 
proceeds, this is always proper ; and I have known 
more benefit from it alone, in the moft obftinate 
cafes of deafnefs, than from all the medicines I ever 
ufed. 

OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 

Though thefe fenfes are not of fo great import- 
ance to man in a ftate of fociety, as the fight and 
hearing, yet, as the lofs of them is attended with fome 
inconveniency, they deferve our notice. They are 
feldom to be reftored when loft ; which ought to make 
us very attentive fo their prefervation, by carefully 
avoiding whatever may in the leaft prove injurious to 
them. ' As there is a very great affinity betwixt the 
organs of tafting and fmelling, whatever hurts the one 
generally affects the other. 

Luxury is highly injurious to thefe organs. 
When the nofe and palate are frequently ftimulated 
by fragrant and poignant dimes, they foon lofe the 
power of diftinguifhing- taftes and odours with any 
degree of nicety. Man, in a ftate of nature, may 
perhaps have thefe faculties as acute as any other 
animal. 

be was at laft advifed to put a few drops of bis own urine warm into 
his ears every nigbt and morning, from which he received great 
benefit. It is probable that a foiution of/a/ am no.viat , in water, 
would produce the fame efreft. 

13 The 
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The fenfe of fmelling may be diminished or de- 
ftroyed by difeafes •, as, the moifture, drynefs, in- 
flammation or fuppuration of that membrane which 
lines the infide of the nofe, commonly called the 
olfaclory membrane'-, the comprefllon of the nerves 
which fupply this membrane, or fome fault in the 
brain itfelf at their origin. A defecl, or too great a 
degree of folidity, of the fmall fpungy bones of the up- 
per jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &c. may like- 
wife impair the fenfe of fmeiling. It may alfo be in- 
jured by a collection of foetid matter in thofe caverns, 
which keeps conftantly exhaling from them. Few 
things are more hurtful to the fenfe of fmelling than 
taking great quantities of fnuff. 

When the nofe abounds with moifture, after 
gentle evacuations, fuch things as tend to take off 
irritation, and coagulate the thin fharp ferum, may 
be applied ; as the oil of anife mixed with fine flour ; 
camphire diflblved in oil of almonds, &c. The 
vapours of amber, frankincenfe, gum-maftic, and 
benjamin, may likewife be received into the nofe and 
mouth. 

For moiftening the mucus when it is too dry,' 
fome recommend fnufF made of the leaves of mar- 
joram, mixed with the oil of amber, marjoram, and 
anifeed ; or a fternutatory of calcined white vitriol ; 
twelve grains of which may be mixed with two 
ounces of marjoram-water, and filtrated. The {ream, 
or vapour of vinegar upon hot iron received up the 
noftrils is likewife of ufe for foftening the mucus, open- 
ing obftructions, &c 

If there is an ulcer in the nofe, it ought to be 

drefled with fome emollient ointment, to which, if 

L 1 the 
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the pain be very great, a little laudanum may be ad- 
ded. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be cured 
without mercury. In that cafe, the folution of the 
corrofive fubiimate in brandy may be taken, as direct- 
ed in the gutta feiena. The ulcer ought likcwife to be 
warned with it •, and the fumes of cinnabar may be 
received up the noftrils. 

If there be reafon to fufpect that the nerves which 
fupply the organs of fmelling are inert, or want 
ftimulating, volatile falts, ftrong fnufFs, and other 
things which occafion fneezing, may be applied to 
the nofe. The forehead may likewife be anointed 
with balfam of Peru, to which may be added a little of 
the oil of amber. 

The tafte may be diminished by crufts, filth, 
mucus, aphthae, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the 
tongue : It may be depraved by a fault of the faliva, 
which, being difcharged into the mouth, gives the 
fame fenfation as if the food which the perfon takes 
had really a bad tafte •, or it may be entirely deftroyed 
by injuries done to the nerves of the tongue and pa- 
late. Few things prove more hurtful either to the fenfe 
of tailing or fmelling than obftinate colds, efpecially 
thofe which affect the head. 

When the tafte is diminifhed by filth, mucus, 
&c. the tongue ought to be fcraped and frequently 
warned with a mixture of writer, vinegar, and honey, 
or fome other detergent. When the faliva is vitiated, 
which feldom happens, unlefs in fevers or other dif- 
eafes, the curing of the diforder is the cure of this 
fvmptom. To relieve it however in the mean time, 
the following things may be of ufe •, if there be a 
bitter tafte, it may be taken away by vomits, purges, 

and 
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and other things which evacuate bile : What is called 
a nidorous tafte, arifing from putrid humours, is cor- 
rected by the juice of citrons, oranges, and other acids. 
A fait tafte is cured by plentiful dilution with watery 
liquors : An acid tafte is destroyed by abforbents, and 
alkaline falts, as powder of oyfter-fhells, fait of worm- 
wood, &c. 

When the fenfibility of the nerves which fupply 
the organs of tafte is diminifhed, the chewing of horfe- 
radifli, or other ftimulating fubftances, will help to re- 
cover it. 



OF THE TOUCH. 

The fenfe of touching may be hurt by any thing 
that obftruels the nervous influence, or prevents its 
being regularly conveyed to the organs of touching ; 
as pre/fare, extreme cold, Sec. It may lifcewife be 
hurt by too great a degree of fenfibility, when the 
nerve is not fumciently covered by the cuticle or fcarf- 
ikin, or where there is too great a tenfion of it, or it is- 
too delicate. Whatever diforders the functions of the' 
brain and nerves, hurts the fenfe of touching. Hence 
it appears to proceed from the fame general caufes as 
palfv and apoplexy, and requires nearly the fame me- 
thod of treatment. 

In a ftupor, or defect of touching, which arifes 
from an obftruclion of the cutaneous nerves, the pa- 
tient muft firft be purged j afterwards fuch medi- 
cines as excite the adion of the nerves, or ftimulate 
the fyftem, may be ufed. For this pur pole, the 
fpirit of hartmorn,/?/ volatile oleofum, horfe-radifti, 
&c. may be taken inwardly, the disordered parts, 
L 1 2 at 
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at the fame time, may be frequently rubbed with 
frefh nettles or fpirit of fal ammoniac. Bliitenng* 
plafters and fmapifms applied to the parts will likewife 
be of ufe, as alfo warm bathing, efpecially in the natu- 
ral hot baths. 



CHAP. XLV. 
OF A SCIRRHUS AND CANCER. 

A SCIRRHUS is a hard indolent tumour feated 
in fome of the glands •, as the breads, the 
arm-pits, &c. If the tumour becomes large, un- 
equal, of a livid, blackiihor leaden colour, and is at- 
tended with violent pain, it gets the name of an occult 
cancer. When the fkin is broken, and a fames or 
ichorous matter of an abominably foetid fmell is dif- 
charged from the fore, it is called an open or ulcerated 
cancer. Perfons after the age of 45, particularly wo- 
men, and thofe who lead an indolent iedentary life, are 
moft fubjecl: to this difeafe. 

CAUSES. This difeafe is often owing to fup- 

prefTed evacuations ; hence it proves fo frequently- 
fatal to women of a grofs habit, particularly old 
maids and widows, about the time when the men- 
ftrual flux ceafes. It may likewife be occafioned by 
exceffive fear, grief, anger, religious melancholy, or 
any of the depremng paflions. Hence the unfortu- 
nate, the choleric, and thofe perfons who devote 
themfelves to a religious life in convents or monaf- 
teries, are often afflicted with it. It may alfo be 

occafioned 
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eccafioned by the long-continued ufe of food that is 
too hard of digeftion, or of an acrid nature ; by bar- 
rennefs ; celibacy •, indolence ; cold ; blows ; fric- 
tion •, prefTure ; or the like. Women often fuffer 
from the laffc of thefe by means of their flays, which. 
fqueeze and compiefs their breaft fo as to occafion 
preat mifchief. Sometimes the difcafe is owing to an 
hereditary difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This diforder feems often 

very trifling at the beginning. A hard tumour 
about the fize of a hazle nut, or perhaps fmaller, is 
generally the firft fymptom. This will often con- 
tinue for a long time without feeming to increafe, or 
giving the patient great uneafinefs ; but if the con- 
fritution be hurt, or the tumour irritated by preflure, 
or improper treatment of any kind, it begins to ex- 
tend itfelf towards the neighbouring parts, by pufh- 
ing out a kind of roots or limbs. It then gets 
the name of cancer, from a fancied resemblance 
between thefe limbs and the claws of a crab. The 
colour of the fkin begins to change, which is firft 
red, afterwards purple, then bluifn, livid, and at 
laft black. The patient complains of heat, with a 
burning, gnawing, mooting pain. »,,The tumour is 
very hard, rough, and unequal, with a protuberance, 
or rifing, in the middle •, its fize increases daily, and 
the neighbouring veins become thick, knotty, and 
of a blackifh colour. 

The fkin at length gives way, and a thin nSarp 
ichor begins to flow, which corrodes the neighbour- 
ing parts till it forms a large unfightly ulcer. More 
occult cancers arife, and communicate with the 
neighbouring glands. The pain and ftench become 
L 1 3 intolerable | 
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intolerable ; the appetite fails -, the ftrength is ex^ 
haufted by a continual heftic fever •, at laft, a violent 
hemorrhage, or difcharge of blood, from fome part of 
the body, with faintings, or convulfion fits, generally 
put an end to the miferable patient's life. 

REGIMEN. The diet ought to be light, but 

nourifhing. All ftrong liquors, and high-feafoned 
or faked provifions, are to be avoided. The patient 
may take as much exercife as he can eafily bear ; and 
fhould ufe every method to divert thought, and 
^rnufe his. fancy. All kinds of external injury are 
carefully to be guarded againft, particularly of the 
aiTecled part, which ought to be defended from all 
prefTiire, and even from the external air, by covering it 
vyith fur or foft flannel. 

MEDICINE. This is one of thofe difeafes 

for which no certain remedy is yet known. Its pro- 
gress however may fometimes be retarded, and fome 
<©f its moft difagreeable fymptoms mitigated by pro- 
per applications. One misfortune attending the dif- 
eafe is, that the unhappy patient often conceals it too 
long. Were proper means ufed in due time, a cancer 
might often be cured •, but after the diforder has arriv- 
ed at a certain height, it generally fets all medicine at 
defiance. 

When a Scirrhous tumour is nrft difcovered, the 
patient ought to obferve a proper regimen, and to 
take twice or thrice a-week a dofe of the common 
purging mercurial pill. Some blood may alfo be 
let, and the part arreded may be gently rubbed twice 
a-day with a little of the mercurial ointment, and 
kept warm wich furor flannel. The food muft be 
light, and an Englifa pint of the deco&ion of woods 

or 
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rrHparilia may be drank daily. I have fometimes 
dif; ufl"ed hard tumours, which had the appearance of 
beginning cancers, by a courfe of this kind. 

Should the tumour however not yield to this treat- 
ment, but, on the contrary, become larger and harder, 
it will be proper to extirpate it, either by the knife 
or cauftic. Indeed, whenever this can be done with 
fafety, the fooner it is done the better. It can an- 
fwer no purpofe to extirpate a cancer after the conftitu- 
tion is ruined, or the whole maf$ of humours corrupted 
by it. This however is the common way, which makes 
the operation fo feldom fucceed. Few people will 
fubmit to the extirpation till death flares them in the 
face ; whereas, if it were done early, the patient's life 
would not be endangered by the operation, and it 
would generally prove a radical cure. 

When the cancer is fo fttuated that it cannot be 
cut ofF, or if the patient will not fubmit to the ope- 
ration, fuch medicines as will mitigate or relieve thev 
mod urgent fymptoms may be ufed. Dr. Home fays, 
that half a grain of the corroftve fublimate of mercu- 
ry, difiblved in a proper quantity of brandy, and taken 
night and morning, will often be of fervice in cancers 
of the face and nofe. He likewife recommends an iri- 
fufion of the fofonum, or nightfhade, in cancers of the 
breafts. 

But the medicine moft in repute at prefent for this 
difeafe is hemlock. Dr. Storlc, phyfician at Vienna, 
has of late recommended the extract of this plant as 
very efficacious in cancers of every kind. The Doctor' 
fays, he has given fome hundred weights of it without 
ever hurting any body, and often with manifeft ad- 
L 1 4 van' 
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vantage. He advifes the patient however to begin 
with very fmall dofes, as two or three grains, and to 
jncreafc the dofe gradually till fome good effect be 
perceived, and there to reft without further increafe. 
.from two or three grains at firft, the Doctor fays he 
has increafed the dofe to two, three, or four drachms 
a- day, and finds that fuch dofes may be continued for 
feveral weeks without any bad confequences. 

The regimen which the Doctor recommends dur- 
ing the ufe of the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous 
fubftances not fermented, and too acrid aromatics. 
fie fays, good wine will not be hurtful to thofe who 
are accuftomed to it, nor a moderate ufe of acids ; 
and adds, that the patient mould live in a pure 
free air, and keep his mind as quiet and cheerful 
as poffible, 

The Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in 
which a cancer may be refolved by the ufe of hem- 
lock, but fays he has given it for above two years in 
large dofes without any apparent benefit ; neverthelefs 
the patient has been cured by perfifting in the ufe of 
it for half a year longer. This is at leaft encourage-, 
ipent to give it a fair trial, Though we are far from 
thinking the hemlock merits thofe extravagant en- 
comiums which the Doctor has beftowed upon it, 
yet, in a difeafe which has fo long baffled the boafted 
powers of medicine, we think it ought always to be 
tried. 

The powder of hemlock is by fome preferred to 
the extract. They are both made of the frefh leaves, 
and may be ufed nearly in the fame manner. Dr. 
^icholfon of Berwick fays, he gradually increafed 

the 
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the dofe of the powder from a few grains to half a 
drachm, and gave near four drachms of it in the day 
with remarkably good effects. The hemlock may 
alfo be ufed externally either as a poultice or fomen- 
tation. The fore may likewife be kept clean by in- 
jecting daily a ftrong decoction of the tops and leaves 
into it. 

Few things contribute more to the healing of foul 
fordid ulcers of any kind than keeping them tho- 
roughly clean. This ought never to be neglected. 
The beft application for this purpofe feems to be the 
carrot poultice. The root of the common carrot 
m;iy be grated, and moiftened with as much water as 
will bring it to the confiftence of a poultice or cata- 
plafm. This muft be applied to the fore, and renewed 
twice a-day. It generally cleans the fore, eafes the 
pain, and takes away the difagreeable fmell, which are 
objects ofnofmall importance in fuch a dreadful dif- 
order*. 

Wort, or an infufion of malt, has been recom- 
mended not only as a proper drink, but as a power- 
ful medicine in this difeafe. It muft be frequently 
made frem, and the- patient may take it at pleafure. 
Two, three, or even four Engli{h pints of it may be 
drank every day for a confiderable time. No benefit 
can be expected from any medicine in this difeafe, 
unlefs it be pern*fted in for a long time. It is of too 
obftinate a nature to be foon removed ; and, when it 
admits of a cure at all, it muft be brought about by 
inducing an almoft total change of the habit, which 
muft always be a work of time. Setons or ifiues in 

• London McdicrJ £.%s. 
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the neighbourhood of the cancer have fometimes good 
efre&s *. 

When 1 all other medicines fail, recourfe muft be 
had to opium, as a kind of folace. This will not 
indeed cure the difeafe, but it will eafe the patient's 
agony, and render life more tolerable while it con- 
tinues. 

To avoid this dreadful diforder, people ought to 
ufe~w£olefomefood •, to take fufficient exercife in the 
open air •, to be as eafy and cheerful as porlible ; and 
carefully to guard againft all blows, bruifes, and 
Cvery kind of preffure upon the breafts or other glan- 
dular parts -f. 

* In a cancer which had fet all medicines, and even forgery 
at defiance, I lately faw remarkable effects from an obilinate 
perfeverance in a courfe of antiieptics. I ordered the deep 
ulcers to be warned to the bottom by means of a fyringe, twice 
or thrice a-day, either with an infufion cf the bark, or a de- 
coction of carrot, and that the patient fhould take, four or five 
times a-day, a glafs of good wine with half a drachm of the 
beft powdered bark in it. The fores, after being warned, were 
like wife fprinkled with the fame powder. When the patient 
began this courfe, her death was daily expected. She continued 
it for above two years, with manifeft advantage ; but being told 
by an eminent furgeon, that the bark would not cure a cancer, 
and that the fores ought not to be vvafhed, (he difcontinued the prac- 
tice, and died in a few weeks. This courfe was not intended to 
cure the cancer, but to prolong the patient's life, which it evident- 
ly did almoit to a miracle. 

f As hemlock is the principal medicine recommended in this 
difeafe, we would have given fome directions for the gathering and 
preparing of that plant; but ate its different preparations are now 
kept in the (hops, we think it much fafer for people to get them 
there, with proper directions for ufing them. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. XLVI. 
OF POISONS. 

EVERY penon ought, in Tome meafure, to be 
acquainted with the nature and cure of poifons. 
'1 hey are generally taken unawares, an.d their effects 
are often To fudden and violent, as not to admit of 
delay, or allow time to procure the affiftance of phy^ 
ficians. Happily indeed no great degree of medical 
knowledge is here neceflary •, the remedies for moft 
poifons being generally at hand, or eafily obtained, and 
nothing hut common; prudence is needfui in the appli- 
cation oT them. 

The vulgar notion, that every poifon is cured by 
fome counter-poifon, as a fpecihc, has done rmich 
hurt. People believe they can do nothing for the 
patient, unlefs they kn' ' v the particular antidote to that 
kind of poiibn which he has taken. Whereas the 
cure of all poifons taken into the ftomach, without 
exception, depends chiefly on difcharging them as foon 
as poffible. 

There is no cafe wherein the indications of cure 
are more obvious. Poiibn is feldom long in the 
ftomach before it occafions fkknefs, with an inclina- 
tion to vomit. This fhews plainly what ought to be 
done. Indeed common fenfe dictates to every one, 
that, if any thing has been taken into the (tomach 
which endangers life, it ought immediately to be 
cjifchnrged. Were this duly regarded, the danger 
arifing from poifons might generally be avoided. The 
method of prevention is obvious, and the means are in 
the hands of every ntf 

We 
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We fhall not take up the reader's time with a de- 
tail of the ridiculous notions which have prevailed 
among ignorant people in different ages with regard 
to poifons •, neither fhall we mention the boafled an- 
tidotes, which have been recommended either for pre- 
venting or obviating their effects; but fhall content 
ourfelves with pointing out the poifons raoft common 
in this country, and the means of avoiding their dan- 
gerous confequences. 

Poisons either belong to the mineral, the vege- 
table, or the animal kingdom. 

Mineral poifons are commonly of an acrid or cor- 
rofive quality ; as arfenic, cobalt, the eorrofive fubli- 
mate of mercury, &c. 

Those of the vegetable, kind are generally of a 
narcotic, or ftupefactive quality ; as poppy, hem- 
lock, henbane, berries of the dt - iJy night- fhade, &c. 

Poisonous animals communicate their infection ei- 
ther by the bite or fting. This poifon is very differ- 
ent from the former, and only produces its effecls when 
received into the body by a wound. 

MINERAL POISONS. Arfenic is the moft 

common of this clafs ; and, as the whole of them 
are pretty fimilar both in their effects and method of 
cure, what is faid with refpect to it, will be applicable 
to every other fpecies of eorrofive poifon. 

WHENaperfon has taken arfenic, he foon per- 
ceives a burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in 
his ftomach and bowels, with an intolerable thirft, 
and an inclination to vomit. The tongue and throat 
feel rough and dry ; and, if proper means be not foon 
adminiftered, the patient is feized with great anxiety, 

hiccuping, 
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hicaiping, faintings, and coldnefs of the extremities. 
To thefe fucceed black vomits, foetid ftools, with a 
mortification of the ftomach and inteftines, wh:ch -are 
the immediate forerunners of death. 

On the firft appearance of thefe fymptoms the pa- 
tient mould drink large quantities of new milk and 
fallad-oil till he vomits •, or he may drink warm water 
mixed with oil. Fat broths are likewife proper, pro- 
vided they can be got ready in time. Where no oil 
is to be had, frefh butter may be melted and mixed 
with the milk or water. Thefe things are to be 
drank as long as the inclination to vomit continues. 
Some have drank eight or ten Englifh quarts before 
the vomiting ceafed •, and it is never fafe to leave off 
drinking while one particle of the poifon remains in the 
ftomach. 

These oily or fat fubftances not only provoke, 
vomiting, but likewife blunt the acrimony of the 
potion, and prevent its wounding the bowels; but if 
they fhould not make the perfon vomit, half a drachm 
or two fcruples of the powder of ipecacuanha mull 
be given, or a few fpoonfuls of the oxymel or vine- 
gar of (quills may be mixed with the water which he 
drinks. Vomiting may likewife be excited by tick- 
ling the infide of the throat with a feather. Should 
thefe methods however fail, half a drachm of white 
vitriol, or five or fix grains of emetic tartar, mure be 
adminiftered. 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, 
and there is reafon to fear that the poifon has got 
down to the inteftines, clyfters of milk and oil mud 
be very frequently thrown up-, and the patient muft 
drink emollient decodions of barley, oatmeal, marfh- 

mallows, 
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mallows, a«d fueh like. He muft likewife take an in- 
fufion of fenna and manna, a folution of Glauber's 
falts, or fome other purgative. 

After the poifon has been evacuated, the patient 
ought, for fome time, to live upon fuch things as are 
of a healing and cooling quality ; to abftain from 
fleihand all ftrong liquors, and to live upon milk 
broth, gruel, light puddings, and other fpoon meats 
of eafy digeftion. His drink mould be barley- water, 
linfeed-tea, or infuilons of any of the mild mucilagin- 
ous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE POISONS, befides heat and pain 
of the ftomach, commonly occafion fome degree of 
giddinefs, and often a kind of ftupidity or folly. 
Perfons who have taken thefe poifons muft be treated 
in the fame manner as for the mineral or corroftve. 

Though the vegetable poifons, when allowed to 
remain in the ftomach, often prove fatal ; yet the 
danger is generally over as foon as they are difcharged. 
Not being of fuch a cauftic or corrofive nature, they 
are lefs apt to wound or inflame the bowels than mine- 
ral fubftances •, no time, however, ought to be loft in 
having them difcharged. 

Opium, being frequently taken by miftake, merits 
particular attention. It is ufed as a medicine both in 
a folid and liquid form, which latter commonly goes 
by the name of laudanum. It is indeed a valuable 
medicine when taken in proper quantity, but as 
an over-dofe proves a ftrong poifon •, we (hall point 
out its common efFe&s, together with the method of 



cure. 



An over-dofe of opium generally occafions great 

drowfinefs, with ftupor and other apoplectic fymp- 

j 8 toms 
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toms. Sometimes the perfon has fo great an in- 
clination to fleep, that it is almoft impoffible to 
keep him awake. Every method muft .however 
be tried for this purpofe. He mould be^ tofled 3 
waked, arid moved about. Sharp biiftering-plailers 
mould be applied to his legs or arms, and Simu- 
lating medicines, as falts of hartfhorn, &c. held 
under his nofe. It will alfo be proper to let blood. 
At the fame time every method mud: be taken to 
make him difcharge the poifon. This may be don* 
in the manner directed above, viz. by the ufe of 
ftron^ vomits, drinking plenty of warm water with 
oil, &c. 

Mead, befides vomits, in this cafe, recommends 
acid medicines with lixivial falts. He fays, that hs 
has often given fait of wormwood mixed with juice of 
iemon in repeated dofes with great fuccefs. 

If the body mould remain weak and languid after 
the poifon has been difcharged, nourishing diet and 
cordials will be proper ; but when there is reafon tq 
fear that the ftomach or bowels are inflamed, the; 
greateft circumfpe&ion is neceiTary both with regard 
to food and medicine. 



OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS 
ANIMALS. 

We mall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as it is 
"both the moil common and dangerous animal poifon 
in this country. 

The creatures naturally liable to contract this dif- 
eafe are, as far as we yet know, all of the dog kind, 
viz. foxes, dogs, and wolves. Hence it is called the 

rabies 
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rabies canina, or dog madnefs. Of the laft we have 
none in this ifland •, and it fo feldom happens that 
any perfon is bit by the firft, that they fcarc *deferve to 
be taken notice of. If fuch a thing fhould happen, 
the method of treatment is precifely the fame as for the 
bite of a mad dog. 

The fympt'oms of madnefs in a dog are as (ollow • 
At firft he looks dull, fhews an aversion to food and 
company : He does not bark as ufual, but feeros to 
murmur, is peevifh, and apt to bite ftrvigers : His 
ears and tail droop more than ufual, and he appears 
drowfy : Afterwards he begins to loll out his tongue, 
and froth at the mouth, his eyes feeming heavy and 
watery : He now, if not confined, takes off, runs 
panting along with a kind of dejected air, and en- 
deavours to bite every one he meets. Other dogs 
are faid to fly from him. Some think this a certain 
fign of madnefs, fuppofing that they know him by 
the fmell ; but it is not to be depended on. If he 
efcapes being killed, he feldom runs above two or 
three days, till he dies exhaufted with heat, hunger and 
fatigue. 

This difeafe is mod frequent after long dry, hot 
feafons ; and fuch dogs as live upon putrid ftinking 
carrion, without having enough of frefh water, are moft 
liable to it. 

When any perfon has been bit by a dog, the ftricl:- 
eft inquiry ought to be made, whether the animal was 
really mad. Many dilagreeable confequences arife 
from negiecling to afcertain this point. Some people 
have lived in continual anxiety for many years, be- 
caufe they had been bit by a dog which they believed 
to be mad j but, as he had been killed on the fpot, 
14 ic 
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it was iropoffible to afcertain the fact. This mould 
induce us, inftead of killing, a dog the moment he 

lias bit any perton, to do all in our power to keep him 
alive, at leait till we can be certain whether he be mad 
or not. 

Many circurmtances may contribute to make peo- 
ple imagine a dog mad. He lofes his mafter, runs 
about in queft of him, is fet upon by othSr dogs, and 
perhaps by men. I'he creature, thus frightened, 
beat, and abufed, looks wild, and lolls ou. his 
tongue as he runs along. Immediately a crowd is 
after him ; while he, finding himfelf clofely purfued, 
and taking every one he meets for an enemy, r 
rally attempts to bite him in felf-defence. He foon 
gets knocked on the head, and it pafTes currently 
that he was mad, as it is then impoffible to prove the 
contrary. 

This being the true hiftory of, by far, the greater 
part of thofe dogs which pafs for mad, is it any 
wonder that numberlefs whimfical medicines have 
been extolled for preventing the effects of their bite ? 
This readily accounts for the great variety cf infal- 
lible remedies for the bite of a mad dog, which are 
to be met with in almoft every family. Though not 
one in a thoufand has any claim to merit, yet ihey 
are all fupported by numberlefs vouchers. No won- 
der that imaginary difeafes mould be cured by ima- 
ginary remedies. In this way, credulous people feft 
impofe upon themfelves, and then deceive others. 
The fame medicine which was fuppofed to prevent 
the effects of the bite, when the dog was not mad, 
is recommended to a perfon who has had the misfor- 
M m tune 
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tune to be bk by a dog that was really mad. He takes 
it, trufts to it, and is undone. 

To thefe miftakes we muft impute the frequent ill 
fucccis of the medicines ufed for preventing the 
Isof the bite of a mad dog. It is not owing fo 
much to a -defecr. in medicine, as to wrong applica- 
tions. I am perfuaded, if proper medicines were ad- 
miniftered immediately after the bite is received, and 
continued for a fufficient length of time, we mould 
not loie one in a thoufand of thofe who have the mif- 
fortune to be bit by a mad dog. 

This poifon is generally communicated by ft 
wound, which, neverthelefs, heals as foon as a com- 
mon wound : But afterwards it begins to feel painful, 
and as the pain fpreads towards the neighbouring 
parts, the perfon becomes heavy and liftlefs. His 
fieep is unquiet with frightful dreams ; he fighs, looks 
dull, and loves foiitude. Thefe are the forerunners, 
or rather the firft fymptoms of that dreadful difeafe 
occafioned by the bite of a mad dog. But as we do 
not propofe to treat of the difeafe itfelf, but to point 
out the method of preventing it, we fhall not take up 
time in mewing its progrefs from the firft invafion to 
its commonly fatal tn<i. 

The common notion, that this poifon may lie in 
the body for many years, am{ afterwards prove fatal, 
is both hurtful and ridiculous. J t mull render fuch 
perfons as have had the misfortune to be bit very un- 
happy, and can have no good effects. If" the perfon 
takes proper medicines for forty days after the time 
of his being bit, and feels no fymptoms of the dif- 
eafe, there is reafon to believe him out of danger. 

The 
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The medicines recommended for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog, are chiefly fuch 
as promote the different fecretions, and antilpaf- 
modics. 

Dr Mead recommends a preventive medicine, 
which he fays he never knew fail, though in the 
fpace of thirty years he had ufed it a thoufand 
times. 

The Doctor's prefcription is as follows : 

" Take afh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, 
dried, and powdered, half an ounce-, of black pep- 
per powdered, a quarter of an ounce. Mix thefe well 
together, and divide the powder into four dofes •, one 
of which muft be taken every morning fafting, for 
four mornings fucceffively, in half an Englifh pint of 
cows milk, warm. 

" After thefe four dofes are taken, the patient muft 
go into the cold bath, or a cold fpring or river, every 
morning fafting, for a month ; he muft be dipped 
all over, but not ftay in (with his head above water) 
longer than half a minute, if the water be very cold. 
After this he muft go in three times a-week for a fort- 
night longer. 

u The perfon muft be bled before he begins to ufe 
the medicine*." 

We mall next mention th& famous Eaft India 
specific, as it is called. This medicine is compofed 

* Though we give this prefcription on the credit of Dr. Mead, 
yet we would not advife any perfon, who has reafon to believe 
that lie has been bit by a dog which was really mad, to truft to 
Xt alone. Mead was an able phyucian, bv.: he feems to have 
keen no great philofopher, and was fometimes the dupe of his 
«wa credulity. 
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of cinnabar and mufe. It is efteemed a great anti- 
fpafmodic ; and, by many, extolled as an infallible 
;~rredy for preventing the eifecls of the bite of a mad 
dog. 

u Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each 
twenty- four grains, mufk fixteen grains. Let thefebe 
made into a- fine powder, and taken in. a glafs of wrack 
or brandy." 

This fingle dofe is (aid to fecure the perfon for thir- 
ty days, at the end of which it mutt be repeated ; but 
«if he has any fymptoms of the difeafe, it muft be re- 
peated in three hours. 

The following is likevvife reconed a good antifpaf- 

modic medicine : 

" Take of Virginian make root in powder, half 
.a drachm, gum afafoftida twelve grains, gum camphire 
feven grains ; make theie into a bolus with a little fy- 
lup of faffron.,' 1 

Camphire may alio be given in the following man- 
ner : 

" Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian 
fnake-root in powder two drachms, camphire one 
drachm ; rub them together in a mortar, and divide 
the whole into ten dofes." 

Mercury is likewife recommended as of great ef- 
ficacy, both in the prevention and cure of this kind of 
madnefs. When ufed as a preventive, it will be fuf- 
ficieitt to rub daily a drachm of the ointment into the 
parts about the wound. 

Vinegar is likewife of conft&erable fervice, and 
fliould be taken freely, either in the patient's food or 
drink. 

These 
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These are the principal medicines recommended 
for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 
We would not however advife people to truft to any- 
one of them ; but from a proper combination of the; r 
different powers, there is the greateft realon to hope 
for fuccefs. 

The great error in the ufe of thefe medicines lies, 
in not taking them for a fufficient length of time. 
They are ufed more like charms, than medicines in- 
tended to produce any change in the body. To this, 
and not to the infufficiency of the medicines, we muft 
impute their frequent want of fuccefs. 

Dr. Mead fays, that the virtue of his medicine 
confifts in promoting urine. But -how a poifon 
mould be expelled by urine, with only three or four 
dofes of any medicine, however powerful, is not eafy 
to conceive. More time is certainly neceffory j even 
though the medicine were more powerful than that 
which the doclor prefcribes. 

The Eaft-India fpecefic is ftiil more exceptionable 
on this account. 

As thefe and moil other medicines, taken fingly, 
have frequently been found to fail, we fhall recommend 
the following courfe ; 

If a perfon be bit in a flemy part, where there is 
no hazard of hurting any large blood-vefTel, the parts 
adjacent to the wound may be cut away. But if this 
be not done foon after the bite has been received, it will 
be better to omit it, 

The wound may be wafhed with fait and wster, or a 
pickle made of vinegar and fait, and afterwards drefTed 
twice a- day with yellow bafilicon mixed wi r h the red 
precipitate of mercury. 

M m 3 THl 
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The patient mould begin to ufe either Dr. Mead's 
medicine, or Tome of the others mentioned above. 
If , he takes Mead's medicine, he may ufe it as the 
Doctor directs for four days fucceffiVely. Let him 
then omit it for two or three days, and again repeat the 
fame number of dofes as before. 

During this 'courfe, he muft rub into the parts 
about the wound, daily, one drachm of the mercurial 
ointment. This may be done for ten or twelve-days at 
leaft, 

When this courfe is over, he may take a purge of 
two, and wait a few days till the effect of the mer- 
cury be gone off. He muft then begin to ufe the 
cold bath, into which he may go every morning for five 
cr fix weeks. If he mould feel cold and chilly for a 
long time after coming out of the cold bath, it will be 
better to ufe a tepid one, or to have the water a little 
warmed, 

the mean time, we would advlfe him not to leave 
off all internal medicines, but to take either one of the 
bolufes of fnake-root, afafoetida, and camphire ; or one 
of the powders of nitre, camphire, and fnake-root, 
twice a- day. Thefe may be ufed during the whole 
time he is bathing. 

During the ufe of the mercurial ointment, the 
patient muft keep within doors, and take nothing 

cold. 

A proper regimen muft be obferved throughout 
the whole courfe. The patient mould abitain from 
fiefh, and all falted and high feafoned piovifions. 
He muft avoid ftrong liquors, and live moftly upon 
a light and rather fpare diet. His mind mould be 
kept as eafy and chearful as poflible, and all excefTive 

heat 
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beat and violent paflions avoided with the utmoft 



care. 



I have never fecn this courfe of medicine, with pro- 
per regimen, fail to prevent the hydrophobia, and 
cannot help again obferving, that the want of fuccefs 
muft generally be owing either to the application of 
improper medicines, or not ufmg proper ones for a 
fuiikient length of time. 

Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that 
promifes a fudden or miraculous cure. By trufting 
to thefe tbey often lofe their lives, when aregular courfe 
of medicine would have rendered them abfolutely 
fafe. This holds remarkably in the prefent cafe : 
Numbers of people, for example, believe if they or 
their cattle be once dipped in the fea, it is fufficient -, 
as if the fait water were a charm againfi: the effects of the 
bite. This, and fuch like whims, have proved fatal to 
many. 

It is a common notion, if a perfon be bit by a 
dog which is not mad, that, if he mould go mad 
afterwards, the perfon would be affected with the dif- 
order at the fame time ; but this notion is too ridicu- 
lous to deferve a ferious con federation. It is a good 
rule, however, to avoid dogs as much as poifible, as 
the difeafe is often upon them for fome time before 
its violent fymptoms appear. The hydrophobia has 
been occafioned by the bite of a dog which fhewed no 
other fymptoms of the difeafe but liitiefmefs and a fal- 
len difpofition*. 

Though 

* It is fomewhat fifrprifing, that no proper enquiry has ever 

been mmle into the truth of the common opinion, that a dog 

which has been wormed cannot bite after he goes mad. If the 
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Though we do not mean to treat fully of the cure 
"f&r the hydrophobia, yet we are far from reckoning it 
incurable. The notion that, this difeafe could not be 
cured, has been productive of the mod horrid confe- 
quences. It was ufual either to abandon the unhappy 
perfcns, as foon as they were feized with the difeaie, 
to their fate, to bleed them to death, or to fuffocate 
them between matraiTcs or feather-beds, Szc. This 
conduct certainly deferved the fevered punifhment 1 
"We hope, for the honour of human nature, it will never 
again be heard of, 

I have never had an opportunity of treating this 
-difeafe, and therefore can fay nothing of it from my 
own experience j but the learned Dr. ThTot fays, it 
may be cured in the following manner : 

1. The patient muft be bled to a considerable quan- 
tity •, and this may be repeated twice, or thrice, or 
even a fourth time, if circumstances require it. 

2. The patient mould be put, if pofiible, into a 
•warm bath j and this fnould be ufed twice a-day. 

3. 1-3 e fhould every day receive two, or even three 
emollient clyflers. 

4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, 
fnould be rubbed with the mercurial ointment twice 
a-day. 

5. The whole limb which contains the wound 
jhould be rubbed with oil, and be wrapped up in an 
oily flannel. 

6. Every three hours, a dole of Cob's powder 
fhould be taken in a cup of the infufion of lime-tree 

fschcci-ld be afcartnned, and the practice rendered general, it 
would fave both the lives and prcjpeities of many. 

and 
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and elder flowers. This powder is made, by rubbing 
together in a mortar, to a very fine powder, of native 
and factitious cinnabar, each twenty-four grains -, of 
mulk, fixtecn grains*. 

7. The following bolus is to be given every night, 
and to be repeated in the morning, if the patient is 
not eafy, warning it down with the infufion mentioned 
above: Take one drachm of Virginian make-root in 
powder ; of camphire and afafcetida, ten grains each ; 
of cp'um, one grain -, and, with a fufficieni quantity of 
conferve, or rob of elder, make a bolus. 

8. If there be a great naufea at the flomach, with, 
a bitterneft in the mouth, thirty- five or forty grains of 
ipecacuanha, in powder, may be taken for a vomit. 

9. The patient's food, if he takes any, muft be 
Jight ; as panado, foups made of farinaceous or mealy 
vegetables, &c. 

10. If the patient mould long continue weak, and 
fubject to terrors, he may take half a drachm of the 
Peruvian bark thrice a- day. 

The next poifonous animal which we mall mention 
js the VIPER. Thegreafe of this animal rubbed 
into the wound is faid to cure the bite. Though that 
is all the viper- catchers generally do when bit, we 
fhouJd not think it fufficient for the bite of an enraged 
viper. It would furely be more fafe to have the 

* The Ormfkirk medicine, as it is called, feems to me to con- 
fift chiefly of cinnabar. Though it is faid to be infallible, as a pre- 
ventive ; yet I would not advifc any one to truft to it alone. In- 
it ii ordered to be taken in a manner which gives it more the 
appearance of a charm than of a medicine. Surely if a medicine 
is to produce any change in the body, it muft be taken for ibme 
co.afidera.ble time, and in fufficient quantity. 

wound 
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wound well fucked*, and afterwards rubbed with 
warm falad-oil. A poultice of bread and milk, (ok- 
ened with falad-oil, mould likewife be applied to the 
wound •, and the patient ought to drink freely of vine- 
gar-whey, or water-gruel with vinegar in it, to make 
him fweat. Vinegar is one of the beft medicines 
which can be ufed in any kind of poifon, and ought to 
be taken very liberally. If the patient be fick, he may 
take a vomit. This courfe will be fufncient to cure 
the bite of any of the poifonous animals of the coun- 
try. 

With regard to poifonous infects, as the bee, the 
wafp, the hornet, &c. their ft in gs are feldom attended 
with danger, unlefs when a perfon happens to be 
Hung by a great number of them at the fame time ; 
in which cafe fomething fhould be done to abate ths 
inflammation and fweliing. Some, for this purpofe, 
apply honey, others lay pounded p2riley to the part. 
A mixture of vinegar and Venice-treacle is likewife 
recommended ; but 1 have always found rubbing the 
part with warm falad-oil fucceed very well. Indeed, 
when the ilings are fo numerous as to endanger the 
patient's life, which is fometirnes the cafe, he muft 

* The practice offucking out poifons is very ancient ; and in- 
deed nothing can be more rationr.1. Where the bite cannot be 
cue out, this is the moil likely way tor extracting the poi:t n. 
There can be no danger in performing this office, as the poifon 
does no harm unlefs it be taken into the body by a wound. The 
perfon who fucks the wound ought however to walh his mouth 
frequently with falad-oil, which will fe'eure him from even the leaft 
inconveniency. The ByftU in Africa, and the Merji'm Italy, were 
famed for curing the bites of poifonous animals by. fucking the 
voun'l ; and we are told, that the Indians in North America prac- 
ppeat this day. 

v not 
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not only have oily poultices applied to the part, but 
muft likewife be bled, and take fome cooling medi- 
cines, as nitre, or cream of tartar, and mould drink 

plentifully of diluting liquors. 

It is the happinefs of this ifland to have very few 
poifonous animals, and thofe which we have are by no 
means of the moft virulent kind. Nine-tenths of the 
effects attributed to poifon or venom in this country, 
are really other difeafes, and proceed from quite differ- 
ent caufes. 

We cannot however make the fame obfervatiort 
with regard to poifonous vegetables. Thefe abound 
every where, and prove often fatal to the ignorant 
and unwary. This indeed is chiefly owing to care- 
JefTnefs. Children ought early to be cautioned againft 
eating any kind of fruit, roots, berries, which they do 
not know, and all poifonous plants to which they can 
have accefs, ought, as far as poffible, to be deftroyed. 
This would not be fo difHcult a taflc as fome people 
imagine. 

Poisonous plants have no doubt their ufe, and 
they ought to be propogated in proper places ; but, 
as they prove often deftructive to cattle, they mould 
be rooted out of all pafture-grounds. They ought 
Jikewife, for the fafety of the human fpecies, to be 
deftroyed in the neighbourhood of all towns and vil- 
lages ; which, by the bye, are the places where they 
moft commonly abound. I have feen the poifonous 
hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly night- ihade, 
all growing within the environ? of a fmall town, where, 
though feveral perfons, within the memory of thofe 
living in it, had loft their lives by one or other of thefe 
plants - } yet no method, that I could hear of, had 

ever 
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ever been taken, to root them cut •, though this might 
pe done at a very trifling expence. 

Seldom a year pafles but we have accounts of 
veral perfons poifoned by e'atirig hemlock-roots rn- 
itead of parfnips, or Tome kir.-ds of fungus which they 
Jiad gathered for rr.ufhrooms. Thefe examples ought 
to put people upon their guard wjfh refpedl to the 
tormer, and to put the latter enrirely out of uk. 
Mufhrooms may be a delicate difh; but they are a 
dangerous one, as they are generally gathered by per- 
fons who do not know one kind of fungus from an- 
other, and take every thing for a mumroom which has 
that appearance. 

"We might here mention many other plants and 
animals of a poifonous nature which are found in fo- 
reign countries •, but, as our obfervations are chiefly 
intended for this ifland, we mail pais thcC& over. It 
may not however be araifs to obferve, for the behoof 
effuch of our countrymen as go to America, that an 
effectual remedy is now faid to be found for the bite 
of the rattle- fnake. — The prefcription is as follows : 
Take of the roots of plantain and hcrehound, in fum- 
mer, roots and branches together, a fufBcient quan- 
tity •, bruife them in a mortar, and fqueeze out the 
juice, of which give, as foon as po/iible, one large 
fpoonful ; if the patient befwelled, you muft force it 
down his throat. This generally will cure -, but, if 
he finds no relief in an hour after, you may give ano- 
ther fpoonful, which never fails. — If the roots are 
dried, they muft be moiftened with a little water. To 
the wound may be applied a leaf of good tobacco moift- 
ened with rum. 

We 
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We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, who 
fays it was the invention of a negro •, for the difcovery 
of which he had his freedom purchafed, and a handled 
pounds per annum fettled upon him during life, by the 
General AfTembly of Carolina. 

It is poflible there may be in nature fpecific reme- 
dies for every kind of poifon ; but as we have very 
little faith in any of thofe which have yet been pre- 
tended to be discovered, we {hall beg leave again to 
recommend the moft ftrict attention to the following 
rules, -viz. That when any poifonous fubftance has 
been taken into the ftomach, it ought, as foon as pof- 
fible, to be difcharged by vomits, ciyfters, and purges ; 
and, when poifon has been received into the body by a 
wound, that it be expelled by medicines which pro- 
mote the different fecretions, efpecially thofe of fweat, 
urine, and infenfible perfpiration ; to which may be 
joined antifpafmodics, or fuch medicines as take off 
tenflon, and irritation ; the chief of which are opium, 
mufk, camphire, and afafcetida. 



CHAP. XLVII. 
OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 

IN a former edition of this book the venereal dif- 
eafe was omitted. The reafons however which 
at that time induced me to leave it out, have upon 
more mature consideration vanimed. Bad confe- 
quences, no doubt, may arife from ignorant perfons 
tampering with medicine in this diforder ? but the 

danger 
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danger from that quarter feems to be more than 
balanced by the great and folid advantages, which 
muft arife to the patient from an early knowledge of 
his cafe, and an attention to a plan of regimen, 
which, if it does not cure the difeafe, will he furc to 
render it more mild, and lefs hurtful to the confti- 
tution. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy perfons 
who contract this difeafe^ that it lies under a fort of 
difgrace. This renders difguife necefiary, and makes 
the patient either conceal his diforder altogether, or ap- 
ply to thofe who promife a fudden and fecret cure ; 
but who in fad only remove the fymptoms for a time, 
while they fix the difeafe deeper in the habit. By this 
means a flight infection, which might have been eafily 
removed, is often converted into an obdinate, and 
fometimes incurable malady. 

Another unfavourable circumftance attending 
this difeafe is, that it affumes a variety of different 
fhapes, and may with more propriety be called an 
aflemblage of difeafes, than a fingle one. No two 
difeafes can require a more different method of treat- 
ment than this does in its different ftages. Hence 
the folly and danger of trailing to any particular nof- 
trum for the cure of it. Such noftrums are however 
generally adminiftered in the fame manner to all who 
apply for them, without the leaft regard to the {rate of 
the difeafe, the constitution of the patient, the degree 
of infection, and a thoufand other circumftances of the 
utmoft importance. 

Though the venereal difeafe is generally the fruit 
of unlawful embraces, yet it may be communicated 
tQ the innocent as well as the guilty. Infants, 

nurfes, 
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nurfes, midwives, and married women whofe huf- 
bands lead diflblute lives, are, often affected with it, 
and frequently lofe their lives by not being aware of 
their danger in due time. The unhappy condition 
of fuch perfons will certainly ple.id oar excufe, if 
any excufe be neceffary, for endeavouring to point 
out the fymptoms and cure of this too common 
difeafe. 

To enumerate all its different fymptoms, however, 
and to trace the difeafe minutely through its various 
ftages, would require a much larger fpace than falls 
to this part of my fubject •, I mall therefore confine 
my obfervations chiefly to circumftances of import- 
ance, omitting fuch as are either trifling, or which 
occur but {eldom. I mall likewife pafs over the 
hiftory of the difeafe, with the different methods of 
treatment which it has undergone fince it was firft in- 
troduced into Europe, and many other circumftances 
of a fimilar nature ; all of which, though they might 
tend to amufe the reader, yet could afford him little or 
no ufeful knowledge. 



OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHCEA. 

The virulent gonorrhoea is an involuntary dis- 
charge of infectious matter from the parts of gene- 
ration in either fex. It generally makes its appear- 
ance within eight or ten days after the infection has 
been received ; fometimes indeed it appears in two or 
three days, and at other times not before the end of 
four or five weeks. Previous to the difcharge, the 
patient feels an itching with a fmall degree of pain in 
the genitals. Afterwards a thin glary matter begins 
>3 to 
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to chftil from the urinary pafTage, which ftains the 
hnen, and occasions a fmall degree of titillation, 
particularly in the time of making water-, this gra- 
dually increasing, arifes at length to a degree of heat 
and pain, which are chiefly perceived about the ex- 
tremity of the urinary paflage, where a flight de- 
gree of rednefs and inflammation likewife begin to 
appear. 

As the diforder advances, the pain, heat of urine, 
and running, increafe, while frefh fymptoms daily 
enfue. In men the erections became painful and in- 
voluntary, and are more frequent and lafting than 
when natural. This fymptom is moft: troublefome 
when the patient is warm in bed. The pain which 
was at firft only perceived towards the extremity, now 
begins to reach all up the urinary paffage, and is moft 
intenfejuft after the patient is done making water. 
The running gradually recedes from the colour of 
feed, grows yellow, and at length puts on the appear- 
ance of matter. 

When the diforder has arrived at its height, all the 
fymptoms are more intenfe ; the heat of urine is (o 
great, that the patient dreads the making water, and 
though he feels a conftant inclination this way, yet it is 
rendered with the greateft difficulty, and often oniy by 
drops : the involuntary erections now become ex- 
tremely painful and frequent ; there is alfo a pain, 
heat, and fenfe of fulnefs about the feat, and the run- 
ning is plentiful and (harp, of a brown, greenifh, and 
femetimes of a bloody colour. 

By a proper treatment the violence of the fymp- 
toms gradually abates ; the heat of urine goes off ; 
the involuntary and painful erections, and the heat 
ij and 
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and pain about the feat become eafier -, the running 
alfo gradually decreafes, grows whiter and thicker, 
till at laft it entirely difappears. 

By attending to thefe fymptoms, the gonorrhoea 
may be generally diilinguifhed from any other dif- 
eafe. There are however fome few diforders for 
which it may be miftaken, as an ulcer in the kidnies 
or bladder, the fluor albus or whites in women, &c. 
But in the former of thefe, the matter comes away- 
only with the urine, or when the fphincler of the 
bladder is open •, whereas in a gonorrhoea, the dis- 
charge is conftant. The latter is more difficult to 
diftinguim, and mmft be known chiefly from its ef- 
fects, as pain, communicating the infection, &c. 

Rf GIMEN. When a perfon has reafon to 

fufpect that he has caught the venereal infection, he 
ought moft ftrictly to obferve a cooling regimen, to 
avoid every thing of a heating nature, as wines, 
fpirituous liquors, rich fauces, fpiced, falted, high- 
feafoned and fmoke-dried provifions, &c. as alfo all 
aromatic and {Emulating vegetables, as onions, gar- 
lic, fhallot, nutmeg, muftard, cinnamon, mace, 
ginger, and fuch like. His food ought chiefly to 
confift of mild vegetables, milk, broths, light pud- 
dings, panado, gruels, &c. His drink may be barley- 
water, milk and water, decoctions of marfh- mallows 
and liquorice, Jinfeed-tea, or clear whey. Of thefe 
he ought to drink plentifully. Violent exercife of all 
kinds, efpecially riding on horfeback, and venereal 
pleafures, are to be avoided. The patient muft be- 
ware of, cold, and when the inflammation is violent, 
he ought to keep his bed. 

N a MEDI- 
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MEDICINE. A virulent gonorrhoea cannot 

always be cured fpeedily and effectually at the fame 
time. The patient ought therefore not to expect, 
nor the phyfieian. to promiie it. It will often con- 
tinue for two or three weeks, and fometimes for 
five or fix, even where the treatment has been very 
proper. 

Sometimes indeed a flight infection may be carried 
off in a few days, by bathing the parts in warm milk 
and water, and injecting frequently up the urethra a 
little fweet oil or linfeed-tea about the warmth of 
new milk. Should thefe not fucceed in carrying off 
the infection, they will at lead have a tendency to 
leffen its virulence. 

To effect a cure, however, aftringent injections will 
generally be found neceffary. Thefe may be various 
ways prepared, but 1 think thofe made with the white 
vitriol are both molt fafe and efficacious. They can 
be made ftronger or weaker as circumftances may re- 
quire, but it is beft to begin with the more gentle, and 
increafe their power if neceffary. 1 generally order a 
drachm of white vitriol to be diffolvcd in eight or 
nine ounces of common, or rofe-water, and an ordi- 
nary fyringe full of it to be thrown up three or four 
times a-day. If this quantity does not perform a cure, 
it may be repeated, and the dofe increased *. 

Whether 

■ ^though it is now very ! Dure tbc r^norrhoea by 

aflringent injections, there are ftill many practitioners who do 
not approve this mode oi' practice. I c-an however, from much 
experience, afTert, that it is both of the molt, oafy, elegant, andef- 
ficacious method of cure ; and that any bad contequences arifing 
from it maii be owing to ''lie ignorance or mifcoa-lnd of the prac- 
titioner 
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Whether injections be ufed or not, cooling 
.purges are always proper in the gonorrhoea. They 
'ought not however to be of the ftrong or draftic 
kind. Whatever raifes a violent commotion in the 
body increafes the danger, and tends to drive the 
difeafe deeper into the habit. Procuring two or 
three ftools every fecend or third day for the firfl 
fortnight, and the fame number every fourth or fifth 
day for the fecond, will generally be fufficient to 
remove the inflammatory fymptoms, to diminish 
the running, and to change the colour and confirt- 
jence of the matter, which gradually becomes more 
clear and ropy as the virulence abates *. 

When 

titioaer hmfelf, and not to the remedy. Many, for example, 
ufe ftrong preparations of lead, all of which are dangerous when 
applied to the internal furfaces of the body ; others ufe efcharo- 
tics, which inflame and injure the parts. I have known a gonor- 
rhoea actually cured by an injection made of green*tea, and would 
always recommend gentle methods where they will fucccd. 

* If the patient can fwallow a folution of falts and maena, he 
may take fix drachms, or, if his conftitution requires it, an ounce 
of the former, with half an ounce of the latter. Thefe may be 
diiTolved in an Englilh pint of boiling water, whey, or thin 
water-gruel, and taken early in the morning. 

Ifaninfufion of fenna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two 
drachms of the former, and an ounce of the latter, maybe infufed 
all night in an Englifh pint of boiling water. The infunon may 
be {trained next morning, and half an ounce of Glauber's falts 
diflblved in it. A tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken every 
half-hour till it operates. 

Should the patient prefer an electuary, the following will be 
found to anfwer very well. Take of the lenitive electuary four 
ounces, cream of tartar two ounces, jalap in powder two drachms, 
rhubarb one drachm, and as much of the fyrup of pale rofes as 
will ferve to make up the whole into a foft electuary. Two or 

N n 2 three 
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When the inflammatory fym proms run high, 
bleeding is always neceffary at the beginning. This 
operation, as in other topical inflammations, mult 
be repeated according to the flrength and conftitu- 
tion of the patient, and the vehemence and urgency 
of the fymptoms. 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine, 
are likevvife proper in this ftage of the diforder. For 
this purpofe, an ounce of nitre and two ounces of 
gum arabic, pounded together, may be divided into 
twenty-four dofes, one of which may be taken fre- 
quently, in a cup of the patient's drink. If thefe 
fhould make him pafs his urine fo often as to become 
troublefome to him, he may either take them lefs 
frequently, or leave out the nitre altogether, and 
take equal parts of gum arabic, and cream of tartar. 
Thefe may be pounded together, and a tea-fpoonful 
taken in^a cup of the patient's drink four or five 
times a-day. I have generally found this anfvver 
extremely well both as' a diuretic, and for keeping 
the body gently open. 

When the pain and inflammation are feated high 
towards the neck of the bladder, it will be proper 
frequently to thrqw up an emollient clyfter, which, 
betides the benefit of procuring (tools, will ferve as a 
fomentation to the inflamed parts. 

three tea-fpoonfuls of this may be taken over-night, and about 
fame quantity next morning, every day that the patient 
. :s lo take a purge. 

The dofes of the above medicines may be increafed or dimi- 
niflied atccrding as the patient finds it neccfTary. We have or- 
dered the falts to be diiloived iu a large quantity of water, becaufe 
d rstbeii operation more mild. 

Soft 
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Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be 
applied to the parts, are of great fervice. They may 
be made of the flour. of Jinfced, or of wheat-bread 
and milk, foftened with frem butter or Tweet oil. 
When poultices cannot be conveniently ufed, cloths 
wrung out of warm water, or bladders filled with 
warm milk and water, may be applied. J have often 
known the moft excruciating pains, during the in- 
flammatory ftate of the gonorrhoea, relieved by one 
or other of thefe applications. 

Few things tend more to keep off inflammation in 
the fpermatic veflels, than a proper ttufs for the fcro- 
tum. It ought to be fo contrived as to fupport the 
tefticles, and mould be worn from the firft appear- 
ance of the difeafe till it has ceafed fome weeks. 

The above treatment will fometimes remove the 
gonorrhoea Co quickly, that the perfon will be in 
doubt whether he really laboured under that difeafe. 
This, however, is too favourable a turn to be often 
expected. It more frequently happens, that we are 
able only to procure an abatement or remiffion of the 
inflammatory fymptoms, fo far as to make it fafe to 
have recourfe to the great antidote mercury. 

Many people, on the firft appearance of a gonor- 
rhoea, fly to the ufe of mercury. This is a bad plan. 
Mercury is often not at all neceflary in a gonorrhoea ; 
and when taken too early, it does mifchief. It may 
be neceflary to complete the cure, but can never be 
proper at the commencement of it. 

When bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the 
other things recommended above have eafed the pain, 
foftened the pulfe, relieved the heat of urine, and 
rendered the involuntary ereclions lefs frequent, the 

K n 3 patient 
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patient may begin to ufe mercury in a"ny form that is 
leaft difagreeable to him. 

If he takes the common mercurial pill, two at 
night and one in the morning will be a fuflicient dofe* 
at m-ft. Should they afTecl: the mouth too much, 
the clofe muft be lelTened •, if not at all, it may be 
gradually increafed to five or fix pills in the day. If 
calomel be thought preferable, two or three grains of 
it, formed into a bolus w:;h a little of the conferve of 
hips, may be taken at bed-time, and the dofe gra- 
dually increafed to eight or ten grains. One of the 
mod common preparations of mercury now in ufe is 
the conofive fublimate. This may be taken in the 
manner afterwards recommended under the confirmed 
lues or pox. I have always found it one of the moflf 
fafe and efficacious medicines when properly ufed. 

The above medicines may either be taken every 
day or every other day, as the patient is able to 
bear them. They ought never to be taken in fuch 
quantity as to raife a falivation, unlefs in a very 
flight degree. The difeafe may be more fafely, and 
as certainly, cured without a falivation as with it. 
When the mercury runs off by the mouth, it is not 
fo fuccefsful in carriying off the difeafe, as when it 
continues longer in the body, and is difcharged 
gradually. 

Should the patient be purged or griped in the 
jnight by the mercury, he muft take an infufion of 
fenna, or fome other purgative, and drink freely of 
water- gruel to prevent bloody i'tools, which are very 
apt to happen mould the patient catch cold, or if the 
mercury has not been duly prepared. When the 
bowels are weak, and the mercury is apt to gripe or 

purge, 
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purge, thefe difagreeable confequences may be pre- 
vented by taking, with the above pills or bolus, half 
a drachm or two fcruples of diafcordium, or of the 
Japonic confection. 

To prevent the difagreeable circumftance of the 
mercury's affecling the mouth too much, or bringing 
on a falvation, it may be combined with purgatives. 
With this view the laxative mercurial pill has beer* 
contrived, the ufual dofe of which is half a drachm, 
or three pills, night and morning, to be repeated 
every other day •, but the fafer way is for the patient 
to begin with two, or even with one pill, gradually 
increafing the dofe. 

To fuch perfons as can neither fwallow a bolus nor 
a pill, mercury may be given in a liquid form, as it 
can be fufpended even in a watery vehicle, by means 
of gum-arabic j which not only ferves this purpofe, 
but likewife prevents the mercury from affecting 
the mouth, and renders it in many refpecls a better 
medicine *. 

It happens very fortunately for theft who cannot 
be brought to take mercury' inwardly, and likewife 
for perfons whofc bowels are too tender to bear it, 
that an external application of it will anfwer equally 
well, and, in fome refpects, better. It muil be 



ac- 



* Take quickfilver one drachm, gum-arabic reduced to a muci- 
lage two drachms ; Jet the quickfilver be rubbed with the muci- 
lage, 1:1 a marble mortar, until the globules of mercury entirely 
difappear : afterwards add gradually, ftill continuing the tritura- 
tion, half an ounce of baliamic fyrup, and eight ounces of fimpl" 
cinnamon-water. Two tablc-fpoonfuls of this folution may be 
taken night and morning. Some reckon this the belt form in 
which quickfilver can be exhibited for the cure of a gonorrhoea. 

N n 4 knowledge^, 
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knowledged, that mercury, taken inwardly for any 
length of time, greatly weakens and diforders the 
bowels-, for which reafon, when a plentiful ufe of it 
becomes necefTary, we would prefer rubbing to the 
mercurial pills. The common mercurial, or blue 
ointment, will anfwer very well. Of that which is 
made by rubbing together equal quantities of hog's- 
krd and quickfilver, about a drachm may be ufed 
at a time. The beft time for rubbing it on is at 
night, and the moft proper place the inner fide of 
the thighs.' The patient mould ftand before the 
fire when he rubs, and fhould wear flannel drawers 
next his fkin at the time he is ufing the ointment. 
If ointment of a weaker or ftronger kind be ufed, 
the quantity muft be increafed or diminifhed in 
proportion. 

Jf, during the ufe of the ointment, the inflam« 
mation of the genital parts, together with the heat 
and feverifhnefs, fhould return, or if the mouth 
fhould grow fore, the gums tender, and the breath 
become offenfive, a dofe or two of Glauber's fairs, 
or fome other cooling purge, may be taken, and the 
rubbing intermitted for a few days. As foon, how- 
ever, as the figns of fpiting are gone off, if the 
virulency be not quite corrected, the ointment muft 
be repeated, but in fmalier quantities, and at longer 
intervals than before. Whatever way mercury is 
adminiftered, its ufe muft be perfifted in as long as 
anv vintlency is fufpecled to remain. 

During this, which may be called the fecond ftage 
of the diforder, though fo ltricl: a regimen is not 
neceflary as in the flrft or inflammatory ftate, yet 
intemperance of every kind muft be avoided. The 

food 
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food mud: be light, plain, and of eafy digeftion ; 
and the greateft indulgence that may be allowed 
with refpedt to drink is, a little wine diluted with a 
fufficient quantity of water. Spirituous liquors are 
to be avoided in every fhape. I have often known 
the inflammatory fymptoms renewed and heightened, 
(he running increafed, and the cure rendered ex- 
tremely difficult and tedious, by one fit of excef- 
five drinking. 

When the above treatment has removed the heat 
of urine, and forenefs of the genital parts ; when the 
quantity of running is confiderably leiTened, without 
any pain or fwelling in the groin or tefticle fuper- 
vening •, when the patient is free from involuntary 
ereftions •, and lailly, when the running becomes 
pale, whitifh, thick, void of ill fmell, and tenacious 
or ropy v when all or moil; of thefe fymptoms appear, 
the gonorrhoea is arrived at its laft ftage, and we may 
gradually proceed to treat it as a gleet with aftrin- 
gent and agglutinating medicines. 



OF GLEETS. 



A gonorrhoea frequently repeated, or impro- 
perly treated, often ends in a gleet, which mav either 
proceed from relaxation, or from fome remains of 
the difeafe. It is, however, of the greater!: importance 
in the cure of the gleet, to know from which of 
thefe caufes it proceeds. When the difcharge proves 
very obftinatc, and receives little or no check from 
aftringent remedies, there is ground to fuipeel: that 
it is owing to the latter ; but if the drain is inconftant, 
and is chiefly obferable when the patient is ftimu- 

lated 
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lated by lafcivious ideas, or upon draining to go to 
$ool, we may reafonably conclude that it is chiefly 
owing to the former. 

In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, 
the principal defign is to brace, and reftore a pro- 
per d^ree of tenfion to the debilitated and relaxed 
veflels. For this purpofe, befides the medicines re- 
commended in the gonorrhoea, the patient may have 
recourfe to ftronger and more powerful aftringents, 
as the Peruvian bark *, alum, vitriol, galls, for* 
mentil, biftort, balauftines, tindlure of gum kino, 
&c. The injections may be rendered more aftrin- 
gent by the addition of a few grains of alum, or in- 
creasing the quantity ©f vitriol as far as the parts are 
able to bear it. 

The laft remedy which we mail mention in this 
cafe is the cold bath, than which there is not perhaps 
a more powerful bracer in the whole compafs of me- 
dicine. It ought never to be omitted in this fpecies 
of gleet, unlefs there be fomething in the conftitu- 
tion of the patient which renders the ufe of it unfafe. 
The chief objections to the ufe of the cold bath are, 
a full habit, and an unfound (late of the vifcera. 
The danger from the former may always be lefTened, 
if not removed, by purging and bleeding j but the 



* The Peruvian bark may be combined with other aflxingents, 
and prepared in the following manner : 

Take of Peruvian bark bruifed fix drachms, of frefh galls 
bruifed two drachms : boil them in a pound and a half of wat^r 
to a pound : to the {trained liquor add three ounces of the fimple 
t'mfture of the bark. A fmali tea-cupful of this may betaken 
three times a-day, adding to each cup fifteen or twenty drops of 
the acid elixir of vitriol, 

latter 
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latter is an inrurmountabk 6bftaclc, as the prefuire- 
of the water, and the fudden contraction of the ex- 
ternal vefich, by throwing the blood with too much 
force upon the internal parts, are apt to occafiorc 
ruptures of the vefTels, or a flux of humours upon 
the difeafed organs. But where no objection of this 
kind prevails, the patient ought to plunge over head 
in water every morning fatting, for three or four* 
weeks together. He mould not, however, ftafjr longj 
in the water, and mould take care to have his fkin 
dried as foon as he comes out. 

The regimen proper in this cafe is the fame as waa 
mentioned in the lad ftage of the gonorrhoea : the 
diet muft be drying and aftring^.t, and the drink 
Spa, Pyrmont, or Brillol waters, with which a littlfc 
claret or red wine may fometimes be mixed. Any 
perfon may now afford to drink thefe waters, as they 
can be every where prepared at almoft no expence, 
by a mixture of common chalk and oil of vitriol. 

_ When the gleet does not in the fmalleft degree 
yield to thefe medicines, there is reafon to fufpect 
that it proceeds from ulcers. In this cafe, recourfc 
nraft be had to mercury, and fuch medicines as tend 
to correct any predominant acrimony with which the 
juices may be affected, as the decoction of china, 
ferfaparilia, ftifafras, or the like. 

Mr. Fordyce fays, he has feen many obftinate 
fleets of two, three, or four years ftandmg, effec- 
tually cured by a mercurial inunction, when almoft 
every other medicine has been tried in vain. Dr. 
Chapman feems to be of the fame opinion -, but fays, 
he has always found the mercury fucceed belt in this 
cafe when joined with terebinthinate and other ag- 
glutinating 
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glutinating medicines. For which reafon the Doctor 
recommends pills made of calomel and Venice 
turpentine *; and dcftres that their ufe may be ac- 
companied with a decoction of guaiacum or farfa- 
parilla. 

The lad kmd of remedy which we mall mention 
for the cure of ulcers in the urinary paflage, are the 
Suppurating candles or bougies ; as thefe are prepared 
various ways, and are generally to be bought ready 
made, it is needlefs to fpend time in enumerating the 
different ingredients of which they are compofed, or 
teaching the manner of preparing them : Before a 
bougie be introduced into the urethra, however, it 
fhould be fmeared all over with fweet oil, to prevent 
it from fti mutating too fuddenly ; it may be fuffered 
to continue in from one to- (qvqi\ or eight hours, ac- 
cording as the patient can bear it. Obftinate ulcers 
are not only often healed, but tumours and excref- 
cences in the urinary paflages taken away, and an 
obstruction of urine removed, by means of bougies. 



OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. 

The fwelled tefticle may either proceed from in- 
fection lately contracted, or from the venereal poifon 
lurking in the blood : the latter indeed is not very 
common, but the former frequently happens both iry 

* Take Venice turpenrne, boiled to a fufficient degree of 
hardncfo, half an ounce, calomel half a drachm. Let thefe be 
mixed and formed into fixty pills, of which five or fix may be 
taken night and morning. If, during the ufe of thefe pills, the 
mouth fhould grow fore, or the breath become offensive, they 
mall be discontinued till theie fymptoms difappear. 

the 
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the firft and fecond ftages of a gonorrhoea ; particu- 
larly when the running is unieafonably checked, by 
cold, hard drinking, ftrong draftic purges, violent 
exercife, the too early ufe of aftringent medicines, or 
the like. 

In the inflammatory ftage bleeding is necefTary, 
which rauft be repeated according to the urgency of 
the fymptoms*. The food muft be light, and the 
drink diluting. High-feafoned food, flefh, wines, 
and every thing of a heating nature, are to be avoid- 
ed. Fomentations are of fingular fervice. Poultices 
of bread and milk, foftened with frefh butter or oii, 
are likewife very proper, and ought conftantly to be 
applied when the patient is in bed : when- he is up, 
the tefticle mould be kept warm, and fupported by 
a bag or trufs, which may eafily be contrived in fuch 
a manner as to prevent the weight of the tefticle from 
having any effect. 

If it mould be found impracticable to clear the 
tefticle by the cooling regimen now pointed out, and 
extended according to circumftances, it will be ne- 
cefTary to lead the patient through fuch a complete 
antivenereal courfe as mail enfure him againft any fu- 
ture uneafinefs. For this purpofe, befides rubbing 
the mercurial ointment on the part, if free from pain, 
or on the thighs, as directed in the gonorrhoea, the 
patient muft be confined to bed, if necefTary, for' five 
or fix weeks, fufpending the tefticle all the while with a 
bag or trufs, and plying him inwardiy with ftrong de- 
coctions of farfaparilla. 

* I [have been of ufe, for Come time paft, to apply leeches to in- 
flamed tefbdes, which practice has always been followed with the 
molt happy effe&s. 

When 



OF BUBOES. 

*Wi-jen thfife means do not fucceed, and there is 

•reafon to fufpect a fcrophulous or cancerous habit, 

either of which may fupport a fcirrhous induration, 

after the venereal poifon is corrected, the parts mould 

be fomented daily with a decoction of hemlock, .the 

bruifed leaves of which may likewife be added to 

the poultice, and the extract at the fame .time 

taken inwardly *. This -practice is ileongly recom- 

imended by Dr. Stork in fcirrhous and cancerous 

cafes ; and Mr. '.Forayee afiures us, that by this 

-method he has cured difeafed tefticles of two or three 

-years (landing, even when ulcerated., and when the 

.fcirrhus had begun to be .affected .with pricking and 

lancing pains. 

O F B U B O E S. 

Venereal buboes are hard tumours -feated in .the 
groin, occasioned by the venereal poifon lodged in 
this part. They are of two kinds ; viz. fuch as pro- 
ceed from a recent infection, and fuch as accompany 
. a confirmed lues. 

The cure of recent buboes, that is, fuch as appear 
foon after impure coition, may be fir ft attempted by 
differ/ton, and, if that mould not fucceed, by figu- 
ration. To promote the difperfion of a buboe, the 
fame regimen muft be observed as was directed in the 
firft itageofa gonorrhoea. The patient muft like- 
wife be bled, and take fome cooling purges, as the 
decoction of tamarinds and fenna, Glauber's falts, 
and the like. If, by this courfe, the fwelling and 
other inflammatory fymptoms abate, we may fafely 

* The extract cf hemlock may be made into p;ils, and taken 
in the manner directed under the article Cancer, 

1 1 proceed 
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proceed to the ufe of mercury, which muft be .con- 
tinued till the venereal virus is quite fubdued *. 

But if the bubo mould, from the beginning, "be 
attended with great heat, pain, and pulfation, it 
will be proper to promote its fuppuration. For this 
purpofe the patient may be allowed to ufe his ordi~ 
nary diet, and to take now and than a glafs of wine. 
Emollient cataplafms, confifting of -bread and milk 
foftened with oil or frefn butter, may be applied to 
the part ; and, in cold conftitutions, where the tu- 
mour advances (lowly, white- lily roots boiled, or 
fliced onions raw, and a iumcient quantity of yellow 
bafilicon, may be added to the poultice. 

When the tumour is ripe, which may be known 
by its conical figure, the foftnefs of the fkin, and a 
fluctuation of matter painly to be felt under the fin- 
ger, it maybe opened either by cauftic or a lancet, 
and afterwards dreiTed with digeftive ointment. 

It fometimes, however, happens that buboes, can 
neither be difperfed nor brought to a fuppuration, 
but remain hard, indolent tumours. In this cafe the 
indurated glands mult be confumed by cauftic ; if 
they mould become fcirrhous, they muft be difTolved 
by the application of hemlock, both- externally and 
internally, as directed in the fcirrhous tefticle. 

OF C H A N C RE S. 

Chancres are fuperficial, callous, eating ulcers ; 
which may happen either with or without a gonor- 

* For the difperfion of a bubo, a number of leeches applied 
to the part aftefted will be found equally efficacious as in the 

infumsd teftic.s* 

rhcea. 
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rhcea. They are commonly feated about the glans, 
and make their appearance in the following manner : 
Firft a little red pimple arifes, which foon becomes 
pointed at top, and is filled with a whitiih, matter in- 
clining to yellow. This pimple is hot, and itches 
generally before it breaks : afterwards it degenerates 
into an ob din ate ulcer, the bottom of which is ufually 
covered with a vifcid mucus, and whofe edges gradual- 
ly becomes hard and callous. Sometimes the firft 
appearance refembles a Ample excoriation of the cuti- 
cle ; which, however, if the caufe be venereal, foon be- 
comes a true chancre. 

A chancre is fometimes a primary affection, but 
it is much oftener fymptomatic, and is the mark of 
a confirmed lues. Primary chancres difcover them- 
felves foon after impure coition, and are generally 
feated in parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the 
lips, the niples of women, the glans penis of men, 
&c. ' 



* 



"When a chancre appears foon after impure co- 
ition, its treatment is nearly fimilar to that of the 
virulent gonorrhoea. The patient muft obferve 
the cooling regimen, lofe a little blood, and take 
fome gentle dofes of falts and manna. The parts 
affected ought frequently to be bathed, or rather 

* When venereal ulcers are feated in the lips, the infection may 
be communicated by lading, fhave feen very obftinate venereal 
ulcers in the lips, which I had a!«! thereafon in the world to believe 
were communicated in this manner. 

Nurfes ought to beware cfiuckling infected children, or having 
their breafts drawn by perfons tainted with the venereal dileafe. 
This caution is peculiarly neceffary for nurfes who refide in the 
neighbourhood of great towns. 

x£ foaked 
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foaked, in warm milk and water, and, if the inflam- 
mation be great, an emollient poultice or cataplafm 
may be applied to them. This courfe will, in mod 
cafes, be fufficient to abate the inflammation, and 
prepare the patient for the ufe of mercury. 

Symptomatic chancres are commonly accom- 
panied with ulcers in the throat, nocturnal pains, 
fcurfy eruptions about the roots of the hair, and 
other fymptoms of a confirmed lues. Though they 
may be feated in any of the parts mentioned above, 
they commonly appear upon the private parts, or the 
infide of the thigh. They are alfo lefs painful, but 
frequently much larger and harder than primary 
chancres. As their cure muft depend upon that of 
the pox, of which they are only a fymptom, we mall 
take no further notice of them, till we come to treat 
of a confirmed lues *. 

Thus we have related moft of the fymptoms which 
accompany or fiicceed a virulent gonorrhoea, and 
have alfo given a fhort view of their proper treat- 
ment i there are however, feveral others which fome- 
times attend this difeafe, as a ftrangury or obftructioa 
of urine, zphymojis^ faraphymvfis^ &c. 

A strangury may be occafloned either by a 
fpafmodic conftriction, or an inflammation of the 
urethra and parts about the neck of the bladder. In 
the former cafe, the patient begins to void his urine 
with tolerable eafe j but, as foon as it touches the 

* I have found it ar.fwer extremely well to fprinkle chancres 
twice a day with calomel. This will often perform a curs with- 
out any other application whatever. If the chancres are upon 
the glans, they may be wafted with milk and water, a little 
warm, and afterwards the calomel may be applied as above. 

O o galled 
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galled or inflamed urethra, a fudden conftricTion 
takes place, and the urine is voided by fpurts, and 
fometim.es by drops only. When the ftratigtlry is 
owing to an inflammation about the neck of the 
bladder, there is a conftant heat and uneafinefs of 
the part, a perpetual defire to make water, while 
the patient can only render a few drops, and a 
troublefome tensfmus, or conftant inclination to go to 
ftool. 

When the ftrangury is owing to fpafm, fuch me- 
dicines as tend to dilute and blunt the falts of the 
urine will be proper. For this purpofe, befides the 
common diluting liquors, foft and cooling emulfions, 
fweetened with the fyrup of poppies, may be ufed. 
Should thefe not have the defired effect, bleeding, and 
emollient fomentations, will be neceflary. 

When the complaint is evidently owing to an in- 
flammation about the neck of the bladder, bleed- 
ing muft be more liberally performed, and repeated 
according to the urgency of the fymptoms. After 
bleeding, if the ftrangury ftill continues, foft clyfters, 
with a proper quantity of laudanum in them, may 
be adminiilered, and emollient fomentations applied 
to the region of the bladder. At the fame time, the 
patient may take every four hours a tea-cupful of 
barley-water, to an Englilh pint of which fix ounces 
of the fyrup of marfh-mallows, four ounces of the 
oil of fvveet almonds, and half an ounce of nitre, 
may be added. If thefe remedies fhould not relieve 
the complaint, and a total fuppreffion of urine mould 
come on, bleeding muft be repeated, and the patient 
let in a warm bath up to the middle. It will be pro- 
per, in this cafe, to discontinue the diuretics, and to 

draw 
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draw off the water with a catheter ; but as the pa- 
tient is feldorri able to bear its being introduced, we 
would rather recommend the ufe of mild bougies. 
Thefe often lubricate the paffage, and greatly facili- 
tate the difcharge of urine. Whenever they begin to 
ftimulate or give any uneafinefs, they may be with- 
drawn. 

The phymcfis \n (uch. a conjunction of the prepuce 
over the glans, as hinders it from being drawn back- 
wards ; the paraphymofis, on the contrary, is flich a 
conftriclion of the prepuce behind the glans, as hin> 
ders it from being brought forward. 

The treatment of thefe fymptoms is fo nearly the: 
fame with that of the virulent gonorrhoea, that we 
have no occafion to enlarge upon it. In general, 
bleeding, purging, poultices, and emollient fomenta- 
tions are fuffkient. Should thefe, however, fail of 
removing the ftricture, and the parts be threatened 
with a mortification, twenty or thirty grains of ipe- 
cacuanha, and one grain of emetic tartar, may be 
given for a vomit, and may be worked off with warm, 
water or thin gruel. 

It fometimes happens, that, in fpite of all en- 
deavours to the contrary, the inflammation goes on, 
and fymptoms of a beginning mortification appear. 
When this is the cafe, the prepuce muft be fcarified 
with a lancet, and if necefiary, divided, in order 
to prevent a ftrangulation, and fet the imprifoned 
glans at liberty. We /hall not defcribe the manner 
of perfbrmingjhis operation, as it ought always to 
be done by a furgeon. When a mortification has 
actually taken place, it will be necefiary, befides per- 
forming the above operations, to- foment the parts 

O o 2 frequently 
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frequently with cloths wrung cut of a ftrong decoc- 
tion of camomile flowers and bark, and to give the 
patient a drachm ot the bark in powder every two or 
three hours. 

W ith regard to the priapifm, chordee, and other 
diftortions of the penis, their treatment is no way dif- 
ferent from that of the gonorrhoea. When they prove 
very troublefome, the patient may take a few drops 
of laudanum at night, efpecially after the operation 
of a purgative through the day. 



OF A CONFIRMED LUES. 

We have hitherto treated of thcfe affections in 
which the venereal poifon is fuppofed to be confined 
chiefly to the particular part by which it was re- 
ceived, and mail next take a view of the Jues in its 
confirmed date, that is, when the poifon is actually 
received into the blood, and, circulating with it 
through every part of the body, mixes with the 
feveral fecretions, and renders the whole habit 
tainted. 

The fymptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in 
the groin, pains of the head and joints, which are 
peculiarly troublefome in the night, or when the 
patient is warm in bed ; fcabs and fcurfs in various 
parts of the body, efpecially on the head, of a yel- 
lowifh colour, refembling a hony-comb •, corroding 
dicers in various parts of the body, which generally 
becrin about the throat, from whence they creep 
gradually, by the palate, cowards the cartilage of the 
nofe, which they deftioy ; excrefcences or exoftofes 
arjfe in the middle of the banes, and their fpongy 

ends 
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en V become brittle, and break upon the leaft acci- 
dent i at other times, they are foft, and bend like" 
wax ; the conglobate glands become hard and callous, 
and form, in the neck, armpits, groin, and menfen- 
tery, hard " moveable tumours, Jike the king^s evii ;' 
tumours of different kinds arc likewife formed in the' 
lymphatic vefTels, tendons, ligaments, and nerves, as 
the gummata, ganglia, nodes, tophs^ &c. the eyes are 
affected with itching, pain, rednefs, and. fometimes 
with total blindnefs, and the ears With a finging 
noife, pain, and deafnefs, whi'lft their internal fub- 
ftince is exulcerated and rendered carious ; at length 
all the animal, vital, and-natural functions are de- 
praved ; the face becomes pale and livid ; the body- 
emaciated and unfit for motion, and the miferabls 
patient falls into an atrophy or wafting confump-' 
tion. 

Women have fymptoms peculiar to the (ex j as 
cancers of the breaft ; a fuppreffion or overflowing of 
the menfes , the whites ; hyfteric affections ; an in- 
flammation, abfeefs, fcirrhus, gangrene, cancer, op 
ulcer of the womb •, they are generally either barren 
or fubj eel to abortion ; or, if they bring children into 
the world, they have an univerfal eryfipelas, are half 
rotten, and covered with ulcers. 

Such is the catalogue of fymptoms attending this 
dreadful difeafe in its confirmed (rate. Indeed they 
are feldom all to be met with in the fame perfon, or 
at the fame time i fo many of them, however, are 
generally prefent as are fufficient to alarm the pa- 
tient i and if he has reafon to fufpecl the infe&ion is 
lurking in his body, he ought immediately to fet 

O03. about 
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about the expulfion of it, otherwife the moft tragical 
ccnfequences will enfue. 

The only certain remedy hitherto known in Eu- 
rope, for the cure of this difeafe, is mercury, which 
may be ufed in a great variety of forms, with nearly 
the fame fuccefs. Some time ago it was reckoned 
iirn.'oflible to cure a confirmed lues without a fali- 
vation j this method is now, however, pretty ge- 
nerally laid afide, and mercury is found to be as 
efficacious, or rather more {o, in expelling the vene- 
real poifon, when adminiftered in fuch a manner as not 
to run off by the falivary glands. 

Though many are of opinion, that the mercurial 
ointment is as efficacious as any other preparation 
of that mineral j yet experience has taught me to 
think otherwife. I have often feen the moft obfH- 
irnte venereal cafes, where great quantities of mer- 
curial ointment had btcn ufed in vain, yield to the 
faline preperations of mercury. Nor am 1 fingular 
in this opinion." My ingenious friend, Mr. Clare, 
an eminent furgeon of this city, affures me, that for- 
fome time paft he has employed, in venereal cafes, 
a faline preparation of mercury with moft happy fuc- 
cefs. This preparation, rubbed with a fufficient 
quantity of any mild powder, he applies, in fmall 
portions, to the tongue, where, with a gentle degree 
of friction, it is immediately abforbed, and produces 
its full cffecl upon the fyftem, without doing the leaft 
injury to the ftomach or bowels ; a matter of the 
j^reatelt importance in the application of this moil 
aclive and poweifull remedy. 

It is impofiible to afcertain either the exacT: quan-' 
tity of mediciim that mull be taken, or the time 

they 
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fhey ought to be continued in order to perform a 
cute. Thefe will ever vary according to the con- 
stitution of the patient, the feafon of the year, the 
degree of infection, the time it has lodged in the 
body, &c. But though it k> difficult, as'Aftruc ob- 
ferves, to determine, a priori, what quantity of mer- 
cury will, in the whole, be neceifuy to cure this dis- 
temper completely ; yet it may be judged of a pofl'e- 
riori, from the abatement and ceafing of the fymp- 
toms. The fame author adds, That commonly not 
Jefs than two ounces of the ftrong mercurial oint- 
ment is Sufficient, and not more than three pr four 
ounces neceflary. 

The only chemical preparation of mercury which 
we mail take notice of, is the corrofive Sublimate, 
This was fome time ago brought into ufe for the 
venereal difeafe, in Germany, by the illuftrious Ba, 
ron Van Swieten -, and was foon after introduced into 
Britain by the learned Sir John Pringle, at that time 
phyflcian to the army. The method of giving it is 
as follows : One grain of corrofive fublimate is diS- 
Solved in two ounces of French brandy or malt Spi- 
rits ; and of this folution, an ordinary table-fpoon- 
ful, or the quantity of half an ounce, is to be taken 
twice a-day, and to be continued as long as any fymp- 
toms of the diforder remain. To thofe whofe fto- 
mach cannot bear the folution, the Sublimate may be 
given m form of pill *, 

Several 

* The fublimate may be given in diffilled water, or any d&e* 
liquor that the patient chafes. I cortirnbnly order ten grains to be 
dificlved in an ounce of the Spirit of wine, for the conveniens 
Qt carnage, and let the patient take twenty or thirty drops of it 
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Several roots, woods, and barks, have been re- 
commended for curing the venereal difeafe •, but 
none of them have been found, upon experience, to 
anfvver the hiiih encomiums which had been beftowed 
upon them. Though no one of thefe is to be de- 
pended upon alone, yet, when joined with mercury, 
fome of them are found to be very beneficial in pro- 
rnoting a cure. One of the beft we know yet is far- 
faparilla, which may be prepared and taken accord- 
ing to the directions in the Appendix f . 

The mezereon-root is likewife found to be a 
powerful affiftant to the fublimate, or any other 
mercurial. It may either be ufed along with the far- 
iaparilla, as directed in the Appendix, or by itfelf. 
Thofe who chufe to ufe the mesereon by itfelf, may 
boil an ounce of the frefh bark, taken from the root, 
in twelve Englim. pints of water to eight, adding to- 
wards the end an ounce of liquorice. The dofc of 
this is the fame as of the decoftion of farfaparilla. 

We have been told that the natives of America 
cure the venereal difeafe, in every ftage, by a decoction 
of the root of a plant called the Lobelia. It is ufed 
either frefh or dried i but we have no certain accounts 
with regard to the proportion. Sometimes they mix 
other roots with it, as thofe of the ranunculus, the 
ceanothous, &c. but whether thefe are defigned to 
difguife or affid it, is doubtful. The patient takes 
a large draught of the decoction early in the morn- 
night and morning in Haifa glafs of brandy or other fpirits. Mr, 
aw, an ingenious chynnft of this place, informs me, that 
he prepares a fait of mercury much more mild aad gentle in its 
Operation than the fublimate, though equally efficacious, 

I See Appendix. Decoft. of Surfafarilla. 
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ing, and continues to ufe it for his ordinary drink 
through the day *. 

Many other roots and woods might be mentioned 
which have been extolled for curing the venerea! 
difeafe, as the china-root, the roots of foap-wort, 
burdock, &c. as alfo the wood of guaiacum and 
fafTafras •, but as none of thefe have been found to 
poiTefs virtues fuperior to thofe already mentioned, 
we mall, for the fake of brevity, pafs them over, 
and mall conclude our obfervations on this difeafe 
with a few general remarks concerning the proper 
management of the patient, and the nature of the 
infection. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The condition of the patient ought always to be 
confidered previous to his entering upon a courfe of 
mercury in any form. It would be equally raili and 

* Though we are ftill very much in the dark with regard to 
the method of curing this difeafe among the natives of America, 
yet it is generally affirmed, that they do cure it with fpeed, fafety, 
and fuccefs, and that without the leaft knowledge of mercury. 
Hence it becomes an objeft of considerable importance to dif- 
cover their method of cure. This might furely be done by mak- 
ing trials of the various phnts which are found in thofe parts, 
and particularly of fuch as the natives are known to make ufe 
of. All people in a rude ftate take their medicines chiefly from 
the vegetable kingdom, and are often poflefled of valuable fecrets 
with regard to the virtues of plants, of which more enlightened 
nations are ignorant. Indeed we make no doubt but fome plants 
of our own growth, were proper pains taken to difcover them, 
would be found as efficacious in curing the venereal difeafe as 
thofe of America. It muft however be remembered, that what 
will cure the venereal difeafe in one country, will not always be 
found to have equal fuccefs in another. 

danger- 
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dangerous to adminifter mercury to a perfon labour- 
ing under any violent acute difeafe, as a putrid fe- 
ver, pleurify, peripneumony, or the like. It would 
likewife be dangerous in fome chronic cafes ; as a flow 
hectic fever, or the laft ftage of a consumption. 
Sometimes, however, thefe difeafes proceed from a 
confirmed lues ; in which cafe it will be neceflary to 
give mercury. In chronic difeafes of a Iefs danger- 
ous nature, as the afthraa, the gravel, and fuch like, 
mercury, if neceflary, may be fafely adminiftered. 
If the patient's ftrength has been greatly exhaufted 
by ficknefs, labour, abftinence, or any other caufe, 
..theufeof mercury muft be poftponed, till by time, 
reft, and a nourifhing diet, it can be fufficiently re- 
stored. 

Mercury ought not to be adminiftered to women 
during the inenftrual flux, or when the period is near 
at hand. Neither fhould it be given in the Jaft ftage 
of pregnancy. If, however, the woman be not near 
the time of her delivery, and circumftances render it 
neceftary, mercury may be given, but in fmalL-r 
dofes, and at greater intervals than ufual : with thefe 
precautions, both the mother and child may be cured 
at the fame time •, if not, the diforder will at leaft be 
kept from growing worfe, till the woman be brought 
to bed, and fufficiently recovered, when a more ef- 
fectual method may be purfued, v^hich, if fhe fuckles 
her child, will in all probability be fufficient for the cure 
of both. 

Mrrcury ought always to be adminiftered to 
infants with the greateft caution. Their tender con- 
dition unfits them for fupporting a falivation, and 
makes it neceflary to adminifter even the mildeft pre- 
parations 
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parations of mercury to them with a fparing hand. 
A fimilar conduct is recommended in the treatment 
of old perfons, who haye the misfortune to labour 
under a confirmed lues. No doubt the infirmities of 
age rauft render people lefs able to undergo the 
fatigues of a filivation j but this, as was formerly 
obferved, is never neceffary i bdides, we have ge* 
nerally found, that mercury had much lefs effe& 
upon very old perfons than op thpfe who were 
younger. 

Hysteric and hypochondriac perfons, and fuel* 
as are fubjecl to an habitual diarrhoea or dyfentery, 
or to frequent and violent attacks of the epilepfy, or 
who are afflicted with the fcrophula, or the fcurvy, 
ought to be cautious in the ufe of mercury. Wher$ 
any one of thefe diforders prevails, it ought either, 
if poflible, to be cured, or at leaft palliated, before 
the patient enters upon a courfe of mercury. When 
this cannot be done, the mercury mud be ad- 
miniftered in (mailer dofes, and at longer intervals 
than ufuaj. 

The moll proper feafons for entering upon g, 
eourfe of mercury, are the fpring and autumn, when 
the air is of a moderate warmth 1 if the cirumftances 
of the cafe, however, will not admit of delay, we 
muft not defer the erne on account of the feafon, but 
muft adminifter the mercury ; taking care, at thz 
fame time, to keep the patient's chamber warmer 
or cooler, according as the feafon of the year re- 
quires. 

The next thing to be confidered is the preparation 
neceiTary to be obferved before we proceed to ad- 
minifter a courfe of mercury. Some lay great ftrefs, 

upon 
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up-jn this circumftance, obferving, that by previourV 
relaxing the veffels, and correcting any diforder which 
may happen to prevail in the blood, not only the 
mercury will be difpofed to aft more kindly, but ma- 
ny other inconveniencies will be prevented. 

We have already recommended bleeding and gen- 
tle purges, previous to the adminiftration of mer- 
cury, and fhall only now add, that thefe are always 
to be repeated according to the age, ftrength, con- 
ilitution, and_ other circumftances of the patient. 
Afterwards, if it can be conveniently done, the 
patient ought to bathe once or twice a-day, for a few 
days, in lukewarm water. His diet in the mean 
time muft he light, moift, and cooling. Wine, and' 
all heating liquors, alfo violent bodily exercife, and' 
all great exertions of the mind, are carefully to be 
avoided. 

A proper regimen is likewife to be obferved bf 
fuch as are under a courfe of mercury. Inattention 
to this not only endangers the patient's life, but often;' 
alfo difappoints him of a cure. A much fmaller 
quantity of mercury will be fufEcient for the cure of 
a perfon who lives low, keeps warm, and avoids all* 
manner of excefs, than of one who cannot endure tor 
put the fmalleft reftraint upon his appetites : indeed' 
it but rarely happens that fuch are thoroughly 
cured. 

There is hardly any thing of more importance,' 
either for preventing or removing venereal infection,' 
than cleanlinefs. By an early attention to this, tke 
infection might often be prevented from entering 
body ; and, where it has already taken place, its' 
effects may be greatly mitigated. The moment any< 
14 perfon 
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.pe; fon has reafon to fufpecl that he has received the 
infection, he ought to wafti the parts with water and 
fpirits, fweet oil, or milk and water ; a fmall quan- 
tity of the iaft may likewife be injected up the urethra, 
it' it can be conveniently done. Whether this difeafe 
at firft took its rife from dirtinefs is hard to fay •, but 
wlierever that prevails, the infection is found in its 
greateft degree of virulence, which gives ground to 
believe that a ftrid attention to cleanlinefs wouid go far 
towards extirpating it altogether*. 

* I have not only often feen a recent infection carried ofFin a 
few days by means of cleanlinefs, viz. bathing, fomentations, in- 
jections, &c, but have likewife found it of the greateft advantage 
in the more advanced ftages of the difeafe. Of this I had lately a 
very remarkable inftance, in a man who'e penis was almoft wholly 
confumed by venereal ulcers : the matter had been allowed to 
continue on the fores, without any care having been taken to 
clean them, till, notwithstanding the ufe of mercury and other 
medicines, it had produced the effects above-mentioned. I or- 
dered warm milk and water to be injected three or four times 
a-d-ay into all the finuous ulcers, in order to wafh out the matter ; 
after which they were fluffed with dry lint to abforb the frefh. 
matter as it was generated. The patient at the fame time took 
every day half a grain of the corroiive fublimate of mercury, 
diflblved in an ounce of brandy, and drank an Englifh quart of 
the decoction of farfaparilla. By this treatment, in about fix 
weeks, he was perfectly cured ; and, what was very remarkable, 
apart of the penis was actually regenerated 



Doctor Gilchrift has given an account of a fpecies ofthe/iw 
venerea which prevails in the weft of Scotland, to which the na- 
tives give the name of Sibbias or Siwins. The Doctor obferves, 
that the fpreading of this difeafe is chiefly owing to a neglect of 
cleanlinefs, and feems to think, that by due attention to that virtue* 
it might be extirpated. The treatment of this difeafe is fimilar to 
that of a confirmed lues or pox. The yaws, a difeafe which is now 
very common both in America and the Weft India iflands, may al- 
io be cured in the fame manner. 

' Whf.k 
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When the venereal dire^fa has been neglected, or 
improperly treated, it oftett becomes a diforder of 
the habit. In this cafe the cure mult be attempted 
by reftoratives, as a rffilk diet the decoction of far- 
faparilla, and fuch like, to which mercury may be 
occasionally added. It is a common" practice in 
North Britain to fetitf fuch patients to drink goat- 
whey. This is a very proper plan, provided the in- 
fection has been totally eradicated beforehand; but 
when that is not the cafe, and* the patfetft trufts to the 
Whey for finiiriing his cure, he will often be difappoint- 
ed. I have frequently known the difeafe return with 
all its virulence after a courfe of goat- whey, even when 
that courfe had been thought quite fufficient for com- 
pleting the cure. 

One of the more, unfortunate circumitances attend- 
ing patients in this difeafe, is the neceffity they are 
often laid under of being 1 foon well. This induces 
them to take medicine too farr, and to leave it off 
too foon. A few grains more of medicine, or a few 
days longer confinement, would often be fufficient to 
perfect the cure •, whereas, by neglect' of thefe, a 
lmall degree of virulence is ftill left in the humours, 
which gradually vitiates, and at length contaminate* 
the whole mafs. To avoid this, we would advife, that 
the patient mould never leave off taking medicine 
immediately upon the difappearing of the fymptoms, 
but continue it forfome time after, gradually lefTening 
the quantity, till there is fufficient ground to believe 
that the difeafe is entirely eradicated. 

It is not only difficult, but abfolutely impoflible, 
to afcertain the exact degree of virulence that may 
attend the- difeafe > for which reafen it will always be 

a much 
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a much fafer rule to continue the ufe of medicine too 
long, than to leave it off too fcon. This Teems to be 
the leading maxim of a modern practitioner of Come 
note for the venereal difeafe, who always orders his- 
patient to perform a quarantine of at leaft forty days, 
during which time he takes forty bottles of, 1 fup- 
pofe, a ftrong decoction of farfiparilla, or fome other 
anti venereal flmple. Whoever takes this method, 
and adds a fufficient quantity of corrofive fublimate, 
or fome other active preparation of mercury to the de- 
coction, will feldom fail to cure a confirmed lues. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this dif- 
eafe, that not one in ten of thofe who contract it, are 
either able or willing to fubmit to a proper plan of 
regimen. The patient is willing to take medicine ; 
but he muft follow his bufinefs, and, to prevent fuf- ' 
picions, muft eat and drink like the reft of the fa- 
mily. This is the true fource of nine-tenths of all 
the mifchief arifing from the venereal difeafe. I ne- 
ver knew the cure attended with any great difficulty 
or danger where the patient ftrictly followed the phy- 
fician's advice: but a volume would not be fufficient 
to point out the dreadful confequences which pro- 
ceed from an oppofite conduct. Scirrhous tefticles, 
ulcerous fore throats, madnefs, confumptions, cari- 
ous bones, and a rotten progeny, are a few of the 
bleffings derived from this fource. 

There is a fpecies of falfe reafoning, with regard 
to this difeafe, which proves fatal to many. A per- 
fon of a found conftitution contracts a flight degree of 
the diforder. He gets well without taking any great 
care, or ufing much medicine, and hence concludes 
that this will always be the. cafe. The next time the 

iS difeafe 
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difeafe occurs, though ten times more virulent, he 
purfues the fame courfe, and his conftitution is ruin- 
ed. Indeed, the different degrees of virulence in the 
fmall-pox are not greater than in this difeafe, though, 
as the learned Sydenham obferves, in fome cafes the 
moft fkilful phyficians cannot cure, and in others, 
the moft ignorant old woman cannot kill the patient 
ii) that cfiforder. Though a good conftitution is 
always in favour of the patient, yet too great ftrefs 
may be laid upon it. It does not appear from 
obfervation, that the moft robuft conftitution is 
able to overcome the virulence of the venereal con- 
tagion, after it has got into the habit. In this cafe 
a proper courfe of medicine is always indifpenfably 
neceflary. 

Although it is impoflible, on account of the 
different degrees of virulence, &c. to lay down fixed 
and certain rules for the cure of this difeafe, yet the 
following general plan will always be found fafe, and 
often fuccefsful, viz. to bleed and adminifter gentle 
purges with diuretics during the inflammatory ftate, 
and as foon as the fymptoms of inflammation are 
abated, to adminifter mercury, in any form that 
may be moft agreeable to the patient. The fame 
medicine, aflifted by the decoction of farfaparilla, 
and a proper regimen, will not only fecure the 
conftitution againft the further progrefs of a con* 
firmed pox, but will generally perform a complete 
cure, 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. XLVHI' 

DISEASE OF WOMEN, 

WOMEN, in all civilized nations, have the ma- 
nagement of domeftic affairs, and it is very 
proper they fhould, as Nature has made them lefs fit 
for the more active and laborious employments. This 
indulgence, however, is generally carried too far ; 
and females, inftead of being benefited by it, are 
greatly injured, from the want of exercife and free 
air. To be fatisfied of this, one need only compare 
the freih and ruddy looks of a milk-maid with the pale 
complexion of thofe females whofe whole time is fpent 
within doors* Though Nature has made an evident 
diftinction between the male and female with regard to 
bodily ftrength and vigour, yet me certainly never 
meant, either that the one fhould be always without, or 
the other always within doors* 

The confinement of females, befides hurting their 
figure and complexion, relaxes their folids, weakens 
their minds, and diforders all the functions of the 
body. Hence proceed obftructions, indigeftion, fla- 
tulence, abortions, and the whole train of nervous dif- 
orders. Thefe not only unfit women for being mo- 
thers and nurfes, but often render them whimfical and 
ridiculous. A found mind depends (o much upon a 
healthy body, that where the latter is wanting, the for- 
mer is rarely to be found. 

I have always obferved, that women who were 

chiefly employed without doors, in the different 

branches of tiufbandry, gardening, and the like, 

were almoft as hardy as their hufbands, and that their 

P P children 
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children were likewife ftrong and healthy. But as the 
bad effects of confinement and inactivity upon both 
i'exes have been already fhewn, we fhal! proceed to 
point out thefe circumftances in the flructure and de- 
fi^n of females, which fubjed them to peculiar dif- 
eafes •, the chief of which are, their monthly evalua- 
tions, -pregnancy, and child-bearing. Thefe indeed 
cannot properly be called difeafes, but from the de- 
licacy of the fex, and their being often improperly 
managed in fuch fituations, they become the fource of 
numerous calamities. 



OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 

Females generally begin to menftruate about the 
age of fifteen, and leave it off about fifty, which ren- 
ders thefe two periods the moft critical of their lives. 
About the firft appearance of this difcharge, the con- 
ftitution undergoes a very conilderable change, ge- 
nerally indeed for the better, though fometimes for 
the worfe. The greateft care is now neceflary, as 
the future health and happinefs of the female de- 
pends, in a great meafure, upon her conduit at this 
period*. 

* It is the duty of mothers, and thofe who are intruded with 
the education of girls, to inftrucl: them early in the conduct and 
management of themfelves at this critical period of their lives. 
Falfe rnodefty, inattention, and ignorance of what is beneficial 
or hurtful at this time, are the four ces of many difeafes and rrr'.i- 
fortuaes in life, which a few fenfiblc leffons from an experienced 
matron might have prevented. Nor is care lefs neceffary in the 
fubfequent returns of this difcharge. Taking improper food, 
violent affections of the mind, or catching cold at this period, is 
often fufficient to ruin the health, or to render the female ever 
after incapable of procreation. 

If 
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If a girl about this time of life be confined to tire 
houfe, keep conftantly fitting, and neither allowed to 
romp about, nor employed in any active bufinefs, 
which gives exercife to the whole body, ftie becomes 
weak, relaxed, and puny ; her biood not being duly 
prepared, fhe looks pale and wan ; her heal rh, fpirits,. 
and vigour decline, and fhe finks into a- valetudinary 
for life. Such is the fate of numbers of thofe 
unhappy females, who, either from too much; indul- 
gence, or their own narrow circumftances, are, at 
this critical period, denied the benefit- of exercife and 
free air. 

A lazy indolent difpofition proves likewise very 
hurtful to girls at this period. One feldom meets 
"with complaints from obftructions amongft the more 
active and induftrious part of the fex j whereas the 
indolent and lazy are feldom free from them. Thefe 
are, in a manner, eat up by the cblorofis, or green- 
ficknefs, and other difeafes of this nature. We would 
therefore recommend it to ail who wiih to efcape 
thefe calamities, to avoid indolence and inactivity, as 
their greateft enemies, and to be as much abroad in the 
open air as poflible. 

Another thing which proves very hurtful to girls 
about this period of life, is unvvholefome food. Fond 
of all manner of tram, they often indulge in it, till 
their whole humours are quite vitiated. Hence enfue 
indigeftions, want of appetite, and a numerous train 
of evils. If the fluids be not duly prepared, it is ut- 
terly impoffible that the fecretions mould go properly 
pn : Accordingly we find, that fuch girls as lead an 
indolent life, and eat great quantities oftrafh, are not 
only fubjeft to obftructions of the menfes, but like- 

P p 2 wife 
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wife to glandular obftructions ; as the fcrophula or 
king's evil, &c. 

A dull difpcfition is alfo very hurtful to girls 
at this period. It is a rare thing to fee a fprightly girl 
who does not enjoy good health, while the grave, 
moping, melancholy creature, proves the very prey 
of vapours and hyfterics. Youth is the feafon for 
mirth and cheerfulness. Let it therefore be indulged. 
J t is an abfolute duty. To lay in a ftock of health in 
time of youth, is as neceffary a piece of prudence as 
to make provifion againft the decays of old age. 
While therefore wife Nature prompts the happy 
youth to join in fprightly amufements, let net the 
ftvere dictates of hoary age forbid the ufeful impulfe, 
nor damp, with ferious gloom, the feafon deftined to 
mirth and innocent feftivity. 

Another thing very hurtful to females about this 
period of life is (trait clothes. They are fond of a 
fine fhape, and foolifhly imagine that this can be 
acquired by lacing themfelves tight. Hence, by 
fqueezing the ftomach and bowels, they hurt the 
digeftion, and occafion many incurable maladies. 
This error is not indeed fo common as it has been ; 
but, as fafhions change, it may come about again : 
we therefore think it not improper to mention it. I 
know many females who, to this day, feel the dire- 
ful effects of that wretched cuftom which prevailed 
fome yea#s ago, of fqueezing every gill into as fmall 
a fize in the middle as poflible. Human invention 
could not pofiibly have devifed a practice more deiiruc- 
tive to health.. 

After a female has arrived at that period of life 
when the mtrifes ufually begin to flow, and they do 

not 
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nor anpear, but, on the contrary, her health and 
fpirits begin to decline, we would advife, inftead of 
fhuttingthe poor girl up in the houfe, and dofing her 
with fteel, afafcetida, and other naufeous drugs, tc p|ac* 
her in a foliation where (he can enjoy the benefit of 
free air and agreeable company. There let her eat 
wholefome food, take fufHcient exercife, and amufe 
herfelf in the mod agreeable manner j and we have 
little reafon to fear, but Nature, thus allifted, will do 
her proper work. Indeed me feldom fails, uniefs 
where the fault is on cur fide. 

This difcharge in the beginning is feldom fo in- 
ftantaneous as to furprife females unawares. It is ge- 
nerally preceded by fymptoms which foretel its ap- 
proach j as a fenfe of heat, weight, and dull pain in 
the loins •, diftenfion and hardnefs of the breafts ; 
head-ach ; lofs of appetite •, latitude , palenefs of the 
countenance ; and fometimes a flight degree of fever. 
When thefe fymptoms appear about the age at which 
the menftrual flux ufually begins, every thing mould be 
carefully avoided which may obftrucc. that necefTary and 
falutary evacuation •, and all means ufed to promote 
it -, as fitting frequently over the (teams of warm water, 
drinking warm diluting liquors, &c. 

After the menfes have once begun to flow, the 
greateft care mould be taken to avoid every thing 
that may tend to obftrucr. them. Females ought to 
be exceeding cautious of what they eat or drink at 
the time they are out of order. Every thing that is 
cold, or apt to four on the ftomach, ought to be 
avoided-, as fruit, butter-milk, and inch like. Fifh, 
and all kinds of food that are hard of digeftion, are 
alfo to be avoided. As it is impoflible to mention 
V p 3 every 
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£very thing that may difagrcewith individuals at this 
time, we would recommend it to every female to be 
very attentive to what difagrees with herfelf, and care- 
fully to avoid it. 

Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. 
More of the fex date their diforders from colds, 
caught while they are out of order, than from all 
other caufes. This ought furely to put them upon 
their guard > and to make them very circumfped in 
their conduct at fuch times. A degree of cold that 
will not in the leaft hurt them at another time, will, 
at this period, be fufEcient entirely to ruin their health 
and constitution. 

The greateft: attention ought likewife to be paid to 
the mind, which mould be kept as eafy and cheerful as 
poffible. Every part of the animal ceconomy is in- 
fluenced by the paflions, but none more fo than this. 
Anger, fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, 
often cccafion obftructions of the menftrual flux, which 
prove absolutely, incurable. 

From whatever caufe this flux is obftrucled, except 
in the ftate of pregnancy, proper means mould be 
ufed to reftore it. For this purpofe we would recom- 
mend fufficient exercife, in a dry, open, and rather 
cool air ; wholefome diet, and, if the body be weak 
and languid, generous liquors ; alfo cheerful com- 
pany, and all manner of amufements, If tht{c fail, 
recourfe muft be had to medicine. 

When obftructions proceed from a weak relaxed 
ftate of the folids, fuch medicines as tend to promote 
digeftion, to brace the folids, and afiift the body in 
preparing good blood, ought to be ufed. The prin- 
cipal of thefe are iron and the Peruvian bark, with 

other 
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ether hitter and aftringent medicines. Filings of iron 
may be infufed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to 
an Englifh quart, and after it has flood for two or three 
weeks it may be filtered, and about half a wine glafs of 
it taken twice a-day : or prepared fteel may be taken 
in the dofe of half a drachm, mixed with a iitle honey 
or treacle, three or four times a-day. The bark and 
other bitters may either be taken in fubftance or in- 
fufion, as is mod agreeable to the patient. 

When obflructions proceed from a vifcid ftate of 
the blood j or for women of a grofs or full habit, 
evacuations, and fuch medicines as attenuate the hu- 
mours, are neceflary. The patient in this cafe ought 
to be bled, to bathe her fc^t frequently in warm 
water, to take now and then a cooling purge, and to 
live upon a fpare thin diet. Her drink fhould be 
whey, water, or fmall beer, and fhe ought to take 
fufficient exercife. A tea-fpoonful of the tincture of 
black hellebore may alfo be taken twice a-day in a cup 
of warm water. 

When obftructions proceed from affections of the 
mind, as grief, fear, anger, &c. every method fhould 
be taken to amufe and divert the patient. And that 
fhe may the more readily forget the caufe of her 
affliction, me ought, if poffible, to be removed from 
the place where it happened. A change of place, by 
prefenting the mind with a variety of new objects, has 
often a very happy influence in relieving it from the 
deeped diftrefs. A foothing, kind, and affable be- 
haviour to females in this fituation is alfo of the lait 
importance. 

An obftruction of the menfes is often the effect of 

other maladies, When this is the cafe, inflead of 

P p 4 giving 
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giving medicines to force that difcharge, which 
might be dangerous, we ought, by all means, to en- 
deavour to reftore the patient's health and ftrength; 
When that is effected, the other will return of 
courfe. 

But the menftrual flux may be too great as well as 
too fmall. When this happens, the patient becomes 
weak, the colour pale, the appetite and digeftion are 
bad, and cedematous fwellings of the feet, dropfies, 
and confumptions often enfue. This frequently 
happens to women about the age of forty-five or 
fifty, and is very difficult to cure. It may proceed 
from a fedentary life •, a full diet, confifting chiefly 
of faked, high-feafoned, or acrid food-, the ufe of 
fpirituous liquors •, excetpve fatigue ; relaxation •, a 
difiblved ftate of the blood-, violent paflions of the 
mind, &c. 

The treatment of this difeafe muft be varied ac- 
cording to its caufe. When it is occafioned by any 
error in the patient's regimen, an oppofite courfe to 
that which induced the diforder muft be purfued, and 
fuch medicines taken as have a tendency to reftrain the 
flux, and counteract the morbid affections of the fyftem 
from whence it proceeds. 

To reftrain the flux, the patient fhould be kept 
quiet and eafy both in body and mind. If it be very 
v violent, fhe ought to lie in bed with her head low -, to 
Jive upon a cool and flender diet, as veal or chicken 
broths with bread j and to drink decoctions of nettle- 
roots, or the greater comfrey. Ifthefe be not fuffi- 
cient to ftop the flux, ftronger aftringents may be 
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ufed, as Japan earth, allum, elixir of vitriol, the Pe- 
ruvian bark, &c. *. 

The uterine fax may offend in quality as well as in 
quantity. What is ufually called thejluor albits, or 
whites, is a very common difeafe, and proves ex- 
nely hurtful to delicate women. This difcharge, 
however, is not always white, but fometimes pale, 
yellow, green, or of a blackifh colour; fometimes it 
Is (harp and corrofive, fometimes foul and foetid, &c. 
It is attended with a pale complexion, pain in the 
back, lofs of appetite, [welling of the feet, and other 
figns of debility, it generally proceeds from a re- 
laxed Mate of the body, arifing from indolence, the 
excefiive ufe of tea, coffee, or other weak and watery 
diet. 

To remove this difeafe, the patient muft take as 
much exercife at fhe can bear without fatigue. Her 
food mould be foiid and nourifhing, but of eafy digef- 
tion •, and her drink rather generous, as red port or 
claret, mixed with Pyrmont, Briftol, or lime-water. 
Tea and coffee are to be avoided. I have often known 
ftrong broths have an exceeding good effect ; and 
fometimes a milk diet alone will perform a cure. The 
patient ought not to lie too long a-bed. When me- 

* Two drachms of allum and one of Japan earth may be 
pounded together, and divided into eight or nine doles, one of 
which may be taken three times a-day. 

Perfons whofe ftomachs cannot bear the al!um, may take two 
table -fpoonfuls of thetin&ure of roles three or four times a-day, 
to each dofe of which ten drops of laudanum may be added. 

# If thefe mould fail, half a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in 
powder, with ten drops of the elixir of vitriol, may be taken, in 
ifs of red wine, four times a-day. CN 
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dicine is neceflary, we know none ^referable to the 
Peruvian bark, which, in this cafe, ought always to 
be taken in fubftance. In warm weather, the cold 
bath will be of confiderable fervice. 

That period of life at which the menfes ceafe to 
flow, is likewife very critical to the fex. The ftop- 
page of any cuftomary evacuation, however final!, is 
fufficient to diforder the whole frame, and often to 
deftroy life itfelf. Hence it comes to pafs, that fo 
many women either fall into chronic diforders, or 
die about this time. Such of them, however, as 
iurvive it, without contracting any chronic difeafe, 
often become more healthy and hardy than they 
were before, and enjoy ftrength and vigour to a very 
great age. 

If the menfes ceafe all of a fudden, in women of a 
full habit, they ought to abate fomewhat of their 
ufual quantity of food, efpecially of the more nou- 
rishing kind/ as flefli, eggs, &c. They ought like- 
wife to take fufficient exercife, and to keep the body 
open. This may be done by taking, once or twice 
a- week, a little rhubarb, or an infufion of hiera picra 
in wine or brandy. 

It often happens that women of a grofs habit, at 
this period of life, have ulcerous fores break out 
about their ancles, or in other parts of the body. 
Such ulcers ought to be confidered as critical, and 
fhould either be fufFered to continue open, or have 
artificial drains fubitituted in their ftead. Women 
who will have fuch fores dried up, are often foon 
after carried off by acute difeafes, or fall into thofe of 

a chronic nature. 

OF 
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OF PREGNANCY. 



Though pregnancy is not a difeafe, yet that ftate 
is often attended with a variety of complaints which 
merit attention, and which fometimes require the af- 
fiftance of medicine. Some women indeed are more 
healthy during their pregnancy than at any other 
time ; but this is by no means the general cafe : moft 
of them bred in farrow, and are frequently indifpofed 
during the whole time of pregnancy. Few fatal dif- 
eafes, however, happen during that period •, and 
hardly any, except abortion , that can be called dan- 
gerous. We fhall therefore pay particular attention 
to ii*. as it proves generally fatal to the child, and 
fometimes fo to the mother. 

Pregnant women are often afflicted with the 
heart-bum. The method of treating this complaint 
has been already pointed out. They are likewife, 
in the more early periods of pregnancy, often ha- 
rafTed with ficknefs and vomiting, efpecially in the 
morning. The method of relieving thefe complaints 
has alfo been {hewn. Both the head-ach and tooth- 
ach are very troublefome fymptoms of pregnancy. 
The former may generally be removed by keeping 
the body gently open, by the ufe of prunes, figs, 
roafted apples, and fuch like. When the pain is 
very violent, bleeding may be neceflary. For the 
treatment of the latter, we muft refer to that article. 
Several other complaints incident to pregnant women 
Slight be mentioned, as a cough and difficulty of 
breathing, fuppreflion and incontinency of urine, &c. 
but as all of thefe have been taken notice of before, it 
is needlefs to repeat them. 

Every 
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Every pregnant woman is more or lefs in danger 
of abortion. This mould be guarded againft with 
the greateft care, as it not only weakens the confti- 
tution, but renders the woman liable to the fame 
misfortune afterwards*. Abortion may Ipppen at 
any period of pregnancy, but it is moft common in 
the fecond or third month. Sometimes, however, it 
happens in the fourth or fifth. If it happens within 
the firft month, it is ufually called a falfe conception •, 
if after the feventh 'month, the child may often be 
kept alive by proper care. 

The common caufes of abortion are, the death of 
the child ; weaknefs or relaxation of the mother ; 
great evacuations ; violent exercife •, raifing great 
weights ; reaching too high ; jumping, or ftepping 
from an eminence ; vomiting ; coughing ; con- 
vulsion fits; Strokes on the belly-, falls-, fevers-, 
difagreeable fmells ; excefs; ., of blood; indolence; 
high living;' j or the contrary ; violent paflions or af- 
fections of the mind, as fear, grief, &c. 

The Signs of approaching. abortion are, pain in the 
loins, or about the bottom of the^elly ; a dull heavy 
pain in the infide of the thighs ; a flight degree of 
coldnefs, or Shivering ; ficknefs ; palpitation of the 
heart ; the breafts become flat and foft ; the belly 

* Every mother who procures an abortion decs it at the hazard 
of her life ; yet there are not a few who run this rifle merely to 
prevent the trouble of bearing and bringing up children. It is 
Jurely a mofl unnatural crime, and cannot, even in the mod 
abandoned, be viewed without horror ; but in the decent matron, 
it is ftiil more unpardonable. — Thofe wretches who daily adver- 
tife their aOiftance to women in this bufmefs, deferve, in my 
opinion, the moll fevere of all human punilhments. 
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fails-, and there is a difcharge of blood or watery hu- 
mours from the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would advife women of a 
weuk or relaxed habit to ufe folid food, avoiding great 
quantities of tea, and other weak and watery liquors 5 
to rife early, and go foon to bed ; to fhun damp houfes; 
to take frequent exercife in the open air, but to avoid 
fatigue i and never to go abroad in damp foggy weather, 
if they can (hun it. 

Women of a full habit ought to ufe a fpare diet, 
avoiding ftrong liquors, and every thing that may 
tend to heat the body, or increafe the quantity of 
blood. Their diet mould be of an opening nature, 
confuting principally of vegetable fubftances. Every 
woman wirh chili ought to be kept cheerful and 
eafy in her mind. Her appetites, even though de- 
praved, cu^'ht to be indulged as far as prudence will 
permit. 

When any figns of abortion appear, the woman 
ou^ht to be laid in bed on a matrafs, with her head 
low. She mould be kept quiet, and her mind foothed 
and comforted. She ought not to be kept too hot, 
nor to take any thing of a heating nature. Her food 
fhould confift of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels 
made of oat- meal, and the like, all of which ought to 
be taken cold. 

If (he be able to bear it, (he /hould lo(e, at kaft, 
half a pound of blood from the arm. Her drink 
ought to be barley-water fharpened with juice of 
lemon.; or {he may take half a drachm of powdered 
nitre, in a cup of water- gruel, every five or fix hours. 
•If the woman be feized with a violent loofenefs, me 
ought to drink the decoclion of calcined hartmorn 

7^, &-■&* //^\-w/w y, x v prepared. 
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prepared. If (he be affecled with vomiting, let her 
take frequently two table- fpoonfuls of the faline mix. 
ture. In general, opiates are of fervice ; but they 
mould always be given with caution. 

Sanguine robuft women, who are liable to mif- 
carry at a certain time of pregnancy, ought always to 
be bled a few days before that period arrives. By this 
means, and obferving the regimen above prefer i bed, 
they might often efcape that misfortune. 

Though we recommend due care for preventing 
abortion, we would not be underftood as restraining 
pregnant women from their ufual exercifes. This 
would generally operate the quite contrary way. 
Want of exercife not only relaxes the body, but in- 
duces a plethora, or too great a fulnefs of the vef- 
fels, which are the two principal caufes jf abortion. 
There are, however, fome women of fo delicate a 
texture, that it is necellary for them to avoid almoft 
every kind of exercife during the whole period of 
pregnancy. 



OF CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many difeafes proceed from the want of due care 
in child -bed ; and the more hardy part of the fex are 
moft apttodefpife the necefTary precautions in this 
ftate. This is peculiarly the cafe with young wives. 
They think, when the labour- pains are ended, the 
danger is over j but in truth it may only then be faid 
to be begun. Nature, if left to herfelf, will feldom 
fail to expel the fetus j but proper care and manage- 
ment are certainly neceffary for the recovery of the 
mother. No doubt, mifchlef may be done by too 
j j much 
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much as well as by too little care. Hence _ females 
who hive the greateft number of attendants in child- 
bed generally recover worft. But this is not peculiar 
to the (late of child- bed. ExcefTive care always de- 
feats its own intention, and is generally more danger- 
ous than none at all*. 

During aclual labour, nothing of a heating nature 
muft be given. The woman may, now and then, 
take a little panado, and her drink ought to be toaft 
and water, or thin groat gruel. Spirits, wines, cor- 
dial-waters, and other things which are given with a 
vievvtoftrengthen the mother, and promote the birth, 
for the mod part tend only to increafe the fever, inflame 
the womb, and retard the labour. Befides, they en- 
danger the woman afterwards, as they often occafioa 
violent and mortal haemorrhages, or difpofe her to 
eruptive and others fevers. 



* Though the management of women in child-bed has been 
pradtifed as an employment fince the earlieft accounts of time ; 
yet it is (till, in molt countries, on a very bad footing. Few wo- 
men think of following this employment till they be reduced to 
the neceflity of doing it for bread. Hence not one in a hundred 
of them have any education, or proper knowlodge of their buG- 
nefs. It is true; that Nature, if left to hetfelf, will generally 
expel the foetus ; but it is equally true, that molt wo?nen in 
child-bed require to be imaged with (kill and attention, and 
that they are often hurt by the fuperltitious prejudices of igno- 
rant and officious midwives. The mifchief done in this w;:y is 
much greater than is generally imagined ; molt of which might 
be prevented by allowing no women to praclife midwifery but 
fuch as are properly qualified. Were due attention paid to this, 
it would not only be the means of faving many lives, but would 
prevent the neceflity of employing men in this indelicate and 
mfagreeable branch of medicine, which is, on many accounts, 
more proper for the other f«. 

When' 
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When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to 
prevent inflammations, it will be proper to bleed. 
An emollient clyfter ought likevvife frequently to be 
adminiftered ; and the patient mould fit over the 
fleams of warm water. The paflage ought to be 
gently rubbed with a little Coft pomatum or fre/h but- 
ter, and cloths wrung out of warm water applied 
over the belly. If nature feems to fink, and the wo- 
man is greatly exhaufted with fatigue, a draught of 
generous wine, or fome other cordial, may be give;), 
but not otherwife. Thefe directions are fufficient in 
natural labours ; and in all preternatural cafes, a 
fkilful furgeon, or man-midwife, ought to be called as 
foon as poilible. 

After delivery, the woman ought to be kept as 
quiet and eafy as pofllble*. Her food fhould be 
light and thin, as gruel, panado, &c. and her drink 
weak and diluting. To this rule, however, there are 
many exceptions. I have known feveral women, whofe 
fpirits could not be fupported in child-bed without fo- 
Jid food and generous liquors -, to fuch, a glafs of wine 
and a bit of chicken mult be allowed. 

Sometimes an excemve haemorrhage or flooding 
happens after delivery. In this cafe, the patient 
mould be laid with her head low, kept cool, and be 
in all refpe&s treated as for an exce/live flux of the 



* We cannot help taking notice of that ridiculous cuftom 
which ftiil prevails in fomc parts nf the country, of colledling a 
number of women together upon fuch occafions. Thcfe, in- 
ftead of being ufeful, ferve only to crowd the houfe, and obltruct 
the necefTary attendants. Befidcs, they hurt the patient with their 
noife ; and often, by their untimely and impertinent advice, do 
much mifchief. 

15 menfes 
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menfes. If the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, 
which have been wrung out of a mixture of equal 
parts of vinegar and water, or red wine, mould be 
applied to the belly, the loins, and the thighs : Thefe 
nmft be changed as they grow dry ; and may be dis- 
continued as foon as the flooding abates*. 

If there be violent pains after delivery, the patient 
ought to drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, 
ts groat-gruel, Or tea with a little faffron in it ; and 
to take fmall broths, with carraway-feeds, or a bit of 
orange-peel in them -, an ounce of the oil of lweet 
almonds may likewife be frequently taken in a cup 
of any of the above liquors ; and if the patient be 
reftlefs, a fpoonful of the fyrup of poppies may novv 
and then be mixed with a cup of her drink. If (he 
be hot or feverifh, one of the following powders may- 
be taken in a cup of her ufual drink, every five or fix 
hours f. 

An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and 
not infrequent difeafe after delivery. It is known 
by pains in the lower part of the 'belly, which are 
greatly increafed upon touching; by the tenfion or 
tightnefs of the parts; great weaknefs j change of 

• In a violent flooding after delivery, 1 have feen very F ood 
effects from the following mixture : Take of penny-royal water, 
fimple cinnamon -water, and fyrup of poppies, each two ounces, 
acid elixir of vitriol a drachm. Mix, and take two table-fpoonfuls 
every two hours, or oftener, if neceffary. 

t Take of crabs claws prepared half an ounce, purified nitre 
two drachm,, uffron powdered half a drachm ; rub them toother 
in a mortar, and divide the whole into eight or nine doles. ° 

r«ri e \ the rK PatlCnt u isl ° W - f P iHted ' or troubled with hyfterical 
complaints fhe ought to take frequently twelve cr fifteen drops 
of the tinciurc of afafoeuda m a cup of penny-xoyal tea. 

Q* % counte- 
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countenance ; a condant fever, with a weak and hard 
pul'e ; a flight delirium or ravir.g •, fometimes incef. 
fent vomiting -, a hiccup •, a djfcharge of reddifh, 
ftin king, fnarp water from the womb •, an inclination 
to go frequently to frco! -, a heat, and ibmetimes total 
iuppreffion of urine. 

This mud be treated like other inflammatory 
diforders, by bleeding and plentiful dilution. The 
drink may be thin gruel or barley-water; in a cup 
of which half a drachm of nitre may be diflblved, and 
taken three or four times a- day. Clyfters of warm 
milk and water muft be frequently adminiflered ; and 
the telly mould be fomented by cloths wrung out of 
warm water, or by applying bladders filled with warm 
milk and water to it. 

A srppRi.ssiCN of the lochia, or uiual difcharges 
after delivery, and the milk-fever, muft be treated 
nearly in the fame manner as an inflammation of the 
womb. In all thefe cafes, the fafeft courfe is plpntiful , 
dilution, gentle evacuations, and fomentations of the 
parts arTe&ed. In.the milk-fever, the breafts maybe • 
embrocated with a little warm linfeed-oil, or the leaves 
cf red cabbage may be applied to them. The child 
mould be often put to the breaft, or it fhould be drawn 
by fome other perfon. 

Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk- 
fever, than putting the child early to the bread - . 
The cuftcm of not allowing children to fuck for the 
firft two or three days, is contrary to Nature and com- ' 
men fenfe, and is very hurtful both to the mother and 
child. 

Every mother v.ho has milk in her breafts, ought 
either to fuckle her own child, or to have her breafts 

frequently 
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frequently drawn, at lead for the firft month. This 
would prevent many of the difeafes which prove fatal 
to women in child-bed. 

When an inflammation happens in the breaft, at- 
tended with rednefs, hardnefs, and other fymptoms of 
fuppuration, the fafeft application is a poultice of bread 
and milk, foftened with oil or frefh butter. This may 
be renewed twice a- day, till the tumour be either dif- 
cufled or brought to fuppuration. The ufe of repel- 
lents, in this cafe, is very dangerous •, they often occa- 
fion fevers, and fometimes cancers •, whereas a fuppu- 
ration is feldom attended with any danger, and has of- 
ten the moft falutary effects. 

When the nipples are fretted or chapt, they may 
be anointed with a mixture of oil and bees-wax, or a 
little powdered gum-arabic may befprinlcled on them. 
I have feen Hungary water applied to the nipples have 
a very good effect. Should the complaint prove bb- 
ftinate, a cooling purge may be given, which generally 
removes it. 

The miliary fever is a difeafe incident to women 
in child-bed : but as it has been treated of already, 
we (hall take no further notice of it. The celebrated 
Huffman obferves, That this fever of child- bed wo- 
men might generally be prevented, if they, during 
their pregnancy, were regular in their diet, ufed mo- 
derate exercife, took now and then a gentle laxative 
of manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar; not forget- 
ting to bleed in the firft months, and avoid all fharp 
air When the labour is coming on, it is not to be 
haltened with forcing medicines, which inflame the 
blood and humours, or put them into unnatural com- 
motions. Care fhould be taken, after the birth, that 
Q.4 2 the 
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..the natural excretions proceed regularly ; and if the 
.pulfe be quick, a little nitrous powder, or fome other 
cooling medicines, mould be adminiftered. 

The mod fata] diforder confequent upon delivery 
is the puerperal, or child-bed fever. It generally makes 
its attack upon the fecond or third day after delivery. 
Sometimes indeed it comes on fooner, and at other 
times, though rarely, it does not appear before the 
. fifth or iixth day. 

It begins, like mod other fevers, with a cold or 
.fhiveringfit, which is fucceeded by reftlefinefs, pa:n 
of the head, great ficknefs at ftomach, and bilious 
vomiting. The pulfe is generally quick, the tongue 
• dry, and there is a remarkable depreffion of fpirits 
and lofs of ftrength. A great pain is ufually felt in 
the back, hips, and region of the womb j a fudden 
change in the quantity or quality of the lochia alfo 
takes place \ and the patient is frequently troubled 
with a tznefmus, or conftant inclination to go to 
ftool. The urine, which is very high-colured, is 
difcharged in fmall quantity, and generally with 
pain. The belly fometimes fwells to a confiderable 
bulk, and becomes fufceptible of pain from the 
flighted touch. When the fever has continued for a 
few days, the fymptoms of inflammation ufually 
fubfide, and the difeafe acquires a more putrid form 
At this period, if not fooner, a bilious or putrid 
loofeneis, of an obftinate and dangerous nature, 
comes en, and accompanies the difeafe through all 
its future progrefs. 

There is riot any difeafe that requires to be treated 
with more (kill and attention than this •, confequently 
the beft amftance ought always to be obtained as ibon 

1C 
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as poflible. In women of plethoric constitutions, 
bleeding will generally be proper at the beginning,; 
it ought however to be ufed with caution, and not to 
be repeated unlefs where the figns of inflammation rife 
high ; in which cafe it will alfo be neceflary to apply a 
blillering plafter to the region of the womb. 

During the rigour, or cold fit, proper means mould 
be ufed to abate its violence, and fhorten its duration. 
For this purpofe the patient may drink freely of warm' 
diluting liquors, and, if low, may take now and then 
a cup of wine-whey •, warm applications to the extre- 
mities, as heated bricks, bottles or bladders filled with 
warm water, and fuch like, may alfo be ufed with ad- 
vantage. 

Emollient clyfters of milk and water, or of chick- 
en water, ought to be frequently ad miniitered through 
the courfe of the difeafe. Thefe prove beneficial by 
promoting a difcharge from the inteftines, and alfo by 
acting as a kindly fomentation to the womb and parts 
adjacent. Great care however is requisite in giving 
them, on account of the tendernefs of the parts in the 
pelvis at this time. 

To evacuate the offending bile from the flomach, 
a vomit is generally given. But as this is apt to in- 
crease the irritability of the ftomach, already too great, 
it will be fafer to omit it, and to give in its ftead a gen- 
tle laxative, which will both tend to cool the body, jind 
to procure a free difcharge of the bile*. 

* Midwives ought to be very cautious in adminiltering vomits 
or purges to women in child-bed. I have known a woman, who 
was recovering extremely well, thrown into the moft imminent. 
danger, by a iirong purge which was given her by an officious 

midlife. ' 

Q_q 3 Ths 
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The medicine which I have always found to fuccecd 
t*vt in this difeafe is the faline draught. This, if fre- 
quently repeated, will often put a flop to the vomiting, 
and at the fame time lefTen the violence of the fever. 
If it runs off by fiool, or if the patient be reliefs, a 
few drops of laudanum, or fome fyrup of poppies, may 
occalionally be added. 

If the ftools fhouM prove fo frequent as to weaken 
and exhauft the patient, a ftarch clyfter, with thirty or 
forty drops of laudanum in it, may be adminiftered as 
cccafion (hall require •, and the drink may be rice- wa- 
ter, in every Englifh pint of which hal*" an ounce of 
gum-arabic has been difTolved. Should thefe fail, rs- 
courfe muft be had to Columbo-root, or fome other 
ftrong aftringent. 

Though in general the food ought to be light, and 
the drink diluting, yet when the difeafe has been long 
protracted, and the patient is greatly fpent by evacua- 
tions, it will be necefiary to fupport her with nourish- 
ing diet and generous cordials. 

It was obferved that this fever, after continuing 
for fGme time, often acquires a putrid form. In 
this cafe the Peruvian bark muft be given, either by 
itfelf, or joined with cordials, as circumftanccs may 
require. As the bark in fubftance will be apt to 
purge, it may be given in decoction or infufion, 
mixed with the tincture of tofes^ or other gentle 
aftringents : or, a fcruple of the extract of bark with 
half an ounce of fpirituous cinnamon-water, two 
ounces of common water, and ten drops of lau- 
danum, may be made into a draught, and given 
every fecond, third, or fourth hour, as ftiall be found 
neceffary. 

;When 
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1 Wheu the ftomach will not bear any kind of nou- 
li foment, the patient may be fa poor red for fome time 
by cly leers of beef- tea, or chicken- watt*. 

To avoid this fever, every woman in child bed 
ought to be kept perfectly eafy , her food fnould be- 
light and Ample, and her bed-chamber cool, and pro- 
perly ventilated. There is not any thing more hurt- 
ful to a woman in this fituation than being kept too 
warm. She ought not to have her body bound too 
tight, nor to rife too foon from bed, after delivery \ 
catching cold is alio to be avoided'; and a proper at- 
tention mould be paid to deanlraefe. 

To prevent the milk-fever, the breath ought to 
be frequently drawn •, and if they are filled pre- 
vious to the onfet of a fever, they mould, upon its 
finl appearance, be drawn, to prevent the milk from 
become acrid, and its being abforbed in this ftate. 
Coftivenefs is Jikewife to be avoided. This will 
be belt effected by the ufe of mild dyftevs and a laxa- 
tive diet. 

We (lull conclude our obfervations on child 
women by recommending it to them, above all things. 
to beware of cold. Poor women, whofe circumftances 
oblige them to quit their bed too foon, often con- 
trace djfeafes from cold, of which they never recover. 
it is pity the poor are not better taken care of in this 
fituation. 

But the better fort of women run the areated: 
hazard from too much heat. They are generally 
kept ma fort of a bagnio for the firft eight or ten 
days, and then drefled out to fee company The 
danger of this conduct mult be obvious to every 
one. 

Qjl 4 The 
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The fuperftitious cuftom of obliging; women to 
keep the houfe till they go to church, is likewife a very 
common came of catching cold. All churches are 
damp, and mott of them cold ; consequently they are 
the very wcrir. places to which a woman can go to make 
her firft vifit, after having been confined in a warm 
room for a month. 



OF BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness may be very properly reckoned 
amopi; the difeafes of females, as few married women 
who have not children enjoy a good ftate of health. 
It may proceed from various caufes, as high living, 
grief, relaxation, &c. but it is chiefly owing to an ob- 
uructionor irregularity of the menftrual flux. 

It is very certain that high living vitiates the hu- 
mours, and prevents fecundity. We feldom find a 
bairen woman among the labouring poor, while no- 
thing is more common among the rich and affluent. 
The inhabitants of every country are prolific in pro- 
portion to their poverty-, and it would be an eafy 
matter to adduce many in ftances of women, who, by 
"being reduced to live entirely upon a milk and vege- 
table diet, have conceived and brought fcrth chil- 
dren, though they never had any before. Would the 
yich ufe the Came fort of food and excrcife as the bet. 
ter fort of peafants, they would feldom have caufe to 
•envy their poor vaffals and dependants the blefling of 
a numerous and healthy offspring, while they pine in 
forrow for the want of even a Angle heir to their exten- 
sive domains. 

Affluence begets indolence, which not only vi- 
tiateb the humours, but induces a general relaxation 

of 
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of the foiids ; a ftate highly unfavourable to pro- 
creation. To remove this, we would recommend the 
following courfe : Firil, fufficient exercife in the open 
air ; fecondly, a diet confifting chiefly of milk and ve- 
getables* ; thirdly, the ufeof aftringent medicines, as 
fteel, allum, dragon's blood, elixir of vitriol, the Spaw 
orTunbridge waters, Peruvian bark, &c. and laftly, 
above all, the cold bath. 

Barrennfss is often the confequence of grief, 
fudden fear, anxiety, or any of the paflions which 
tend to obftrucl. the menftrual flux. When barren- 
nefs is fufpected to proceed from affections of the 
mind, the perfon ought to be kept as eafy and cheerful 
as pofiible j all difagreeable objects are to be avoided, 
and every method taken to amufe and entertain the 
fancy. 



CHAP. XLIX. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

MISERABLE indeed is the lot of man in the 
ftate of infancy. He comes into the world 
m^re helpiefc than any other animal, and ftands 

^l^^^f," 3 ' that want of children is oftener the fault 

and vegetable diet to the former as well as rhe latter ; adding, that 
his friend D r T ^ ^ he ^ mk ■ * .that 

had brought fu„dry opulent families in his neighbourhood, who 

^S n ^K-M me ^^ after marria S C without progeny, to have 
^^""^"'^^P^gbothparenw, for t confidents 
«une, to a mdk and vegetable^. s 

much 
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much longer in need of the protection and care of his 
•its •, but alas ! this cnre is not always Left owed 
upon him ; and when it is, he often fuffers as much 
from improper management as he would have d< 
from neglect. Hence the officious care of parenta 
nurfes, and widwives, becomes one of the moil fruitful 
fburces of the diforders of infants*. 

It muft be obvious to every attentive perfon, that 
firft difeafes of infants arife chiefly from their 
bowels. Nor is this in the lea ft to be wondered at, 
as they are in a manner poifoned with indigeflible 
drugs and improper diet as foon as they come into 
the world. Every thing that the ftomach cannot 
digeft may be considered as a poifon ; and unlefs it can 
be thrown up, or voided by ftool, it muft occafion fick- 
ncfs, gripes, fpafmodic affections of the bowels, or 
what the good women call inward fits, and at laft con- 
vulsions and death. 

As thefe fymptoms evidently arife from fomewhat 

that irritates the inteftines, doubtlefs the proper me- 
thod of cure muft be to expel it as foon as poffibe. ' 

* Of the officious and ill-judged care of midwivcs, we ffiall ad- 
duce only oneiniUnce, viz. the common praihcc of torturing in- 
fants by fqueezing their breads, to draw off the mi k, as they call 
it. Though a final] quantity of moidure is generally found in the 
Lrends of infants, yet, ss they are certainly not intended to give 
fuck, this oughtnever to be drawn off. I have fccn this cruel ope- 
ration brine on hardnefs, inflammation, and figuration of -the 
breads ; but never knew any ill confluences from its being omit- 
ted When the breads are hard, the only application tnat we 
would recommend it a foft poultice, or a little of the diachylon p af- 
ter, fpread thin upon a bit effort leather, about the fixe of Ufl 
era J, and applied over each nipple. Thefe may be fudered to 
continue till the hardnefs difappears. 

The 
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The moft fafe and effectual method of doing this is 
by gentle vomits. Five or fix grains of the powder 
of ipecacuanha may be mixed in two tab!e-fpocnfu!s 
of water, and fweetened with a little fugar. A tea* 
fpoonful of this may be given to the infant every 
quarter of an hour, till it operates ; or, what will 
more certainly a nfwer the purpofe, a grain of emetic 
tartar may be diffolved in three ounces of wafer, 
fweetened with a little fyrup, and given as above. 
Thofe who are net fond of iifing the emetic tartar, 
may give fix or {even drops of the antimonial wine, 
in a tea-fpoonful of water or thin gruel. 

These medicines will not only cleanfe the ftomach, 
but will, generally, likewife open the body •, fhould 
this, however, not happen, and if the child be 
coftive, fome gentle purge will be necefiary : for 
this purpofe, fome manna and pulp of caffia may tfe 
di/folved in boiling water, and given in fmall quan- 
tities till it operates j. or, what will anfwer rather 
better, a few grains of magnefia alba may be mixed 
in any kind of food that is given to the child, and 
continued till it has the defued effect. If thefe me- 
dicines be properly administered, and the child's 
belly and limbs frequently rubbed with a warm hand 
before the -fire, they will feldom fail to relieve thofe 
affections of the ftomach and bowels from which in- 
fants fuffcr {o much. \ 

These general directions include moft of what can. 
be done for relieving the internal diforders of infants. 
They will likewife go a considerable way in alleviat- 
ing thofe which appear externally, as the rafti, gum, 
or fellon, &c. Thefe, as was formerly obferved, are 
principally owing to too hot a regimen 3 and confe- 

quently 
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quently will be moft commonly relieved by gentle 
evacuations. Indeed, evacuations of one kind or 
other, conftitute a principal part of the medicine of 
infants, and will feldom, if adminiftered with pru- 
dence, in any of their difeafes, fail to give relief. 



OF THE MECONIUM. 

The ftomach and bowels of a new-born infant are 
filled with a blackifn-coloured matter of the con- 
fidence of fyrup, commonly called the meconium. 
This is generally patted foon after the birth, by the 
mere effort of Nature •, in which cafe it is not necef- 
fary to give the infant any kind of medicine. But if 
it mould be retained, or not fufficiently carried off, a 
little manna or magnefia alba may be given, as men- 
tioned above j or, if thefe mould not be at hand, a 
common fpoonful of whey, fweetened with a little 
honey, or raw fugar, will anfwer the purpofe. 

The moft proper medicine for expelling the meco- 
nium is the mother's milk, which is always, at firft, 
of a purgative quality. Were children allowed to 
fuck as foon as they mew an inclination for the breaft, 
they would feldom have occafion for medicines to 
difcharge the meconium ; but even where this is not 
allowed, they ought never to have daubs of fyrup," 
oils, and other indigestible fluff, crammed down their 
throats. 

THE APHTHA OR THRUSH 

The aphtha? are little whitifh ulcers affe<5ting the; 
xvhole infide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and 
ftomach of infants, fometimes they reach through 
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the whole inteftinal canal ; in which cafe they are 
very dangerous, and often put an end to the infant/s 
lite. 

If the anthse are of a pale colour, pellucid, few 
in number, foft, fuperficial, and fall eafily orT, they 
are not dangerous ; but if opake, yellow, brown, 
black, thick, or running together, they ought to be 
dreaded. 

It is generally thought that the apthse owe their 
origin to acid humours ; we have reaibn however to 
believe, they are more frequently owing to too hot 
a regimen both of the mother and child. It is a rare 
thing to find a child who is not dofed with wine, 
punch, cinnamon-waters, or fome other hot and in- 
flaming liquors, almoft as foon as it is born. It is 
well known that thefe wiil occafion inflammatory 
diforders even in adults •, is it any wonder then that 
they mould heat and inflame the tender bodies of 
infants, and fet, as it were, the whoie conftitution 
on a blaze ? 

The mod proper medicines for the apthsc are 
vomits, fuch as have been already recommended, 
and gentle laxatives, Five grains of rhubarb and 
: half a drachm of magnefia alba may be rubbed toge- 
ther, and divided into fix dofes, one of which may 
be given to the infant every four or five hours till 
they operate. Thefe powders may either be given 
in the child's food, or a little of the fyrup of pate 
rofes, and may be repeated as often as is found ne- 
ceflary to keep the body open. It is common in 
this cafe to adminiftcr calomel •, but as that medi- 
cine fomettmes occafions gripes, it ought always to be 
given to infants with caution. 

1 2 Many 
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Many things have been recommended for gar- 
gling the mouth and throat in this difeafe •, but it is 
not eafy to apply thefe in very young infants •, we 
would therefore recommend it to the nurfe to rub 
the child's mouth frequently with a little borax and 
honey ; or with the following mixture ; Take fine 
honey an ounce, borax a drachm, burnt alum half a 
drachm, roie-water two drachms ; mix them toge- 
ther. A very proper application in this cafe, is a 
folution of ten or twelve grains of white vitriol in 
eight ounces of barley-water. Thefe may be ap- 
plied with the finger, or by means of a bit of fort rag 
tied to the end of a probe. 



OF ACIDITIES. 

The feed of children being, for the mod part, of 
an acefcent nature, it readily turns four vpon the 
ftomach, efpecially if the body be any way difor- 
dered. Hence moil: difeafe of children are accom- 
panied with evident figns of acidity, as green ftools, 
gripes, &c. Thefe appearances have induced many 
to believe, that all the difeafes of children were owing 
to an acid abounding in the ftomach and bowels j 
but whoever confiders the matter attentively, will 
find, that thefe fymptoms of acidity are oftener the 
effect than the caufe of their difeafes. 

Nature evidently intended, that the food of chil- 
dren mould be acefcent j and unlets the body be dis- 
ordered, or the digeftion hurt, from fome other caufe, 
we will venture to fay, that the acefcent quality of 
their food is feldom injurious to them. Acidity, 
however, is often a fymptom of diforders in chil- 
dren, 
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dren, and, as it is fometimes a troublefome one, we 
mall point out the method cf relieving it. 

When green (tools, gripes, purgings, four fmells, 
&c. (hew that the bowels abound with an acid, the 
child mould have a little fmall broth, with light white 
bread in it •, and mould have furncient exercife in or- 
der to promote the digeition, It has been cuftomary 
in this cafe to give the pearl-julep, chalk, crabs eyes, 
and other teftaceous powders. Thefe, indeed, by 
their abforbent quality, may correct the acidity •, but 
they are attended with this inconvenience, that they 
are apt to lodge in the bowels, and cccafion coftiver.efs, 
which may prove very hurtful to the infant. For 
this reafon they mould never be given unlefs mixed 
with purgative medicines -, as rhubarb, manna, or fuch 
like. 

The befl: medicine which we know, in all cafes of 
zcldity^ is that fine iniipid powder called magnefia alba. 
It purges, and at the fame time corrects the acidity : 
by which means it not only removes the difeafe, but 
carries off its caufe. It may be given in any kind of 
food, or in a mixture, as recommended in the Ap- 
pendix*. 

When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought 
not at firft to be dofed with brandy, fpiceries, and 
other hot things, but mould have its body opened 
with an emollient clyfter, or the medicine mentioned 
above •, and at the fame time a little brandy may be 
rubbed on its belly with a warm hand before the fire. 
I have feldom feen this fail to eafe the gripes of 
infants. If it mould happen, however, not to fuc- 

* See Appendix, Laxative abfarbtnt Mixture. 

10 ceed, 
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cccd, a little brandy or other fpirits may be mixed 
with thrice the quantity of warm water, and a tea- 
fpoonful of it given frequently till the infant be eafier 
Sometimes a little peppermint-water will anfwer this 
purpofc very well. 

GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 

These are very troblefome to children. They 
happen chiefly about the groin and wrinkles of the 
neck, under the arms, behind the ears, and in other 
parts that are moiftened by the fweator urine. 

As thefe complaints are, in a great meafure, owing 
to want of cleanlinefs, the moft effectual means of 
preventing them are, to warn the parts frequently 
with cold water, to change the linen often, and, in 
a word, to keep the child, in all refpecls, tho- 
roughly clean. When this is not fufficient, the 
excoriated parts may be fprinkled with abforbent 
or drying powders ; as burnt hartfhorn, tutty, 
chalk, crabs claws prepared, and the like. When 
the parts affected are very fore, and tend to a real 
ulceration, it will be proper to add a little fugar 
of lead to the powders •, or to anoint the place with 
the camphorated ointment. If the parts be warned 
with fpring- water, in which a little white vitriol 
has been difolved, it will dry and heal them very 
powerfully. One of the beft applications for this 
purpofe, is to diffolve fome fuller's earth in a fuf- 
ficient quantity of hot water -, and after it has ftood 
till it is cold, to rub it gently upon the galled parts 
once or twice a-day. 



STOP. 
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STOPPAGE OF TIIENOSE. 

The noftrils of infants are often plugged up with 
a grofs mucus, which prevents their breathing freely, 
and likewife renders it difficult for them to fuck or 
fw allow. 

Some, in this cafe, order, after a fuitable purge, 
two or three grains of white vitriol diftblved in half 
an ounce of marjoram-water, and filtered, to be ap- 
plied now and then to the noftrils with a linen rag„ 
Wcdelius fays, If two grains of whire vitriol, and 
the fame quantity of elaterium, be diflblved in half an 
ounce of marjoram- water, and applied to the nofe, as 
above directed, that it brings away the mucus without 
fneezing. 

In obftinate cafes thefe things may be tried} but 
I have never found any thing neceftary, befides rub- 
bing ths nofe at bed- time with a little fweet oil, or frefn 
butter. This refolves the filth, and renders the 
breathing more free*. 

OF VOMITING. 

From the delicate ftate of children, and the great 
fenfibility of their organs, a vomiting or loofenefs 
may be induced by any thing that irritates the nerves 
of the ftomach or intcftines. Hence thefe diforders 
are much more common in childhood than in the 
more advanced periods of life. They are feldom 

* Some^ nurfes remove this complaint by fucking the child's 
nofe. Tliis is by no means a cleanly operation ; but when nur - 
fes have the refolution to do it, I am far from difcouraging the 
practice. 

R r how- 
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however dangerous, and ought never to be confidered 
as difeafes, unlefs when they are violent, or continue fo 
long as to exhauft the ftrength of the patient. 

Vomiting may be excited by an over-quantity of 
food i by food that is of fuch a nature as to irritate 
the nerves of the ftomach too much ; or by the fen- 
£biliry of the nerves being fo much increafed as to 
render them unable to bear the ftimulus of even the 
fti&dfifl element. 

Whew vomiting is occasioned by too mueh food, 
it ought to be promoted, as the cure will depend 
Upon cleaning jhe ftomach. This may be done 
either by a fewgral'ni of ipecacuanha, or a weak fo- 
iution of emetic tartar, as mentioned before. When 
it is owing to food or" a " acrid or irritating quality, 
the diet ought to be changed, and aliment of a milder 
nature fubftituted in its lieM' 

Wh*n vomiting proceeds from an increrfed de- 
gree of fennbility, or too great an irritability of the 
nerves of the ftomach, fuch medicines as have a ten- 
dency to brace and Strengthen that organ, and to 
abate its fenfibilky, muft be ufed. The firft of thefe 
intentions may be aniweredby a flight infufion ot 
she Peruvian bark:, witlh the addition of a little rhu- 
barb and oranae-fteel j and the fecond by the Jaliirc 
draughts, to whidi a ifew drops of liquid iauaanum 
in ay be occaiionalii ' added. 

N obftinate *c >miti'.ngs the operation of internal 
.medicmes may fe affiled by aromatic fomentation. 
,made with wine, aj .plied warm to the pit ot the ft<* 
.rnach; ortheufe of the ftomach- p^r, with the ad- 
dition of a iittte '£ hmcica, F 
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O F A LOOSENESS. 

A looseness may generally be reckoned falutary 
when the ftooh ate four, flimjt, green, or curdled. 
It is not the difcharge, but the production "of fuch 
ftools, which ought to be remedied. Even where 
purging is thin and watery, it ought not to he checked 
too fuddenly, as it often proves critical, efpecIalJy when 
the child has caught cold, or an eruption on the {kin 
has difappeared. Sometimes an evacna:icn of this 
kind fucceeds a humid ftate of the atmofphere, in which 
cafe- it may alfo prove of advantage, by carrying 
off a quantity of watery humours, which would other- 
wife tend to relax the habit. 

As the principal intention in the cure of a loofenefs 
is to evacuate the offending matter, it is cuftomary to 
give the patient a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, and 
afterwards to exhibit frnall and frequent dofes of rhu- 
barb ; interpofing abforbent medicines, to mitigate 
the acrimony of the humours. The beil purge how- 
ever, in this cafe, is magnefia alba. It is at the fame 
time abforbent and laxative, and operates without ex- 
citing gripes. • 

The antimonial wine, which ads both as an emetic 
and purge, is alfo an excellent medicine in this cafe. 
By being diluted with water, it may be proportioned 
to the weakeft constitution -, and, not being difagree- 
able to the palate, it may be repeated as often as oc- 
caflon requires. ' Even one dofe will frequently miti- 
gate the difeafe, and pave the way for the ufe of ab- 
forbents. If, however, the patient's ftrength will 
permit, the medicine ought to be repeated every fix 
R r 2 or 
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or eight hours, till the (tools begin to afiume a more 
natural appearance ■, afterwards a longer fpace may be 
allowed to intervene between the dofes. When it is 
nectffir? to repeat the medicine frequently, the dofe 
ought always to be a little increafed, as its efficacy is 
generally diminifhed by ufe. 

Soms, upon the firft appearance of a loofenefs, fly 
immediately to the ufe of abforbent medicines and 
altringents. If thefe be administered before the acrid 
humours are difcharged^ though the difeafe may ap- 
pear to be mitigated for a little time, it foon after- 
wards breaks forth with greater violence, and often 
proves fatal. After proper evacuations, however, 
thefe medicines may be adminiftered with conliderable 
advantage* 

• Should any gripings or rertleflhefs remain after 
the ftomach and bowels have been cleanfed, a tea- 
fpoonful of the fyrup of poppies may be given in a 
little fimple cinnamon- water, three or four times a day 
till thefe fymptoms have ceafed. 

OF ERUPTIONS. 

Children, while on the breaft, are feldom fret 
from eruptions of one kind or other. Thefe, how- 
ever, are not often dangerous, and ought never to be 
dried up but with the greateft caution. They tend 
to free the bodies of infants from hot and acrid hu- 
mours, which, if retained, might produce fatal dif- 
' orders. 

The eruptions of children are chiefly owing to 
improper food, and neglect of cleanlinef3. If a child 
be fluffed at all hours with food that its ftomach is 

not 
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jiot able to digeft, fuch food, not being properly 
aflimilated, inftead of nourifhing the body, fills it 
with grofs humours. Thefe muft either breakout in 
form of eruptions upon the {kin, or remain in the body, 
and occafion fevers and other internal diforders. That 
neglect of cleanlinefs is a very general caufe of erup- 
tive difordere, muft be obvious to every one. 7 hs 
children of the poor, and of all who defpife cleanlinefs, 
are airnoft conftantly found to fvvarm with vermin, and 
are generally covered with the fcab., itch, and other 
eruptions. 

When eruptions are the a£Fect of improper food, or 
want of cleanlinefs, a proper attention to thefe alone 
will generally be fufHcient to remove them. If this 
fhould not be the cafe, fome drying medicines will be 
necelfary. When they are applied, the body ought 
at the fame time to be kept open, and cold ,is care- 
fully to be avoided. We know no medicine that is 
more fafe for drying up cutaneous eruptions than 
fulphur, provided it be prudently ufed. A little of 
the flour of fulphur may be mixed with frefh butter, 
oil, or hog's lard, and the parts effected frequently 
touched with it. 

The mod obftinate of all the eruptions incident te» 
children are, the iinea capitis, or fcabbed head, and 
chilblains. The fcabbed head is often exceeding dif- 
ficult to cure, and fometimes indeed the cure proves 
worfe than the difeafe. I have frequently known 
children feized with internal diforders, of which thev 
died foon after their fcabbed heads had been healed 
by the application of drying medicines*. The cure 

ought 

* I fomttime ago law a very ftriking inftance of the danger ox 
ftibftkuting drying medicines in the place of cleanfinels en4 

R r 3 ' wheb- 
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ought always firft to be attempted by keeping ti e I 
very clean, cutting off the hair, combing and br- 
ing away the fcabs, &c. If this is not fuflicient, 
let the head be fhaved once a-week, warned daiJv 
with foap fuds, and gently anointed with a liniment 
made of train oil eight ounces, red precipitate, in 
fine powder, one drachm. And if there be proud 
flefh, it mould be touched with a bit of blue vitriol, 
fprinkled with a little burnt allum. While thefe 
things are doing, the patient muft be confined to 
a regular light diet, the body mould be kept gently 
open; and cold, as far as poflible, ought to be 
avoided. To prevent any bad confequences from 
flopping this difcharge, it will be proper, efpecially 
in children of a grofs habit, to make an iflue in the 
fteck or arm, which may be kept open till the patient 
becomes more ftrong, and the conftitution be lomewhat 
mended. 

Chilblains commonly attack children in cold 
weather. They are generally occafioned by the feet 
or hands being kept long wet or cold, and after- 



v/holefome food, in the Foundling Hofpital at Ackworth, where 
the children were grievously afficltd withicabbed head-sand other 
cutaneous diforders. Upon inquiry it was found, that very little 
attention v/as paid cither" to the propriety or foandnefs of their 
provifions, and that cleanl'nefs was total'/ nepjefted ; accordingly 
ft was advi/ed that they Jhould have in ore wholefome food, and 
be kept thoroughly clean. This advice, however, was not fol- 
lowed. Icwas too troubiefome to the ft.rvap.ts, fdpenntendantj, 
&c. The bufinefs ws to be done by medicine ; which was ac- 
cordingly attempted, but had nearly proved fatal to the whole 
boafe. Fevers and other internal diforders immediately appei 
and, atjength, a putrid dyfentary, which proved io infectious 
it carried ofra great many of the children ; and fpread over a confi- 
deraUe part pf the neighbouring ceuatry, 

wards 
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wards fuddenly heated. When children are cold, in* 
(lead of taking exercife to warm themfelves gradually, 
they run to the fire. This occasions a fudden rarefac- 
tion of the humours, and an infraction of the veikJs j 
which being often repeated, the veftels are, at Jait, over- 
diftended, and forced to give way. 

To prevent it, violent cold and fudden heat rnu{^ 
be equally avoided. When the parts begin to look 
red and fweil, the patient ought to be purged, and 
to have the affected parts frequently rubbed with 
muflard and brandy, or fomething of a warming na- 
ture. They ought likewifs to be covered with flan- 
nel, and kept warm and dry. Some apply warm 
aflaes betwixt cloths to the (Welled parts, which 
frequently help to reduce them. When there is a fere, 
it muft be dreffed with Turner's cerate, the ointment 
of tutty, the pi after of cerus, or forrfe other drying oint- 
ment. Thefe fores are indeed troublefome, but feldom 
dangerous. They generally heal as fotm as the warm 
weather fets in. 



OF THE C R Q V P. 

Children are often feized very fuddenly with thir 
cfifeafe, which, if not quickly relieved, proves mor- 
tal. It is known by various names in different parts 
of Britain. On the eaft coaft of Scotland it is called 
the croup. On trie well they call it the chock or 
faffing. In fome parts of England, where I have ob- 
ferved it, the good women call it the rifmg of the lights. 
It feerrts to be a fpecies of afihmt, attended with very 
acute and violent catarrhal fymptoms. 

R r 4 This 
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This difeafe generally prevails in cold and wet fes- 
fons. It is mott common upon the fea -eoaft, 
in iow marfliy countries. Children of a gi 
habit are moft liable to it. I have fometimes 
it hereditary. It generally attacks childrei 
night, after having been much expofcd to dan i 

eafterly winds through the day. Damp houl 
feet, thin fhoes, wet clothes, or any thing that 
the perforation, may occasion the croup. 

It is attended with a frequent pulfe, q n 
borious breathing, which is performed with a peculiar 
kind of croaking noife, that may be heard at a confi- 
derabie diftance. The voice is (harp and mrill, 
the face is generally much fluffed, thoug : 
it is of a livid colour, 

When a child is feized with the above fymptoms, 
his feet mould immediately be put into warm water. 
He ought likewife to be bled*, and to have a laxa- 
tive clyfter a,dminiftered as foon as poffiWe; He 
ihould be made to breathe over the fleams of warm 
•water and vinegar-, or an emollient decocYion, and 
emollient cataplafms or fomentations may be ap- 
plied round his neck. If the fymptoms do not abate, 
a bliftering plafter muft be applied round the neck, 
or betwixt the moulders, and the child may take 
frequently a tabie-fpoonful oi' the following julep : 
Take penny-roval water three ounces, fyrup of al- 
thea and baifam'ic fyrup, each one ounce, mix them 
together. 

Asafoetida is found to have a good effect in this 
cafe. It may be both given inform of clyfter, and 

* In this difeafe bleeding is not always proper ; but in very full 
febits it tfutf certainly be oi' uie. ^ ^ 
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taken by the mouth. Two drachms of afafcetida may 
be diflblved in one ounce cf Mindereru's fpirit, and 
three ounces of penny-royal water. A table-fpoon- 
ful of this mixture may be given every hour, or 
oftener, if the patient's ftomach be able to bear it, If 
the child cannot be brought to take this medicine, 
two drachms of the afafcetida may be diflblved in a 
common clyfter, and adminiftered every fix or eight 
hours, till the vio-lence of the difeafe abates.* 

To prevent a return of the diforder, all thofe things 
which occafion it muft be carefully avoided \ as wet 
feet, cold, damp, eafterly winds, &c. Children who 
have had frequent returns of this difeafe, or whofe 
constitutions feem to difpofe them to it, ought to have 
their diet properly regulated ; all food that is vifcid 
or hard of digeflion, and all crude, raw, trafhy fruits, 
are to be avoided. They ought likewife to have $ 
drain conftantly kept open in fome part of their 

* I was lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Turn- 
bull in London, a phyfician of great experience, and who, from 
his forcer fituation on the north-eaft coait of England, had many 
opportunities of obferving the fymptoms and progrefs of this 
dangerous difeafe. I am forry the letter came too late to be in- 
ferted at length ; but as the Doctor's fentiments differ very little 
from my own, this misfortune is the lefs to be regretted The 
Dofltor indeed obferves, that he never found blifteringof any 
fervice ; but recommends cataplafms of garlic, camphor, and 
Venice treacle, to be applied both to the throat and foles of the 
feet. He likewife recommends boiu-fes of camphor, caftor, va- 
lerian root, fait ofhartfhorn, and mufk, adapted to the age, 
ftrength, &c. of the patient ; after which he advifes two fpoon- 
fuls of the following decocYion : — Take of garlic and diiti!le4 
vinegar each an ounce, hyfop-water eight ounces ; beat up the 
ingredients together, gradually mixing the water, and adding 
three ounces of honey." Let the whole be fimmered over a gen- 
tle fire, and afterwards drained for ufe. 

body, 
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body, by means of a feton or iffue. I have feme- 
times known a Burgundy- pitch platter, worn con- 
tu:ually betwixt the moulders for feveral years, have 
a very happy effect in preventing the return of this 
dreadful diforder. 



OF TEETHING. 



Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that above a tenth part 
of infants die in teething, by fymptoms proceeding 
from the irritation of the tender nervous parts of the 
jaws, occafVoning inflammations, fevers, ccnvulfions, 
gangrenes, &c. Thefe fymptoms are, in a great 
ineafure, owing to the great delicacy and exquifite 
fenfibility of the nervous fyftem at this time of life, 
■svhich is too often increafed by an effeminate educa- 
tion. Hence it comes to paf=> tint children who are 
delicately brought up, always fufTer raoil in teething, 
and often fall by convuliive diforders. 

About the Mxth or feventh month the teeth gene- 
rally begin to make their appearance ; firft the ir.eu 
fores, or fore-teeth •, next the autfai, cr dog-teeth •, 
and, laftly, the molares, or grinders. About the 
feventh year, there comes a new kt •, and ahout the 
twentieth, the two inner grindeis, called dentes fapi- 
triiisc, the teeth pfwifdom. 

Children, about the time of cutting their teeth, 
flaver much, and have generally a Ibofenefi. When 
the teething is difficult, efpecially when the dog-teeth 
be»in to make their way through the gums, the child 
has ftartings in his fleep, tumours of the gums, 
patchings, gripes, green ftools, the thruih, fever, 
difficult breathing, and convulfions. 

DlFFIC'JL'l 
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Difficult teething requires nearly the fame treat- 
ment as an inflammatory dijeafe. If the body be 
bound, it muft be opened either by emollient carters 
or gentle purgatives •, as manna, magnefia alba, rhu- 
barb, fenna, ox the like. The food mould be light, 
and in fmall quanuty ; the drink plentiful, but weak 
arid. diluting, as infuiions of balm, or of the lime-tree 
flowers •, to which about a third or fourth part of 
milk may be add 

If the fever be high, bleeding will be necefTary j 
but this, iii very ycung children, ought always to be 
fparingiy performed. It is an evacuation which they 
bear the worft of any. Purging, vomiting, or fweat- 
mg, agree much better with them ; and are generally 
more beneficial. Harris, however, cbferves, that, 
when an inflammation appears, the phyfician will la- 
bour in vain, if the cure be not begun with applying 
a leech under each ear. If the child be feized with 
convulfion fits, a bliftering plafter may be applied 
betwixt the moulders or one behind each ear. 

Sydenham fays, that in fevers occafioned by teeth- 
ing, he never found any remedy (o effectual as two 
three, or four drops of fpirits of hartfhorn in a fpoon- 
fol of fimple water, or other convenient vehicle, given 
every four hours. The number of dofes may be four 
five, or fix. I have often prefcribed this medicine 
with fuccefs, but always found a larger dofe necef- 
firy. It may be given from five drops to fifteen or 
twenty, according to the age of the thild, and, when 
renefs does not forbid it, three or four drops of 
laudanum may be added to each dole. 

In Scotland, it is very common, when children are 
cutting their teeth, to put a fmall Burgundy 1 

plafter 
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plafter between their moulders. This generally eafes 
the tickling cough which attends teething, and is by 
no means an ufelefs application. When the teeth are 
cut with difficulty, it ought to be kept on during the 
whole time of teething. It may be enlarged as oc- 
caiion requires, and ought to be renewed, at leaft 
once a fortnight. 

Several things have been recommended for rub- 
bing the gums, as oils, mucilages, &c. but from 
thefe much is not to be expecled. If any thing of 
this kind is to be ufed, we would recommend a little 
fine honey, which may be rubbed on with the fin* cr 
three or four times a-day. Children are generally at 
this time difpofed to chew whatever they get into 
their hands. For this reafon they ought never to be 
without fomewhat that will yield a little to the pref- 
fure of their gums, as a cruft of bread, a wax can- 
dlej a bit of liquorice root, orfuchlike. 

With regard to cutting the gums, we have feldcm 
known it of any great benefit. In obftinate cafes, 
fcowever, it ought to be tried. It may be performed 
by the finger-nail, the edge of a fix-penny piece that 
is worn thin, or any (harp body which can be with 
iafety introduced into the mouth i but the lancet, in 
a fkiiful hand, is certainly the moft proper. 

In order to render the teething lefs difficult, pa- 
rtn*s ouoht to take care that their children's food be 
fight and wholefome, and that their nerves be 
braced by Efficient exercifc without doors, the uie 
of the cold bath, &c. Were thefe things duly re- 
carded they would have a much better effecl than 
teething necklaces, or other nonfenfical amulets worn 
for that purpoie. p 
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OF THE RICKETS. 

This difeafe generally attacks children between the 
zae of nine months and two years. It appeared firft 
in England about the time when manufactures began 
to fburifh, and ftill prevails mod in towns where the 
inhabitants follow fedentary employments, by whick 
means they neglecl: either to take proper exercife 
themfelves, or to give it to their children. 

CAUSES. One caufe of the rickets is difeafed 

parents. Mothers of a weak relaxed habit, who ne- 
gled exercife, and live upon weak watery diet, can 
neither be ex peeled to bring forth ftrong and healthy 
children, or to be able to nurfe them, after they are 
brought forth. Accordingly we find that the chil- 
dren of fuch women generally die of the rickets, the 
fcrophula, confumptions, or fuch like difeafes. Chil- 
dren begotten by men in the decline of life, who are 
fubjecl: to the gout, the gravel, or other chronic dif- 
eafes, or who have been often affecled with the vene- 
real difeafe in their youth, are likewife very liable to 
the rickets. 

Amy diforder that weakens the conftitution, or re- 
laxes the habit of children, as the fmall-pox, meafles, 
teething, the hooping-cou^h, &c. difpofes them to 
this difeafe. It may likewife be occafioned by impro- 
per diet, as food that is either too weak and watery, 
or fo vifcid that the ftomach cannot digeft it. 

Bad nurfing is the chief caufe of this difeafe. When 
the nurfe is either difeafed, or has not enough of milk 
to nourim the child, it cannot thrive. But children 
fuffer oftener by want of care in nurfes than want of 

food 
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food. Allowing an infant to lie or fit too much, or 
not keeping it thoroughly cle in in its cloths, has the 
moft pernicious e fleets . 

The want of free air is likewife very hurtful to 
children m this refpecl:. When a nurfe lives in I 
clofe, fmall houfe, where the air is damp and confined, 
and is too indolent to cany her child abroad into the 
open air, it will hardly efcnpe this difcafe. A healthy 
child ftiould always be in motion, tin lefs when asleep; 
if it be fufferedto lie, or fit, inftead of being tolled 
and dandled about, it will not thrive. 

SYMPTOMS. At the beginning of this dif- 

eafe the child's fiefh grows foft and flabby • its ftrength 
is diminifhed \ it lofes its wanted cheerfulnefs, looks 
more grave and compofed than is natural for its age, 
and does not chufe to be moved. The head and b 
become too large in proportion to the other parts ; 
the face appears full, and the complexion florid. 
Afterwards the bones begin to be fcffetfed, efpecially 
in the more foft and fpungy parts. Hence the wrifts 
and ancles become thicker than ufual ; the fpme or 
back bone puts on an unnatural fhape •, the bread is 
likewife often deformed; and the bones of the arms 
and legs grow crooked. All thofe fymptoms vary ac- 
cording to the violence of the d.feafe. The pulfe is 
generally quick, but feeble ; the appetite and digcf- 
tion, for the moft part, bad; the teeth come flowly 
and with difficulty, and they often rot and fall out 
afterwards. Ricketty children generally have great 
acutenefs of mind, and an undemanding above their 
years. Whether this is owing to their being more in 
ihe company of adults than other children, or to 
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file preternatural enlargement of the brain, is not 
material. 

REGIMEN. As this difeafe is always attend* 

ed with evident figns of vveaknefs and relaxation, 
our chief aim m the cure muft be to brace and 
Strengthen the folids, and to promote the digeftion and 
the due preparation of the fluids. Thefe important 
ends will be beft anfwered by wholefome nourishing 
diet, fuited to the age and Strength of the patient, 
open dry air, and Sufficient exercife. If the child has 
a bad nurfe, who either neglects her duty, or does 
not underhand it, file mould be changed. Ifthe 
feafon be cold, the child ought to be kept warm ; 
and when the weather is hot, it ought to be kept 
cool ; as fweating is apt to weaken it ; and too great 
a degree of cold has the fame effect. The limbs 
mould be rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and 
the child kept as cheerful as poflible. 

The diet ought to be dry and nourishing, as good 
bread, roailed flefh, &c. Bifcuit is generally rec- 
koned the bed bread 5 and pigeons, pullets, veal, 
rabbits, or mutton roafted or minced, are the moft 
proper flefn. If the child be too young for flefh- 
meats, he may have rice, millet, or pearl-barley 
boiled with raifins, to which may be added a little 
wine and fpice. His drink may be good claret, 
mixed with an equal quantity of water. Thofewho 
cannot afford claret, may give the child now and then 
a wine-glafs of mild ale, or good porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines are here cf little 

avail. The difeafe may often be cured by the nurfe, 
butfeldcm by the phyfkian. In children of a grofs 
habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb 

15 ma y 
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may fometimes be of ufe, but they will ftldom carry 
off the difeafe ; that muft depend chiefly upon fuch 
things as brace and ftrengthen the fyftem : for which 
purpofe, befides the regimen mentioned above, we 
would recommend the cold bath, efpecially in the 
warm feafon. It muft, however, be ufed with pru- 
dence, as fome ricketty children cannot bear it. 
The beft time for ufing the cold bath is in the morn- 
ing, and the child mould be well rubbed with a dry 
cloth immediately after he comes out of it. If the 
child mould be weakened by the cold bath, it muft be 
difcontinued. 

Sometimes ifTues have been found beneficial in this 
difeafe. They are peculiarly necefiary for children 
who abound with grofs humours. An infufion of the 
Peruvian bark in wine or ale, would be of^ fervice, 
were it pofTible to bring children to take it. We 
might here mention many other medicines which 
have been recommended for the rickets -, but as there 
is far more danger in trufting to thefe than in ne- 
gleding them altogether, we chufe rather to pafs 
them over, and to recommend a proper regimen as 
.the thing chiefly to be depended on. 

OF CONVULSIONS. 

Thouch more children are faid to die of convul- 
fior.s than of any other difeafe, yet they are for the 
moft part only a fymptom of fome other malady. 
Whatever greatly irritates or ftimulates the nerves, 
may occafion convulfions. Hence infants whofe 
nerves are eafily affected, are often thrown into con- 
vulfions by any thing that irritates the alimentary 
x x canal > 
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canal j likewife by teething •, ftrait clothes •, the ap- 
proach of the fmall-pox, meafies, or other eruptive 
difeafes. 

When convulfions proceed from an irritation of 
the ftomach or bowels, whatever clears them of their 
acrid contents, or renders thefe. mild and inoffenfive, 
will generally perform a cure ; wherefore, if the 
child be coftive, the beft way will be to begin with 
a clyfter, and afterwards to give a gentle vomit, 
which may be repeated occasionally, and the body 
in the mean time kept open by gentle dofes of mag- 
nefia alba, or fmall quantities of rhubarb mixed with 
the powder of crabs claws. 

Convulsions which precede the eruption of the 
fmall-pox or meafles, generally go off upon thefe 
making their appearance. The principal danger in 
this cafe arifes from the fears and apprehensions of 
thofe who have the care of the patient. Convulfions 
are very alarming, and fomething mull: be done to 
appeafe the affrighted parents, nurfes, &c. Hence 
the unhappy infant often undergoes bleeding, blis- 
tering, and feveral other operations, to the great 
danger of its life, when a little time, bathing the 
feet, and throwing in a mild clyfter, would have fet 
all to rights. 

When convulfion fits arife from the cutting of 
teeth, befides gentle evacuations, we would recom- 
mend bliftering, and the ufe of antifpafmodic medi- 
cines, as the tincture of foot, afafcetida, or caftor. 
A few drops of any of thefe may be mixed in a cup 
©f white-wine whey, and given occafionally. 

When convulfions proceed from any external caufe, 

as the prcflure occafioned by ftrait clothes or band- 

S f ages, 
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a^es, &c. Thefe ought immediately to be removed j 
though m this cafe taking away the caufe will not ' 
always remove the effeft, yet it ought to be done. It 
is not likely that the patient will recover, as long as 
$he caufe which nrft gave rife to the diforder conti- 
nues to a£r, 

When a child is fe'zed with convulsions without 
Ravine; any complaint in the bowels, or fymptoms of 
teething •, or any rafh, or ether difcharge, which has 
been fuddenly dried up, we have reafon to conclude 
that it is a primary difeafe, and proceeds immmediatcly 
from the brain. Cafes of this kind, however, hap- 
pen but feldom, which is very fortunate, as little can 
be done to relieve the unhappy patient, When a 
■fjifeafe proceeds from an original fault in the forma- 
tion or ftruclure of the brain itfelf, we cannot expect 
that it iliould yield to medicine. But, as this is not 
ajways the caufe > even of convulsions which proceed 
immediately from the brain, fome attempts iliould 
be made to remove them. The chief intention to 
be purfued for this purpofe, is to make fome deriva- 
tion from the head, by bliftering, purging, and the 
like. Should thefe fail, iflues or fetons may be put 
in the neck, or between the moulders. 



OF WATER IN THE HEAD. 

Though water in the head, or a dropfy of the 
brain, may afTect adults as well as children, yet, a3 
the latter are more peculiarly liable to it, we thought 
it would be moll: proper to place it among the dif- 
eafes of infants. 

* CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. A dropfy of the brain may proceed 

from injuries done to the brain itfelf by falls, blows, 
or the like ; it may likewife proceed from an original 
laxity or weaknefs of the brain ; from fcirrhous 
tumours or excrefcences within the fkull ; a thin 
watery (late of the blood , a diminifhed fecretion of 
urine •, and laftly, from tedious and lingering difeafes, 
which wafte and confume the patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This difeafe has at firft the 

appearance of a flow fever ; the patient complains of 
a pain in the crown of his head, or over his eyes ; he 
fhuns the light •, is fie'e, and fometimes vomits ; his 
pulfe is irregular and generally low : though he feems 
heavy and dull, yet he does not fleep : he is fome- 
times delirious, and frequently fees objects double *, 
towards the end of this commonly fatal difeafe, the 
pulfe becomes more frequent, the pupils are gene- 
rally dilated, the cheeks flufhed, the patient becomes 
comatofe, and convulfions enfue, 

MEDICINE. No medicine has hitherto been 

found fufficient to carry off a dropfy of the brain. It 
is laudable, however, to make fome attempts, as time 
or chance may bring many things to light, of which 
at prefent we have no idea. The medicines generally 
ufed are, purges of rhubarb or jalap with calomel, 
and bliftering platters applied to the neck or back: 
part of the head. To which we would be<* leave to add 
diuretics, or medicines which promote the fecretion 
Of urine, fuch as are recommended in the common 
dropfy. A difcharge from the nofe ought likewife 
to be promoted by caufmg the patient to fnuff the 
powder of afarum, white hellebore or the like. 

S f 2 Some 
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Some practitioners have of hate pretended to cure 
this difeafe by the ufe of mercury. I have not been 
fo happy as to fee any inftances of a cure being per- 
formed in a confirmed dropfy of the brain •, but in 
fo defperate a malady every thing deferves a trial*. 



CHAP. L. 
OF SURGERY. 

TO defcribe all the operations of furgcry, and 
to point out the different difeafes in which 
thefe operations are neceflary, would extend this ar- 
ticle far beyond the limits fet to it : we muft there- 
fore confine our obfervations to fuch cafes as moft 
generally occur, and in which proper affiftance is 
either not afked, or not always to be obtained. 

Though an acquaintance with the ftrufture of the 
human body is indifpenfably neceflary to qualify a 
man for being an expert furgeon •, yet many things 
may be done tofave the lives of their fellow- men in 
emergencies by thofe who are not adepts in anatomy. 

* Onereafon why this difeafe is feldom or never cured, may 
he, that it is feldom known till too far advanced to admit of a 
remedy. Did parents watch the firft fymptorrts, and call a phy- 
ikiin indue time, I am inclined to think that fomethmg migiit 
by done. But thefe fymptoms are not yet fufficiently known, 
and are often miftaken even by phyficians themfelves. Of this 
1 lately faw a ftriking inftance in a patient attended by an emi- 
nent praftitioner of this city, who had all along miftaken the 
difeafe for teething. 
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It is amazing with what facility the peafants daily- 
perform operations upon brute animals, which are 
not of a lefs difficult nature than many of thofe per- 
formed on the human {pedes ; yet they feldom fail 
of fuccefs. 

Indeed every man is in fome meafure a furgeon 
whether he will or not. He feels an inclination to 
atfift his fellow-men in diftrefs, and accidents hap- 
pen every hour which give occafion to exercife this 
feeling. The feelings of the heart, however, when 
. not directed by the judgment, are apt to mifiead. 
Thus one, by a rafh attempt to fave his friend, may 
fometirnes deftroy him •, while another, for fear of 
doing amifs, ftands ftill and fees his bofom-friend 
expire without fo much as attempting to relieve him, 
even when the means are in his power. As every 
good man would wifh to fteer a courfe different from 
cither of thefe, it would no doubt be agreeable to him 
to know what ought to be done upon fuch emer- 
gencies. 



OF BLEEDING. 

No operation of furgery is fo frequently neceffary 
as bleeding ; it ought therefore to be very generally 
underftood. But though pradifed by Midwives,'. 
Gardeners, Blackfmiths, &c. We have reafon to be- 
lieve that very few know when it is proper. Even 
phyficians themfelves have been fo much the dupes 
of theory in this article, as to render it the fubject 
of ridicule. It is, however, an operation of great 
importance, and mult, when feafonably and pro- 
S i 3 perly 
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perl y performed, be of lingular fervice to thofe in 
dillrefs. 

Bleeding is proper at the beginning of all in- 
flammatory fevers, as pleurifies, peripneumonies, 
&c. It is likewife proper in all topical inflamma- 
tions, as thofe of the interlines', womb, bladder, 
ftomach, kidnies, throat, eyes, &c as alfo in the 
afthma, fciatic pains, coughs, head-achs, rheu- 
matifms, the apoplexy, epilepfy, and bloody rlux. 
After falls, blows, bruifes, or any violent hurt re- 
ceived either externally or internally, Bleeding is 
neceffary. It is likewife neceftary for perfons who 
have had the misfortune to be ftrangled, drowned, 
fuffocated with foul air, the fumes of metal, or the 
like. In a word, whenever the vital motions have 
been fuddenly ftopt from any caufe whatever, except 
in fvvoonings, occasioned by mere weaknefs or hy- 
fteric affections, it is proper to open a vein. But in, 
all diforders proceeding from a relaxation of the folids, 
and an impoverished ftate of the blood, as dropfies, 
cacochymies, &c. bleeding is improper. 

Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always 
to be performed as near the part affected as poflible. 
When this can be done with a lancet, it is to be 
preferred to any other method, but where a vein 
cannot be found, recourfe muft be had to leeches or 
cupping. 

The quantity of blood to be ht muft always be 
regulated by the ftrength, age, conftitution, manner 
of life, and other circumftances relating to the pa- 
tient. It would be ridiculous to fuppofe that a child 
could bear to lofe as much blood as a grown perfon, 

or 
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af that a delicate Lidy frtould be' bled to the fame ex- 
tent as a rob u ft man. 

From whatever part of the body blood is to be 
let, a bandage muft be applied betwixt that part and 
the heart. As it is often neceiHiry,- in order to raife 
the vein, to make the bandage pretty tight, it will bs 
proper in fuch cafes, as focn as the blood begins to 
flow, to flacken it a little. The bandage ought 
to be applied at lead an inch, or an inch and half, 
from the places where the wound is intended to be 
made. 

Persons not fifcifled in anatomy ought never to 
bleed in a vein that lies over an artery or a tendon, if 
they can avoid it, the former may eafily be known 
from its puliation or beating, and the latter from its 
feeling hard or tight like a whip' cord under the 
finger. 

It was formerly a rule, even among thofe who had 
the character of being regular practitioners, to bleed 
their patients in certain difeafes till they fainted. 
Surely a more ridiculous rule' could not be propofed. 
One perfon will faint at the very fight of a lancet, 
while another will lofe aimoft the whole blood of his 
body before he faints. Swooning depends more upon 
the irate of the mind thari of the body; befides, it 
may often be occafioned or prevented by the manner 
m which the operation is performed; 

Children are generally bled with leeches. This, 
though fometimes necefiary, is a verv troublefome 
and uncertain practice. It is impoffible to know 
what quantity of blood is taken away by leeches ; 
befides, the bleeding is often very difficult to (lop v 
and the wounds are not eafily healed. Would thofe 
S f 4 r,ha 
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who praclife bleeding take a little more pains, and 
accuftom themfelves to bleed children, they would 
not find it fuch a difficult operation as they imagine. 

Certain hurtful prejudices with regard to bleed- 
ing ftill prevail among the country people. They 
talk, for inftance, of head-veins, heart-veins, breaft- 
veins, &c. and believe that bleeding in thefe will 
certainly cure all difeafes of the parts from whence 
they are fuppofed to come, without confidering that 
all the blood veflels arife from the heart, and return 
to it again •, for which rcafon, unlefs in topical in- 
flammations, it fignifies very little from what part of 
the body blood is taken. But this though a foolifh 
prejudice, is not near fo hurtful as the vulgar notion 
that the firft bleeding will perform wonders. This 
belief makes them often poftpone the operation when 
necelTary, in order to referve it for fome more im- 
portant occafion, and when they think themfelves in 
extreme danger they fly to it for relief, whether it be 
proper or not; bleeding at certain ftated periods or 
fcafons has likewife bad effects, 

It is likewife a common notion that pleeding in 
the feet draws the humours downwards, and confe- 
rjuently cures difeafes of the head and other fuperior 
parts ; but we have already obferved that, in all to- 
pical affections, the blood ought to be drawn as near 
the part as pofiible. When it is necelTary, however, 
to bleed in the foot or hand, as the veins are fmall, 
and the bleeding is apt to frop too foon, the part 
ought to be immerfed in warm water, and kept there 
till afufficient quantity of blood be let, 

We (lull not fpend time in defcribing th e manner 
of performing this operation. That will be better 

learned 
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learned by example than precept. Twenty pages of 
defcription would not convey fo juft an idea of the 
operation as feeing it once performed by an expert 
hand. Neither is it neceftary to point out the dif- 
ferent parts of the body from whence blood may be 
let, as the arm, foot, forehead, temples, neck, &c. 
Thefe will readily occur to every intelligent perfon, 
and the foregoing obfervations will be fufficient for 
determining which of them is mod proper upon any- 
particular occafion. In all cafes where the intention 
is only to le/Ten the general mafs of blood, the arm is 
the moft commodious part of the body in which the 
operation can be performed. 



OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 



From whatever caufe an inflammation proceeds, 
ft muft terminate either by difperfion, fuppuration, 
or gangrene. Though it is impoflible to foretel with 
certainty in which of thefe ways any particular in- 
flammation will terminate, yet a probable conjecture 
may be formed with regard to the event, from a 
knowledge of the patient's age and conftitution. In- 
flammations happening in a flight degree upon colds, 
and without any previous indifpofition, will moft 
probably be difperfed •, thofe which follow clofe upon 
a fever, or happen to perfons of a grofs habit of 
body, will generally fuppurate •, and thofe which 
attack very old people, or perfons of a dropfical habit, 
will have a ftrong tendency to gangrene. 

If the inflammation be flight, and the conftitution 
found, the difperfion ought always to be attempted. 

This 
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This will be bed promoted by a {lender diluting diet, 
plentiful bleeding, and repeated purges. The part 
itieif muft be fomented, and, if the fkin be very tenfe, 
it may be embrocated with a mixture of three-fourths 
of fweet oil, and one- fourth of vinegar, and afterwards 
covered with a piece of wax plaiter. 

If, notwithftandiog thefe applications, the fymp* 
tomatic fever increafes, and the tumour becomes 
larger, with violent pain and pulfation, it will be 
proper to promote the fuppnration. The heft appli- 
cation for this purpofe is a foft poultice, which may 
be renewed twice a-day. If the fuppuration pro- 
ceeds but (lowly, a raw onion cut fmall or bruifed 
may be fpread upon the poultice. When the abfcefs 
is ripe or fit for opening, which may eafily be known 
from the thinners of the ikin in the moft prominent 
part of it, a fluctuation of matter which may be felt 
under the finger, and, generally fpeaking, an abatement 
of the pain, it may be opened either with a lancet or 
by means of cauftic. 

The laftway in which an inflammation terminates, 
is in a gangrene or mortification, the approach of 
which may be known by the following fymptcms : 
The inflammation lofes its rednefs, and becomes 
dufkifh or livid j the tenfion of the ikin goes oft, and 
it feels flabby ; little bladders filled with ichor of 
different colours fpread all over it ; the tumour fub- 
fides, and from a dufkim complexion becomes black •, 
a quick low pulfe, with cold clammy fweats, are the im- 
mediate forerunners of death. 

When thefe {ymptoms firft appear the part ought 
to be drsffed with London treacle, or a cataplafm 

made 
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made of lixivium arid bran j fhoulcl the fymgtoms 
become worfe, the part mud: be fcarified, and after- 
wards drefled with bafilicum foftened with oil of 
turpentine. All the drcifmgs mud be applied warm. 
With regard to internal medicines, the patient muft 
be fupported with generous cordials, and the Peru- 
vian bark, exhibited in as large dofes as the ftomach 
will bear it. If the mortified parts fhould feparate, the 
wound will become a common ulcer, and muft be 
treated accordingly. 

This article includes the treatment of all thofe 
difeafes, which, in different parts of the country, go 
by the names of bik& t hnpojikums, wbithes, &c. 
They are all abfeeffes in confequence cf a previous 
inflammation, which, if poflible, ought to be dif- 
cufled •, but when this cannot be done, the fuppura- 
tion mould be promoted, and the matter difcharged by 
an incifion, ifnegsjflary ; afterwards the fore may be 
drefled with yellow bafilicum, or fome other digeftive 
ointment. 



OF WOUNDS. 

No part of medicine has been more miftaken than 
the treatment or cure of wounds. Mankind in ge- 
neral believe that certain herbs, ointment?, and 
platters are pofTefled of wonderful healing powers, 
and imagine that no wound can be cured without the 
application of them. It is however a fact, that no 
external application whatever contributes towards 
the cure of a wound, any other way than by keeping 
the parts fo ft, chm, and defending them from the 
external air, which may be as effectually done by dry 

lint, 
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lint, as by the moft pompous applications, while it is 
exempt from many of the bad confequences attending 
them. 

The fame obfervation hold with refpect to inter- 
nal applications. Thefe only promote the cure of 
wounds as far as they tend to prevent a fever, or to 
remove any caufe that might obftrud or impede the 
operations of Nature. It is Nature alone that cures 
wounds ; all that Art can do is to remove obftacles, 
and to put the parts in fuch a condition as is the moft 
favourable to Nature's efforts. 

"With this ftmple view, we fhall confider the 
treatment of wounds, and endeavour to point out 
fuch fteps as ought to be taken to facilitate their 
cure. 

The firft thing to be done when a perfon has re- 
ceived a wound, is to examine whether any foreign 
body be lodged in it, as wood, ftone, iron, lead, glafs, 
dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. Thefe, if poltible, 
ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned, before 
any dreffings be applied. When that cannot be effect- 
ed with fafety, on account of the patient's weaknefs, 
or lofs of blood, they mud be fufTered to remain in the 
wound, and afterwards extracted when he is more able 
to bear it. 

When a wound penetrates into any of the cavities 
of the body, as the breaft, the bowels, &c. or where 
any conflderable blood- veffel is cut, a fkilful furgeon 
ought immediately to be called, otherwife the patient 
may lofe his life. But fometimes the difcharge of 
blood is fo great, that if it be not ftopt, the patient 
may die even before a furgeon, though at no great 
Pittance, can arrive. In this cafe, fomething mull 

be 
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be done by thofe who are prefent. If the wound be 
in any of the limbs, the bleeding may generally be 
ftopt by applying a tight ligature or bandage round 
the member a little above the wound. The beft 
method of doing this is to put a ftrong broad garter 
round the part, but fo flack as eafily to admit a 
fmall piece of ftick to be put under it, which muft 
be twifted, in the fame manner as a countryman 
does a cart-rope to fecure his loading, till the bleed- 
ing ftops. Whenever this is the cafe, he muft take 
care to twift it no longer, as {training it too much might 
occafion an inflammation of the parts, and endanger at 
gangrene. 

In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, 
various other methods may be tried to ftop the 
bleeding, as the application of ftyptics, aftringents, 
&c. Cloths dipped in a folution of blue vitriol in 
water, or thtjiyptic water of the Difpenfatories, may 
be applied to the wound. When thefe cannot be 
obtained, ftrong fpirits of v/ine may be ufed. Some 
recommend the Agaric* of the oak as preferable to 

any 



_* Dr. Tiflbt, ia his Advice to the Popk, gives the following 
directions for gathering, preparing, and applying the agaric. — • 
" Gather in autumn, fiys he, while the fine weather lafts, the 
agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungus or excreicence iffuing 
from the wood of that tree. It confifls at firft of four parts, which 
prclentthcmfelves fucceflively : 1. The outward rind or {kin. 
which may be thrown away. z. The part immediately under this 
rind, which is the beft of all. This is to be beat well with a ham- 
OeTi till it become foft and very pliable. This is the only prepa- 
ration it requires, and a fliceofit of a proper fize is to be applied 
dire&ly over the burfting open blood-veffels. It conftringes and 
brings them clofe together, ftops the bleeding, and generally falls 
•ff" at the end of two days. 3. The third part adhering to the 

fecond 
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any of the other {typtics ; and indeed it deferves 
confiderable encomiums. It is eafily obtained, and 
ought to be kept in every family, in cafe of acci- 
dents. A piece of it mull be laid upon the wound, 
and covered with a good deal of lint, above which 
a bandage may be applied ib tight as to keep it firmly 
on. 

Though fpirits, tinctures, and hot balfims may 
be ufed, in order to Hop the bleeding when it is 
exceflive, they are improper at other times. They 
do not promote but retard the cure, and often 
change a run pie wound into an ulcer. People ima- 
gine, becaufe hot balfams congeal the blood, and 
feem, as it were, to folder up the wound, that they 
therefore heal it •, but this is only a deception. They 
may indeed (lop the flowing blood, by fearing tho 
mouths of the veffels •, but, by rendering the parts caU 
lcus, they obfl.ru ct the cure. 

In flight wounds, which do not penetrate much 
deeper than the fkin, the bed application is a bit of 
the common black flicking plafter. This keeps the 
fides- of the wound together, and prevents the air 
from hurting it, which is all that is neceflary. "When 
a wound penetrates deep, it is not fafe to keep its lips 
quite clofe : this keeps in the matter, and is apt to 
make the wound fefter. In this cafe the heft way is 
to fill the wound with foft lint, commonly called 
caddis. It however muft not be fluffed in too hard, 

fecond may ferve to flop the bleeding from the friatter veffols ; 
and the fourth and laft part mav be reduce } to powder as conduc- 
ing to the fame purpofe —Where the agaric cannot be had, fponge' 
may be ufed in its ftead. It muft be applied in the fame manner, 
and has nearly the fame effUts. 

other 
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other wife it will do hurt. The caddis may be covered 
with a cloth dipped in oil, or fpread with the common 
wax* plaitcr ; and the whole muft be kept on by a 
proper bandage, 

We mall not fpend time in defcribing the different 
bandages that may be proper for wounds in different 
parts of the body; common fenfe will generally fug- 
gelt the waft commodious method of applying a ban- 
dage •, be/ides, defcriptions of this kind are not eafily 
underftood or remembered. 

The firft dreffing ought to continue on for at leaft 
two days j after which it may be removed, and frefh 
lint applied as before. Ifanypartof the firft drefT- 
ing fticks fo clofe as not to be removed with eafe or 
fafety to the patient, it may be allowed to continue, 
and frefh lint dipped in fweet oil laid over it. This will 
fof^n it, fo as to make it come off eafily at next 
drefing. Afterwards the wound may be dreiTed 
twice a-day in the fame manner till it be quite healed. 
Thofe who are fond of falves or ointments, may, after 
the wound is become very fuperficial, drefs it with the 
yellow bafilicum f j and if fungus, or what is called 
proud fltjh, mould rife in the wound, it may be checked, 
by mixing with the ointment, a little burnt alum or red 
precipitate of mercury. 

"When a wound is greatly inflamed, the moft pro- 
per application is a poultice of bread and milk, 
foftened with a little fweet oil or frefh butter. This 
muft be applied inftcad of a plafler, and {hould be 
changed twice a-day. 

* See AppeadSx, Wax plafter* 
t See Appendix, Yellpvi iajHhum. 

H If 
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If the wound be large, and there is reafon to fear 
an inflammation, the patient mould be kept on a very- 
low diet. He muft abftain from flefh, ftrong liquors, 
and every thing that is of a heating nature. If he be 
ofafull habit, and has loft but little blood from the 
wound, he muft be bled : and, if the fymptoms be 
urgent, the operation may be repeated. But when 
the patient has been greatly weakened by lofs of 
blood from the wound, it will be dangerous to bleed 
him, even though a fever mould enfue. Nature 
mould never be too far exhaufted. It is always more 
fafe to allow her to ftruggle with the difeafe in her own 
way, than to fink the patient's ftrength by exceflive 
evacuations^ 

Wounded perfons ought to be kept perfectly 
quiet and eafy. Every thing that ruffles the mind, 
cr moves the paftions, as love, anger, fear, exceflive 
joy, &c. are very hurtful. They ought, above all 
things, to abftain from venery. The body mould be 
kept gently open, either by laxative clyfters, or by a 
cool vegetable diet, as roafted apples, ftcwed prunes, 
boiled fpinnage, and fuch like. 



OF BURNS. 

In flight burns which do not break the fkin, it is 
cuftomary to hold the part near the fire for a com- 
petent time, to rub it with fait, or to lay a comprefs 
upon it dipped in fpirits of wine or brandy. But 
when the burn has penetrated fo deep as to blifter or 
break the (kin, it muft be dreffed with fome of the 
liniment for burns mentioned in the Appendix, or 

with 
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with the emollient and gently drying ointment, com- 
monly called Turner's cerate*. This may be mixed 
with an equal quantity of frefh olive oil, and fprerd 
upon a foft rag, and applied to the part affected. 
When this ointment cannot be had, an egg may be 
beat up with about an equal quantity of the fweeteft 
falad oil. This will ferve very well till a proper oint- 
ment can be prepared. When the burning is very- 
deep, after the firfc two or three days, it mould be 
drefed with equal parts of yellow bafilicum and Tur- 
ner's cerate mixed together. 

When the burn is violent, or has occasioned a 
high degree of inflammation, and there is reafon to 
fear a gangrene or mortification, the fame means muffc 
be ufed to prevent it as are recommended in other 
violent inflammations. The patient, in this cafe, 
muft live low, and drink freely of weak diluting 
liquors. He muft likewife be bled, and have his 
body kept open. But if the burnt parts fnould be- 
come iivid or black, with other fymptoms of morti- 
fication, it will be necefiarv to bathe them frequently 
with warm camphorated fpirifes of wine, tincture of 
myrrh, or other antifeptics, mixed with a decoction 
of the bark. In this cafe the bark muft likewife be 
taken internally, and the patient's diet muft be more 
generous. 

As example teaches better than precept, I mall 
relate the treatment of the moft dreadful cafe of this 
kind that has occurred in my practice. A middle- 
aged man, of a good conftitution, fell into a large 
veffel full of boiling water, and miferably fcalded 

* See Appendix. Turner's cerate, 

T t about 
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about one half of his body. As his cloths were on 
the burning, in fome parts, was very deep before 
f.ey could be got off; For the firft two days the 
fcalded parts - had been frequently anointed with a 
mixture of lime-water and oil, which is a very pro- 
per application for recent burnings. On the third 
day, when I firft fawhim, his fever was high and his 
body coitive, for which he was bled, and had an 
emollient clyfter adminiftered ; poultices of bread 
and milk foftened with frefli butter, were likewife 
applied to the affected parts, to abate the heat and 
inflammation. His fever ftill continuing high, he 
was bled a fecond time, was kept ftri&ly on the 
cooling regimen, took the faline mixture with fmall 
doles of nitre, and had an emollient clyfter admini- 
ftered once a-day. When the inflammation began to 
abate, the parts were dreffed with adiojeftive com- 
pofed of brown cerate and yellow bafilicum ; where 
any black fpots appeared, they were flightly fcarified, 
and touched wi ; :h the tincture of rriyrrh ; and to pre- 
vent their fpreading, the Peruvian bark was admini- 
ftered. By this courfe, the man was fo well in three 
weeks as to be able to attend his bufmefs. 



OF BRUISES. 



Bruises are generally productive of worfe conse- 
quences than wounds. The danger from them does 
not appear immediately, by which means it often 
hao^ens that they are neglected. It is needlcfs to 
give any definition of a difeafe fo univerfally known •, 
• we fhall therefore proceed to point out the method 

of treating it, 

In 
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!m flight bruifes it will be fufficient to bathe the 
part vvith warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or 
rum may occafionally be added, and to keep cloths 
wet with this mixture conftantly applied to it. This 
is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, fpirits 
of wine, or other ardent fpirits, which are commonly 
ufed in fuch cafes. 

In fome parts of the country the peasants apply td> 
a recent bruife a cataplafm of frefh cow- dung. I have 
often kzn this cataplafm applied to violent contufions 
occafioned by blows, falls, bruifes, and fuch like, 
and never knew it fail to have a good effect. 

When a bruife is very violent, the patient ought 
immediately to be bled, and put upon a proper regi- 
men. His food mould be light and cool, and his 
drink weak, and of an opening nature j as whey 
fweetened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, bar- 
ley, cream-tartar-whey, and fuch like. The bruifed 
parts muft be bathed with vinegar and water, as di- 
rected above ; and a poultice made by boiling crumb 
of bread, elder-flowers, and camomile- flowers, in 
equal quantities of vinegar and water, applied to it. 
This poultice is peculiarly proper when a wound is 
joined to the bruife. It may be renewed two or three 
times a-day. 

. As the ftructure of the veffels is totally deftf oyed 
by a violent bruife, there often enfues a great lofs of 
iubftance, which produces an ulcerous fore very dif- 
ficult to cure. If the bone be affected, the fore will 
not heal before an exfoliation takes place •, that is, 
before the difeafed part of the bone feparates, and 
comes out through the wound. This is often a very 
flow operation, and may even require fcveral years td 
T t 2 fo$ 
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be completed. Hence it happens, that thefe Tores 
are frequently miftaken for the King's evil, and 
treated as fuch, though, in fact, they proceed folely 
from the injury which the folid parts received from 
the blow. 

Patients in this fituation are peftered with dif- 
ferent advices. Every one who fees them propofes 
a new remedy, till the fore is fo much irritated with 
various and oppofite applications, that it is often at 
length rendered abfolutely incurable. The bed method 
of manageing fuch fores is, to take care that the 
patient's conftitution does not fuffcr by confinement, 
or improper medicine, and to apply nothing to them 
but fome fimple ointment fpread upon loft lint, over 
which a poultice of bread and milk, with boiled 
camomile- flowers, or the like, may be put, to nou- 
rifh the part, and keep it foft and warm. Nature, 
thus aflifted, will generally in time operate a cure, 
by throwing off the difeafed parts of the bone, after, 
which the fore loon heals. 



OF ULCERS. 



Ulcers may be the confequence of wounds, bruif- 
es, or Jmpofthumes improperly treated ; they may 
likewife proceed from an ill ftate of the humours, or 
what may be called a bad habit of body. 

In the latter cafe, they ought not to be haftily 
dried up, otherwifeit may prove fatal to the patient. 
Ulcers happen molt commonly in the decline of life ; 
and perfons who neglect exercife, and live grofsly, are 
moft liable to them. They might often be prevent- 
ed by retrenching fome part of the folid food, or 

by 
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by opening artificial drains, as iflues, fetons or the 
like. 

An ulcer may be diftinguimed from a wound by 
its difcharging a thin watery humour, which is often 
fo acrid as to inflame and corrode the ik'm ; by the 
hardnefs and perpendicular Situation of its fides or 
edges, by the time of its duration, dec. 

It requires considerable (kill to be able to judge 
whether or not an ulcer ought to be dried up. In 
general, all ulcers which proceed from a bad habit 
of body, mould be fuffered to continue open, at leail 
till the conftitution has been fo far changed by proper 
regimen, or the ufe of medicine, that they feem dif- 
pofed to heal of their own accord. Ulcers which are 
the effect of malignant fevers, or other acute difeafes* 
may generally be healed with fafety after the health 
has been reftored for fome time. The cure ought not 
however, to be attempted too foon, nor at any time 
without the ufe of purging medicines and a proper 
regimen. When wounds or bruifes have, by wrong 
treatment, degenerated into ulcers, if the conftitution 
be good, they may generally be healed with fafety, 
When ulcers either accompany chronical difcafes, or 
come in their ftead, they mull: be cautioufly healed. 
If an ulcer conduces to the patient's health, from 
whatever caufe it proceeds, it ought not to be healed ; 
but if, on the contrary, it wattes the ftrength, and 
confumes the patient by a flow fever, it mould be 
healed as foon as poffible. 

We would earneftly recommend a ftrict attention 
to thefe particulars, to all who have the misfortune 
to labour under this diforder, particularly perfons in 
the decline of life j as we have frequently known 

T t 3 people 
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people throw away their lives by the want of it, 
while they were extolling and generoufly rewarding 
thofe whom they ought to have looked upon as their 
executioners. 

The moft proper regimen for promoting the cure 
of ulcers, is to avoid all fpices, faked and high- fea- 
foned food, all ftrong liquors, and to lefTen the ufual 
quantity offrefh meat. The body ought to be kept 
gently open by a diet confifting chiefly of cooling laxa- 
tive vegetables, and by drinking butter- milk, whey 
fweetened with honey, or the like. The patient 
ought to be kept cheerful, and mould take as much 
exercife as he can eanly bear. 

When the bottom and fides of an ulcer fcem hard 
and callous, they may be fprinkled twice a-day with 
a little red precipitate of mercury, and afterwards 
drefTed with the yellow baftlicum ointment. Some- 
times it will be necefiary to have the edges of the 
ulcer fcarified with the lancet. 

Lime-water has frequently been known to have 
very happy effeds in the cure of obftinate ulcers. It 
may be ufed in the fame manner as direfted for the 
ftone and gravel. 

Mv late learned and ingenious friend, Dr. Whytt, 
ftrongly recommends the vfe of the folution of cor- 
rofivc fublimate of mercury in brandy, for the cure 
of obftinate ill-conditioned ulcers. I have frequently 
found this medicine, when given according to the 
Doctor's directions, prove very fucceisful. 1 he dofe 
is a table-fpoonful night and morning •, at the fame 
time warning the fore twice or thrice a-day with it. 
In a letter which I had from the Doclor a little before 
?ns death, he informed me, « That he obferved 
"; warning 
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warning the fore, thrice a-day with the folution of 3 
triple ftrength was very beneficial*." 

A fistulous ulcer can feldofh be cured without 
an operation. It mull eiti^r be laid open fo as to 
have its callous parts deirroy ed by fome corrofi/e ap- 
plication, or they muit be entirely cut away by the 
knife; but as this operation requires the hand of an 
expert fur^eon, there is no occafion to defcribe it. 
Ulcers *bout the anus are raoft ape to become fistu- 
lous, and are very difficult to cure. Some, indeed, 
pretend to have found Wards Fifttula pafte very fuc- 
cefsful in this cmplaint. It is not a dangerous me- 
dicine, and being eafily procured, it may defcrve a 
trial-, bat as thefe ulcers generally proceed from an 
ill habit of body, they will feldom yield to any thing 
except a long courfe of regimen, affifted hy medi- 
cines, which are calculated to correct that particular 
habit, and to induce an almoft total change in the 
constitution. 



CHAP. LI. 
OF DISLOCATIONS. 

WHEN a bone is moved out of its place or 
articulation, fo as to impede its proper func- 
tions, it is fud to be luxated or dijlocated. As this 
oiten happens to perfons in fituations where no medi- 
cal affirtance can be obtained, by which means limbs, 
and even lives, are frequently loft, we mail endeavour 

* In ulcers of the lower limbs great benefit is often received 
from tight rollers, as wearing a laced flocking, as vthis prevent 
the flux ofhumours to the fores, and difpofes them to h;ai. 

T t 4 » 
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to point out the method of reducing the moft com- 
mon luxations, and thofe which require immediate 
afliftance. Any perfon of common fenle and refo- 
lution, vvho is prefent when a diflocation happens, 
may often be of more fnvice to the patient, than 
the moft expert furgeon can after the fuelling and 
inflammation have come en. When thefe are pre- 
fent, it is difficult to know the ftate of the joint, and 
dangerous to attempt a reduction ; and by waiting 
till they are gone off, the mufcles become fo relaxed, 
and the cavity filled up, that the bone can never after- 
wards be retained in its place. 

A recent diflocation may generally be reduced 
by extenfion alone, which muft always be greater or 
lefs according to the ftrength of the mufcles which 
move the joint, the age, robuftnefs, and other cir- 
cumftances of the patient. When the bone has. been 
out of its place for any confiderable time, and a 
fwelling or inflammation has come on, it will be ne- 
cefTary to bleed the patient, and, after fomenting the 
part, to apply foft poultices with vinegar to it for 
ibme time before the reduction is attempted. 

All that is neceffary after the reduction, is to apply 
cloths dipt in vinegar or camphorated fpirits of wine 
to the part, and to keep it perfectly eafy. Many 
bad confequences proceed from the neglect of this 
rule. A diflocation feldom happens without the ten- 
dons and ligaments of the joint being ftretched and 
fometimes torn. When thefe are kept eafy till they 
recover their ftrength and tone, all goes on very well ; 
but if the injury be increafed by too frequent an ex- 
ertion of the parts, no wonder if they be found weak 
and difeafed ever after. 

D I S- 
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DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 

The lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, 
fills, chewing hard fubftances, or the like. It is 
cafily known from the patient's being unable to fhut 
his mouth, or to eat any thing, as the teeth of the 
under jaw do not correfpond with thofeofthe upper; 
befidcs, the chin either hangs down or is thrown to- 
ward one fide, and the patient is neither able to 
fpeak diftinctly, nor to fwallow without confident s 
difficulty. 

The ufual method of reducing a diflocated jaw, is 
to fet the patient upon a low ftool, fo as an affiftant 
may hold the head firm by preffing it againft his 
breaft. The operator is then to thruft his two thumbs, 
being firft wrapped up with linen cloths that they 
may not flip, as far back into the patient's mouth as 
he can, whi*ie his fingers are applied to the jaw exter- 
nally. Afrer he has got firm hold of the jaw, he is 
toprefs it ftrongly downwards and backwards, by 
which means the elapfed heads of the jaw may be eafily 
puihed into their former cavities. 

The pe.afar.ts, in fame parts of the country, have 
a peculiar way of performing til is operatkHu One 
of them puts a handkerchief uader the patient** 
chin, then turning his back to that of the patient, 
pulls him up by the chin fo as to fufpend him from 
the ground. This method often fucceds, but we 
think it a dangerous one, and therefore recommend 
the rormer. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE NECK. 

The neck may be diflocated by falls, violent blows, 
or the like. In this cafe, if the patient receives no 
afliftance, he foon dies, which makes people imagine 
the neck was broken : It is, however, for the moft 
part, only partially diflocated, and may be reduced 
by almoft any perfon who has refolution enough to at- 
tempt it. A complete dislocation of the neck is in- 
stantaneous death. 

When the neck is diflocated, the patient is imme- 
diately deprived of all fenfe and motion s his neck 
fwells, his countenance appears bloated •, his chin lies 
upon his bread, and his face is generally turned towards 
one fide. 

To reduce this diflocation, the unhappy perfon 
fhould immediately be laid upon his back on the 
ground, and the operator muft place himfelf behind 
him fo as to be able to lay hold of his head with 
both hands, while he makes a refiftance by placing 
his knees againft the patient's moulders. In this 
pofture he muft pull the head with considerable force, 
gently twirling it at the fame time, if the face be 
turned to one fide, till he perceives that the joint is 
replaced, which may be known from the noife which 
the bones generally make when going in, the patient's 
beginning to breathe, and the head continuing in its 
natural pofture. 

This isoneofthofe operations which it is more 
eafy to perform than defcribe. I have known in- 
{hnces of its being happily performed even by 

women, 
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women, and often by men of no medical education. 
After the neck is reduced, the patient ought to be bled, 
and mould be fuffered to reft for fome days, till the 
parts recover their proper tone. 



DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 

As the articulation of the ribs with the back-bone 
is very ftrong, they are not often diflocared. It does 
however fometimes happen, which is a fumYient rea- 
fon for our taking notice of it. When a rib is dif- 
Jocatcd either upwards or downwards, in order to 
replace it, the patient mould be laid upon his belly 
on a table, and the operator mull endeavour to pufii 
the head of the bone into its proper place. Should 
this method not fucceed, the arm of the difordered 
fide may be fufpended over a gate or ladder, and, 
while the ribs are thus ftretched afunder, the heads of 
fuch as are out of place may be thruft into their former 
Situation. 

Those diflocations wherein the heads of the ribs 
are forced inwards, are both more dangerous and the 
moft difficult to reduce, as neither the hand nor any 
inftrument can be applied internally to dired the lux- 
ated heads of the ribs. Almoft the only thing that can 
be done is, to lay the patient upon his belly over a 
- caflc, or fome gibbous body, and to move the fore-part 
of the rib inward towards the back, fometimes making 
it : by this means the heads of the luxated ribs may 
/lip into their former place. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 



The humerus or upper bone of the arm may he 
diilocated in various directions : It happens however 
moft frequently downwards, but very feldom directly 
upwards. From the nature of its articulation, as 
wdJ as from its expofure to external injuries, this 
bone is the moft fubject to diflocation of any in the 
body. A diflocation of the humerus may be known 
by a depreffion or cavity on the top of the moulder, 
and an inability to move the arm : When the diflo- 
cation is downward or forward, the arm is elongated, 
and a ball or lump is perceived under the arm-pit j 
but when it is backward, there appears a protuberance 
behind the fhoulder, and the arm is thrown forwards 
toward the breaft. 

The ufual method of reducing diflocations of the 
fhoulder is to feat the patient upon a low ftool, and 
to caufe an afliftant to hold his body fo that it may 
not give way to the extenfion, while another lays 
hold of the arm a little above the elbow, and gradu- 
ally extends it. The operator then puts a napkin 
under the patient's arm, and caufes it to be tied be- 
hind his own neck ; by this, while a fufficient exten- 
fion is made, he lifts up the head of the bone, and 
with his hands directs it into its proper place. There 
are various machines invented for facilitating this 
operation, but the hand of an expert furgeon is al- 
ways more fafe. In young and delicate patients, I 
have generally found it a very eafy matter to reduce 
the fhoulder by extending the arm with one hand, 

and 
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and thruftirg in the head of the bone with the other. 
In making theextenfion, the arm ought always to be v a 
little bent. 

DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. 

The bones of the fore-arm may be diflocated in any 
direction. When this is the cafe, a protuberance may 
be obferved on that fide of the arm towards which th« 
bone is pufhed, from which, and the patient's inability 
to bend his arm, a dislocation of this joint may eafily 
be known. 

Two afliftants are generally necefTary for reducing 
a diflocation of the elbow ; one of them muft lay hold 
of the arm above, and the other below the joint, and 
make a pretty ftrong extenfion, while the operator re- 
turns the bones into their proper place. Afterwards 
the arm muft be bent, and fufpended for fome tim« 
with a fling about the neck. 

Luxations of the wrift and fingers are to be re- 
duced in the fame manner as thofe of the elbow, viz. 
by making an extenfion in different directions, and 
thrufting the head of the bone into its place. 

DISLOCATION. . OF THE THIGH. 

When the thigh-bone is diflocated forward and 
downward, the knee and foot are turned out, and the 
leg is longer than the other ; but when it is difplaced 
backward, it is ufually pumed upward at the fame time, 
by which means the limb is fhortened, and the foot is 
turned inwards. 

When the thigh-bone is difplaced forward and 
downward, the patient, in order to have it reduced, 

muft 
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muft be laid upon his back, and made faft by banda- 
ges, or held by afliftants, while by otheis an extension 
is made by means of flings fixed about the bottom of 
the thigh a little above the knee. While the extc-nfi- 
on is made, the operator muft pufh the head of the 
bone outward, till it gets into the focket. If the dif- 
location be outward, the patient muft be laid upon his 
face, and, during the extenflon, the head of the bone 
muft be pufhed inward. 

Dislocations of the knees, ancles, and toes, are 
reduced much in the fame manner as thofe of the 
upper extremities, viz. by making an extenfton in 
oppofite directions, while the operator replaces the 
bones. In many cafes, however, the extenfion alone 
is fufficient, . and the bone will flip into its place 
merely by pulling the limb with fufficient force. It 
is not hereby meant, that force alone is fufficient for 
the reduction of diflocations. Skill and addrefs will 
often fucceed better than force. I have known a 
diflocation of the thigh reduced by one man, after 
all the force that could be ufed by fix had proved 
ineffe&ual. 



C H A P. LII. 
OF BROKEN BONES, &c. 

THERE is, in meft country villages, fome per- 
fon who pretends to the art of reducing frac- 
tures. Though, in general, fuch perfons are very ig- 
norant 
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norant, yet fomc of them are very fuccefsful j which 
evidently proves, that a fmall degree of learning, 
with a fufficient fhare of common fenfe and a mecha- 
nical head, will enable a man to be ufeful in this way. 
We would, however, advife people never to employ 
fuch operators, when an expert and fkilful furgeon can 
be had •, but when that is impracticable, they muft be 
employed : we mail therefore recommend the follow- 
ing hints to their confideration : 

When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet 
ought, in all refpects, to be the fame as in an inflam- 
matory fever. He mould likewife be kept quiet and 
cool, and his body open by emollient clyfters, or, ti 
thefe cannot be conveniently administered, by food 
that is of an opening quality •, as ftewed prunes,, 
apples boiled in milk, boiled fpinage, and the like. 
It ought however to be here remarked, that perfons 
who have been accuftomed to live high, are not all of 
a fudden to be reduced to a very low diet. This might 
have fatal effects. There is often a neceffity for in- 
dulging even bad habits, in fome meafure, where the 
nature of the difeafe might require a different treat- 
ment. 

It will generally be neceflary to bleed the patient 
immediately after a fracture, especially if he be young, 
of a full habit, or has, at the fame time, received any 
bruife or contufion. This operation mould not only 
be performed foon after the accident happens, but if the 
patient be very feverifh, it may be repeated next day. 
When feveral of the ribs arc broken, bleeding is pecu- 
liarly neceflary. 

If any of the large bones which fupport the body 
are broken, the patient muft keep his bed fox feveral 

"weeks. 
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v;eeks. It is by no means neceflary, however, that 
he mould He all that time, as is cuftomary, upon his 
back. This fituation finks the fpirits, galls and frets 
the patient's fkin, and renders him very uneafy. 
After the fecond week he may be gently raifed up, 
and may fit feveral hours, fupported by a bed-chair, 
or the like, which will greatly relieve him. Great 
care, however, muft be taken in raifing him up, and 
laying him down, that he make no exertions himfelf, 
otherwife the action of the mufcles may pull the bone 
out of its place*. 

It is of great importance to keep the patient dry 
and clean while in this fituation. By neglecting this, 
he is often fo galled and excoriated, that he is forced to 
keep (hifting places for eafe. I have known a fractur- 
ed thigh-bone, after it had laid ftraight for above a 
fortnight, difplaced by this means, and continue bent 
for life, in fpite of all that could be done. 

It has been cuftomary when a bone was broken, to 
keep the limb for five or fix weeks continually upon 
the ftretch. But this is a bad pofture. It is both 
uneafy to the patient, and unfavourable to the cure. 

* Various pieces of machinery have been contrived for coun- 
teracting the force of the mufcles, and retaining the fragments 
of broken bones ; but as defcriptions of thefe without drawings 
would be of little ufe, 1 (hall refer tbs reader to a cheap and 
uleful performance on tbenatvre and cure of fradures, lately pub- 
lifhtd by my ingenious friend Mr. Aitken, furgeon in Edin- 
burgh ; wherein that gentleman has not only given an account 
of the machines recommended in fraflures by former authors, 
but has likewife added feveral improvements of his own, which are 
peculiarly uleful in compound fractures, and incafes where patients 
with broken bones are obliged to be tranfported from one place to 
another. 



n 
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Thebeft fituation is to keep the limb a little bent. 
This is the pofture into which every animal puts its 
limbs when it goes to reft, and in which feweft mufcles 
are upon the ftretch. It is eafily effected, by either 
Jaying the patient upon his fide, or making the bed To 
as to favour this pofition of the limb. 

Bone-setters ought carefully to examine, whe- 
ther the bone be not mattered cr broken into a great 
many pieces. In this cafe it will fometimes be necef- 
fary to have the limb immediately taken off, other- 
wife a gangrene or mortification may enfue. The 
horror which attends the very idea of an amputation, 
often occafions its being delayed in fuch cafes till too 
late. 1 have known this principle operate fo ftrongly, 
that a limb, where the bones were mattered into more 
than twenty pieces, was not amputated before the 
third day after the accident, when the gangrene had 
proceeded fo far as to render the operation ufelefs. 

When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, 
it muft be drefied in all refpects as a common 
wound* 

All that art can do towards the cure of a broken 
bone, is to lay it perfectly ftraight, and to keep it 
quite eafy. All tight bandages do hurt. They had 
much better be wanting altogether. A great many, 
of the bad confequences which fucceed to fractured 
bones are owing to tight bandages. This is one of 
the ways in which the excefs of art, or rather the 
abufe of it, does more mifchief than would be occa- 
fioned by the want of it. Some of the moft fudden 
cures of broken bones which were ever known, hap- 
pened where no bandages were applied at all. Some 
method however muft be taken to keep the member 
U u fleady i 
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fteady ; but this may be done many ways without 
bracing it with a tight bandage. 

, T*he beft method of retention is by two or more 
Iplints made of leather or pafteboard. Thefe, if 
moitlened before they be applied, foon aflume the 
ftiape of the included member, and are fufficicnt, by 
the affiftance of a very (light bandage, for all the 
purpofes of retention. The bandage which we would 
recommend is that made with twelve or eighteen 
fails. It is much eafier applied and taken off than 
rollers, and aufwers all the purpofes of retention 
equally well. The fplints mould always be as long as 
the limb, with holes cut for the ancles when the frac- 
ture is in the leg. 

In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot be 
properly ufed, an adhefive plaftjr may be applied over 
the part. The patient in th* cafe ought to keep 
himfelf quite eafy, avoiding every thing that may oc- 
cafion fneezing, laughing, coughing, or the like. 
He ought to keep his body in a ftraight pofture, and 
mould take care that his ftomach be conftantly dif- 
tended, by taking frequently fome light food, and 
drinking freely of weak watery liquors. 

The moft proper external application for a frac- 
ture is oxyerate, or a mixture of vinegar and water. 
The bandages fhould be wet with this at every 
drefEng. 

OF STRAINS, 
i 

Strains are often attended with worfe confe- 
quences than broken bones. The reafon is obvious ; 
they are generally negle&ed. When a bone is 
broken, the patient is obliged to keep the member 

eafy, 
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e^fy, becaufe he cannot make ufe of it ; hut when a 
joint is only ftrained, the perfon, finding he can ftill 
make a fhift to move it, is forry to lofe his time for fa 
trifling an ailment. In this way he deceives himfelf, 
and converts into an incurable malady, what might 
have been removed by only keeping the part eafy for a 
few days. 

Country people generally immerfc a ftrained limb 
in cold water. This is very proper, provided it be 
done immediately, and not kept in too long. But the 
cuftom of keeping the part immerfed in cold water for 
a long time, is certainly dangerous. It relaxes inftead 
of bracing the part, and is more likely to produce a dif- 
eafe than remove one. 

Wrapping a garter, or fome other bandage, pret- 
ty tight about the ftrained part, is likewife of ufc. It 
helps to reftore the proper tone of the veflels, and 
prevents the action of the parts from increafing the 
difeafe. It ftiould not however be applied too tight. 
I have frequently known bleeding near the affected 
part have a very good effect : But what we would re- 
commend above all is eafe. It is more to be depended 
on than any medicine, and feldom fails to remove the 
Complaint*. 

OF RUPTURES. 

Children and very old people are moft liable to 
this difeafe. In the former it is generally occafioned 

by 

• A great many external applications^ are recommended for 

ftrains, fome of which do good, and others hurt. The following 

•re fuch as may be ufed with the greateft fafety, viz. poultices 

made offtalc beer or vinegar and oatmeal, camphorated fpirits of 

U a 2 vine, 
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by excefTive crying, coughing, vomiting, or the like. 
In the latter, it is commonly the effect of blows or vio- 
lent exertions of the itrength, as leaping, carrying great 
weights, &c. In both, a relaxed habit, indolence, and 
an oily cr very maift diet,, difpofe the body to this 
Sifeofe. 

A rupture fometirnes proves fatal before it is 
dlfcovered. Whenever ficknefs, vomiting, and ob- 
itinatecoftivenefs give reafon to fufpect an obstruction of 
the bowels, all thofe places where ruptures ufually hap- 
pen ought carefully to be examined. The protrufioti 
of a very fm-all part of the gut will occanon all thefe 
fymptoms •, and, if not returned hi due time, will 
prove mortal.- 

On the flrft appearance of a rupture in an infant, 
it ought to be laid upon its back, with its head very 
Jow. While in this pofture, if the gut does not 
return of itfelf, it may eahly be put up by gentle 
preifure. After it is returned, a piece of flicking- 
plafter may be applied over the part, and a proper 
trufs or bandage muft be conftantly worn for a con- 
siderable time, The method of making and applying 
thtfe rupture- bandages for children is pretty well 
known. The child mini, as far as poflible, be kept 
from crying, and from all violent motion, till the rup- 
ture is quite healed. 

In adults, when the gut has been forced dovra 
witn great violence, or happens, from any caufe, to 
be inflamed, there is often great difficulty in return- 
in^ it, and fometirnes the thing is quite impracticable 

v/ine, Mindererus's fpirit, volatile liniment, volatile aromatic 
fpi;it diluted with a double quantity of water, and the common fo- 
uwnution., with the addition ei brandy or fpirit of wine. 

without 
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without an operation, a defer! p<ion of which is fo- 
reign to our purpofe. As I have been fortunate 
enough, however, always to fucceed in nay attempts 
to return the gut, without having recourfe to any 
other means than what are in the power of every man, 
I fhall briefly mention the method which I generally 
purfue. 

After the patient has feeen bled, he mud be !ai$ 
upon -his back, with his head very low, and his breech 
taifed high with pillows. In this fituation flannel- 
cloths wrung out of a decoction of mallows and ca- 
momile-flowers, or, if thefe are not at hand, of 
warm water, mud be applied for a considerable 
time. A clyfter made of this decoction, with a large 
fpoonful of butter and a little fait, may be afterwards 
thrown up. If thefe mould not prove fuccefsful, 
recourfe muft be had to prefllire. If the tumour be 
very hard, confiderable force will be neceflkry j buc 
it is not force alone which fucceeds here. The ope- 
rator, at the fame time that he makes a prefTare with 
the palms of his hand, muft with his fingers artfully 
conduct the gut in by the fame aperture through 
which it came out. The manner of doing this, can 
be much eafier conceived than defcribed. Should 
thefe endeavours prove ineffectual, clyfters of the 
fmoke of tobacco may be tried. Thefe have been 
often known to fucceed where every otjier method 
failed. 

There is reafon to believe that, by perfitting 'in 

the ufe of thefe, and fuch other means as the circum- 

ftances of the cafe may fuggeft, moft hernias might 

be reduced without an operation. Cutting for the 

lia is a nice and difficult matter. 1 would therc- 

U u 3 fovf 
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fore advife furgeons to try every method of return- 
ing the gut before they have recourfe to the knife. 
I have once and again fucceeded by perfevering in 
jny endeavours, after eminent furgeons had de- 
clared the reduction of the gut impracticable without 
an operation*. 

An adult, after the gut has been returned, muft 
wear a fteel bandage. It is needlefs to defcribe this, 
as it may always be had ready-made from the artifts. 
Such bandages are generally uneafy to the wearer for 
fome time, but by cuftom they become quite eafy. 
\£4o perfon who has had a rupture after he arrived at 
man's eftate, mould ever be without one of thefe 
bandages. 

Persons who have a rupture ought carefully to 
avoid all violent exercife, carrying great weights, 
leaping, running, and the like. They mould likewife 
avoid windy aliment and ftrong liquors j and mould 
carefully guard againft catching cold. 



CHAP. LIII. 
OF CASUALTIES. 

IT is certain that life, when to all appearance loft, 
may often, by due care, be' reftored. Accidents 
frequently prove fatal, merely becaufe proper means 

,are 

* I would here beg leave to recommend it to every practitioner . 
when his patient complains of pain in the belly with obilinate 
coitivenefs, to examine the groins and everyplace where a rup- 
ture 
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arc not ufed to counteract their eflfe&s. No perfon 
ought to be looked upon as killed by any accident, 
unlefs where the ilruclure of the heart, brain, or 
fome organ necefTary to life, is evidently deftroyed. 
The action of theie organs may be fo far impaired 
as even to be for fome time imperceptible, when life 
is by no means gone : In this cafe, however, if the 
fluids be fuffered to grow cold, it will be impcflible 
to put them again in motion, even though the fojids 
Should recover their power of acting. Thus, when 
the motion of the lungs has been ftopt by unwhole- 
fome vapour, the action of- the heart by a ftroke on 
the bread, or the functions of the brain by a blow 
on the head, if the perfon be fuffered to grow cold, 
he will in all probability continue fo ; but, if the 
body be kept warm, as foon as the injured part has 
recovered its power of acting, the fluids will again 
begin to move, and all the vital functions will be 
reftored. 

It is a horrid cuftom immediately to confign over 
to death every perfon who has the misfortune, by a 
fa. I, a blow, or the like, to be deprived of the ap- 
pearance of lift?. The unhappy perfon, inftead of 
being carried into a warm houfe., and laid by the fire, 
or put to a warm bed, is generally hurried away to 
church, or a barn, or fome other cold damp houfe, 
where, after a fruitlefs attempt has been made to 
bleed him, perhaps by one who knew nothing of the 
matter, he is given over for dead, and no further 

ture may happen, in order that it may be immediately reduced. 
By ncglcdting this, many perifh who were not fufpetted to have 
h id ruptures till after they were dead. I have known this happen 
ivhere half a dozen of the faculty were in attendance. 

U u 4 noi 
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notice taken of him. This conduct feems to be the 
refult of ignorance, fupportefl by an ancient fuperfti- 
tious notion, which forbids the body of any perfon kil- 
led by accident to "be laid in an houfc that is inhabited. 
"What the ground of this fuperllition may be, we (hall 
not pretend to enquire ; but furely the conduct found- 
ed upon it is contrary to all the principles; of reafon, 
humanity, and common fenfe. 

When a perfon feems to be fuddenly deprived of 
life, our firfl bufinefs is to enquire into the caufe. 
"We ought carefully to obferve whether any fubftance 
be lodged in the wind-pipe or gullet •, and, if that is 
the cafe, attempts muft be made to remove it. When 
unwholefome air is the caufe, the patient ought im- 
mediately to be removed out of it. If the circulation 
t>e fuddenly flopped, from any caufe whatever, ex- 
. cept mere weaknefs, the patient mould be bled. If 
the blood does not flow, he may be hnmerfed in 
warm water, or rubbed with warm cloths, &c. to 
promote the circulation. When the caufe cannot be 
fuddenly removed, our great aim muft be to keep 
up the vital warmth, by rubbing the patient with 
hot cloths, or fait, and covering his body v^ith warm 
fand, aihes, or the like, 

I should now proceed to treat more fully of thofe 
accidents, which, without immediate afiiftance, would 
often prove fata), and to point out the mod likely 
means for relieving the unhappy fufferers ; but as I 
have been happily anticipated in this part of my 
fubjeft by the learned and humane Dr. Tiftot, I fhall 
content myfelf with felecling fuch of his obferva 
as feem to be the moft important, and adding fuch of 
my own as have occurred in the courfe of practice. 

■ OF 
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OF SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN THE 
MOUTH AND STOMACH. 

Though accidents of this kind are very common, 
and extremely dangerous, yet they are generally the 
effect of carelefmefs. Children mould be taught to 
chew their food well; and to put nothing into their 
mouths which it would be dangerous for them to 
{wallow. But children are not the only perfons guilty 
of this piece of imprudence. I know many adults 
who put pins, nails, and other fnarp-pointed fub- 
Hances in their mouths upon every occafion, and fome 
who even fleep with the former there all night. This 
conduct is exceedingly injudicious, as a fit of cough- 
ing, or twenty other accidents, may force over the 
fubftance before the perfon is aware*. 

When any fubftance is detained in the gullet, 
there are two ways of removing it, viz. either 
by extracting it or puftiing it down. The fafefl 
and moil certain way is to extract it : but this 
is not always the eafieft •, it may therefore be more 
eligible fometimes to thruft it down, efpecially when 
the obftructing body is of fuch a nature, that there is 
no danger from its reception into the ftomach. The 
fubftances which may be pufhed down without dan- 
ger are, all common nourifhing ones, as bread, flefh, 
fruits, and the like: All indigeftible bodies, as cork, 
wood, bones, pieces of metal, and fuch like, ought 
if poflible, to be extracted, efpecially if thefe bodies 

* A woman in one of the hofpitals of this city lately dis- 
charged a great number of pins which fhe had iv/allowed in the 
count; of her bufjnefs, through an ulcer inter fide. 

fee 
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be iharp pointed, as pins, needles, fifth-bones, bits 
01 glafs, &c. 

When fuch fubftances have not pafTed in too deep, 
we fhould endeavour to extract thern with our fingers, 
which method often fucceeds. When they are lower, 
we muft make ufe of nippers, or a fmall pair of for- 
ceps, fuch as furgeons ufe. But this attempt to ex- 
trad rarely fucceeds, if the fubftan.ee be of a flexible 
nature, and has defcended far into the gullet. 

If the fingers and nippers fail, pr cannot be duly 
applied, crotchets, a kind of hooks, muft be em- 
ployed. Thefe may be made at once, by bending a 
piece of pretty ftrong iron wire at one end. It muft 
be introduced in the flat way, and for the better con- 
dueling it, there mould likewife be a curve or bend- 
ing at the end it is held by, to ferve as a kind of 
handle to it, which has this further ufe, that it may 
befecurcd by a ftring tied to it, a circumftance not 
to be omitted in any inftrument employed on fuch 
occafions, to avoid fuch ill accidents as have fome- 
times enfued from thefe inftruments (lipping out of 
the operator's hand. After the crotchet has pafled 
below the fubftance that obftruds the paflage, it is 
drawn up again, and hooks up the body along with 
it. The crotchet is alfo very convenient, when a 
fubftance fomewhat flexible, as a pin or'fifh-bone, 
fticks acrofs the gullet, the hook, in fuch cafes, feiz- 
ing them about their middle part, crooks and thus 
dilengages them •, or, if they are very brittle fub- 
ftances, ferves to break them. 

When the obflrueVing bodies are fmall, and only 

flop a part of the paffage, and which may either 

eafily elude the hook, or ftraiten it by their refinance, 

' a kind 
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a kind of rings, made either of wire, wool, or frk, 

may be ufed. A piece of fine wire of a >.oper length 

may be bent into a circle, about the middle, of about 

an inch diameter, and the long unbent fides brought 

parallel, and near each other : thefe are to be held in 

the hand, and the circular part or ring introduced 

into the gullet, in order to be conducted about the 

obftrucling body, and fo to extract it. More flexible 

rings may be made of wool, thread, filk, or frrull 

pack-thread, which may be waxed for their greater 

ftrength and confiftence. Onz of thefe is to be tied 

fafl to a handle of iron wire, whale-bone, or any kind 

of flexible wood, and by this means introduced, in 

order to furround the obftrucling fubftance, and to 

draw it out. Several of thefe rings paffed through 

one another may be ufed, the more certainly to lay 

hold of the obftrucling body, which may be involved 

by one, if another mould mifs it. Thefe rings have 

one advantage, which is, that when the fubftance to 

be extracted is once laid hold of, it may then, by 

turning the handle, be retained fo ftrongly in the 

ring thus twifted, as to be moved every way, which 

muil in many cafes be a confiderable advantage. 

Another material employed on thefe unhappy 
occafions, is the fponge. Its property of fwelling 
confiderably on being wet, is the principal foundation 
of its ufefulnefs here. If any fubftance is ftopt in 
the gullet, but without filling up the whole pafiage, 
a bit of fponge may be introduced into that part 
which is unftopt, and beyond the fubftance. The 
fponge foon dilates, and grows larger in this moift 
iituation, and indeed the enlargement of it may be 
forwarded by making the patient fwallow a few 

drops 
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drops of water. Afterwards it is to be drawn back 
by the haadle to which it is fattened ; and as it is 
row too large to return through the fmall cavity by 
which it was conveyed in, it draws out the obi'h uc't- 
ing body along with it. 

The comprefilbility of fponge is another founda- 
tion of its ufefulnefs in fuch cafes. A pretty large 
piece of fponge may be comprened or fqueezed into 
* fmall fize, by winding a firing of tape clofely about 
it, which may be eafily unwound, and withdrawn, 
Sifter the fponge has been introduced. A bit of fponge 
may likewifc be compreffed by a piece of whale- bone 
fplit at one end, but this can hardly be introduced 
in fuch a manner as not to hurt the patient. 

I have often known pins and other fharp bodies 
which had ftuck in the throat, brought up by 
caufing the perfon to fwallow a bit of tough meat 
tied to a thread, and drawing it quickly up again. 
This is fafer than fwallowing a fponge, and will often 
anfwer the purpofe equally well. 

When all tbefe methods prove unfuccefsful, there 
remains one more, which is, to make the patient 
vomit: but this can fcarcely be of any fervice, un- 
]efs when fuch obftrucling bodies are fimply en- 
gaged in, and not hooked or ftuck into the fides of 
the gullet, as in this cafe vomiting might fometimes 
occafton further mifchief. If the patient can fwal- 
low, vomiting may be excited by taking half a 
drachm or two fcruples of ipecacuanha in powder 
made into a draught, if he is not able to fwallow, 
an attempt may be made to excite vomiting, by 
tickling his throat with a feather •, and if that fhouljd 
flotfucoced, a cjvfter of tobacco may be admi- 

nifkred. 
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niftcred. It is made by boiling an ounce of tobacco 
in a fuificient quantity of water ; this has often been 
found to fucceed, when other attempts to excite vo- 
miting had failed. 

When the obstructing body is of fuch a nature, 
that it may with fafety be pufhed downwards, this 
may be attempted by means of a wax-candle oiled, 
tnd a l'ttle heated, Co as to make it flexible ; or a 
piece of whale- bone, wire, or flexible wood, with a 
fponge fattened to one end. 

Should it be impoffible to extract even thofe bo- 
dies which it is dangerous to admit into the ftomacb, 
we muft then prefer the leaft of two evils, and rather 
run the hazard of puihing them down, than fuffer 
the patient to perifh in a few minutes ; and we ought 
to fcruple this refolution the lefs, as a great many in* 
fiances have happened, where the fwallowing of fuch 
hurtful and indigeftible fubftances has been followed 
by no diforder. 

Whenever it is manifeft, that all endeavours either 
to extract or pufh down the fubftance, muft prove 
ineffectual, they mould be difcontinued ; becaufe the 
inflammation occafioncd by perfifting in them might 
be as dangerous as the obftructioa itfelf. Some have 
rind in confequence of the inflammation, even after 
the body which caufed the obftruction had been en- 
tirely removed. 

While the means recommended above are making 
ufe of, the patient ihould often fwaliow, or if he can- 
not, he mould frequently receive by injection, through 
a crooked tube or pipe that may reach down to the 
gullet, fome emollient liquor, as warm milk and wa- 
ter, barley-water, or a decoction of mallows. Injec- 
tions 
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tions of this kind not only (often and footh the irri- 
tated parts, but, when thrown in vvith force, are often 
more fuccefsful in loofening the obftru&ion, than all 

attemots with inftruments. 
i 

When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged to 
leave the obftrucling body in the part, the patient 
muft be treated as if he had an inflammatory difeafe. 
He fhould be bled, kept upon a low diet, and have 
his whole neck furrounded with emollient poultices. 
The like treatment mull alfo be ufed, if there be any 
reafon to fufpeft an inflammation of the paflages, 
though the obftrucYing body be removed. 

A proper degree of agitation has fometimes !oof- 
ened the inhering body more effclually than inftru- 
ments. Thus, a blow on the back has often forced 
up a fubftance which ftuck in the gullet ; but this is 
ftill more proper and efficacious when the fubftance 
gets into the wind-pipe. In this cafe, vomiting and 
iheezing are likewife to be excited. Pins, which ftuck 
in the gullet, have been frequently difcharged by rid- 
ing on horfeback, or in a carriage. 

When any indigeftible fubftance has been forced 
down into the ftomach, the patient fhould vka. very 
mild and fmooth diet, confifting chiefly of fruits and 
farinaceous fubftances, as puddings, pottage, and 
foups. He fhould avoid all heating and irritating 
things, as wine, punch, pepper, and fuch like •, and 
his drink fhould be milk and water, barley-water, or 
• whey. 

When the gullet is fo ftrongly and fully clofed, 
that the patient can receive no food by the mouth, 
he muft be nourifhed by clyfters of foup, jelly, and 

the like, • 

When 
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When the patient is in clanger of being immedi- 
ately fuffbcated, and all hope of freeing the parTage 
is vanifhed, fo that death fecms at hand, if refpiration 
be not reftored •, the operation of bronchotoniy, or 
opening of the wind-pipe, muft be directly perform- 
ed. As this operation is neither difficult to an expert 
furgeon, nor very painful to the patient, and is often 
the only method which can be taken to preferve life 
in thefe emergencies, we thought proper to mention 
it, though it mould only be attempted by perfons 
{killed in furgery. 
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Wheh a perfon has remained above a quarter of 
an hour under water there can be no considerable 
hopes of his recovery. But as feveral circumftances 
may happen to have continued life, in fuch an unfor- 
tunate /ituation, beyond the ordinary term, we mould 
never too foon refign the unhappy object to his fate, 
but try every method for his relief, as there are many 
well attefted proofs of the recovery of perfons to life 
and health who had been taken out of the water ap- 
parently dead, and who remained a confiderable time 
without exhibiting any figns of life. 

The firft thing to be done, after the body is taken 
out of the water, is to convey it, as foon as porTable* 
fo fome convenient place where the necefiary opera- 
tions for its recovery may be performed. In doing 
this, care muft be taken not to bruife or injure the 
body by carrying it in any unnatural pofture with the 
head downwards, or the like. If an adult body, ic 
ou^ht to be laid on a bed, or on ftraw, with the 
10 head 
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head a little raifed, and carried on a cart or on men's 
moulders, and kept in as natural and cafy a pofition 
as poflible. A (mall body may be carried in the 
arms. 

In attempting to recover perfons apparently drown- 
ed, the principal intention to be purfued is, to reflort 
the natural wmmth, upon which ail the vital functions 
depend ; and to excite theie functions by the applica- 
tion of ftimulants, not only totheikin, but likewifc 
to the lungs, interlines, &c. 

Though cold was by no means the caufe of the 
perfon's death, yet it will prove an effectual obftacle 
to his recovery. For this reafon, after (tripping him 
of his wet cloths, his body muft be ftrongly rubbed 
for a considerable time with coarfe linen cloths, as 
warm as they can be made ; and, as foon as a well- 
heated bed can be got readv, he may be laid in it, 
and the rubbing mould be continued. Warm cloths 
ought iikewife to be frequently applied to the fto- 
mach and bowels, and hot bricks, or bottles of warm 
water, to the foles of his feet, and to the palms of his 
hands. 

Strong volatile fpirits fnould be frequently ap- 
plied to the nofe ; and the fpine of the back and pit 
of the ftomach may be rubbed with warm brandy 
or fpirit of wine. The temples ought always to be 
chafed with volatile fpirits ; and {Simulating powders, 
as that of tobacco or marjoram, may be blown up the 
floftrils. 

To renew the breathing, a ftrong perfon may blow 

his own breath into the patient's mouth with all the 

force he can, holding his nofh-ils at the fame time. 

When it can be perceived by the rifwg of the cheft 

ii 
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or belly that the lungs are filled with air, the perfori 
ought to defift from blowing, and fhould prefs the 
bread and belly fo as to expel the air again ; and this 
operation may be repeated for fome time, alternately 
inflating- and deprefling the lungs fo as to imitate 
natural refpiration. 

If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, it 
may be attempted by blowing through one of the 
nofhils, and at the fame time keeping the other clofe. 
Dr. Monro for this purpofe recommends a wooden 
pipe fitted at one end for filling the noftril, and at the 
other for being blown into by a perfon's mouth, or 
for receiving the pipe of a pair of bellows, to be em- 
ployed for the fame purpofe, ifneceffary. 

When air cannot be forced into the chert by the 
mouth or nofe, it may be neceflary to make an open- 
ing into the wind-pipe for this purpofe. It is need- 
iefs, however, to fpend time in defcribing this ope- 
ration, as it mould not be attempted unlefs by per- 
fons fkilled in furgery. 

To ftimulate the interlines, the fume of tobacco 
may be thrown up in form of clyfter. There are 
various pieces of apparatus contrived for this pur- 
pofe, which may be ufed when at hand •, but where 
theCs cannot be obtained, the bufinefs may be done 
by a common tobacco-pipe. The bowl of the pipe 
muit be filled with tobacco well kindled, and, after 
the fmall tube has been introduced into the funda- 
ment, the frnoke may be forced up by blowing 
through a piece of paper full of holes wrapped round 
the mouth of the pipe, or by blowing through an 
empty pipe, the mouth of which is applied clofe to 
that of the other. This may alfo be doneiajhe fol- 
X x lowing 
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lowing manner: A common clyfter-pipe with a bag 
mounted upon it may be introduced into the funda- 
ment, and the mouth of the bag may be applied 
round the fmall end of a tobacco-pipe, in the bowl 
©f which toba.co is to be kindled, and the fmoke 
blown up as directed above. Should it be found im- 
practicable to throw up the fmoke of tobacco, clyf- 
ters of warm water, with the addition of a little fait 
and fome wine or faints, may be frequently admi- 
niftered. This may be done by a common clyfter 
bag and pipe : but, as it ought to be thrown well 
up, a pretty large fyringe will anfwcr the purpofe 
better. 

Whjle thefe things are doing, fome of the at- 
tendants ought to be preparing a warm bath, into 
which the perfon mould be put, if the above endea- 
vours prove ineffectual. Where there are no con- 
veniences for uiing the warm bath, the body may 
be covered with warm fait, fand, allies, grains, or 
fuch like. Tiflbt mentions an inftance of a girl who 
was reftored to life, after me had been taken out of 
the water, fwelled, bloated, and to all appearance 
dead, by laying her naked body upon hot allies, co- 
vering her with others equally hot, putting a bonnet 
round her head, and a {locking round her neck 
fluffed with the fame, and heaping coverings over 
all. After /he had remained half an hour in this 
fiiuation, her pulfe returned, fhe recovered fpeech, 
and cried out 1 freeze> 1 freeze ; a little cherry- 
brandy was given her, and (he remained buried as it 
were under the afhes for eight hours j afterwards me 
was taken out, without any other complaint except 
that of laflitude or wearinefs, which went off in a 

few 
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few days. The Doctor mentions likewife an in- 
ftance of a man who was reftored to life, after he 
had remained fix hours under water, by the heat of 
a dunghill. 

Till the patient {hews tome figns of life, and is 
able to fwallow, it would be ufelefs and even dan- 
gerous to pour liquors into his mouth. His lips, 
however, and tongue, may be frequently wet with a 
feather dipt in warm brandy or other ftrong fpirits ; 
and as foon as he has recovered the power of (wal- 
lowing, a little warm wine, or fome other cordial, 
ought every now and then to be adminiftered. 

Some recommend ~a vomit after the patient is a 
little re-animated ; but if he can be made to puke 
without the fickening draught, it will be more fafe ; 
this may generally be done by tickling the throat and 
fauces with an oiled feather, or fome other foft fub- 
ftance, which will not injure the parts. Tiflbt in this 
cafe recommends the oxymel of fquills, a table-fpoon- 
ful of which, diluted with water, may be given every 
quarter of an hour, till the patient has taken five or 
fix dofes. Where that medicine is not at hand, a 
ftrong infufion offage, camomile flowers, or carduus 
henediftus, fweetened with honey, or fome warm wa- 
ter, with the addition of a little fait, may, he fays, 
fupply its place. The Doctor does not intend that 
tny of thefe things mould be given in fuch quantity 
as to occafion vomiting. He thinks emetics in this 
fituation are not expedient. 

We are by no means to difcontinue our afiiftance 
as foon as the patients difcover fome tokens of life, 
fince they fometimes expire after thefe firft appear- 
ances of recovering. The warm and ftimulating ap- 
X x 2 plications 
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plications are (till to be continued, and fmall quanti- 
ties of fome cordial liquor ought frequently to be 
adminiftered. Laflly, though the perfon mould be 
manifeflly re-animated, there fometimes remain an 
oppreflion, a cough, and feverifhnefs, which effec- 
tually ccnftitute a difeafe. In this cafe it will be ne- 
ceffary to bleed the patient in the arm, and to caufc 
him to drink plentifully of barley -water, elder-flower 
tea, or any other foft pectoral iufufions. 

Such perfons as have the misfortune to be de- 
prived of the appe; -inces of life, by a fall, a blow, 
iuffocation, or the like, muft be treated nearly in 
the fame manner as thofe who have been for fome 
time under water. I once attended a patient who 
was fo dunned by a fall from a horfe, that for above 
fix hours he fcarcely exhibited any figns of life ; 
yet this man, by being bled, and proper methods 
taken to keep up the vital warmth, recovered, and 
in a few days was perfectly well. Dr. Alexander 
gives an inftance to the fame purpofe, in the Edin- 
burgh Phyfical and Literary EfTays, of a man who 
was to all appearance killed by a blow on the breafr, 
but recovered upon being immerfed for fome time 
in warm water. Thefe and other infiances, of a 
fimiiar nature, which might be adduced, amount to 
a full proof of this fact, that many of thofe unhappy 
perfons who lofe their lives by falls, blows, and other 
accidents, might be faved by the ufe of proper means 
V perjiftedin. 
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Air may be many ways rendered noxious, or even 
deftru&ive to animals. This may either happen 
from its vivifying principle being deftroyed, or from 
fubtle exhalations with which it is impregnated. 
Thus air that has pafled through burning fuel is 
neither capable of fupporting fire nor the life of 
animals. Hence the danger of fleeping in clofe 
chambers with charcoal fires. Some indeed fuppofe 
the danger here proceeds from' the fulphureous oil 
contained in the charcoal, which is fet at liberty and 
diffufed all over the chamber •, while others imagine 
it is owing to the air of the room being charged with 
phlogifton. Ee this as it may, it is a fituation care- 
fully to be avoided. Indeed, it is dangerous to fleep 
in a fmall apartment with a fire of any kind. I lately 
faw four perfons who had been fuffbeated by fleep- 
ing in an apartment where a fmall fire of coal had 
been left burning. 



'O' 



The vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, beer, 
or other liquors, in the flate of fermentation, con- 
tains fomething poifonous, which kills in the fame 
manner as the vapour of coal. Hence there is al- 
ways danger in going into cellars where a large quan- 
tity of thefe liquors is in a ftate of fermentation, efpe- 
cialiy if they have been clofe fhut up for fome time. 
There have been many instances of perfons ftruck 
dead on entering fuch places and of others who have 
with difficulty efcaped. 

When fubterraneous caves thftt have been very 
long fhut, are opened, or when deep v. 
X x 3 
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cleaned, which have not been emptied for feveral 
years, the vapours arifing from them produce the 
fame effects as thole mentioned above. For this 
rcafon, no perfon ought to venture into a well, pit, 
cellar, or any place that is damp, and has been long 
fhut up, till the air lias been fufficiently purified, by 
burning gunpowder in it. It is eafy to know, as has 
been obferved in a former part of this work, when 
the air of fuch places is unwholefome, by letting 
down a lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, or 
the like. If thefe continue to burn, people may 
fafely venture in •, but where they are fuddcnly ex- 
tinguished, no one ought to enter till the air has been 
firft purified by fire. 

The offenfive {link of lamps and of candles, 
efpecially when their flames are extinguished, operate 
like other vapours, though with lefs violence, and 
lefs fuddenly. There have however, been inftances 
of people killed by the fumes of lamps which had 
been extinguished in a clofe chamber, and perfons 
of weak delicate breafts generally find themfelves 
quickly opprefTed in apartments illuminated with 
many candles. 

Such as are fenfible of their danger in thefe fitua- 
tions, and retreat feafonably from it, are generally 
relieved as foon as they get into the open air, or, if 
they have any remaining uneafinefs, a little water and 
vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, affords them relief. 
But when they are (o fer poifoned, as to nave loft 
their feeling and understanding, the following means 
imift be ufed for their recovery : 

The patient mould be expofed to a very pure, 

fresh, and open air-, and volatile (aits, or other fti- 

/ mulating 
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mulating fubftances, held to his nofe. He mould 
next be bled in the arm, or if that does not fucceed, 
in the neck. His legs ought to be put into warraw- 
water, and well rubbed. As foon as he can fwaliov, 
fome lemonade, or water and vinegar, with the ad- 
dition of a little nitre, may be given him. 

Nor are fharp clyflers by any means to be neglect- 
ed ; thefc may be made, by adding to the common 
clyfter, fyrup of buckthorn and tincture of fenna, of 
each two ounces ; or, in their ftcad, half an ounce 
of Venice turpentine diflblved in the yolk of am 
egg. Should thefe things not be at hand, two or 
three large fpoonfuls of common fait may be put 
into the clyfter. The fame means, if nece/Tary, 
which were recommended in the former part of this 
chapter, may be ufed to reftore the circulation, 
warmth, &c. 

Mr. Tossach, furgcon at Alloa, relates the cafe 
-of a man fuffocated by the fteam of burning coal, 
whom he recovered by blowing his breath into the 
patient's mouth, bleeding him in the arm, and caufing 
him to be well rubbed and to (Ted about. And Di% 
Frewen, of Suflex, mentions the cafe of a young man 
who was ftupified by the fmoke of fea-coal, but was 
recovered by being plunged into cold water, and 
afterwards laid in a warm bed. 

The practice of plunging perfons fuffocated by 
noxious vapours in cold water, would feem to be 
fupported by the common experiment of fuffocating 
oo^s in x\\t grotto del cam, and afterwards recovering 
them, by throwing them into the neighbouring 
lake. * 
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When cold is extremely fevere, and a perfon is 
expafed to it for a long time, it proves mortal, in 
confequence of its (topping the circulation in the 
extremities, and forcing too great a proportion of 
blood towards the brain ; fo that the patient dies of 
a kind of appopiexy j preceded by great fleepinefs. 
The traveller, in this fituation, who finds himfelf be- 
gin to grow drowfy, mould redouble his efforts to 
extricate himfelf from the imminent danger he is ex- 
pofed to. This deep, which he might confider as 
ibme alleviation of his fufferings, would, if indulged, 
prove his laft. 

Such violent effecls of cold are happily not very 
common in this country ; it frequently happens, 
however, that the hands or feet of travellers are fo 
benumbed or frozen, as to be in danger of a morti- 
fication, if proper means are not ufed to prevent it. 
The chief danger in this fituation arifes from the 
ludden application of heat. It is very common, 
when the hands or feet are pinched with cold, to 
bold them to the fire •, yet reafon and obfervation 
fhew that this is a moft dangerous and imprudent 
practice. 

Every peafant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, or 
roots of any kind, be brought near the fire, or put 
into warm water, they will be deftroyed, by rotten- 
nefs, or a kind of mortification ; and that the only 
way to recover them, is to immerfe them for fo.ue 
time in very cold water. The fame obfervation holds 
1 regard to animals in this condition. 

\Vhen 
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When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed 
with cold, they ought either to be immerfed in cold 
water, or rubbed with fnow, till they recover their 
natir al warmth and fenfibility : after which the per- 
fon may be removed into an apartment a little 
warmer, and may drink fome cups of tea, or an 
infufion of elder flowers fweetened with honey. 
Every pcrfpn muft have obferved, when his hands 
were even but {lightly affected with cold, that the 
befl: way to warm them was by warning them in cold 
water, and continuing to rub them well for fome 
time. 

When a perfon has been fo long expo fed to the 
cold, that all appearances of life are gone, it will be 
necefTary to rub him all over with fnow or cold wa- 
ter •, or, what will anfwer better, if it can be obtained, 
to immerfe him in a bath of the very coldeft water. 
There is the greateft encouragement to perfift in the 
ufe of thefe means, as we are a Mured that perfons who 
had remained in the fnow, or had been expofed to the 
freezing air during five or fix fuc.ceffive days, and who 
had difcovered no marks of life for feveral hours, have 
neverthelefs been revived. 

I have always thought, that the whitloes, kibes, 
chilblains, and other inflammations of the extremi- 
ties, which are fo common among the peafants in the 
cold feafon, were chiefly occafioned by their fudden 
tran/itions from cold to heat. After they have been 
expofed to an extreme degree of cold, they imme- 
diately apply their hands and feet to the fire, or, if 
they have occafion, plunge them into warm water, 
fcy which means, if a mortification does not happen, 

an 
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an inflammation feldom fails to enfue. Mod of the 
ill confequences from this quarter might be eafily 
avoided, by only obferving the precautions mentioned 
above. 



EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT. 

The effects of extreme heat, though not fo com- 
mon in this country, are no lefs fatal, and much more 
fudden than thofe of cold. In hot countries people 
frequently drop down dead in the ftreets, exhaufted 
with heat and fatigue. In this cafe, if any warm 
cordial can be poured into the mouth it ou^ht to be 
done. If this cannot be effected, they may Rethrown 
tip in form of a clyfter. Volatile fpirits, and other 
things of a ftimulating nature, may be applied to the 
ikin, which mould be well rubbed with coarfe cloths, 
whipped with nettles, or other ftimulating things. 
Some of the ancient phyficians are faid to have re- 
ftored to life, perfons apparently dead, by beating them 
with rods. 



CHAP. LIV. 

OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER CASES 

WHICH REQUIRE IMMEDIATE 

ASSISTANCE. 

STRONG and healthy perfons, who abound with 
blood, are often feized with fudden fainting fits, 
after violent exercife, drinking freely of warm or 

ftrong 
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ftrong liquors, expofure to great heat, intenfe applica- 
tion to finely, or the like. 

I* fuch cafes the patient mould be made to fmell 
to fome vinegar. His temples, forehead, and wrifts 
ought at the fame time to be bathed with vinegar mix- 
ed with an equal quantity of warm water ; and two or 
three fpoonfds of vinegar, with four or five times as 
much water, may, if he can fwallovv, be poured into his 
mouth. 

If the fainting proves obftinate, or degenerates 
into a fyncope, that is, an abolition of feeling and 
undemanding, the patient- muft be bled. After the 
bleeding, a dyfter will be proper, and then he 
mould be kept eafy and quiet, only giving him 
every half hour a cup or two of an infufion of any 
mild vegetable, with the addition of a little fugar and 
vinegar. 

When fwoonings, which arife from this caule, 
occur frequently in the fame perfon, he mould, in 
order to efcape them, confine himfelf to a light diet, 
confifting chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vege- 
tables. His drink ought to be water, or fmall beer, 
and he mould fleep but moderately, and take much 
exercife. 

But fainting fits proceed much oftener from a 
defed, than an excefs of blood. Hence they are very 
ready to happen after great evacuations of any kind, 
obftinate watching, want of appetite, or fuch like. In 
thefe analmoft directly oppefite courfe to that menti- 
oned above muft be purfued. 

The patient fhould be laid in bed, with his head 
low, and being covered, fhould have his legs, thighs, 

arms, 
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arms, and his whole body rubbed flrongly with hot 
flannels. Hungary water, volatile falts, or ftrong 
fmelling herbs, as rue, mint, or rofemary, may be 
held to his nofe. His mouth may be wet with a 
little rum or brandy ; and, if he can fwallow, fome 
hot wine, mixed with fugar and cinnamon, which 
is an excellent cordial, mav be poured into his 
mouth. A comprefs of flannel" dipt in hot wine or 
brandy murr. be applied to the pit of his ftomach, and 
warm bricks, or bottles filled with hot water, laid to 
the feet. 

As foon as the patient is recovered a little, he mould 
take fome ftrcng foup or broth, or a little bread or 
bifcuit foaked in hot-fpiced wine. To prevent the 
return of the fits, he ought to take often, but in 
fmall quantities, fome light yet ftrengthening nourifh- 
ment, as panado made with foup inftead of water, 
new laid eggs lightly poached, chocolate, light roaft 
meats, jellies, and fuch like. 

Those fainting fits, which are the effect of 
bleeding, or of the violent operation of purges, 
belong to this clafs. Such as happen after artificial 
bleeding are feldom dangerous, generally terminat- 
ing as foon as the patient is laid upon the bed •, in- 
deed perfons fubjecT; to this kind mould always be 
bled lying, in order to prevent it. Should the faint- 
ing, however, continue longer than ufual, volatile 
fpirits may be held to the nofe, and rubbed on the 
temples, &c. 

When fainting is the efTecT: of too drong or acrid 
purges or vomits, the patient muft be treated in all 
refne&s as if he had taken poifon. He mould be 

made 
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made to drink plentifully of milk, warm water, and 
oil, barley-water, or fuch like ; emollient clyfters wilt 
likewife be proper, and the patient's ftrength mould af- 
terwards be recruited, by giving him generous cordials, 
and anodyne medicines. 

Faintings are often occasioned by indigeftion. 
This may either proceed from the quantity or quality 
of the food. When the former of thefe is the caufe, 
the cure will be beft performed by vomiting, which 
may be promoted by cauMng the patient to drink a 
weak infufion of camomile flowers, carduus benediclus, 
or the like. When the diforder proceeds from the 
nature of the food, the patient, as in the cafe of 
weaknefs, muft be revived by ftrong fraells, &c. 
after which he mould be made to fwallow a large 
quantity of light warm fluid, which may -ferve 
to drown, as it were, the offending matter, to 
foften its acrimony, and either to effect a difcharge 
of it by vomiting, or force it down into the in- 
terlines. 

Even difagreeable fmells will fometimes occafiota 
fwoonings, efpecially in people of weak nerves. 
When this happens, the patient fliould be carried 
into the open air, have ftimulating things held to his 
nofe, and thole fubftances which are difagreeable to 
him ought immediately to be removed. But wc 
have already taken notice of fwoonings which arife 
from nervous difor iers, and mall therefore fay no more 
upon that head. 

Fainting-fits often happen in the prcgrefs of 
difeafes. In the beginning of put! id difcafes, they 
generally denote an opprefTion at ftomach, or a mafr. 
of corrupted humours, and they ceafe after evacua- 
tions 
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tions either by vomit or ftool. When they occur at 
tile beginning of malignant fevers, they indicate 
great danger. In each of thefe cafes, vinegar ufed 
both externally and internally is the beft remedy dur- 
ing the paroxyfm, and plenty of lemon-juice and 
water after it. Swoonings which happen in difeafes 
accompanied with great evacuations, mud be treated 
like thofe which are owing to weaknefs, and the eva- 
cuations ought to be reftrained. When they happen 
towards the end of a violent fit of an intermitting 
fever, or at that of each exacerbation of a continual 
fever, the patient muft be fupported by fmall draughts 
of wine and water. 

Delicate and hyfteric women are very liable to 
fwooning or fainting fits after delivery. Thefe might 
be often prevented by generous cordials, and the 
admiffion of frefh air. When they are occafioned by 
exceflive flooding, it ought by all means to be re- 
strained. They arf generally the effed of mere weak- 
nefs or exhauftion. Dr. Engleman relates the cafe 
of a woman" in childbed, who, after being hap- 
" pily delivered, fuddenly fainted, and lay upwards 
" of a quarter of an hour apparently dead. A phy- 
" fician was fent for •, her own maid, in the mean 
" while, being out of patience at his delay, attempt- 
" ed to afiift her herfelf, and extending herfelf upon 
" her miftrefs, applied her mouth to her*s, blew in a* 
•< much breath as me poflibly could, and in a very 
" fhort time the exhaufted woman awaked as out of a 
" profound deep ; when proper things being given 
f« her, fhe foon recovered. 

«• The maid being aflced how {he came to think 
«« of this expedient, faid fhe had feen it pra&ifed at 

" Altenburgh, 
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" Altenburgh, by midwives, upon children with the 
happieft efTed." 

We mention this cafe chiefly that other midwives 
may be induced to follow fo laudable an example. 
Many children are born without any figns of life, 
and others expire foon after the birth, who might, 
without all doubt, by proper care, be reftored, to 
life. 

From whatever caufe fainting fits proceed, frefli 
air is always of the greateft importance to the patient. 
By not attending to this circumftance, people often 
kill their friends while they are endeavouring to fave 
them. Alarmed at the patient's fituation, they call 
in a crowd of people to his affiftance, or perhaps to 
witnefs his exit, whofe breathing exhaufts the air, and 
increases the danger. There is not the leaft doubt 
but this pradice, which is very common among the 
lower fort of people, often proves fatal, efpecially to 
the delicate, and fuch perfons as fall into fainting fits 
from mere exhauftion, or the violence of fome difeafe. 
No more perfons ought ever to be admitted into the 
room where a patient lies in a fwoon than are abfolutc- 
\y neceflary for his affiflance, and the windows of the 
apartment mould always be opened, at lead as hx as 
to admit a ftream of frefh air. 

Persons fubjed to frequent fwoonings, or fainting 
fits, mould neglecl no means to remove the caufe of 
them, as their confequences are always injurious to 
the conftitution. Every fainting fit leaves the perfon 
in dejedion and weaknefs •, the fecretions are thereby 
fufpended, the humours difpofed to ftagnation, coa- 
gulations and obflrudions are formed, and, if the 
motion of the blood be totally intercepted, or very 
*S considerably 
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considerably checked, pcljpufes are fometimes formed 
in the heart or larger vefiels. The only kind of 
fwoonings not to be dreaded are thofe which fometimes 
mark the crifis in fevers ; yet even thtfe ought, as 
foon as ^oflible, to be removed. 



6f intoxication. 

The effects of intoxication are often fatal. No 
kind of poifon kills more certainly than an over- 
dofe of ardent fpirits. Sometimes by deftroying the 
nervous energy, they put an end to life at once j but 
< in general their efFecls are more flow, and in many 

refpects fimilar to thofe of opium. Other kinds of 
intoxicating liquors may prove fatal when taken to 
excefs, as well as ardent fpirits ; but they may 
generally be difeharped by vomiting, which ought 
always to be excited when the flornach is overcharged 
with liquor. 

More of thofe unhappy perfons, who die intoxi- 
cated, lofe their lives from an inability to conduct, 
themfelves, than from the deftruclive quality of the 
liquor. Unable to walk, they tumble down, and 
lie in fome awkward pofture, which obftructs the 
circulation or breathing, and often continue in this 
fituation till they die. No drunk perfon mould be 
left by himfelf, till his clothes have been Joofned, 
and his body laid in fuch a pofture as is rnoft favour- 
able for continuing the vital motions, difcharging the 
contents of the ftomach, &c. The beft pofture for 
difcharging the contents of the ftomach is to lay the 
perfon upon his belly •, when afleep he may be laid 
on his fide, with his head a little raifed, and particu- 
Ji lar 
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lar care mud: be taken that his neck be no way bent* 
twifted, or have any thing too tight about it. 

The exceflive degree of thirffc occafioned by drink- 
ing ftrong liquors, often induces people to quench 
it by taking what is hurtful. I have known fatal 
confequences even from drinkirfg freely of milk after 
a debauch of wine or four punchy thefe acid liquors, 
together with the heat of the ftomach, having coagu- 
lated the milk in fuch a manner that it could never be 
digefted. The fafeft drink after a debauch is water 
with a toaft, tea, infufions of balm, fage, barley- 
water, and fuch like. If the perfon wants to vomit, 
he may drink a weak infufion of camomile flowers, 
or lukewarm water and oil ; but in this condition vo- 
miting may generally be excited by only tickling the 
throat with the finger or a feather. 

Instead of giving a detail of all the different 
fymptoms of intoxication which indicate danger, and 
propofing a general plan of treatment for perfons in 
this fituation, I mall briefly relate the hiftory of a 
cafe, which lately fell under my own obfervation, 
wherein moft of thofe fymptoms ufually reckoned 
dangerous concurred, and where the treatment was 
fuccefsful. 

A young man, about fifteen years of a^e, had, 
for a hire, drank ten glafies of ftrong brandy. He 
foon after fell fail: afleep, and continued in that fitu- 
ation for near twelve hours, till at length his uneafy 
manner of breathing, the coldnefs of the extremities, 
and other threatening fymptoms, alarmed his friends 
and made them fend for me. I found him ftill deep- 
ing, his countenance ghaftly, and his {kin covered 
with a cold clammy fweat. Almoft the only figns of 

Y y lifo 
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life remaining, -were, a deep laborious breathing, and a 
con vulfivc motion or agitation of his bowels. 

I tried to route him, but m vain, by pinching, 
fhakiug, applying volatile fpirits, and other ftimu- 
lating things to his nofe, fee. A few ounces of 
blood were likewife let from his arm, and a mixture 
of vinegar and water was poured into his mouth ; but 
as he could not fwallow, very little of this got into 
the (tomach. None of thefe things having the leaft 
effect, and the danger feeming to inereafe, I ordered 
his legs to be put into warm "water, -and a {harp clyf- 
ter to be immediately adnriniftered. This gave htm 
t ftool, and was the rlrft thing that relieved him. It 
v/as afterwards repeated with the fame happy effect, 
and feemed to be the chief caufc of his recovery. 
He then began to mew fome figns of life, took drink 
when it was offered him, and came gradually to his 
fenfes. He continued, however, for feveral days 
weak and feverifh, and complained much of a fore- 
nefs in his bowels, which gradually went off, by 
means of a (lender diet, and cool mucilaginous li- 
• quors. 

This young man would probably have been fuf- 
fered to die, without any afliftance being called, had 
not a neighbour, a few days before, who had been ad- 
vifed to drink a bottle of fpirits to cure him of an ague, 
expired under very fimilar circum fiances. 

OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING. 

These may fometimes proceed from an infraction 
©f the lungs, produced by vifcid clammy humours, 
or a fpafmodic affection of the nerves of that organ. 

Perfons 
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Perfons who feed grofsly, and abound in rich blood 
are very liable to fuffocating fits from the former of 
thefe caufes. Such ought, as foon as they are attack- 
ed, to be bled, to receive an emollient clyfter, and to 
take frequently a cup of diluting liquor with a little 
nitre in it. They fhould likewife receive the fteams of 
hot vinegar into their lungs by breathing. 

Nervous and afthmatic perfons are moM: fubjecl to 
fpafmodic affections of the lungs. In this cafe the pa- 
tient's legs mould be immerfed in warm water, and the 
fteams of vinegar ap died as above. Warm diluting 
liquors mould likewife be drank ; to a cup of which a 
tea-fpoonful of the Paregoric elixir may occasionally 
be added. Burnt paper, feathers, or leather, may be 
held to the patient's nofe, and frefh air mould be freely 
admitted to him. 

Infants are often fuffbcated by the carelefnefs or 
inattention of their nurfes *. An infant when in bed 
fhould always be laid fo, that it cannot tumble down 
with its head under the bed-clothes •, and when in a 
cradle, its face ought never to be covered. A fmall 
degree of attention to thefe two fimple rules would 
lave the lives of many infants, and prevent others from 
teeing rendered weak and fickly all their days by the 
injuries done to their lungs. 

Instead of laying down a plan for the recovery 
•f infants who are fuffocated, or over-laid, as it is 

* Thefe accidents are not always the effcfts of careleffhefs. I 
lave known an infant over-laid by its mother bung leized in the 
Bight with am hyfteric fit. This ought tofcrrvc as acauiiunagaintf 
employing hyfteric woman as nurfes ; and ftiould likewise teach mch 
Women never to lay an infant in the fame bed with theimelvoi, but 
in a fmall adjacent one. 

Y y Z termed 
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termed by their nurfes, I fhall give the hiftory of a 
cafe related by Monfieur Janin, of the Royal College 
of Surgery at Paris, as it was attended with fuccefs, 
and contains almoft every thing that can be done on 
fuch occafions. 

A nurse having had the misfortune to over-lay a 
child, he was called in, and found the infant without 
any figns of life ; no pulfation in the arteries, no 
refpiratior^ the face livid, the eyes open, dull, and 
tarnifhed, the nofe full of fnivel, the mouth gaping, 
in fhort it was almoft cold. Whilft fome linen cloths 
and a parcel of afn-es were warming, he had the boy 
unfwathed, and laid him in a warm bed, and on the 
right fide. He then was rubbed all over with fine 
linen, for fear of fretting his tender and delicate fkin. 
As foon as the afhes had received their due degree of 
heat, Mr. Janin buried him in them, except the face, 
placed him on the fide oppofite to that on which he 
had been at firft laid, and covered him with a blanket. 
He had a bottle of eau de luce in his pocket, which 
he prefented to his nofe from time to time •, and be- 
tween whiles fome puffs of tobacco were blown up 
his noftrils \ to thefe fucceeded the blowing into his 
mouth, and fqueezing tight his nofe. Animal heat 
began thus to be excited gradually j the pulfations 
of the temporal artery were foon felt, the breathing 
became more frequent and free, and the eyes clofed 
and opened alternately. At length the child fetched 
fome cries expreiiive of his want of the breaft, which 
being applied to his mouth, he catched at it with 
avidity, and fucked as if nothing had happened to 
him. Though the pulfations of the arteries were by 
this time very well re-eftablifhed, and it was hot wea- 
ther, 
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ther, yet Mr. Janin thought it advifeablc to leave his 
little patient three quarters of an hour longer under 
theafhes. He was afterwards taken out, cleaned, and 
dreffed as ufual •, to which a gentle fleep fucceeded, 
and he continued perfectly well, 

Mr. Janin mentions likewife an example of a 
young man who had hanged himfelf through defpair, 
to whom he adminiftered help as effectually as in the 
preceding cafe. 

Mr. Glover, furgeon in Doctors Commons, Lon- 
don, relates the cafe of a perfon who was reftored to 
life after twenty- nine minutes hanging, and continued 
in good health for many years after. 

The principal means ufed to reftore this man to 
life were, opening the temporal artery and the exter- 
nal jugular ; rubbing the back, mouth, and neck, 
with a quantity of volatile fpirits and oil •, adminifter- 
ing the tobacco clyfter by means of lighted pipes, 
and ftrong frictions of the legs and arms. This courfe 
had been continued for about four hours, when at* 
incifion was made into the wind-pipe, and air blown 
ftrongly through a canula into the lungs. About twen- 
ty minutes after this, the blood at the artery began to 
run down the face, and a flow pulfe was juft perceptible 
at the wrift. The frictions were continued for fome 
time longer : his pulfe became more frequent, and his 
mouth and nofe being irritated with fpirit of fal ammo- 
niac, he opened his eyes. Warm cordials were then 
adminiftered to him, and in two days he was fo well as 
to be able to walk eight miles. 

These cafes are fufficient to mew what may be done 
for the recovery of thofe unhappy perfons who ftrangle 
themfelves in a fit of defpair. 

y y 3 OF 
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OF PERSONS WHO EMPIRE IN CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

Convulsion fits often confKtute the laft fcene of 
acute or chronic diforders. When this is the cafe, 
there can remain but fmall hopes of the patient's, 
recovery after expiring in a fit. But v^ien a perfon, 
who appears to be in perfect health, is fuddenly 
feized with a convulfion fit, and feems to expire, 
fome attempts ought always to be made to reftore 
him to life. Infants are mod liable to convulfions, 
and are often carried off very fuddenly by one or 
more fits about the time of teething. There arc 
many well-authenticated accounts of infants having 
been reftored to life, after they had to all appearance 
expired in ccnvulfions •, but we mall only relate the 
following inilance mentioned by Dr. Johnfon in his 
pamphlet gu the graft kability- of recovering per Jons vifw 
bly dead ; 

In the parifh of St. Clsmeru^ at Colchefttr^ a child of 
fix months eld, lying upon its mother's lap, having 
had the breaft, was feized with a ftrong convulfion 
£t, which lafted fo long, and ended with fo total a 
privation of motion in the body, lungs, and pulfe* 
that it was deemed abfolutely dead. It was accord- 
ingly ftripped, laid out, the paiTing-bell ordered to 
be tolled, and a coffin to be made j but a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman who ufed to admire the child, 
heari. g of its fudden death, haitened to the houfe, 
and upon examining the child found it not cold, its 
joints limber, and fancied that a glafs fhe held to its 
mouth and ncic was a little damped with the breath -, 

upon 
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upon which me took the child in her lap, fat down 
before the fire, rubbed it, and kept it- in gent-ta 
agitation. In a quarter of an hour fhe felt th© fe 
began to beat faintly •, me then put a little of th« 
mother's milk into its mouth, continued to rub kg 
palms and foles, found the child began to move, and 
the milk was fwal lowed ; and in another quarter of 
an hour me had the fatisfaclion of reftoring to its 
difconfolate mother the babe quite recovered, eager 
to lay hold of the breafr, and able to fuck again. 
The child throve, had no more fits, is. grown up, aacj 
at prefent alive. 

These means, which are certainly in the power oi 
every perfon, were fufficient to reftore to life an in- 
fant to all appearance dead, and who, in all probab- 
ility, but for the ufe of theie fimple endeavours, 
would have remained fo. There are, however, many 
other things which might be done, in cafe the abovf 
Zhou Id not fucceed ; as rubbing the body with flrong 
fpirits, covering it with warm afh.es or fait, blowing 
air into the lungs, throwing up warm ftimulating 
flyfters, or the fmoke of tobacco, into the inteftines, 
%¥? fuch like. 

When children are dead born, or expire fooa 
after the birth, die fame means ought to be ufed for 
their recovery, as if they had expired in circumv 
(lances fimilar to thofe mentioned above. 

These directions may likcwife be extended to 
adults, attention being always paid to the age an4 
other circumftances of the patient. 

The foregoing cafes and obfervations afford fuf- 
ficient proof of the fuccefs which may attend die en- 
Y y 4 deavours 
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deavours of perfons totally ignorant of medicine, in 
affilting thofe who are fuddenly deprived of life by any 
accident or difeafe. Many fads of a fimilar nature 
might be adduced, were it necefTary •, but thefe, it is 
hoped, will befufficient to call up the attention of the 
public, and to excite the humane and benevolent to 
exert their utmoft endeavours for the prefervation of 
their fellow-men. 

'The fociety for the recovery of ' drozvned perfons, in- 
stituted at Amftcrdam in the year 1767, had the Sa- 
tisfaction to find that not fewer than 150 perfons, in 
the fpace of tour years, had been (lived by the means 
pointed out by them, many of whom owed their 
prefervation to peafants and people of no medi- 
cal knowledge. But the means ufed with fo much 
efficacy in recovering drowned perfons are, with 
equal fuccefs, applicable to a number of cafes where 
the powers of life feem in reality to be only fuf- 
pended, and to remain capable of renewing all their 
functions, on being put into motion again. It is 
Shocking to reflecl, that for want of this confideration 
many perfons have been committed to the grave, in 
whom the principles of life might have been r£ 
vived. 

The cafes wherein fuch endeavours are moft 
likely to be attended with fuccefs, are all thofe 
called fudden deaths from an invifible caufe, as 
apoplexies, hyfterics, faintings, and many other dis- 
orders wherein perfons in a moment fink down and 
expire. The various cafualties in which they may 
be tried are, fuffocations, from the fulphureous damps 
of mines, coal-pits, &c. j the unwholefome air of 
long unopened wells or caverns •, the noxious vapours 

arifing 
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arising from fermenting liquors •, the fleams of burn- 
ing charcoal j fulphureous mineral acids ; arfenical 
effluvia, &c. 

The various accidents of drowning, ftranglin?, 
and apparent deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, 
&c. likewife furnifn opportuniti s of trying fuch en- 
deavours. Thofe perha; s who to appearance are 
killed by lightning, or by any violent agitation of the 
paffions, as fear, joy, furprife, and fuch like, might 
alfo be frequently recovered by the ufe of proper 
means, as blowing ftrongly into their lungs, &c. 

The means to be ufed for the recovery of perfons 
fuddenly deprived of life are nearly the fame in all 
cafes j they are practicable by every one who hap- 
pens to be prefent at the accident, and require no 
great expence, and lefs fkill. The great aim is to 
reftore the warmth and vital motions. This may in 
general be attempted by means of heat, frictions, 
bleeding, blowing air into the lungs, adminiftering 
clyfters and generous cordials. Thefe muft be varied 
according to circumftances. Common fenfe, and the 
fituation of the patient, will fuggeft the proper man- 
ner of conducting them. Above all we would re- 
commend perfeverance. People ought never to de- 
fpair on account of difcouraging circumftances -, or 
to leave off their endeavours as long as there is 
the leaft hope of fuccefs. Where much good and 
no hurt can be done, no one ought to grudge his 
labour. 

It were greatly to be wimed, that an inftitution, 
{imilar to that of Amfterdam, was eftabliihed, upon 
a more extenfive plan, in Great Britain •, and that a 
reward was allowed to every one who mould be 

instrumental 
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inftrumental in reftoring to life a perfon fcemingly 
dead*. Men will do much for fame, but {till more 
for money. Should no profit, however, be annexed 
to thofe benevolent offices, the heart-felt pl^afure 
which a good man muft enjoy, on reflecting that he 
has been the happy inftrument of favin^ one of his 
fellow-creatures from an untimely grave, is itfelf a 
fumcient reward. 

* The Author is happy to obferve, that, fince the firft publica-r 
tion of this work, feveral focieties have been instituted in Britain 
with the lame benevolent intention as that of Amlterdam, and 
that their endeavours have proved no lefs fuccefsful. He is like- 
wile happy to obferve, that premiums have been awarded to thofe 
who have been active in their endeavours to reftore to life per- 
fons who had been drowned, or fuddenly deprived of life by any 
accident. How much i9 this fuperior to the fuperftitious inftitu- 
tkm, which allows any man a premium who brings a dead perfon 
cut of the water, fo that he may receive Chriliian burial ; but 
allows nothing to the perfon who brings him out alive, or who 
racevcrs him after he has been, to all appearance, dead. 
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CHAP. LV. 



CAUTIONS CONCERNING COLD 

BATHING, AND DRINKING 

THE MINERAL WATERS. 



AS it is now fafhionable for perfans of ail ranks, 
to plunge into the fea, and drink the mineral 
waters, I was defirous of rendering this work ftill 
more extenfively ufeful, by the addition of fome prac- 
tical remarks on thefe aftive and ufeful medicines. 
Finding it impoflible to bring thefe obfervations within 
fo narrow acompafs as not to fwell the book, already 
too large, into an enormous fize, I refolved to con- 
fine myfelf to a few hints or cautions ; which may be 
of fervice to perfons who bathe, or drink the mine- 
ral waters, without being able to put themielves un* 
der the care of a phyuxian. 

No part of the practice of medicine is of greater 
importance, or merits more the attention of the 
phyfician, as many lives are loft, and numbers 
ruin their health, by cold bathing, and an impru- 
dent ufe of the. mineral waters. On fome future occa- 
sion I may probably refume this fubject, as 1 know 
not any work that contains a fufficicnt number of 
practical obfervations to regulate the patient's con- 
dud in the ufe of thefe active and important medir 
mOMfL 
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We have indeed many books on the mineral wa- 
ters, and fome of them are written with much inge- 
nuity-, but they are chiefly employed in afcertaining 
the contents of the waters by chymical analyfis. 
This, no doubt, has its ufe, but it is by no means of 
fuch importance as fome may imagine. A man may 
know the chymical analyfis of all the articles in the 
materia medica, without being able properly to apply 
any one of them in the cure of difeafes. One page 
of practical observations is worth a whole volume of 
chymical analyfis. But where are fuch obfervations 
to be met with? Few phyficians are in a fituation to 
make them, and fewer ftill are qualified for fuch a tank. 
It can only be accomplifhed by practitioners who 
refide at the fountains, and who, pofTefling minds 
foperior to local prejudices, are capable of diftin- 
guifhinp; difeafes with accuracy, and of forming a 
found judgment refpecting the genuine effects of me- 
dicines. 

Without a proper difcrimination with regard to 
the difeafe and the conftitution of the patient, the 
moft powerful medicine is more likely to do harm 
than good. Every one knows that the fame phyfi- 
cian who, by cold bathing, cured Auguftus, by 
an imprudent ufe of the fame medicine killed his heir. 
This induced the Roman fenate to make laws for re- 
gulating the baths, and preventing the numerous evils 
which arofe from an imprudent and promifcuous ufe 
of thofe elegant and fafhionable pieces of luxury. 
But as no fuch laws exift in this country, every one 
does that which is right in his own eyes> and of courfe 

many muflr do wrong. 

; ° People 
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People are apt to imagine that the (imple element 
of water can do no hurt, and that thev may plunge 
into it at any time with impunity. In this, however, 
they are much miftaken. I have known apoplexies 
occafioned by going into the cold bath, fevers 
excited by ftayiug too long in it, and other mala- 
dies fo much aggravated by its continued ufe, that 
they could never be wholly eradicated. Nor are 
examples wanting, either in ancient or modern times, 
of the baneful confequences which have arKen alfo 
from an injudicious application of the warm bath j 
but as warm baths are not fo common , in this 
country, and are feldom ufed but under the direc- 
tion of a phyfician, I fhall not enlarge on that part of 
the fubjecl:. 

Immersion in cold water is a cuftom which lays 
claim to the moft remote antiquity : indeed it 
muft have been coeval with man himfelf. The 

nece/Iity of water for the purpofes o£ cleanlinefs, 
and the pleafure arifing from its application to the 
body in hot countries, muft very early have re- 
commended it to the human fpecies. Even the 
example of other animals was fufncient to give the 
hint to man. By inftinct many of them are led to 
apply cold water in this manner ; and fome, when 
deprived of its ufe, have been known to languim, 
and even to die. But whether the , ra^ice of cold 
bathing arofe from neceftity, reafoning, or imita- 
tion, is an inquiry of no importance : our bufinefs 
is to point out the advantages which may be derived 
from it, and to gaurd people againft an improper ufe 
of it, 

Th* 
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The cold bath recommends itfelf in a variety 
of cafes ; and is peculiarly benificial to the in- 
habitants of populous cities-, who indulge in idle- 
nefs, and lead fcdentary lives. In perfons of this 
defcription the action of the folids is always too 
weak, which induces a languid circulation, a crude 
indigefted mafs of humours, and obftruclions in 
the capillary veffels and glandular fyftem. Cold 
water, from its gravity as well as its tonic power, 
is well calculated either to obviate or remove thefe 
fymptoms. It accelerates the motion of the blood, 
promotes the different fecretions, and gives perma- 
nent vigour to the folids. But all thefe important 
purpofes will be more efientially anfwered by the 
application of fait water. This ought not only to 
be preferred on account of its fuperior gravity, but 
likewife for its greater power of ftimutating the ikin, 
which promotes the perfpiration, and prevents the 
patient from catching cold. 

It is neceflary, however, to obferve, that cold 
bathing is more likely to prevent, than to remove 
obftru&ions of the glandular or lymphatic fyftem. 
Indeed, when thefe have arrived at a certain pitch, 
they are not to be removed by any means. In this 
cafe the cold bath will only aggravate the fymp- 
toms, and hurry the unhappy patient into an un- 
timely grave. It is then ■ re of the utmoft im- 
portance, previous to the patient's entering upon 
the ufe of the cold bath, to determine whether 
or not he labours under any obftinatc obftruction* 
»{ the lungs or other vifcera; and where this 
15 is 
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is the cafe, cold bathing ought ftrictly to be pro- 
hibited*. 

In what is called a plethoric flate, or too great 
a fulnefs of the body, it is likewife dangerous to 
irfe the cold bath, without due preparation. In 
thr, cafe there is great danger of burfting a blood- 
vefTcl, or occasioning an inflammation of the brain, 
or fome of the vifcer.t. This precaution is the more 
necefTary to citizens, as mod of them live full, and 
are of a grofs habit. Yet what is very remark- 
able, thefe people refort in crouds every feafon to 
the fea-fide, and plunge in the water without the 
lead: confederation. No doubt they often efcapc 
with impunity, but does thh give a fan&ion to the 
practice? Pcrfons of this defcriptron ought by no 
means to bathe, unlefs the body has been previously 
prepared by fuitabie evacuations. 

Another clafs of patients, wlio frand peculiarly 
in need of the bracing qualities of cold water, is 
the nervous. This includes a great number of th* 
male, and armoft all the female inhabitants of great 
cities. Yet even thofe pcrfons ought to be cautious 

* The late celebrated Dr. Smollet has indeed fa-id, that if he 
were perfuaded he had an ulcer in the lungs, he would jump 
into the cold bath : but here the Doctor evidently foe we moie 
Courage than discretion j and that he was more a man of wit 
tlian a phyfician. every one will allow. A nervous tfthma, of 
an atrophy, maybe miftalcen for a pulmonary confumption,; 
yet in the two former, the cold bath proves often beneficial* 
though I never knew it fo in the latter, indeed all the phthi- 
4eal patients I ever (aw, who had tried the cold bath, were evi- 
dently hart by it. 
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in ufing the cold bath. Nervous people have often 
weak bowels, and may, as well as others, be fulject 
to congeitions and obttructions of the vifcera ; and 
in this cafe they will not be able to bear the effects of 
the cold water. For them, therefore, and indeed for 
all delicate people, the belt plan would be to accuf- 
tom themfelvesto it by the raoft pleafing and gentle 
d rees. They ought to begin with the temperate 
bath, and gradually ufe it cooler, till at length the 
.coldefl proves quite agreeable. Nature revolts 
againft all great tranlitions ; and thofe who do vio- 
lence to her dictates, have often caufe to repent of 
their temerity 

Wherever cold bathing is practifed, there ought 
likewife to be tepid baths for the purpofe mentioned 
above. Indeed it is the practice of fome countries 
to throw cold water over the patient as foon as he 
comes out of the warm bath ; but though this may 
not injure a Ruffian peafant, we dare not recommend 
it to the inhabitants of this country. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans, we are told, when covered 
with fweat and dud, ufed to plunge into rivers, 
without receiving the fmalleft injury. Though 
they might often efcape danger from this impru- 
dent conduct, yet it was certainly contrary to found 
reafon. 1 have known many robuft men throw 
away their lives by fuch an attempt. We would 
not however advife patients to go into the cold 
water when the body is chilly ; as much exercife, 
at leaft, ought to be taken, as may excite a gentle 
glow all over the body, but by no means fo as to 
overheat it. 

ir To 
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j To young people, and particularly to children, 
cold bathing is of the leaft importance. Their lax 
fibres render its tonic powers peculiarly proper. 
It promotes their growth, increafes their ftrength** 
and prevents a variety of difeafes incident to chil- 
hood. Were infants early accuftomed to the cold 
bath, it would feldom difagre^ with them ; and we 
mould fee fewer inftances of the fcrofula, rickets, 
and other difeafes, which prove fatal to many, and 
make others miferable for life. Sometimes in- 
deed, thefe diforders render infants incapable of 
bearing the mock of cold water ; but this is owing 
to their not having been early and regularly ac- 
cuftomed to it. It is however neceffary here to 
caution young men againft too frequent bathing •, as 
I have known many fatal confequences refult from 
the daily practice of plunging into rivers and continu- 
ing there too long. 

The moft: proper time of the day for ufing the 
cold bath is no doubt the morning, or at leaft before 
dinner •, and the beft mode, that of quick immerfion. 
As cold bathing has a conftant tendency to propel 
the blood and other humours towards the head, it 
ought to be a rule always to wet that part as foon as 
poflible. By due attention to this circumftance, there 

* The celebrated Galen fays, that immerfion in cold water ia 
fit only for the young of lions and bears : and recommends war.n 
bathing, as conducive to the growth and flrength of infants. 
How egregioufly do the greatelt men err whenever they lofe fight 
of fa&s, and fubftitute reafoningin phyfic in place of observation 
and experience ! 
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breafon to. believe, thatviolent head-achs, and other 
complaints, which frequently proceed from cold bath- 
ing, mi^hc be often prevented. 

The cold bath, when too long continued in, not 
only occasions an exceilive flux of humours towards 
the head, but chills the blood, cramps the mufcles, 
relaxes, the nerves, and wholly defeats the intention 
of bathing. Hence, by not adverting to this cir- 
eum trance, expert fwimraers are often injured, and 
fometimes even lofe their lives. All the beneficial 
purpofes of cold bathing are anfwered by one fingle 
immerfion ♦, and the patient ought to be rubbed dry 
the moment he comes out of the water, and mould 
continue to take exexcife for. fome time after. 

When cold bathing occafions chilnefs, lofs of ap- 
petite, liftieflhefs, pain of the bread or bowels, a pro- 
ftration of hrength, or violent head-achs, it ought to 
be difcontinued. 

Though thefe hints arc by no means intended to 
point out all the cafes where cold bathing may be. 
hurtful j nor to illuftrate its extenuve. utility as. a- me- 
dicine i yet it. is. hoped, they may ferve to gua/d peo- 
ple againfl. feme of thqfe errors into which from mere 
inattention they are apt to fall •, and thereby not only 
endanger. their own lives, but bring an excellent me- 
dicine into difrepute. 

Of. drinking . the c Afyiexpl Heaters. 

The internal ufe of water, as a medicine, is no lefs 
an objed of the phyfician's attention than the exter- 
nal, i^ure elementary water is indeed the moft inof- 

fenfive 
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fenfive of all liquors, and conftitutes a principal part 
ofthe food of every animal. But this element is 
often impregnated with fubftances of a verv active 
and penetrating nature; and of fuch an infiduous qua- 
lity, that, while they promote certain fecretions, and 
even alleviate fome difagreeable fymptoms, the/ 
weaken the powers of life, undermine the conftitu- 
tion, and lay the foundation of worfe difeafes than 
thofe which they were employed to remove. Of this 
every practitioner mull have {een inftances ; and phy- 
ficians of eminence have more than once declared that 
they have known more difeafes occasioned than re- 
moved by the ufe of mineral waters. This, doubt- 
lefs, has proceeded from the abufe of thefe powerful 
medicines, which evinces the neceflity of ufing them 
with caution. 

By examining the contents of the mineral wa- 
ters which are mod ufed in this country, we fh ill 
be enabled to form an idea of the danger which 
may arife from an improper application of them 
either externally or internally, though it is to the 
latter of thefe that the prefent obfervations are chiefly- 
confined. 

The waters mod in ufe for medical purpofes in 
Britain, are thofe impregnated with falts, iulphur, 
iron, and mephitic air, either feparately, or varioufly 
combined. Of thefe the molt powerful is the falme 
fulphureous water of Harrowgate, of which I have 
had more occafion to obferve the pernicious confe- 
quences, when improperly ufed, than of any other. 
To this therefore the following remarks will more 
immediately relate, though they will be found appli- 
Z z 2 cable 
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cable to all the purging waters in the kingdom which 
are iirong enou-h to merit attention. * 

The errors which fo often defeat the intention of 
drinking the purgative mineral waters, and which fo 
frequently prove injurious to the patient, proceed 
from the manner of ufing them, the quantity taken, 
the regimen purfued, or ufing them in cafes wh re 
they are not proper. 

A very hurtful prejudice {till prevails in this 
country, that all difeafes muft be cured by medi- 
cines taken into the ftomach, and that the more 
violently thefe medicines operate, they are the more 
likely to have the defi red effect. This opinion has 
proved fatal to thoufands ; and will in all praba- 
bility, deftroy many more before it can be wholly 
eradicated. Purging is often ufeful in acute dif- 
eafes, and in chronical cafes may pave the way for 
the operation of other medicines •, but it will feldom 
perform a cure ; and by exhaufling the ftrength of 
the patient, will often leave him in a worfe condition 
than it found him. That this is frequently the cafe 
with regard to the more a&ive mineral waters, 

* The greateft clafs of mineral waters in this country is the 
Chalybeate. In many parts of Britain theie are :o be found in 
almolt every field ; bat thofe chiefly in ufe, for medical purpofes, 
jtre the purging chalybeates, as the waters of Scarborough, 
Cheltenham, Thorp Arch, Nevil Holt, &c. Oftbole which do 
not purge, the waters of Tunbridge ftandin the higheft repute. 
The i'aline purging waters, as thofe of Adlon, Epfom, Kil- 
burn, &c. arealfoin very general efteem ; but the fountains moll 
frequented by the fick in this country are thofe to which the 
minerals impart a certain degree of heat, as Bath, Briftol, 
Buxtcn, &c 

every 
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every perfon converfant in thefe matters will readily 
allow. 

Strong ftimulants applied to the ftomach and 
bowels for a length of time, muft tend to weaken 
and deftroy their energy i and what ftimulants are 
more active than fait and fulphur, efpecially when 
thefe fubftances are intimately combined, and carried 
through the fyftem by the penetrating medium of 
water ? Thofe bowels muft be ftrong indeed, which 
can withftand the daily operation of fuch active prin- 
ciples for months together, and not be injured. This ? 
however, is the plan purfued by moft of thofe who 
drink the purging mineral waters, and whofe circum- 
ftances will permit then) to continue long enough at 
thofe fafhionablc places of refort. 

Many people imagine that every thing depends 
on the quantity of water taken, and that the more 
thev cirink they will the fooner get well. This is an 
egregious error j for while the unhappy patient 
thinks he is by this means eradicating his diforder 
he is often, in fa£t, undermining the powers of 
Jife, and ruining his conftitution. Indeed nothing 
can do this lb effectually as weakening the powers 
of di~eftion by the improper a plication of ftrong 
ftimulants. The very efTence of health depends on 
the digeftive organs performing their due functions, 
and the molt tedious maladies are all connected with 
indigeftion. 

Drinking the water in too great quantity, not 
only injures the bowels <tnd occafions indigeftion, but 
generally defeats the intention for which it is taken. 
The difeafes for the cure of which mineral waters 
are chiefly celebrated, are moftly of the chronic kind j 
Z z 3 and 
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and it is well known that fuch difeafes can only be 
cured by the flow operation of alteratives, or fuch 
medicines as atr by inducing a gradual change in the 
4iabit. 'I his requires length of time, and never can 
be effected by medicines which run off by ftool, and 
operate chiefly on the firil paffages. 

Those who wi(h for the cure of any obftinate 
malady from the mineral waters, ought to take 
them in fuch a manner as hardly to produce any 
effecT: whatever on the bowels. With this view a 
half pint glafs may be drank at bed-time*, and the 
fame quantity an hour before breakfaft, dinner, and 
fupper. The dofe, however, muft vary according 
to circumftances. Even the quantity mentioned 
above will purge fome perfons, while others will 
drink twice as much without being in the leaft moved 
by it. Its operation on the bowels is the only ftand- 
ard for ufing the water as an alterative. No more 
ought to be taken than barely to move the body ; 
nor is it always necefTary to carry it this length, 
provided the water goes off by the other emuncto- 
ries, and does not occafion a chilnefs, or flatulency 
in the ftomach or bowels. When the water is in- 
tended to purge, the quantity mentioned above may 
be all taken before breakfaft. 

* When I fpeak of drinking a glafs of the water over-night, 
I mull beg leave to caution thofe who follow this plan againft eat- 
ing heavy Cuppers. The late Dr. Daultry of York, who was 
the fii It that brought the Harrowgate-vvaters into repute, ufed 
to advife his patients to drink a glafs before they went to bed ; 
the confequence of which was, that having eat a flefh fupper, and 
the water operating in the night, they were often tormented with 
gripes, and obliged to call for medical affiftar.ee. 

I WOULD 
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I would not only caution patients who drink the 
purging mineral waters over night, to avoid heavy 
flippers, but alfo from eating heavy meals at any time. 
The itimulus of water, impregnated with falts, feems 
to create a fatfe appetite. I have feen a delicate 
perfon, after drinking the Harrowgate waters of a 
morning, eat a breakfaft fufficient to have ferved 
two ploughmen, devour a plentiful dinner of flefH 
and filh, and, to crown all, eat fuch a fupper as 
might have fatisfied a hungry porter. All this 
indeed the ftomach feemed to crave, but this crav- 
ing had better remain not quite fatisfied, than that 
the ftomach mould be loaded with what exceeds its 
powers. To ftarve patients was never my plan, but 
I am clearly of opinion, that, in the ufe of all thd 
purging mineral waters, a light and rather diluting 
diet is the moft proper •, and that no perfon, during 
fuch a courfe, ought to eat to the full extent to what 
his appetite craves. 

To promote the operation of mineral waters, 
and to carry them through the lyftem, exercife 
is indifpenfably necefTary. This may be taken in 
any manner that is moft agreeable to the patient, but 
he ought never to carry it to excefa. The beft kinds 
of exercife are thofe connected with amufemen't. 
Every thing that tends to exhilarate the fpirits, not 
only promotes the operation of the Waters, but acts 
as a medicine. All who refort to the mineral waters 
ought therefore to leave every care behind, to mix 
with the company, and to make themfelves as cheer- 
ful and happy as pofliblc. From this conduct, aftiftv 
ed by the free and wholefome air of thofe famion- 
Z z 4 able 
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able places of refort, and alfo the regular and early 
Jiours which are ufually kept, the patient often re- 
ceives more benefit than from ufing the waters. 

But the greateft errors in drinking the purging 
mineral waters arife from their being ufed in cafes 
where they are absolutely improper, and adverfe to 
the nature of the difeafe. When people hear of a 
"wonderful cure having been performed by fome mine- 
ral water, they immediately conclude that it will cure 
every thing, and accordingly fwallow it down, when 
they might as well take poilon- Patients ought to be 
well informed, before they begin to drink the more 
aclive kinds of mineral waters, of the propriety of the 
courfe, and mould never perfift in ufing them when 
they are found to aggravate the diforder. 

In all cafes where purging is indicated, the faline 
mineral waters will be found to fulfil this intention bet- 
ter than any other medicine. Their operation, if 
taken in proper quantity, is generally mild; and they 
are neither found to irritate the nerves, nor debilitate 
the patient fo much as the other purgatives. 

As a purgative, thefe waters are chiefly recom- 
mended in difeafes of the firft paflfages, accompanied 
with, or proceeding from, inactivity of the ftomach 
and bowels, acidity, indigeftion, vitiated bile, worms, 
putrid fordes, the piles, and jaundice. In mod cafes 
of this kind, they are the belt medicines that can be 
adminiftered. But when ufed with this view, it is Ef- 
ficient to take them twice, or at moft three times a 
week, fo as to moye the body three or four times •, 
and it will be proper to continue this courfe for fome 
weeks. But 
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But the operation of the more active mineral wa- 
ters is not confined to the bowels. They often pro- 
mote the difcharge of urine, and not unfrequently 
jncreafe the perfpiration. This mews that they are 
capable of penetrating into every part of the body, 
and of ftimulating the whole fyftem. Hence arifes 
their efficacy in removing the moft obftinate of all 
diforders, objlruftions of the glandular and lymphatic 
fyflem. Under this clafs is comprehended the fcro- 
fulaor King's evil, indotet tumours, obftructions of 
the liver, fpleen, kidnies, and mefenteric glands. 
When thefe great purpofes are to be effected, the wa- 
ters muft be ufed in the gradual manner mentioned 
above, and 'perfuted in for a length of time. It will 
be proper, however, now and then to difcontinue their 
ufe.for a few days. 

The next great clafs of difeafes where mineral wa- 
ters are found to be beneficial, are thofe of the flcin, 
as the itch, fcab, tetters, ringworms, fcaly eruptions, 
leprofies, blotches, foul ulcers, &c. Though thefe 
may fcem fuperficial, yet they are often the moft ob- 
ftinate which the phyfician has to encounter, and not 
unfrequently fet his flcill at defiance : But they will 
fomet mes yield to the application of mineral waters 
for a fufficient length of time, and in moft cafes of 
this kind thefe waters deferve a trial. Thefaline ful- 
phureous waters, fuch as thofe of Moffat in Scotland, 
and Horrowgate in England, are the moft likely to fuc- 
ceed in difeafes pf the fkin •, but for this purpofe it will 
be necefTary not only to drink the waters, but likewife 
to ule them externally. 

To enumerate more particularly the qualities of 
the different mineral waters, to fpecify thofe dif- 
eafes 
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A Lift of Simples and of fuch Medicinal Pre« 
parations as ought to be kept in Readinefs for pri» 
vate Jfractice. 

The Method of preparing and compounding fuch 
Medicines as are recommended in the former Part 
of the Book, with the Addition of feveral others of 
a fimilar Nature. 

Remarks on the Dofes, Ufes, and Manner of applying 
the different Preparations. 

Mduamintorum varidas ignorantU fiUa eft. Bacon* 
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cafes in which they are refpeclively indicated, and 
to point out their proper modes of application, 
would be an ufeful, and by no means a difagreeablc 
employment; but as the limits prefcribed to thefe 
remarks, being only one meet, will not allow mc 
to treat the fubject at more length, I (hall conclude 
by obierving, that whenever the mineral waters are 
found to exhauft the ftrength, deprefs the fpirits, 
take away the appetite, excite fevers, diftend the 
bowels, or occafion a cough, they ought to be dis- 
continued. 



# *# Thefe Cautions having been printed and fold feparately for 
the accommodation of thoie who bad purchafed the former edition* 
of this book, has induced Ibme perions toconfider them as a com- 
plete Treatiie on fea-bathing and drinking the mineral waters ; 
whereas the author's fole intention was to furnim a few general 
hints to perfons who frequent thofe fafhionable places of refort, 
without putting themielves under the care of a phyfician. As he 
looks upon this fubject however to be of the greateft importance to 
the fick, he pledges himfelf to treat it at more length on A future 
eccafion.. 
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IGmoranci and fuper (Virion have attributed extraordinary 
medical virtues to almoft every production of nature. That 
fuch virtues were often imaghary, time and experience have iuffi- 
ciently (hewn. Phyhcians, however, from a veneration for anti- 
quity, fl ill retain in their lifts of medicine many things which owe 
their reputation entirely to the luperitition and credulity of our 
anceftors 

The inftruments of medicine will always be multiplied, in pro- 
portion to men's ignorance of the nature and caufe of difeafes : 
when thefe are fuffioently undentood, the method oi cure will be 
fim^le and obvious. 

Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of 
fhof; lubltances employed in the cure of difeafes, is another reafon 
why they have been fo greatly multiplied. Phyficians thought they 
coul J effect by a number of ingredients, what could not be done by 
any one of them. Hence arofe thoie amazing farragos which have 
fo long diferaced the medical art, and which wereefteemed power- 
ful in proportion to the number of fimples that entered their com- 
poiition. 

The great variety of form into which almoft every article 
bf medicine has been manufactured, affords another proof of the 
imp. rfection of the medical art. A drug which is perhaps molt 
efficacious in the fimpfeft form in which it can be adminiftered, 
has been neverthelefs ierved up in fo many different fhapes* 
that one would be induced to think the whole art of phyjic lay in 
exhibiting medicine under as many various forms as poffible. 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their 
nfe ; but they ought never to be wantonly increafed. They 
are by no means fo neceffary as is generally imagined. A 
few grains of powdered rhubarb, jalap, or ipecacuanha, will 

aetuall) 
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a&ually perform all that can be done by the different prepa- 
rations of thele roots, and may alfo be exhibited in as fafs 
and agreeable a manner. The fame obfervation holds with regard 
to the Peruvian bark, and many other fimples of which the pre- 
parations are very numerous. 

MuLTiFLYrNG the ingredients of a medicine, not only 
fenders it more expenfive, but alfo lefs certain, both in itt 
dofe and operation. Nor is this all. The compound, when 
kept, is apt to fpoil, or acquire qualities of a different na- 
ture. When a medicine is rendered more fafe, efficacious, or" 
agreeable, by the addition of another, they ought, no doubt, 
to be joined ; in all other cafes, they are better kept afunder. 
The combination of medicines embarrafTes the phyfician, 
and retards the progrefs of medical knowledge. It is impof- 
fible to afcertain the precife effect of any one medicine, as 
long as it is combined with others, either of a iimilar or diflimilar 
nature. 



In the exhibition of medicine, regard mould not only ha 
had to fimplicity, but likewife to elegance. Patients feldom reap 
much benefit from things that are highly diiagreeable to their 
fenfes. To tafteor fmell like a drug, is become a proverb ; and- 
to fay truth, there is too much ground for it. Indeed no art can 
take away the difagreeable tafle and flavour of fome drugs, with- 
out entirely deftroying their efficacy : it is poffible, however, to 
render many medicines lefsdifguftful, and others even agreeable; 
an object highly deferving the attention of all who adminiftcr 
jnedicine. 

TtfE'defign of the following pages is to exhibit fuch a lift 
©f drugs and medicines as may be neceffary for private prac- 
tice. They are confiderably more numerous indeed than! 
thofe recommended- in the former part of the Book, but are' 
ftill greatly within the number contained in the mofr. re- 
formed difpenfatories. The fame medicine is feldom exhi- 
bited under different forms ; and where different medicines- 
anfwer nearly the fame intention, there is commonly no 
more than one of them retained. Multiplying forms of 

medicine 
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medicine for the fame intention tends rather to bewilder 
than aflift the young praftitio icr, and the experienced phyii- 
cian can never be at a lofs to vary his prescriptions as occaiioil 
requires. 

The chemical and other difficult preparations are for the 
510ft part omitted. All of them that are ufed by any private 
practitioner arc not «B>rcb preparing. He will buy them much 
cheaper than he can mike them. Great care however is neceflary 
to obtain them genuine. Tney are often adulterated, and ought 
never to be purchafed unlcis from perfous of known veracity. 
S.uch of them.as are in common ule areinierced in the lilt of drugs 
and medicines. Their proper doles, and manner of application* 
are mentioned in the practical part of the Book, wherever they are 
prefcribgd. 

Such articles of medicine as are to be found in the hou fa 
or garden of almoft every peafant, as barley, eggs, onions, 
Sec. are likewife, for the moft part, omitted. It i3 needlefa 
to fwell a lift of medicines with fuch things as can be ob- 
tained whenever they are wanted, and which lpoil by being 
kept. 

The preparations made and 'old by diftillers and confec- 
tioners are alfo generally left out. Tliefe people, by operat- 
ing upon a larger plai, generally make things bett-.-r, while it is 
in their power to afford them much cheaper, than they can be pre- 
pared by any private hand. 

The quantity ordered of every medicine is as fmall a* 
could wall be prepared, both to prevent unneceflary expence, 
and that the medicine might not fpoil by keeping. Almoft 
every medicine fufFers by being kept, and fhould be ufed as 
foon after it has been, prepared as poilible. Even iimple drugs 
aje apt to fpoil, and ihould therefore be laid in in fmall quantities ; 
they either rot, are confumed by infects, or evaporate- io as toloie 
their peculiar, tafte or. flavour, and. often 'become quite infigni- 
fcant. 

In the preparation of medicines, I have generally followed 
the moft improved difpenfatocics ; but hnve nken the liberty 
t^di-gcr from them, wherever my ownobilrvauons, or thofe- 
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of other praflical writers, on whofe judgment I could depend; 
fuggefted an improvtinent. 

In feveral compofitions, the ingredient on which the efficii 
cy of the medicine principally depends is increafed, while the 
auxiliaries, which are generally ordered in fuch trifling quantities 
as to be of no importance, are left out, or only luch of them retain* 
ed as are neceiTary to give the medicine a proper coniiftence, or the 
like. 

The colouring ingredients are Hkewife for the moft part 
omitted. They increase the bulk and price of the medicine ; 
without adding any thing to its value. It would be well if 
they were never ufed at all. Medicines are often adulterated 
for the fake of a colour. Acrid and even poifonous fub- 
ftances are, for this purpofe, fometinies introduced into thofe 
medicines which ought to be moft bland and emollient. 
Ointment of elder; for example, is often mixed with verde- 
grife to give it a fine green colour, which entirely fruftrates 
the intention of that mild ointment. Thofe who wiih to 
obtain genuine medicines mould pay no regard to their coj 
lour. 

Some regard is likewife paid to expence. Such ingre- 
dients as greatly increale the price of any compofition, with- 
out adding considerably to its virtue, are generally either 
omitted, or fomewhat lefs expenfive fubftituted in their place* 
Medicines are by no means powerful in proportion to their 
price. The cheapeft are often the beft ; befides> they are 
the leaft apt to be adulterated, and are always moft readily 
obtained. 

With regard to the method of compounding medicine*, 
I have generally followed that which leemed to be the moft 
fimple and natural, mentioning the different fteps of the pro- 
cefs in the fame order in which they ought to be taken, 
without paying an implicit regard to the method of other 
difpenfatories. 

For many of the remarks concerning the preparation, 

&c. of medicines, 1 have been obliged to the author of th» 

New Difpenfatory. The other observations are cither fuch 

10 as 
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as have occurred to myfelfin practice, or have been fuggefted m 
the courfe of reading, by authors whole names I am not able difhnct- 
ly to recoiled. 

I have followed the alphabetical order, both with regard 
to the fimples and preparations. A more fcientific method 
would have been agreeable to fome perfons, but lefs u'eful 
to the generality of readers. The different claffes of me- 
dicine have no great dependance upon one another ; and, 
where they have, it is hard to fay which fhould ftand firft or 
laft ; no doubt the fimple preparations ought to precede' the 
more compound. But all the advantages ariiing from this 
method of arrangement do not appear" equal to that fingle 
one, of being able, on the full opening of the book, to find 
out any article, which, by the alphabetical order, is rendered 
quite eafy. 

The dofe of every medicine is mentioned wherever it ap- 
peared neceffary. When this is omitted, it is to be under- 
ltood that the medicine may be ufed at difcretion. The dofe 
mentioned is always for an adult, unleis when the contrary is 
expreiTed. It is not an eafy matter to proportion the doles of me- 
dicine exactly to the different ages, conftitutions, &c. of pati- 
ents ; but, happily for mankind, mathematical exactness here is 
by no means neceffary. 

Several attempts hive been made to afcertain the pro- 
portional doles for the different ages and conftitutions of pa- 
tients ; but, after all that can be faid upon this (ubjett, a 
great deal mud be left to the judgement and llcill of the per- 
ion who adminilters the medicine. The following general 
proportions may be obferved ; but they are bv no means in- 
tended for exact rules. A pstiem betwixt twenty and four- 
teen may take two thirds of* the dofe ordered fcr an adult ; 
from fourteen to nine, one-half; from nine to fix, one- 
third ; from fix to fouiv one-fourth ; from four to two, 
one-fixth ; from two to one, a tenth ; and below one, a 
twelfth. 

Dispensatories are ufually written in the Latin lan- 
guage. Even authors who write in Englifh, generally give 

3 A their 
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their prefcriptions in Latin ; and fome of them fhew fo great 
an attachment to that language, as fir ft to write their recipes in it, 
arid afterwards tranflate them; while others, to compromife the 
matter, write the one half in Latin and the other in Englifh. What 
peculiar charm a medical prefcription, when wiitten in Latin, 
may have, I fhall not pretend to fay ; but have ventured to make 
ufe of the plaineft Englifh I could, and hope my prefcriptions will 
fucceed no worte for it. 

N. B. The Apothecary's weights, and the Englifh wine 
jneafures, are ufed throughout the whole book, the different 
denominations of which will appear from the following 
Table : 

A pound contains twelve ounces. 
An ounce - - eight drachms. 
A drachm - - three fcruples. 
A fcruple - - twenty grains. 

A gallon contains eight pints. 
A pint - - - fixteen ounces. 
An ounce - • eight drachms. 
A fpoonful is the meafure of half an ounce. 
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A L t S T of SIMPLES, and of 
NAL PREPARATIONS, i 
in readinefs for private Practice . 



fuch MEDICt- 
s ought to be kept 



AGARIC 
Alum 
Antimony, crude 

■ cinnabar of 

fulphur of 

Balfam of Capivi 

-■ of Peru 

. of Tola 

Bask, cafcarUla 

— — cinnamon 

— — Mezerion 

— — Peruvian 

«— . Winter's, or canella alba 

Borax 

Calamine ftone, levigated 

Caflor, Ruffian 

Cauftic, common 

-■ Lunar 

Earth, Fuller's 

— ^— Japan 

— — — Armenian bole 

-' French ditto 

Extracts -of gentian 

" ofguaiacum 

— — — — of hellebore, black 
i ■ " of hemlock 

■' of jalap 

■i of liquorice 

■ of Peruvian bark 

- of poppies 

- of wormwood 
Flowers of camomile 

... colt's foot 

- elder 

■■ ' — rofemary 
— — — damafk roles 
.. red ditto 
Fruits, almonds 
i bitter apple 
caffia fiftulans 

- - Curasao oranges 

- figs, dried 

French prunes 

»■ ■■ Jamaica pepper* 



Fruits, Juniper berries 

nutmegs 

■■ tamarinds 

Gums, aloes 

• ammoniac, in tears 

» arabic 

■ afafcetida 

> camphor 

~ gal ban um 

■ gamboge 

- guaiacum. 
kino 

■ ■ myrrh 

■ . opium 

Hartftiorn, calcinea 
• fhavings of 

Herbs, letter centaury 
■■ peppermint 

■ fpearmint 

u . penny-royal 

■. favin 

■ trefoil 

■ uva urii 

. wormwood 

Lead, Litharge 

white 

— — fugar of 
Lemon-peel 
Mace 

Magnefia alba 
Manna 
Mercury, crede 

■ JEthiop's mineral 
« calomel 

>■ » corrofive fublimat* 

« " ■ red precipitate 

■ white ditto 
Muflc 

Oil, eflential, of amber 

■ ■ ■ ■ — of anife 

> of cinnamort 

' ■ » ofjuniper 

■ • of lemon -peel 

■ ■ ■ of peppermint 

a A j} Oil, 
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Oil, expreffed, of almonds 

1 of linfeed 

Oil of olives, or Florence oil 
. of palms 

- of turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyller fhells prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins, benzoin 

• flowers of 

■ Burgundy pitch 

— ■ dragon's blood 

. frankincenfe 

. '• — liquid ftorax 

. white, or rofin 

lcammony 

Roots, birthwort 

— — calamus aromaticus 

contrayerva 

. garlic 

i gentian 

— — ginger 

. hellebore, black, white 

... jalap 

ipecacuanha 

— — lily, white 
liquorice 

marmmallow 

— — mezerion 

rhubarb 

— — farfaparilla 

feneka 

» fquills 

tormcntil 

turmeric 

- . Virginian fnake 
» wild valerian 

zedoary 

SatVron 

Sal ammoniac, crude 

• Volatile 

Salt, Epfom 

. of Glauber 

■ of hartihorn 

t nitre, purified, or prune] 

— — Polychreft 

Rochel 

•— of tartar 



Seeds, anife 



— — carraway 

cardamom 

coriander 

— — cummin 
— — muftard 

fweet fennel 

— — ■ wild carrot 

Senna 

Spaniih flies 

Sperma ceti 

Syirits, asthereal, or iether 

.-, of hartihorn 

of lavender, compound 

- -. of nitre 

— ditto dulcified 

of fal ammoniac 

- of fea fait 

- — ( of vinegar 
■ . of vitriol 
. of wine recYified 

volatile aromatic 

Steel filings of 

ruft of, prepared 

■ folube fait of 

Sulphur vivum 

balfam of 

■ ■ flowers of 
'Tar 

■ Barbadoe* 
Tartar, cream of 



»■■■ ■ - emetic 
-■ foluble 

" ■ vitriolated 

Tin prepared 
Tutty, levigated 
Turpentime, Venice 
Verdegrife 
Vitriol, green 

■ blue 

white 

Wax, white 

■ yellow 
Woods, guaiacum 
> logwood 

■ fatfafras 

faunders, red 

Zinc, flowers of 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

THE fubjectof this fection is not the natural balfams, but 
certain compofitions, which, from their being fuppofed to 
poffcfs balfamic qualities, generally go by that name. 

This clafs of medicines was formerly, very numerous, and held 
in great efteem : modern practice, however, has juilly reduced It 
to a very narrow compafs. 

JinoJyne Balfam. 

Take of white Spanifh foap, one ounce ; opium, unprepared, 
two drachms ; rectified fpirit of wine, nine ounces. Digeit them 
together in a gentle heat for three days ; then ftrain off the liquor, 
and add to it three drachms of camphor. 

This balfam, as its title expreffes, is intended to eafe pain. It 
is of fervice in violent (trains and rheumatic complaints, when 
not attended with inflammation. It mull be rubbed with a warns 
hand on the part affected ; or a linen rag moiftened with it may be; 
applied to the part, and renewed every third or fourth hour, till 
the pain abates. If the opium is left out, this will bijaponaciout 
iaijam. 

Lc.catelli's Baljam. 

Take of olive oil, one point ; Strafburg turpentine and ye?- 
$ow wax, of each half a pound ; red faunders, fix drachms. Melt 
the wax with fome part of the oil over a gentle fire ; then adding 
the remaining part of the oil and the turpentine ; afterwards mix 
in the faunders, previously reduced to a powder, and keep them 
feu ring together till the balfam is cold. 

This balfam is recommended in erofions of the inteftines, the 
dyfentery, hemorrhages, internal bru'ifes, and in fome complaints 
of the breaft. Outwardly it is ufed for healing and cleanfing 
wounds and ulcers. The dofe, when taken internally, is from two 
fcruples to two drachms. 

l*be 'vulnerary Balfam. 

Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces ; biifam of 
Peru, two ounces ; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; 
rectified fpirit of wine, two pints. Digeft them in a gentle heat for 
three days, and then ftrain the balfam. 

This balfam, or rather tincture, is applied externally to 

heal recent wounds and bruifes. It is likewife employed in,- 

3 A 3 J.exnallj' 
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ternally to remove coughs, afthmas, and other complaints of the 
brealt. It is laid to eale the colic, cleanfe the kidnies, and to heal 
internal ulcers, &c. 

The dole is from twenty to fixty drops. 

This, though a medicine of fome value, does not deferve the ex- 
travagant encomiums which have been bellowed on it. 1 1 has been, 
celebrated under the different names of Ibe Commander's Bal/am, 
Per fan Baljam, Baljam of Berne, Wade's Balfatn, Friar's Bui/am, 
Jefuit's Drops, Turlington' s Drops, 8v.. 

BOLUSES. 

AS bolufes are intended for immediate \}fe, volatile falts and 
other ingredients improper for being kept, are admitted into 
their compofition. They are generally compoied of powders, 
with a proper quantity of fyrup, comerve, or mucilage. The 
lighter powders are commonly made up with fyrup, and the more 
ponderous, as mercury, &c. with conferve ; but thole of the ligh- 
ter kind would be more conveniently made up with mucilage, as it 
increafes their bulk leis than the other additions, and likewiie occa-, 
$ons the medicine to pafs down mpre eafily, 

Afiringent Bolus. 

Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains ; gum kino, five 
grains ; fyrup, a fufEcient quantity to make a bolus. 

In an exceffive flow of the menfes, and other violent difcharges of 
blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may be given every 
four or five hours, till the difcharge abates. 

Diaphoretic Bolus. 

Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains ; flowers of ful- 
phur and cream of tartar, of each pne fcruple ; fimple fyrup, a Ef- 
ficient quantity. 

In rheumatic complaints, and diforders of the fkin, this bolus 
may be taken twice a day. It will alfo be of fervice in the inflam- 
matory quinfey. 

Mercurial Bolus. 

Take of calomel, fix grains ; conferve of rofes, half a drachm. 
Make a bolus. 

Where mercury is necefTary, this bolus may be taken twice or 
thrice a week. It may be taken over night; and if" it does not 
operate, a few grains of jalap will be proper next day to carry it 

Solus 
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Bolus of Rhubarb and Mercury. 

Take of the befl rhubarb, in powder, from a fcruple to. half a 
drachm ; of calomel, from four to fix grains ; funple fyrup, a fufV 
ficient quantity to make a bolus. 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac conilitutions ; buf 
its principal intention is to expel worms. Where a ftron^er pur<?e 
is neceflary, jalap may be ufedinftead of the rhubarb. 

Peroral Bolus. 

Take of fperraa ceti, a fcruple ; gum ammoniac, ten grains ; 
fait of hartmorn, fix grains ; funple fyrup, as much as will make 
them into a bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long flanding, afthmas. 
and beginning confumptions of the lungs. It is generally proper to 
bleed the patient before he begins to ufe it. 

Purging Bolus. 

Take of jalap in powder, a fcruple ; cream of tartar, two fcruplea . 
Let them be rubbed together, and formed into a bolus, with fim- 
ple fyrup. +. 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anfwer thepurpofe very 
well. If a ftronger dofe is neceffary, the jalap may be increafed to 
half a drachm or upwards. 

CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 

CAtaplasms poflefs few or no virtues fuperior to a 
poultice, which may be fo made, as, in moft cafes, to 
fupply their place,. They are chiefly intended either to act as 
diicutients, or to promote fuppuration ; and as they may be 
©f fervice in fome cafes, we Ihall give a fpecimen of each kind. 

Difcutient Cataplafm. 

Take of barley-meal, fix ounces; frefh hemlock leaves bruif- 
fed, two ounces ; vinegar, a fufficient quantity. Boil the meal 
and hemlock in the vinegar for a little, and then add two drachma 
of the fugar of lead. 

Ripening Cataplafm. 

Take of white lily root, four ounces ; fat figs and ravy 
onions, bruifed, of each one ounce ; yellow bafilicum oint- 
ment, two ounces ; gum galbanum, half an ounce ; liufeed, 
3 A 4 meal, 
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meal, as much as neceffary. Boil the roots along with the figi 
inauifricient quantity or' water ; then bruiieand add to them the 
oth~r ingredients, lo as to form the whole into a loft cataplafm. 
Thegalbanum mult be previoufly diffoived with the yolk, of an 
egg- 
Where it is necelTary to promote fuppuration, this cata- 
plaim may be ufed by thofe who chufe to be at the trouble 
and expence of making it. For my part, I have never 
found any application more proper for this purpofe than a 
poultice of bread and milk, with a fufficient quantity of 
either boiled oj raw onion in it, and foftened with oil or frelh 
butter. 

Sinapifms. 

Simpifms are employed to recal the blood and fpirits to a weak 
part, as in the pally and atrophy. They are alio of lervice in deep 
ieated pains, as the Iciatica, &c. When the gout feizes the head 
or the itomach, they are applied to the feet to bring the diforder to 
thefe parts. They are likevvile applied to the patient's foles in 
the low itate of fevers. They mould not be fuffered to lie on, 
however, till they have railed blifters, but till the parts become 
red, and will continue fo when preffed with the finger. 

The finapifm is only a poultice made with vinegar inftead of milk, 
and rendered warm and ftimulating by the addition of muilard, 
horfe-radifh, or garlic. 

The common finapifm is made by taking crumb of bread 
and muftard-feed in powder, of each equal quantities ; ftrong vi- 
negar, as much as is fufficient, and mixing them fo as to make a 
poultice. 

When finapifms of a more ftimulating nature are wanted, a little 
bruiied garlic may be added to the above. 

CLYSTERS. 

TH LS clafs of medicines is of more impo -tance than is 
generally imagined. Clyltefs ferve, not only to eva- 
cuate* the contents of the belly, but alio to convey very ac- 
tive medicines into the fyflem. Opium, for example, may be 
adminiftered in this way when it will not fit upon the flomach, and 
alfo in larger doles than at any time it can be taken by the mouth. 
The Peruvian bark may likewife be, with good effect, adminif- 
tered in form of clylter to perfons who cannot take it by the 
mouth. 

A fimple 
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A fimple clyfter can feldom do hurt, and there are many 
cafes where it may do much good. Aclyitereven of warm wa- 
ter, by ferving as a fomentation to the parts, may be of confi- 
derable fervice in an tnAaxnni&ion of the blander, and the lower 
inteftines, &c. 

Some fubftances, as the fmoke of tobacco, may be thrown 
into the bowels in this way, which cannot, by any other 
means whatever. This may be eatily effected by means of a 
pair of hand-bellows, with an apparatus fitted to them for that 
purpofe. 

Nor is the ufe of clyfters confined to medicines. Aliment 
may alfo be conveyed in this way. Perlons unable to fwal- 
low, have been, for a coniiderable time, fupported by 
clylters. 

Emollient Clyfter. 

Take of linfeed tea and new milk, each fix ounces,- Mix 
them. 

If fifty or fixty drops of laudanum be added to this, it willfup- 
ply the place of the Anodyne Clyjter. 

Laxative Clyjter* 

Take of milk and water, each fix ounces ; fweet oil or 
frelh butter, and brown fugar, of each two ounces. Mix 
them. 

If an ounce of Glauber's fait, or two table-fpoonfuls of com- 
mon fait be added to this, It will be the Purging Clyfter. 

Carminative Clyfter. 

Take of camomile flowers, an ounce ; anife-feeds, half an 
ounce. Boil in a pint and a half of water to one pint. 

In hyfteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be ad- 
miniftered in (lead of the Foetid Clyfter, the fmellof which is fo 
difagreeable to molt, patients . 

Oily Clyfter. 

To four ounces of the infufion of camomile flowers, add an 
equal quantity of Florence oil. 

This clyfter is beneficial in bringing off the fmall worms 
lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal. When 
given to children the quantity rnnft be proporlionably lef- 

Tcned. 

Starch 
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Starch Clyjler. 

Take jelly of ftarch, four ounces ; linfeed oil, half an 
ounce, Liquify the jelly over a gentle fire, and then mix in 

the oil. 

In the dyfentery or bloody flux, this clyfter may be admi- 
niftered after every loofe ftool, to heal the ulcerated inteftines 
and blunt the fharpnefs of corroding humours. Forty or 
fifty drops of laudanum may be occafionally added; in which 
cafe, it will generally fupply the place of the JJlringutt 
Clypr. 

Turpentine Clyjler. 

Take of common decoclion, ten / ounces ; Venice turpen- 
tine, diffolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce; Florence 
oil, one ounce. Mix them. 

This diuretic clyfter is proper in obftruttions of the uri- 
nary paflages, and in cholicky complaints, proceeding from 
gravel. 

Vinegar Clyjler. 

This clyfter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar with 
five of water-gruel. 

Itanfwersall the purpofes of a common clyfter, with the pecu- 
liar advantage of being proper either in inflammatory or putrid 
diforders, especially in the latter. 

tjgj> We think it unneceflary to give more examples of this 
clafs of medicines, as ingredients adapted to any particular in- 
tention may be occafionally added to one or other of the above 
forms. 

COLLYRIA, or EYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS have been multiplied without number, 
almoft every perfon pretending to be pofTefTed of ibme 
fecret preparation for the cure of fore eyes. 1 have examine 
ed many of them, and find that they are pretty much alike, 
the bails of moll of them being either allum, vitriol, or lead. 
Their effe&s evidently are, to brace and reftore the tone of the 
parts ; hence they are principally of fervice in flight inflamma- 
tions, and in that relaxed ftate of the parts which is induced by 
obftinate ones. 

Camphor is commonly added to thefe compofitions ; but 
as it feldom incorporates properly with the water, it can be of lit- 
tle ufe. Boles, and other earthy fubftances, as they do not dif- 
folvein water, are likewife unfit for this purpofe. 

CoUyrium 
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Collyrium of Alum. 

Take of alum, half a drachm ; agitate it well together with 
the white of one egg. 

This is the Collyrium of Riverius. It is ufed in inflam- 
mation of the eyes,' to allay heat, and reftrain the flux of 
humours. It muit be fpread upon linen, and applied to the 
eves ; but fhould not be kept on above three or four hours at a 
time. 

Vitriolic Collyrium. 

Take of white vitriol, half a drachm : rofe-water, fix 
punccs. Diflblve the vitriol in the water, and filter the 
liquor. 

This though fimple, is perhaps equal in virtue to moft of 
the celebrated collyria. It is an uteful application in weak, 
watery, and inflamed eyes. Though the (lighter inflamma- 
tions will generally yield to it, yet in thofe of a more obfti- 
nate nature the aflittance of bleeding and bliftering will often be 
necefl'ary. 

When a flrong aftringent is judged proper, a double or 
triple quantity of the vitriol may be ufed. I have teen a fo- 
lucion of four times the ftrength of the above ufed with manifeft 
advantage. 

Collyrium of Lead. 

Take fugar of lead, and crude fal ammoniac, of each four 
trains. Diflblve them in eight ounces of common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occafionally added to 
this collyrium. 

Thofe who chufe may fubftitute inflead of this the collyrium of 
lead recommended by Goulard ; which is made by putting twen- 
ty-five drops, of his Extratl of Saturn to eight ounces of water, 
and adding a tea-fpooniul of brandy. 

Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other ad- 
dition, will in many cafes anfwer very well as a collyrium. 
An ounce of the latter may be added to five or fix ounces of 
the former ; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with it night and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

COnfections containing above fixty ingredients are 
{till to be found in fome of the moil reformed difpeniatories. 
As moft of their intentions, however, may be more cer- 
tainly, and as effectually anfwered by a few glafies of wine 
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©r grains of opium, we fhall pafs over this clafs of medicines very 
itly. 

Japonic ConfeRion. 

Take of japan earth, three ounces ; tormentil root, nutmeg, 

©libanum, of each two ounces ; opium diffolved in a fufftcient 

quantity of Lifbon wine, a drachm and a half ; fimple iyrup 

2nd conferve of rofes, of each fourteen ounces. Mix and make 

i into an electuary. 

This fupplies the place of the Diafcordium. 

The dofe of this ele&uary is from a fcruple to a drachm. 

CONSERVES AND PRESERVES. 

VERY Apothecary's mop was formerly fo full of thefe 
j preparations, that it might have parted for a confection- 
er's warehoufe. They pofTefs very few medicinal properties, 
and may rather be clafled among fweetmeats than medicines. 
They are fometimes, however, of ufe, for reducing into bolu- 
fes or pills fome of the more ponderous powders, as the prepara- 
tions of iron, mercury, and tin. / 

Conferves are compofitions of frelh vegetables and fugar, 
beaten together into an uniform mafs. In making thefe prepa- 
rations, the leaves of vegetables muftbe freed from their ftalks ; 
the flowers from their cups, and the yellow part of orange-peel 
taken off with a rafp. They are then to be pounded in a marble 
mortar, with a wooden peftle, into a fmocth mafs ; after which, 
thrice their weight of fine fugar is commonly added by degrees, 
and the beating continued till they are uniformally mixed; 
but the cWerve will be better if only twice its weight of fugar be 
added. 

Thofe who prepare large quantities of conferve generally re- 
dace the vegetables to a pulp by the means* of a mill, and after- 
wards beat them up with fugar. 

Conferve of Red Rofes. 

Take a pound of red rofe buds, cleared of their heels ; 
beat them well in a mortar, and, adding by degrees two pounds 
of double refined fugar, in powder, make a conferve. 

After the fame manner are prepared the conferves o* 
orange-peel, rofemary flowers, fea-wormwood, of the leaves o» 
wood-forrel, &c. 

The conferve of rofes is one of the moil agreeable and 
ufeful preparations belonging to this clafs. A drachm or 

rw« 
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two of it, diflblved in warm milk, is ordered to be given as 
a gentle reftringent in weaknefs of the ftomach, and like- 
wife in phthifical coughs, and fpitting of blood. To have 
any confiderable effects, however, it muft be taken in larger 
quantities. 

Conferee of Sloes. 

This may be made by boiling the floes gently in water, being 
careful to take them out before they burft : afterwards expreffing 
the juice, and beating it up with three times its weight of fine 
fugar. 

In relaxations of the uvula and glands of the throat, this makes 
an excellent gargle, and may be ufed atdifcretion. 

Preferws are made by fleeping or boiling frelh vegetables firft 
in water, and afterwards in fyrup, or a folution of fugar. 
The fubjeft is either preferved moilt in the fyrup, or taken out 
and dried, That the fugar may candy upon it. Thelaftis the 
mod ufeful method. 

Candied Orange Peel. 

Soak Seville orange-peel in feveral waters, till it lofes its bitter- 
nefs ; then boil it in a folution of double refined fugar in water, 
till it becomes tender and tranfparent. 

Candied lemon- peel is prepared in the fame manner. 

It is needlefs to add more of thefe preparations, as they 
belong rather to the art of the confectioner than that of the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER readily extracts the gummy and faline part* 
of vegetables ; and though its action is chiefly con- 
fined to thefe, yet the refinous and oily being intimately 
blended with the gummy and faline, are in great part 
taken up along with them. Hence watery decoclions 0A 
infufions of vegetables, conftitute a large, and not unufeful, 
clafs of medicines. Although mod ' vegetables yield their 
virtues to water, as well by infufion as decoction, yet the 
latter is often neceflary, as it faves time, and dees in a few 
minutes what the other would require hours, and fometimes days, 
to effect. 

The medicines of this clafs are all intended for immediate 
■ie. 

Decoftion of Altbaa. 

Take ol the roots of marfh-nullows, moderately dried, three 
•unces : raifuxs of the fun, one ounce ; water, three pints. 

* BoU 
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Boil the ingredients in the water til! the one third of it H ee-iw 
fumed ; afterwards ftrain the decoftion and let it ftand for fome 
time to fettle. If the roots be thoroughly dried, they muft be 
boiled till one half of the water be conlumed. 

In coughs, andfharpdefluftions upon the lung*> this decoc* 
tion may be ufed for ordinary drink. 

The Common Decoftion. 

Take of camomile flowers, one ounce ; elder flowers, and 
fweet fennel leeds, of each half an ounce ; water, two quarts, 
Boil them for a little, and then ilrain the decoftion. 

A medicine equally good may be prepared by infufing the in* 
gredients for fome hours in boiling water. 

This decoftion is chiefly intended as the bafts of clyfter** 
to which other ingredients may be occafionally added. It will 
likewife ferve as a common fomentation, fpirit of wine or othef 
things being added in fuch quantity as the cafe may require. 

Decoftion of Logwood. 

Boil three ounces of the (havings, or chips, of logwood, 
jn four pints of water, till one ha', f of the liquor is wafted. Two 
or three ounces of Ample cinnamon-water may be added to this 
decoftion. 

In fluxes of the belly, where the ftronger aftringents are im- 
proper, a tea-cupfull of this decoftion may be taken with advaiw 
tage three or four times a-day. 

Decoftion of the Bark. 

Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, in i 
pint and a half of water to one pint ; then ftrain the decoftion. 
If a tea-fpoonful of the weak fpirit of vitriol be added to this me* 
dicine, it will render it both more agreeable and efficacious. 

Compound Decoction of the Bark, 

Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian (hake-root, grofsly 
powdered, each three drachms. Boil them in a pint of 
water to one half. To the ftrained liquor add an ounce and a half 
of aromatic water. 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine toward! 
the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulfe is low, the voice 
weak, and the head affefted with a ftupor but with little delirium. 

The dofe is four fpoonfuls every fourth or fixth hour. 

Dscodictt 
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Take of jalap in powder, a fcruple ; common water ai 
ounce ; aromatic tincture, fix drachms. Rub the jalap 
with twice its weight of fugar, and add to it the other ingredi- 
ents. 

Sweating Draught. 

Take fpirit of Minererus, two ounces ; fait of hartfhornj 
five grains ; fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup, of' poppies, of 
each half an ounce. Make them into a draught. 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this draught is of 
fervice. To promote its effects, however, the patient ought to 
drink freely of" warm water-gruel, or of fome other weak diluting 
liquor. 

Vomiting Draughts. 

Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, a fcruple ; water, an ounce ; 
fimple fyrup, a draclim. Mix them. 

Perfons who require a dronger vomit may add to the above half 
a grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar. 

Thofe who do not chu-.e the powder, may take ten drachms of 
the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce of the wine, and an equal 
quantity of the fyrup of fquiils. 

ELECTUARIES. 

Y^Lectuaries are generally compofed of the lighter pow- 
\2j ders, mixed with fyrup, honey, co.iferve, or mUciiage, into 
fuch a confidence that the powders may n^thtr feparate by keep- 
ing, nor the mafs prove too difr for i.vallowiig. They receive 
chiefly the milder alterative medicines, and iuch as are not ungrate- 
ful to the palate. 

Adringent electuaries, and fuch as have pulps of fruit in th^m, 
fhould, be prepared only in lmall quantities ; as adringent mc li- 
cines lofe their virtues by being kept in this form, and the pulps of 
fruits are apt to ferment. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be necefTary to boil un- 
tipe fruits, and ripe ones if they are dried, in a fmall quan- 
tity of water till they become Soft. The pulp is then to be 
prefled out through a ftrong hiir fieve, or thin cloth, and 
afterwards boiled to a due confidence, in an earthen veffel, 
over a gentle fire, taking care to prevent the matter from 
burning by continually dining it. The pulps of fruits that 
are both ripe and frelh may be preffed out without any previous 
boiling. 

3 B Lenitive 
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Lenitive EkSuary. 

Take offenna, in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander feed/ 
alio in powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds 2nd of French 
prunes, each a pound. Mix the pulps and powders together, and 
with a fufficient quantity of funple fyrup, reduce the whole into an 

electinry. 

A U'a fpeenful of this ele&uary, taken two or three times a-day, 
generally proves an agreeable laxative. It likewife ferves as a 
conven ent vehicle for exhibiting more a&ivc medicines, as jalaps, 
fcammony, and fuch like. 

This may fupply '.he place of the electuary of CaJJia. 
Elecluary for the Dyfentery. 

Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces ; Locatelli's baf- 
fam, one ounce ; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce ; fymp of 
marlhmallows, enough to make an electuary. 

Tt is often dangerous in dyfenteries to give opiates and 
aitringents, without interpofing purgatives. The purgative 
is here joined with thefe ingredients, which renders this a 
very fafe and ufeful medicine for the purpofes exprefied in 
the title. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg mould be taken twice or thrice a-day, 
as the fymptoms and conlHtution may require. 

Elecluary for the Epilepfy. 

Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, an ounce ; of powdered tin, 
and wild valerian root, each half an ounce; fimple fyrup, enough 
to make aneiecluary. 

Dr. Mead directs a drachm of an electuary fimilar to this to 
be taken evening and morning, in the epilepfy, for the fpace of 
three months * It will be proper, however, to discontinue the 
ufe of it for a few days every now and then. I have added 
the powdered tin, becaufe the epilepfy often proceeds froin 
worms. 

Elecluary for the Gonorrhoea. 

Take of lenitive eleftuary, three ounces; jalap and rhubarb-, 
in powder, of each two drachms; nitre, half an ounce; fimple 
lyrup, enough to make an eleftuary 

During the inflammation and tenfif n of the urinary paffageg, 
which accompany a virulent gonorrhoea, this cooling laxative may 
be ufed with advantage. 

The 
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The dofe is a drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, two or three 
times a-day ; more or leis, a:> may be neceffary to keep the body 
gently open. 

An electuary made of cream of tartar and Ample fyrup willocca- 
fionallyfupply the place of this. 

After the inflammation is gone ofr, the following electuary may 
be ufed : 

Take of lenitive electuary, two ounces ; balfam ofcapivi, one 
ounce ; gum guaiacum and rhubarb, in powder, of each two 
drachms ; Ample fyrup, enough to make an electuary. The dofe 
is the fame as of the preceding. 

Eletluary of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, three ounces; cafcS- 
rilla, half an ounce ; fyrup of ginger, enough to feake an 
electuary. 

In the cure of obftinate intermitting fevers, the bark is affifted 
by the cafcanlla. In hectic habits, however, it will be better to 
leave out the cafcarilla, and put three drachms of crude ial ammo* 
niae in its Head. 

Eleciuary for the Piles* 

Take flowers of fulphur, one ounce ; cream of tartar, 
half an ounce ; treacle, a lufficient quantity to form an elec- 
tuary. 

A tea fpoonful of this may be taken three or four times 
a-day. 

Electuary for the Palfy. 

Take of powdered muftard-feed, and conferve of ro r es, 
each an ounce ; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 

Electuary for the Rheumatifm. 

Take of conferve of roies, two Otmces ; cinnabar of anti- 
mony, levigated, an ounce and a half ; gum guaiacum, in pow- 
der, an ounce; fyrup of ginger, a fufheient quantity to make an. 
electuary. 

In obftinate rheumatifms, which are not accompanied with a fe- 
ver, a tea-fpoonful of this electuary may be taken twice a-day with 
confiderable advantage. a 

3 B * EMUL- 
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EMULSIONS. 

EMulsions, befule their ufe as medicines, are alfo pro- 
per vehicles for certain fubflances, which could not other- 
wiie be conveniently tikeit in a liquid form. Thus camphor, 
triturated with almonds, readily unites with water into an emuf- 
fion. Pure oil?, baliams, refins, and other fimilar fubftances, 
are likewife rendered rnifcibie with water by the intervention of 
mucilages. 

Common Emulfion. 

Take of fweet almonds, aa ounce j bittef almonds, a drachm ; 
water, two pints. 

Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble mortar ; 
adding the water by little and little, lb as to make an emulfion ; 
afterwards let it be ltrained. 

Arabic Emulfion. 

This is m^de in the fame manner as the above, adding to the 
almonds, while beating, two ounces and a half of the mucilage of 
gum arabic. 

Where foft cooling liquors are neceflary, thefe emulfions may 
be ufed as ordinary drink. 

Camphorated Emulfion. 

Take of Camphor, half a drachm ; fweet almonds, half a 
dozen ; white fugar, half an ounce ; mint water, eight ounces. 
Grind the camphor and almonds well together in a ftone martar, 
and add by degrees the mint water ; thenftrain the liquor, and dil- 
folve in it the fugar. 

In fevers, and other diforders which require the ufe of cam- 
phor, a table-lpoonful of this emulfion may be taken every two or 
three hours. 

Emulfion of Gum Ammoniac. 

Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms ; water, eight ounces. 
Grind the gum with the water poured upon it by little and little, 
till it is diffolved. 

This emulfion is ufed for attenuating toup.h, vifcid phlegm, and 
promoting expectoration. In obftinate coughs, two ounces of the 
fyrup of poppies may be added to it. The dofe is two table-fpoon- 
fuls three or four times a-dav. 
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Oily Emulfioir. 

Take of Toft water, fix ounces ; volatile aromatic fpirit, two 
drachms ; Florence oil, an ounce ; fhakethem well together, and 
add, of fimple fyrup, half an ounce. 

]n recent colds and coughs, this emulfion is generally of fervice ; 
but if the cough proves obflinate, it will fuccecd better when made 
with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh Difpenfatcry, inftcad of 
the volatile aromatic fpirit. A table -ipoonful of it may be taken 
every two or three hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

E~ Xtr acts are prepared by boiling the fgbject in water, and 
evaporating the ftraincd decoftjon to a due confiftence. By 
this procels tome of the more active parts of plants are freed from 
the ufelefs, indiflbluble earthy matter, which makes the larger (hare 
of their bulk. Water, however, is not the only menftruum ufed in 
the preparation of extra&s ; fometimes it is joined with fpints, and 
at other times rectified fpirit alone is employed for that pur- 
pofe. 

Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as 
th* bark, gentian, jalap, &c. ; but as they require a trou- 
blcfome and tedious operation, it will be more convenient 
for a private praftitioner to purchafe what he needs of them 
from a profefTed druggilt, than to prepare them himfelf. 
Such of them as are generally ufed are inferted in our lift 
of fuch drugs and medicines as are to be kept for private 
practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

Fomentations are generally intended either to eafe 
pain, by taking off ten lion and fpafm ; or to brace and 
reltore the tone and vigour of thole pans to which they are ap- 
plied. The fir ft of thefe intentions may generally be amwered 
by warm water, and the fecond by cold. Certain fubftances, 
however, are ulually added to water, with a view to heighten its 
fffefts, as anodynes, aromatics, aftringer.ts, &c. We fh 11 
therefore fubjoina few of the moil ufeful medicated fomentations, 
that people may have it in their power to make ufe of them if they 
chufe. 

3 B 3 Ar.vdy,: 
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Anotyne Fomentation. 

Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces ; elder flowers, half an 
ounce; water, three pints. Boil till one pint is evaporated, and 
ftrain out the liquor. 

This fomentation, as its title exprefles, is uicd for relieving acute 
pain. 

Aromatic Fomentation. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce; red wine, a pint. 
Boil them for a little, and then itrain the liquor. 

This is intended, not only as a topical application for external 
complaints, but alio for relieving the internal parts. Pains of the 
bowels, whichaccompany dyfenteri.es and diarrhoeas, flatulent colics, 
unealinefs of the ftomach, and Teachings to vomit, are frequently 
abated by fomenting the abdomen ajid region of the ftomach with 
the warm liquor. » 

Common Fomentation. 

Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of each 
two ounces ; water, two quarts. After a flight boiling, pour off 
the liquor. 

Brandy orfplrit of wine may be added to this fomentation, in 
fuch quantity as the particular circumftances of the cafe fhall re- 
quire ; but thefe are not always neceffary. 

Emollient Fomentation. 

This is the fame as the common decoction. 

Strengthening Fomentation. 

Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate peel, half an 
ounce; alum, two drachms; fmith's forge water, three pints. 
Boil the water with the bark and peel to the coniumption of one- 
third ; then ftrain the remaining deco&ion, and difiblve it in 
alum. 

This aftringent liquor is employed as an external fomentation to 
weak parts ; it may alfo be ufed internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOwever trifling this clafs of medicines may appear, 
they are by no means without their ufe. They leldom 
indeed cure difeafes, but they often alleviate very difagreeable 
fymptoms ; as parchednefs of the mouth, foulnefs of the 
tongue and fauces, 4 r c. they are peculiarly ufcful in fevers 

and 
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»nd fore throats. In the latter, a gargle will ionietimes remove 
the diforder ; and in the former, few things are more refn -.filing or 
agreeable to the patient, than to have his mouth frequently warned 
with fome foft detergent gargle. 

One advantage of thefe medicines is, that they are eafily pre- 
pared. .A little barley-water and honey may be had any where ; 
and if to thefe be added as much, vinegar as will give them an agree- 
able fharpnefs, they will make a very ufeful gargle for fcftening 
and cleanfing the mouth. 

Gargles have the belt. effeft when inje&ed with a fyiinge. 

Attenuating Gargle. 

Take of water, fix ounces ; honey, one ounce ; nitre, a drachm, 
and a half. Mix them. 

" This cooling gargle may be ufed either in the inflamma- 
tory quinfey, or in fevers, for cleaning the tongue and fauces. 

Common Gargle. 

Take of rofe-water fix ounces ; fyrup of clove July-flowers, 
half an ounce; fpirit of vitriol, a fufficient quantity to give it an 
agreeable fharpnefs. Mix them. 

This gargle, befides cleanfing the tongue and fauces, ?.Ft? 
as a gentle repellent, and vviil fometimes remove a flight 
quinfey. 

Detergent Gargle. 

Take of the emollient gargle, a pint: tinclure of myrrh, an 
ounce ; honey, two ounces. Mix them. 

When exulcerations require to be cleanfed., or the evcre T 
tion of tough vifcid faliva promoted, this gargle will be of 
fcrvice. 

Emollient Gargle. 

Take an ounce of marfhmallow roots, and two or three fig? j 
boil them in a quart of water till near one half of it be confumsd : 
then ftrain out the liquor. 

If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce pffpirit of fid ammo- 
niac, be added to the above, it will then be an exceeding good 
attenuating garglt. 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and fances 
are rough and parched, to foften thefe parts, and promote the dif- 
charge of faliva. 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obferves, thai 

in the inflammatory quinfey, or ^angulation of the faeces, 
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little benefit arifes from the common gargles ; that fuch as are of 
an acid nature do more harm than good, by contracting the cmunc- 
tories of" the falivaand mucus, and thickening thole humours ; that 
a deco&ion of figs in milk and water has a contrary effeft, efpeci- 
ally iflomefal-ammoniac be added ; by which the faliva is made 
thinner, and the glands brought to fecrete more freely ; a circum r 
fiance always conducive to the cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

Vegetables yield nearly the fame properti&g to water 
by infufion as by deco&ion ; and though they may re- 
quire a longer time to give out their virtues in this way, yet 
it has ievcral advantages over the other ; fince boiling is 
found to diffipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic 
fqbftances, without more fully extracting their medicinal 
principles. 

The author of the New Difpenfatory obferves, that even from 
thofe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infufions may be 
obtained, by returningtheliquor upon frefh quantities of the fubject, 
the water loading itfelf more and more with the active parts ; and 
that thefe loaded infufions are applicable to valuable purpofes in 
medicine, as they contain in a fmall compafsthe finer, more fub- 
tile, and adive principles of vegetables, in a form readily mifcible 
with the fluids of the human body. 

Bitter Infufion. 

Take tops of the leffer centaury and camomile flowers, of eack 
half an ounce; yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, carefully 
freed from the inner white part, of each two drachms. Cut 
them in fmall pieces, and infufe them in a quart of boiling 
water. 

For indigeftion, weaknefs of the flomach, or want of appe- 
tite, a tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken twice or thrice 
a-day. 

Infufion of the "Bark. 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five table-fpoon~ 
fuls of brandy., and a pint of boiling water. Let them infufe for 
two or three days. 

This is one of the befl: preparations of the bark fur weak 
ftoinach*. In diforders where the corroborating virtues of 

that 
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that medicine are required, a tea -cupful of it may be taken two. 
or three times a-day. 

Infufion of Carduus. 

Infufe an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus in a 
pint of common water, for fix hours, without heat ; then filter 
the liquor through paper. 

This light infufion may be given, with great benefit, in weak- 
nefs of the ftomach, where the common bitters do not agree. 
It may be flavoured at pleafure with cinnamon, or other aroma- 
tic materials. 

Infufion of Linfeed. 

Take of linfeed, two fpoonfuls ; liquorice root, fliced, half 
an ounce ; boiling water, three pints. Let them ftand to infufe 
by the fire forfome hours, and then ftrainofFthe liquor. 

If an ounce of the leaves of eolt's-foot be added to thefe in- 
gredients, it will then be the feSioral infufion. Both thefe are 
emollient mucilaginous liqours, and may be taken with advan- 
tage as ordinary drink in difficulty of making water ; and in 
coughs and other complaints of the breaft. 

Infufion of Rofes. 

Take of red rofes, dried, half an ounce; boiling water, a 
quart ; vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol, half a 
drachm; loaffugar, an ounce. 

Infufe the rofes in the water for four hours, in an unglazed 
earthen vefTel ; afterwards pour in the acid, and having ftrained 
the liquor add to it the fugar. 

In an exceflive flow of the menfes, vomiting of blood, and other 
haemorrhages, a tea-cupful ofthis gently aflringent infufion may 
be taken every three or four hours. It like wife makes an exceed- 
ing good gargle. 

As the quantity of rofes ufed here can have little or no efFccL 
an equally valuable medicine may be prepared by mixing the acid 
and water without infufion. 

Infufion of 'tamarinds and Senna. 

Take of tamarinds, one ounce ; fenna, and cryftels of tartar, 
each two drachms. Let thefe ingredients be infufed four or five 
hours in a pint of boiling water ; afterwards let the liquor be 
ftrained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic tincture added to it. 
Perfons who are ealiiy purged may leave out either the tamarinds 
ox the cryltals of tartar. 

u This 
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This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-cupful may be 
given every half hour till it operates. 

This fupplies the place of the decoftion r>f tamarinds andfenna. 

Spanijh Infufion. 

Take of fpanim juice, cut into fmall pieces, an ounce, fait of 
tartar, three drachms. Infufe in a quart of boiling water for a 
night. To the ftrained liquor add an ounce and a half of the 
fyrup of poppies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and obflrucYions of the breaft, a tea- 
cupful of this infufion may be taken with advantage three or four 
times a-day. 

Infufion for the Palfy. 

Take of horfe-radifh root fhaved, muftard feed bruifed, each 
four ounces ; outer rind of orange-peel, one ounce. Infufe 
them in two quaits of boiling water, in a clofe veffel, for twen- 
ty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-eupful of this warm ftimulating 
medicine may be taken three or four times a-day. It excites the 
adion of the folids, proves diuretic, and, if the patient be kept 
warm, promotes perfpiration. 

If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marfh-trefoil be 
ufed inflead of the muftard, it will make the anti/corbutk 
infufion. 

JULEPS. 

THE bafts of juleps is generally common water or fome 
fimple diililled water, with one-third or one-fourth its 
quantity of diililled fpirituous water, and as much fugar or fyrup 
as is fufficient to render the mixture agreeable. This is fharpened 
with vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated with other medi- 
cines fuitable to the intention. 

Camphorated Julep. 

Take of camphor, one drachm; gum arable, half an ounce; 
double-reiined fugar, an ounce ; vinegar, a pint. Grind the 
camphor with a few drops of rectified fpirit of wine, till it grows 
foft ; then add the gum, previoufly reduced to a mucilage with 
equal its quantity of water, and rub them together till they arc 
perfectly united. To this mixture add, by little and little, the 
vinegar with the fugar difibived in it, ftill continuing the 
trituration. 

In 
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la hyilerie.al and other complaints where camphor is procer, 
this julep may be taken in the dole of afpoomul or two a:, often as 
the domath will bear it. 

Cordial Julep. 

Take of Ample cinnamon-water, four ounces ; Jamaica pep- 
per-water, two ounces ; volatile aromatic fpirit, and compound 
fpirit of lavender, of each two drachms ; fyrup of orange-peel, 
an ounce. Mix them. 

Tins is given in the dofeoftwo fpoonfuls three or four tyn.es a- • 
day, iu dilbrderj accompanied with great weaknefs and depreil 1 
of lpirits. 

Expec tor r ting JJ P. 

Take of the emulfion of gum ammoniac, .; : ounces ; fyrup of 
fquills, two ounces. Mix them. 

In coughs, afthmas, and obdnrft'ons of kfeg . brcaft, two table- 
fpoonfuls of this j ulep may b; taken every three or four Hours. 

Mufk Julep. 

Rub half a drachm of mu/k well together with half an ounce 
offugar, and add to it, gradually, of fimple cinnamon and pep- 
per-mint water,, each two ounces ; of the volatile aromatic fpirit, 
two drachms. 

In the low ftate of nervous fevers, hiccuping, convulfions, 
and other fpafmodic affections, two table-fpoonfuls of this julep 
may be taken every two or three hours. 

Saline Julep. 

DifTolve two drachms of fait of tartar in three cunGes of frefh 
lemon-juice, ft rained \ when the effervefcence is over, add, of 
m'mt-water, and common water, each two ounces ; of fimple fy- 
rup, one ounce. 

This removes ficknefs at the ftomach, relieves vomiting, pro- 
motes perfpiration, and may be of Ibme fervice in fevers, efpe» 
cially of the inflammatory kind. 

Vomiting Julep. 

DifTolve four grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of water, 
and add to it half an ounce of the fyrup of clove July -flowers. 

In the beftitirmt^ of fevers, where there is no topical in- 
flammation, this Julep may be given in the dole of 

fp onfuj 
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fpoonful every quarter of an hour till it operates. Antimonial 
vomits ferve not only to evacuate the contents of the ftomach, but 
like wife to promote the different excretions. Hence they are 
found in fevers to have nearly the fame effefts as Dr. ja?ne's 
Powder. 

MIXTURES. 

AM i x t u r e differs from a julep in this refpeft, th3t it 
receives into its compofition not only falts, extracts, and 
other fubitancesdiffoluble in water, but alfo earths, powders, and 
ftich fubftances as cannot be diffolved. A mixture is feldom either 
an elegant or agreeable medicine. It is neverthelefs neceffary. 
Many performs can take a mixture, who are not able to fwallow a 
bolus or an eleftuary : befides, thejre are medicines which aft bet- 
ter in this than in an any other form. 

Ajiringent Mixture. 

Take fimple cinnamon-water and common water, of each three 
ounces ; fpirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce and a half ; Japo- 
nic confeftion, half an ounce. Mix them. 

In dyfenteries which are not of long {landing, after the necef. 
fary evacuations, a fpoonful or two of this mixture maybe taken 
every four hours, interpofing every fecond or third day a dofe of 
rhubarb. 

Diuretic Mixture. 

Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of fquills, fix 
drachms; fweet fpirit of nitre, half an ounce; fyrup of ginger, 
au ounce and a half. Mix them. 

In obftruftions of the urinary paffages, two fpoonfuls of this 
mixture maybe taken twice or thrice a day. 

Laxative abforbent .Mixture. 

Rub one drachm of magnefia alba in a mortar with ten op 
twelve grains of the beft Turkey rhubarb, and add to them three 
ounces of common water , fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup of 
fugar, of each one ounce. 

As moil difeafes of infants are accompanied with acidities, this 
mixture may either be given with a view to correft thefe, or to 
opm the body. A table-fpoonful maybe taken lor a dofe, and 
repeated thre° times a- day. To a very young child half a fpoon- 
ful will be fufficient. 

When 
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When the mixture is intended to purge, the dofe may either 
be increaied, or the quantity of rhubarb doubled. 

This is one of the moft generally uleful medicines for children 
with which! am acquainted. 

Saline Mixture. 

DifTolve a drachm of the (alt of tartar in four ounces of boiling 
water ; and when cold, drop into it fpirit of vitriol till the eifcr 
vefcence ceaies ; then add, of peppermint-water, two ounces, 
finiple fyrup, one ounce. 

Where frefn lemons cannot be had, this mixture may occafionally 
fupply the place of the faline julep. 

Squill Mixture. 

Take of ample cinnamon-water, five ounces ; vinegar of 
fquills, one ounce ; fyrup of marfhmaliows, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them. 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the fecretion 
of urine, proves fervicable in afthmatic and dropncal habits. A 
tea-fpoonful of it may be taken frequently. 

OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, and CERATES. 

'OrwiTHsiANDiNG the extravagant encomiums which have 
been bellowed on different preparations of this kind, 
with regard to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, fores, 
&c. It is beyond a doubt, that the moft proper application to a 
green wound is dry lint. But though ointments do not heal 
wounds and fores, yet they ferve to defend them from the external 
air, and to retain fuch fubftances as may be neceflary for drying, 
deterging, deftroying proud fleih, and fuch like'. For th°fe pur- 
pofes, however, it will befufficient to infert only a few of the moil 
fimple forms, as ingredients of a more active nature can occafion- 
ally be added to them. 

Tellow Bajilicum Ointment. 

Take of yellow wax, white refin, and frankinc^nfe, each a 
quarter of a pound ; melt them together over a gentle fire ; then 
add, of hogs' lard prepared, one pound. Strain the ointment 
whde warm. 

This ointment is employed for cleanfing and healing^ wpunds 
and ulcers. 

Ointment 
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Ointment of Calamine. 

Take of olive oil, a pint and a half ; white wax, and calamine' 
{tone, levigated, of each half a pound. Let the calamine Hone, 
reducedinto a fine powder, be rubbed with fome part of the oil, 
and afterwards added to the relt of the oil and wax, previoufly 
frieited together continually ibrring them till quite cold. 

This ointment, which is commonly known by the name of 
Turner's Cerate, is an exceeding good application in burns and ex- 
coriations, from whatever caufe. 

Emollient Ointment. 

Take of palm oil, two pounds; olive oil, a pint and a half ; 
yellow wax, half a pound ; Venice turpentine, a Quarter of a 
pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a gentle fire ; then mi\' in 
the turpentine, andftrain the ointment. 

This fupplies the place of Altkaa Ointment. It may be ufbd 
for anointing inflamed parts, &c. 

Eye Ointments. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces; white wax, two 
drachms; tutty prepared, cue ounce ; melt the wax with tlvj 
lard over a gentle fire, and then fpi inkle in the tutty, continually 
ftirring them till the ointment is coid. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better confid- 
ence, if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed up with a lit- 
tle oil, and imteediately mixed with it. 

Another. 

Take of camphor, and calamine ftone levigated, each fix 
drachms; verdegrife, well prepared, two drachms ; hogs' lard, 
and mutton fuet prepared, of each two ounces. Rub the cam- 
phor well with the powder ; afterwards mix in the lard and fuet 
continuing the triture till they be perfectly united. 

This ointment has been lone; in efteem for difeafes of the eyes. 
It ought, however, to be u fed with caution, when the eyes are 
much inflamed, or very tender. 

fffite Ointment. 

Mix half an ounce of Spanifh flies, finely powdered, in fix- 
ounces of yellow bafilicum ointment. 

This ointment is chiefly intended fo? -keftlng bliMers, in order 
to keep them open during pleafurc. 

13' Ointment 
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Ointment of Lead. 

Take of olive oil, half a pint ; white wax, two ounces ; fugar 
of lead, three drachms. Let the fugar of lead, reduced into a 
fine powder, be rubbed up with fome part of the oil, and after- 
wards added to the other ingredients, previoufly melted together, 
continually (luring them till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently aftringent ointment may be ufedin all 
cafes where the intention is to dry and (kin over the part, as in 
fcalding, &c. 

Mercurial Ointment. 

Take of quickfilver, two ounces ; hogs' lard, three ounces ; 
mutton met, one ounce. Rub the quickfilver with an ounce of 
the hogs' lard in a warm mortar, till the globules be perfectly ex- 
tinguifhed ; then rub it up with the reft of the lard and fuet, pre- 
vioufly melted together. 

The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mercury 
into the body by being rubbed upon the (kin. 

Ointment of Sulphur. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces ; flowers of fulphur, 
an ounce and a half ; crude fal ammoniac, two drachms; effencc 
of lemon, ten or twelve drops. Make them into an ointment. 

This ointment, rubb-id upon the parts affefled, will generally 
cure the itch. It is both the fafe ft and be ft application for that 
purpofe, and, when made in this way, has no difagrecable fmell. 

White Ointment. 

Take of olive oil, one pint ; white wax and fpermaceti, of each 
three ounces. Melt them with a gentle heat, and keep them 
conftantly andbrilkly ftining together, till quite cold. 

If two drachms of camphor, previoufly rubbed with a fmall 
quantity of oil, be added to the the above, it will make the Whit* 
camfhoratsd Ointment. 

Liniment for Burns. 

Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of frefh drawn linfeed oil, 
and lime-water ; (hake them well together in a wide mouthed bot- 
tle, fo as to form a liniment. 

This 
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This is found to be an exceeding proper application for recent 
fcalds or burns. It may cither be fpread upon a cloth, or the 
parts afFedled may be anointed with it twice or thrice a-day. 

JFhitt Liniment. 

This is made in the fame manner as the white ointment, two- 
thirds of the wax being left out. 

This liniment may be applied in cafes of excoriation, where, on 
account of the largenefs of the furf'ace, the ointments with lead or 
calamine might be improper. 

Liniment for the Piles. 

Take of emollient ointment, two ounces ; liquid laudanum* 
half an ounce. Mix thefe ingredients with the yolk of an egg, 
and work them well together. 

Volatile Liniment. 

Take of florence oil, an ounce; fpirit of hartlhorn, half an 
ounce. Shake thenrt together. 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the fpirit and oil, <vill 
be more efficacious, where the patient's fk'm is able to bear it. 

Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the inflammatory quinfey. 
apiece of flannel moiftened with this it'.iment, and applied to 
the throat, to be renewed every four or five hours, is one of the 
moft efficacious remedies ; and that it feldom fails, after bleed- 
ing, either to leflen or carry off the complaint. The truth of 
this obfervation I have often experienced. 

Camphorated Oil. 

Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil, 
in a mortar, till the camphor be entirely diffolved. 

This antifpafmodic liniment may be ufed in obftinate rheuma- 
tifms, and in fome other cafes accompanied with extreme pain and 
tenfion of the parts. 

PILL S. 

MEdicines which operate in a fmall dofe, and whofc 
difagreeable tafte, or fmell, makes it neceflary that 
they fhould be concealed from the palate, are moft commo- 
dioufly exhibited in this form. No medicine, however, that 
is intended to operate quickly, ought to be made into pills, 
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Sis they often lie for a confiderable time on the ftotr.ach before they 
are diffolved, foas to produce any effect. 

As the ingredients which enter the compofTtion cf pills are ge- 
nerally fo contrived, that one pill of an ordinary fize may contain 
about five grains of the compound, in mentioning the dole we fhall 
only fpecify the number of pills to be taken ; as one, two, 
three, &c. 

Compofing Pill. 

Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caftile foap, half a 
drachm. Beat them together, and form the whole into twenty 
pills. 

When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ftomach, 
one, two, or three of thele pills may be taken, as occasion 
requires. 

Fatid Pitt. 

Take of afafcetida, half an ounce ; fimple fyrup, as much as is 
neceffary to form it into pills. 

In hyfteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary fize, 
may be taken twice or thrice a-day. They may like wife be of 
fervice to perfons afflicted with the afthma. 

When it is neceffary to keep the body open, a proper quantity of 
rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, may oceafionally be added to the above 
roafs. 

Hemlock Pill. 

Take any quantity of "the extraft of hemlock, and adding to it 
about a fifth part its weight of the powder of the dried leaves, form 
it into pills. 

The extraa of hemlock may be taken from one grain to feveral 
drachms in the day. The beft method, however, of ufing thele 
pills, is to begin with one or two, and to increale the doe gradually, 
as far as the patient can bear them, without any remarkable degree 
of ftupor or giddinefs. 

Mercurial Pill. 

Take of purified quickfilver aisd honey, each half an 
punce. Rub them together in a mortar, till the globules of 
mercury are perfectly extinguilhed ; then add, of Caftile 
foap, two drachms, powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread, 
a Efficient quantity to give the mafs a proper confidence lor 
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When ftronger mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity of 
quickiilver may be doubled. 

The dofe of thefe pills is different, according to the intention 
with which they are given. As an ah»rant, two or three may 
be taken daily. To raife a falivation foiar or five will be necef- 

iary. 

Equal parts of the above pill and powdered rhubarb made into 
a mafs, with a fufficient quantity of fimplefyrup, will make a Mir- 
cunal purging Pill. 

Mercurial fublimate Fill. 

DiiTolve fifteen grains of the corrofive fublimate of mercury in 
two drachms of the faturated folution of crude falammoniac, and 
make it into a paftc, in a glafs mortar, with a fufHcicnt quantity of 
the crumb of bread. The mafs mull be formed into one hundred 
and twenty pills. 

This pill, which is the molt agreeable form of exhibiting the fub- 
limate, has been found efficacious, not only in curing the venereal 
diieafe, but alfo in killing and expelling worms, after other powerful 
medicines had failed*. 

For the veneral difeafe, four of thefe pills may be taken twice a- 
day, as an alterant three, and for worms two. 

Plummefs Fill. 

Take of calomel, or fweet mercury, and precipitated ful- 
phur of antimony, each three drachms ; extract of liquorice, 
two drachms. Rub the fulphur and mercury well to- 
gether ; afterwards add the extract, and, with a fufficient 
quantity of the mucilage of gum arabic, make them into 
pills. 

This pill has been found a powerful, yet fafe, alterative in 
obftinate cutaneous diforders ; and has completed a cure after 
falivation had failed. In venereal cafes it has likewife produced 
excellent effects. Two or three pills of an ordinary fize may be 
taken ni^ht and morning, the patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each dofe a draught of decoction of the woods, 
or of farfaparilla. 



* See a paper on this fubject in the Edinburgh Phyfical and 
Literary Effays, by th« ingenious Dr. Joha Gardener. 

P.nging 
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Purging Pills. 

Take of fuccotorine aloes, and CafUle foap, each two 
drachms; of Ample fyrup, a fufficient quantity to make them 
into pills. 

Four or five of thefe pills will generally prove a fufficient 
purge. For keeping the body gently open, one may be taken 
night and morning. They are reckoned both deobftru-nt 
and ftoraachic, and will be found to aniwer all the purpoi'es 
of Dr. Anderfon's pills, the principal ingredient of which is 
aloes. 

Where aloetic purges are improper, the following pills may be 
«fed : 

Take extra£l of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of each two 
drachms ; fyrup of ginger, as much as will make them of a proper 
confiftence of pills. 

Thefe pills may be taken in the fame quantity as the above. 

Pills for the Jaundice. 
Take of Caftile foap, fuccotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of each 
one drachm. Make them into pills with a fufficient quantity of 
fyrup or mucilage. 

Thefe pills, as their title expreffes, are chiefly intended 
for the jaundice, which, with the afli -lance of proper diet, 
thev will often cure. Five or fix of them may be taken 
twice a dav, more or lefs, as is neceffiiry to keep the, body 
open. It 'will be proper, however, during their ufe, to 
interpofe now and then a vomit of ipecacuanha or tartar 
Cinetic. 

Stomachic Pills. 

Take extraft of gentian, two drachms ; powdered rhubarb and 
vitriolated tartar, of each one drachm ; oil of mint, thirty drops j 
fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity. 

Three or four of theft pills may be taken twice a-day, for invi- 
gorating the itomach, and keeping the body gently open. 
Squill Pills. 

Take powder of dried iqa.iis, a drachm and a half ; gum am- 
moniac, and cardamom feeds, in powder, of each three drachms ; 
fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity. 

In dropfical and afthmatic complaints, two or three of thefe 
pillsmaybe taken twice a-day, or orient r, if the ftomach will bear 
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Strengthening Pill. 

Take foft extraft of the bark, and fait of fteel, each half aa 
ounce. Make into pills. 

lndiforders arifing from exceffive debility, or relaxation of the 

foli J.,, as the cb'orcfu, or green ficknefs, two of thefe pills may be 
taken three times a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

iLasters ought to be of a different confidence, according 
to the purpoies for which they are intended. Such as are 
to be applied to the breads or ftonv.ch ought to be foft and yield- 
ing ; while thofe deiigned for the limbs mould be firm and adhe- 

fi vc . 

It has been fuppofed , that platters might be impregnated with 
the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the recent ve- 
getable with the oil employed for the compofition of the plader ; 
but this treatment does not communicate to the oils any valuable 
qualities. 

The- cakes of lead boiled with oils unite with them into 
a planer of a proper confidence, which make the bafis of 
ieveral other ph.it.ers. In boiling thefe compositions, a 
quantity of hot water mud be added from time to time to 
prevent the plader from burning or growing black This, 
however, fliould be done with care, led it caufe the matter to 
explode. 

Common Plafter. 

Take of common olive oil, fix pints ; litharge reduced to 
a fine powder, two pounds and a half. Boil the litharge 
and oil together over a gentle fire, continually dirring them, 
and keeping always about half a gallon of water in the vefTel : 
after they have boiled about three hours, a little of the plader 
may be taken out and put into cold water, to try if it be of a 
proper confidence : when that is the cafe, the whole may be 
f uttered to cool, and the water well preifed out of it with the 

This plader is generally applied in flight wounds and ex- 
coriations of the fkin. It keeps the part foft and warm, and 
tk fends it from the air, which is ail that is necefTary in fuch cafes. 
Its principal ufe, however, is to ferve aa a bafis for other 
pladers. 

* Adhe/ivt. 
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Adhefive Plajler. 

Take of common plafter, half a pound ; of Burgundy pitch, a 
quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 

This plailer is principally ufed for keeping on other 
drelungs. 

Anodyne Plajler. 

Melt an ounce of adhefive plafter, and, when it is cooling, mix 
with it a drachm of powdered opium, and the fame quantity of 
camphor, previoufly rubbed up with a little oil. 

This plafter generally gives cafe in acute pains, efpecially of 
the nervous kind. 

BUJiering Plajler. 

Take of Venice turpentine, fix ounces ; yellow wax, two 
ounces ; Spanifh flies in fine powder, three ounces ; pow- 
dered muftard, one ounce. Melt the wax, and while it is warm, 
add to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate it by too 
much heat. After the turpentine and wax are fulhciently incor- 
porated, fprinklein the powders, continually ftirring the mafs till 
jt be cold. 

Though this plafter is made in a variety of ways, one feldom 
meets with it of a proper confiftence. When compounded with 
oils and other greafy fubftances, its effects are blunted, and it is 
apt to run ; while pitch and refin render it too hard and very in- 
convenient. 

When the bliftering plafter is not at hand, its place may be 
fupplied by mixing with any foft ointment a fufficient quantity of 
powdered flies ; or by forming them into a pafte with flour and 
vinegar. 

Gum Plafter. 

Take of the common plafter, four pounds ; gum ammoniac and 
galbanum, flrained, of each half a pound. Melt them together, 
and add, of Venice turpentine, fix ounces. 

This plafter is ufedas adigeftive, andlikewife for difcuffing in. 
dolent tumours. 

Mercurial Plajler. 

Take of common plafter, one pound ; of gum ammoniac, ftrain- 
ed, half a pound. Melt them together, and, when cooling, add 
eight ounces of quick-ftlver, previoufly extinguifhed by V. iture, 
With three ounces of hogs' lard. 

3 C 3 This 
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This plafter is recommended in pains of the limbs arifing from a 
venereal caufe. Indurations di the glands, and other violent tu- 
mours, are likewife found fometimes to yield to it. 

Stomach Plafter. 

Take of gam platter, half a pound ; camphorated oil, an 
ounce and a half; black pepper, or capficum, where it can 
be had, one ounce. Melt the plafter, and mix with it the 
oil ; then fprinkle in the pepper, previoufly reduced to a fine 
powder. 

An ounce or two of this plafter, fpread upon foft leather, 
and applied to the region of the ftomach, will be of fervice 
in flatulencies arifing from hyfteric and hypochondriac affec- 
tions. A little of the exprefled oil of mace, or a few drops 
of the efiential oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it before it is 
applied . •» 

This may fupply the place of the Antihyfteric Plafter. 
Warm Plafter. 

Take of gum plafter, one ounce ; bliftering plafter, two 
drachms. Melt them together over a gentle fire. 

This plafter is ufeful in the fciatica and other fixed pains 
of the rheumatic kind : it ought, however, to be worn for 
fome time, and to be renewed, at leaft, once a-vveek. If 
this is found to blifter the part, which is fometimes the cafe, 
it muft be made with a fmaller proportion of the bliftering 
plafter. 

Wax Plafter. 

Take of yellow wax, one pound ; white refin, half a 
pound ; mutton fuet, three quarters of a pound. Melt them 
together. 

This is generally ufed inftead of the Melilot Plafter. It is a pro- 
per application after buffers, and in other cafes where a gentle di- 
geftive is neceffary. 

POWDERS. 

THIS is one of the moft fimple forms in which medicine is ad- 
miniftcfed. Many medicinal fubftances, however, cannot 
be reduced into powder, and ethers are too difagrecable to be ta- 
ken in this form. 

The 
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The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin liquor, 
as tra or water-gruel. The more ponderous will require a more 
confident vehicle,, as fyrup, jelly, or honey. 

Gums, and other fubftances which are difficult to powder, 
mould be pounded along with the drier ones ; but thole 
which are too dry, efpecially aromatics, ought to be fprink- 
led during their pulverization with a few drops of any proper 
water. 

Aromatic powders are to be prepared only in fmall quan- 
tities at a time, and kept in glafs veflels clolely flopped. In- 
deed, no powders ought to be expofed to the air, or kept 
too long, otherwife their virtues will be in great mealure de- 
ftroyed. 

Aftringent Powder. 

Take of alum and Japan earth, each two drachms. Pound 
them together, and divide the whole into ten or twelve 
dofes. 

In an immoderate flow of the menfes, and other hemorrhages, one 
of thefe powders may be taken every hour, or every half-hour, it 
the difcharge be violent. 

Powder of Bole. 

Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces ; cin- 
namon, one ounce ; tormentil root and gum arabic, of each fix 
drachms ; long pepper, one drachm. Let all thefe ingredients 
be reduced into a powder. 

This warm, glutinous aftringent powder, is given in fluxes, and 
other diforders where medicines of that clai's are neceffary in the 
dole ofafcruple, or half a drachm. 

If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the PowdtrofBok 
nvitb Opium, which is a medicine of confiderable efficacy. It may 
be taken in the fame quantity as the former, but not above twice or 
thrice a-day. 

Carminative "Powder. 

Take of coriander -feed, half an ounce ; ginger, one draehm ; 
nutmegs, half a drachm ; fine fugar, a drachm and a half. KuJuce 
them into powder for twelve dofes. 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulences ariftng from 
indi-eftion, particularly thofe to which hyfteric and _ hypo- 
chondriac perfons are lo liable. It may like** be gvven m 
find! quantities to children in their food, when troubled with 

g ri P cs ' C DiurtiK 
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Diuretic Powder. 

Take of gum arabic, four ounces; purified nitre, one ounce. 
Pound them together, and divide the whole into twenty-four 
doles. 

Durino-the fir ft ftageofthe veneral difeafe, one of thefe cooling 
powders may be taken three times a-day, with confiderable ad- 
vantage. 

Aromatic opening Powder. 

Take of the beil Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine fugar, 
each two drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, and after- 
wards mixed well together. 

Where flatulency is accompaned with coftivenefs, a tea-fpoonful 
of this powder may be taken once or twice a-day, according to cir- 
cumftances. 

Saline Laxative Powder. 

Take of foluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one 
drachm ; purified nitre, half a drachm. Make them into a 
powJer. 

In fevers, and other inflammatory diforders, where it is 
neceflary to keep the body gently open, one of thefe cooling lax- 
ative powders may be taken in a little gruel, and repeated occa- 
sionally. 

Steel Powder. 

Take filings of fteel, and loaf-fugar, of each two ounces ; ginger, 
two drachms. Pound them together. 

In obftrudtions of the menfet, and other cafes where fteel is pro- 
per, a tea-fpoonful of this powder may be taken twice a-day, and 
wafhed down with a little wine or water. 

Sudorific Powder. 

Tike purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an ounce ; 
opium and ipecacuanha, of each one drachm. Mix the ingredients, 
and reduce them to a fine powder. 

This is generally known by the name of Dover's pmuder. 
It is a powerful fudorific. In obftinate rheumatifms, and 
other cafes where it is neceflary to excite a copious fweat, this 
powder may be adminiftered in the doie of a fcruple or half a 
drachm. Some patients will require two fcruples. It ought to 
be accompanied with the plentiful ufe of fome warm diluting 
liquor. 

Worm - 
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Worm-Powders. 

Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce; yEthiop's 

mineral, two drachms. Mix them well together, and divide the 
whole into fix doles. 

One of thefe powders may He taken in a little fyrup, honey, or 
treacle, twice a-day. After they have been ail ufed, the following 
anthelmintic purge may be proper. 

V urging JVorm-Yowder. 

Take of powdered rhubarb, a fcruple ; fcammony and calomel, 
of each rive grains. Rub them together in a mortar lor one 
dofe. 

For children the above dofes muft be lelTened according to their 
age. 

If the powder of tin be given alone, its dofe may be con- 
fiderably increafed. The late Dr. Alfton gave it to the 
amount of two ounces in three days, and lays, when thus 
adminiftered, that it proved an egregious anthelmintic. He 
purged his patients both before they took the powder and 
afterwards. 

Powder for the Tape-worm. 

Early in the morning the patient is to take in any liquid, 
two or three drachms, according to his age and constitu- 
tion, of the root of the male fern reduced into a fine 
powder. About two hours afterwards, he is to take of 
calomel and refin of fcammony, each ten grains ; gum 
gamboge, fix grains. Thefe ingredients muft be finely pow- 
dered and given in a little fyrup, honey, treacle, or any 
thing that is mo ft agreeable to the patient. He is then to walk 
gently about, now and then drinking a dull of weak green tea, 
till the worm is pafted. If the powder of the fern produces 
naufea, or ficknefs, it may be removed by fucking the juice of an 
orange or lemon. 

This medicine, which had been long kept a fecret abroad 
for the cure of the tape -worm, was fome time ago purchased by the 
French Kino-, and made public for the benefit of mankind. Not 
bavin? had an opportunity of trying it, I can f.iy nothing from 
experience concerning its efficacy, it fee-is, ho.vever, from its 
ingredients, to be an active medicine, and ought to be taken with 
care. The dofe here prefcribed is (ufficient for the itrongeft pa- 
tient ; it muft, therefor©, be reduced according to the age and con- 
(titution. 

SYRUPS. 
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SYRUPS. 

r^-YRvvs were fomc time ago looked upon as medicines of 
ij confiderable value. They are at prefent, however, re- 
girded chiefly as vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, 
and arc u'ed for fweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures; 
and for reducing the lighter powders into boluies, pills, and 
electuaries. As all theie purpofes may be anfwered by the 
fimple fyrup alone, there is little occafion for any other ; 
cfpecially as they are feldom found but in a ftate of ferment- 
ation ; and as the dofe of any medicine given in this ibrm 
is very uncertain. Perfons who ferve the public muft keep 
whatever their cuftomers call for; but to the private pracliti- 
tioner nine tenths of the fyrups ufually kept in the fhops are un- 
neceflary. 

Simple Syrup. 

Is made by diffolving in water, either with or without heat, 
ibout double its weight of finefugar. 

If twenty-five drops of laudanum be added to an ounce 
of the fimple fyrup, it will fupply the place of diacodium,- or 
the fyrup of poppies, and will be found a more fafe and certain 
medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the fyrup of marfhmallows may like- 
wife be fupplied, by adding to the common fyrup a fufficient quan- 
tity of mucilage of gumarabic. 

Thofe who chufe to preferve the juice of lemons in form of fyrup, 
may diflblve in it, by the heat of a warm bath, nearly double its 
weight of fine fugar. The juice ought to be previoufly (trained, 
andfufferd to Hand till it fettles. 

The fyrup of ginger is fometimes of ufe as a warm vehicle for 
giving medicines to perfons afHifted with flatulency. It may be 
made by infufing two ounces of bruifed ginger in two pints of boil- 
ing water for twenty-four hours. After the liquor has been ftrain- 
ecT, and has flood to fettle for fome time, it may bs poured oft", and 
a little more than double its weight of fine powdered fugar diflblv- 
cd in it. 

TINCTURES ELIXIRS,^-. 

Rectified fpirit is the dirett menftruum of the refins and 
effential oils of vegetables, and totally extracts thefe aftive 
principles from fundry fub fiances, which yield them to water, ei- 
ther not at all, or only in part. 
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It diffolves likewife thofe parts of animal fubfh.nces in which 
their peculiar fmells and tallies reiidc. Hence the tinclures pre- 
pared with rectified spirits form an uie'ul and elegant clafs of me- 
aicines, poffeffing many of the moft efTential virtues of fimples, 
without being clogged with their inert or ufelefe parts. 

Water, however, being the proper menftruum of the gum- 
my, faline, and facharine parts ot medicinal lubftances, it will 
be neceflary, in the preparation of fcveral tinctures, to make 
ufe of a weak fpirit, or a compoiition of rectified fpirit and water. 

Aromatic TinRure. 

Infufe two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of 
brandy, without heat, for a few days; then itrain off the 
tincture. 

This fimple tin&ure will fufficiently anfwer all the inten- 
tions of the more colli y preparations of this kind. It is ra- 
ther too hot to be taken by itfelf ; but is very proper for mixing 
with fuch medicines as might otherwiie prove too cold for the 
ftomach. 

Compound Tincture of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces; Seville orange-peel and 
einnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be powdered, and 
the other ingredients bruifed ; then infufe the whole in a pint and a 
half of brandy, for five or fix days, in a clofe veffel ; afterwards 
flrain off the tindlure. 

This tinfture is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, but 
alfcin the flow, nervous, and putrid kinds, efpecially towards their 
decline. 

The dofe is from one drachm to three or four, every fifth 
or fixth hour. It may be given in any fuitable liquor, and 
occasionally fharpened with a few drops of the fpirit of 
vitriol. 

Volatile fatid Tintlure. 

Infufe two ounces of affafcetida in one pint of volatile aromatic 
fpirit, for eight days, in a ciofe bottle, frequently fliakmg it ; then 
ftrain the t'mclure. 

This medicine is beneficial in hyfteric diforders, efpecially 
when attended withlownefs of fpiriti. and famtmgs. A tea-fpoon- 
ful of it may be taken in a gtafs of wine, or a cup or penny-royal 
tea. r ,i t . 
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Volatile TinBure of Gum Guaiacum. 

Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces ; volatile aromatic fpirit, 
a pint. inrufe without heat, in a veflel, well flopped, for a tew 
days ; then ftrain off" the tincture *. 

[p. rheumatic complaints, a tea-fpoonful of this tincture may he 
taken in a cup of toe infulion or water-trefoil, twice or thrice 
a-day. 

Tinflure of Black Hellebore. 

Infufe two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruifed, in a 
pint of proof fpirit, for fevenor eight days ; then fiiter the tincture 
through paper. A fcruple of cochineal may be infuied along with 
the roots, to give the tincture a colour. 

In obftrudtions of the menfes, a tea-fpoonful of this tincture may 
be taken in a cup of camomile or penny -royal tea twice a-day. 

JJlringent Tinflure. 

I>igeft two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, 
for eight days ; afterwards (train it for ufe. 

This tin&ure, though not generally known, is a good aftringent 
medicine. With this view, an ounce, or more, of it may be taken 
three or four times a-day. 

1 incture of Myrrh and Aloes. 

Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes, one 
ounce Let them be reduced to a powder, and infufed in two pints 
of rectified fpirits, for fix days, in a gentle heat ; then ftrain the 
tincture. 

This is principally ufed by furgeons for cleanfing foul ulcers, 
and reftraining the progrefs of gangrenes. 1 1 is alfo, by fome, re- 
commended as a proper application to green wounds. 

Tincture of Opium, or Liquid Laudanum. 

Take of crude opium, two ounces; fpirituous aromatic water, 
W mountain wine, of each ten ounces. Diifolve the opium, 
1 ced in the wine, with a gentle heat, frequently ihrring it ; after- 
wards add the fpirit, and ftrain offthe tincture. 

. A very good tinaure of guaiacum, for domeftic ufe, may be 
made by iitfuiing three or four ounces ol the gum m a bottle of 
rum or brandy. ^. 
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As twenty-five drops of this tintture contain about a grain of 
opium, the common dole may be from twenty to thirty drops. 

Sacred Tincture.) or 'Tincture of Hiera Yicra. 

Take of fuccotorine aloes in powder, one once ; Virginian 
fnakj root and ginger, of each two drachms. Infufe in a point of 
mountain wine, and half a pint of brandy, for a week, frequently 
making the bottle, then ftrainoff the tin&ure. 

This is a fife and ufeful purge for perfons of a languid and phleg- 
matic habit ; but is thought to have better effe&s, taken in fmall 
dofes as a laxative. 

The dofe, as a purge, is from one to two ounces. 
Compound Tincture of Senna. 

Take of fenna, one ounce ; jalap, coriander feeds, and cream of 
tartar, of each half an ounce. Infufe them in a pint and a half of 
French brandy for a week ; then ftrain the tinfture, and add to it 
four ounces of fine fugar. 

This is an agreeable purge, and anfwers all the purpofes of the 
Elixir falutis, and of Daffy's Elixir. 

The dofe is from one to two or three ounces, 

Tincture of Spanifh Flies. 

Take ofSpanifh flies, reduced to a fine powder, two ounces ; 
fpirit of wine, one pint. Infufe for two or three days ; then ftrain 
off the tin&ure. 

This is intended as an acrid ftimulant for external ufe. Parts af- 
fected with the palfy or chronic rheamatifm may be rrequantly 
rubbed with it. 

Tincture of the Balfam of Tolu. 

Take of the balfam of Tol^an ounce and a half ; replied foirlt 
of wine, a pint. Infufe in a gentleheat until the balfam is diffolv- 
ed ; then ftrain the tin&ure. 

Thi. tinclure poffefles all the virtues of the balfam. b <">£•» 
Jother compllts of the ^*~2^Tj£* S 

S ample fyrup, will make what h commonly called the Balju.uc 
S J rt *' TinZurt 
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'Tincture of Rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half; lefTer cardamom feeds, 
half an ounce ; brandy, two pints. Digeft for a week, and drain 
the tincture. 

Thofe who chufe to have a vinous tincture of rhubarb mayinfufc 
the above ingredients in a bottle of Lifbonwine, adding to it about 
two ounces of proof fpirits. 

If half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of Virgian fnake- 
root be added to the above ingredients, it will make the bitter tinc- 
ture of rhubarb. 

All thefe tinctures are defigned as ftomachics and corroborants 
as well as purgatives. In weaknefs of the itomach, indigeftion, 
laxity of the inteftines, fluxes, colicky and fuch like complaints, 
they are frequently of great fervice. The dofe is from half a 
ipoonful to three or four fpcenfuls or more, according to the 
circumftances of the patient, and the purpofes it is intended to 
anfwer. 

Varcgoric Elixir. 

Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce ; opium, two drachms. 
Infufe in one pound of the volatile aromatic fpirit, for four or five 
days, frequently fhaking the bottle ; afterwards ftrain the elixir. 

This is an agreeable and fafe way of adm'm>ftering opium. 
It eafes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult breathing, 
and is ufeful in many difordersofchildren,particuIarly the hooping 
cough. 

The dofe to an adult is from fifty to a hundred drops. 

Sacred Elixir. 

Take of rhubarb cut fin all, ten drachms ; fuccotorine aloes, is 
powder, fix drachms ; lefTer cardamom feeds, half an ounce ; 
French brandy, two pints. Infufe for two or three days, and the*i 
ftrain the elixir. 

This ufeful ftomachic purge may be taken from one ounce to an 
ounce and a half. 

Stomachic Elixir. 

Take of gentian* root, two ounces ; CurafTao oranges, one 
ounce ; Virginian make-root, half an ounce. Let the ingredients 
be bruifed, and infufed for three or four days, in two pints of 
French brandy ; afterwards ftrain out the elixir. 

Thii 
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This is an elegant ftomachic bitter. In flatulencies, indigeftion, 
want of appetite, and fuchlike complaints, a fmall glafs of it may- 
be taken twice a day. It likewife relieves the gout in the ftomach. 
when taken in a large dofe. 

Acid Elixir of Vitriol. 

Take of the aromat<c tinfture, one pint ; oil of vitriol, three 
ounces. Mix them gradually, and after the fseces have fubfided, 
filter the elixir through paper, in a glafs funnel. 

This is one of the befl medicines which I know for hyfteiic and 
hypochondriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies arifing from re- 
laxation or debility of the ftomach and inteftines. It will facceed 
where the moft celebrated ftomachic bitters have no effect. The 
dofe is from ten to forty drops, in a glafs of wise or water, or a cup 
of any bitter infufion, twice or thrice a-day. It Ihould be taken 
when the ftomach is moft empty. 

Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 

Diflblve an ounce of camphor in a pint of recYined 
fpirits. 

This folution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in bruifes, 
palfies, the chronic rhcumatifm, and for preventing gangrenes. 

The above quantity of camphor, diflblved in half a pound of the 
volatile aromatic fpirit, makes Ward's EJJince. 

Spirit of Mindcrerus. 

Take of volatile fal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on it gra- 
dually diftilled vinegar, till the effervefeence ceafes. 

This medicince is ufeful in promoting a difcharge both by the 
Ikin and urinary paflages. It is alfo a good external application in 
ftrains and bruifes. 

When intended to raife afweat, half an ounce of it in a cup of 
warm gruel may be given to the patient in bed every hour till it 
has the deftred effect. 



V 



VINEGARS. 

In eg a R is an acid produced from vinous liquors by 

a. fecond fermentation. It is an ufeful medicine both 

inflammatory and putrid difcrders. Its effects arc, to 

cool 
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cool the blood, quench thirft, counteract a tendency to putrefacti- 
on, and allay inordinate motions of" the fyftem. It likewise pro- 
motes the natural fecretions, and in fome cafes excites a copious 
fweat, where the warm medicines, called alexipharmic, tend rather 
to prevent that falutary evacuation. 

Weaknefs, faintings, vomitings, and other hyfteric affections, 
are often relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth and nofe, or re- 
ceived into the ftomach. It is of excellent ufe alfo in correcting 
many poifonous fubftances, when taken into the ftomach ; and in 
promoting their expulfion, by the different emunctories, when re- 
ceived into the blood. 

Vinegar is not only an ufeful medicine, but ferves likewife to ex- 
trad, in tolerable perfection, the virtues of feveral other medicinal 
fubftances. Moft of the odoriferous flowers impart to it their fra- 
grance, together with a beautiful purplifh or red colour. It alio 
affifts or coincides with the intention offquills, garlic, gum ammo- 
niac, and feveral other valuable medicines. 

Thefe effects, however , are not to be expected from every thing 
that is fold under the name of vinegar, but from fuch as is found and 
well prepared. 

Thebeft vinegars are thofe prepared from French wines. 

It is neceflary for fome purpofes that the vinegar be diftilled ; 
but as this operation requirej a particular chemical apparatus, we 
{hall not infert it. 

Vinegar of Litharge. 

Take oflitharge, half a pound; ftrong vinegar, two pints. 
Infufe them together in a moderate heat for three days, frequently 
making the veffel ; then filter the liquor for ufe. 

This medicine is little ufed, from a general notion of its being 
dangerous. There is reafon, however, to believe, that the pre- 
parations of lead with vinegar are poflefTed of fome valuable pro- 
perties, and that they may be ufed in many cafe* with fa^ety and 
fuccefs. 

A preparation of a fimilar nature with the above has of 
late been extolled by Goulard, a French furgeon, as a fate 
and extenfively ufeful medicine, which he calls the ExtroM of 
Saturn, and orders to be made in the following manner : 

Take of litharge, one pouid ; vinegar made of French 
wine, two pints. Put them together into a glazed earthen 
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pipkin, and let them boil, or rather fimmer, for an hour, or an 
hour and a quarter, taking care to ihr them all the while with a 
wooden fpitula. After the whole has flood to fettle, pour off the 
liquor which is upon the top into bottles for ufe. 

With this extratt Goulard makes his njepeto-mrneral water*, 
which he recommends in a great variety of external d ; lorders, as 
inflammations, burns, bruifes, fprains, ulcers, &c. 

( He likewife prepares with it a number of other forms of medicine, 
as poultices, plaiters, ointments, powders, &c. 

Vinegar of Rofes. 

Take of red rofes, half a pound ; ftrong vinegar, half a gallon. 
Infufc in a clofc veflel for feveral weeks, in a gentle heat ; and then 
ilrain off the liquor. 

This is principally ufed as an embrocation for head-achs, 
ice. 

Vinegar of Squills. 

Take of dried fquills, two ounces ; diftilled vinegar, two pints. 
Infufe for ten days or a fortnight in a gentle degree of heat, after- 
wards ftrain off the liquor, and add to it about a twelfth part its 
quantity of proof fpirics. 

This medicine has good effecVm diforders of the breaft, occafi- 
oned by a load of vifcid phlegm. It is alio of ufe in hydropic 
cafes for promoting a di-'charge of urine. 

Thedofe is from two drachms to two ounces, according to the 
intention for which it is given. When intended to aft as a vomit, 
the dofe ought to be large. In other cafes, it rau ft not only be 
exhibited in fmall dofes, but aifo mixed with cinnamon-water, or 
ibme other agreeable aromatic liquor, to prevent the naufea it 
might otherwife occafion. 

WATERS BY INFUSION, &c. 

Urns-Water. 

POUR two gallons of water gradually upon a pound of 
frefh burnt quicklime ; and when the ebullition ceafes, 
itir them well together ; then fuffer the whole to ftand at 
reft, that the lime may Jettle, and afterwards filter the li- 
quor through paper, which is to be kept in veffels clofely 
flopt. 

* See Collyrium of Ltad. 

3 D The 
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The lime water, from calcined oyfter-fhells, is prepared in the 
fame maimer. 

Lime-water h principally ufed for the gravel ; in which cafe, 
from a pint to two or more or' it may be drunk daily. Externally 
it is ufed for warning foul ulcers, and removing the icch, and otter 
defecations of the fifth 

Compound Lime-Water. 

Take fhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound ; liquorice root, 
one ounce; faffafras bark, half an ounce ; coriander feeds, three 
drachms ; fimple lime-water, fix pints. 

Infufe without heat for two days, and then ftrain off the liquor. 

Tn the fame manner may lime-water be impregnated with the 
virtues of other vegetable fubftances. Such impregnation not on- 
lv renders the water more agreeable to the palate, but alfo a more 
efficacious medicine, efpecially in cutaneous diforders, andfoulnefs 
of the blood and juices. 

It may be taken in the fame quantity as the fimple water. 

Sublimate Water. 

DiiTolve eight grains of the corrofive fublimate in a pint of cin- 
namon-water. 

If a ftronger folution be wanted, a double or triple quantity of 
fublimate may be ufed. 

The principal intention of this is to cleanfe foul ulcers, and con- 
fume proud flefht 

Styptic Water. 

Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an oance and a half; water, 
one pint. Boil them until the falts are diffolyed, then filter the li- 
quor, and add to it a drachm of the oil of vitriol. 

This water is ufed for flopping a bleeding at the nofe, and other 
haemorrhages ; for which purpoie cloths or duffil* dipt in it mult 
be applied to the part. 

Tar Water. 

"Four a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, and I flir 
them ftrongly together with a wooden rod : after they have flood 
W fettle for two days, pour off the water for ufe. 
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Though tar-water falls greatly fhort cf the chsrafler which has 
been given of it, yet it poffeffes fome medicinal virtues. It fenfi- 
bly raifes thepulfe, increafe3 the fecretions, and ibmetimes opens 
the body, or uccaftons vomiting. 

A pint ofit may be drank daily, or more, if the ftomach can 
bear it. It is generally ordered to be taken on an empty ftomach, 
viz. four ounces morning and evening, and the fame quantity aboiit 
two hours after breakfaft and dinner. 

SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 

A Great number of diftilled wafers were formerly kept iri 
the ihops, and are ftill retained in fome Difpenfatories. But 
weconfider them chiefly in the light of grateful diluents, fuitable 
vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, or for rendering difguft- 
ful ones more agreeable to the palate and ftomach. We fhall there- 
fore infert only a few of thofe which are beft adapted to thefe intent 
tions. 

The management of a ftill being now generally under ftood, it is 
needlels to fpendttme, in giving directions for that purpole. 

Cinnamon Water. 

Steep one pound of cinnamon bark, bruifed, in a gallon and a 
half of water, and one pint of brandy, for two days ; and then diftii 
off" one gallon. 

This is an agreeable aromatic water, pofTeffing in a high degree 
the fragrance and cordial virtues of the lpice. 

Pennyroyal Water. 

Take of pennyroyal leaves, dried, a pound and a half; water, 
JTom a gallon and a half to two gallons. Draw offby diftilktion on* 
gallon. 

This water pofTefTes, in aconfiderable degree, the fmell, tafte, 
and virtues of the plant. It is given in mixtures and juleps to 
hyfteric patients. 

An infufion of the herb in boiling water anfwers nearly the fam* 
-furpofes. 

'Peppermint Water. 

This is made in the fame manner as the preceding. 

Spearmint Water. 
This may alfo be prepared in the fame -way as the pennyroyal 
jDe Both 
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Both thefe are ufeful ftomachic waters, and will fometimes re- 
lieve vomiting, efpecially when it proceeds from indipeftion, dr 
coii vifcid phlegm. They are likewife ufeful in fome colicky com- 
ptair.s, the goat in the ftomach, &c. particularly the peppermint 
water. 

An infuhonof the frefh plant is frequently found to have the 
fame effects as the diftilled water. 

Rofe Water. 

Take of rofes frem gathered, fix pounds ; water, two gallons. 
Diftil off one gallon. 

This water is principally valued on account of its fine fla- 
vour. 

Jamaica Pepper Water. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; water, a gallon and a 
half. Diftil off one gallon. 

This is a very elegant diftilled water, and may in moft cafes fup- 
ply the place of the more coftly fpice waters. 

SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 

Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 

TAKE of cinnamon, one pound ; proof fpirit, and common 
water, of each one gallon, iiteep the cinnamon in the li- 
quor for two days ; then diftil off one gallon. 

Spirituous Jamaica Pepper Water. 

Take of Jemaica pepper, half a pound ; proof fpirit, three gal- 
lons ; water, two gallons. Diftil off three gallons. 

This is a fufficiently agreeable cordial, and may fupply the place 
©f the Aromatic Water. 

WHEYS. 

Alum Whey. 

BOIL two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till it 
is curdled ; then ftrainout the whey. 

This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the mnfes, and 
in zdiabetes,ox exceflive difcharge of urine. 

The dofeistwo, three, or four ounces, according as the ftomach 
will bear it, three times a-day. If it mould occaiion vomiting, it 
may be diluted. 
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Muflard Whey. 

Take milk and water, of each a pint ; bruited muflardfeed, an 
ounce and a half. Boil them together till the curd is perfectly Se- 
parated ; afterwards llrain the whey through a cloth. 

This is the mod elegant, and by no means the leafl efficacious 
method of exhibiting muftard. It warms and invigorates the habit, 
and promotes the different fecretions. Hence, in the low State of 
nervous fevers, it will often fupply the place of wine. It is alfo of 
uSe in the chronic rheumatism, palfy, dropfy, &c. The additioa 
of a little fugar will render it more agreeable. 

Thedofeis an ordinary tea-cupful four or five times a-day. 
Scorbutic Whey. 

This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the fcorbutic juices in 
a quart of cow's milk. More benefit, however, is to be ex petted 
from eating the plants, than from their expreSTed juices. 

The fcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, garden fcur- 
vy-grafs, and water-creffes. 

A number of other wheys may be prepared nearly in the fame 
manner, as orange whey, cream of tartar whey, &c. Thefe are 
cooling pleafant drinks in fevers, and may be rendered cordial, 
when neceffary, by the addition of wine. 

WINES. 

THE effedte of wine are, to ra ! fe the pulfe, promote per- 
foration, warm the habit, and exhilarate the Spirits. The 
red wines, befides thefe effetts, have an aStringent quality, by 
which they Strengthen the tone of the Stomach and inteftines, and 
by this means prove ferviceable in reftraining immoderate Secre- 
tions . 

The thin fharp wines have a different tendency. They pafs off 
freely by the different emundories , and gently open the body. Tho 
effeas of the full-bodied wines are, however, much more durable 
than thofe of the thinner. 

All fweet wines contain a glutinous fub fiance, and do not pafs 
off freely. Hence they will heat the body more than an equal 
quantity of any other wine, though it Should contain fully as much 
fpirit. FrQ£n 

3 D 3f 
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From the obvious qualities of wine, it mull appear to be an ex- 
cellent cordial medicine. Indeed, to fay the truth, it is worth all 
the reft put together. 

But to anfwer this character it muft be found and good. No be- 
nefit is to be expected from the common tram that is often fold b7 
the name of wine, without poffeffing one drop of the juice of the 
grape. Perhaps no medicine is more rarely obtained genuine than 
wine. 

Wine is not only ufed as a medicine, but is alfo employed as a 
menftruum for extracting the virtues of other medicinal fubftances ; 
for which it is not ill adapted, being a compound of water, inflam • 
mable fpirit, and acid ; by which means it is enabled to a£l upon 
vegetable and animal fubftances, and alio todifiblve fome bodies of 
the metallic kind, fo as to impregnate itfelf with their virtues, as 
$eel, antimony, &c. 

Anthelmintic Wine. 

Take of rhubarb, half an ounce ; worm-feed, an ounce. Bruifb 
them, andinfufe without heat in two pints of red port wine for a 
few days, then ftrain off the wine. 

As the ftomacks of perfons affiitted with worms are always de- 
bilitated, red wine alone will often prove ferviceable : it muft, 
however, have ftill better effe&s when joined with bitter and pur- 
gative ingredients, as in the above form. 

A glafs of tliis wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
Antimonial Wine. 

Take glafs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an ounce ; 
Lifbon wine, eight ounces. Digeft, without heat, for three or four 
days, now and then making the bottle; afterwards filter the wine 
through paper. 

The dofe of this wine varies according to the intention. As ait 
alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty or 
fixty drops. In a larger dofe it generally proves cathartic, or ex- 
cites vomiting. 

Bitter Wine. 

Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, frefh, 
each one ounce ; long pepper, two drachms ; mountain wine, two 
pints. Infufe without heat for a week, and ftrain out the wine for 
uie. 

In complaints arifing from weaknefs of the ftomach, or indi- 
•reftion, a glafs of this wine may be taken an hour before din- 
ger and fupper. 
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Ipecacuanha Wine. 

Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce ; mountain wine, 
a pint. Infufe for three or tour days ; then filter the tincture. 

This is a fafe vomit, and anfwers extremely well for fuch per T 
fons as cannot fwallow the powder, or whofe llomachs are too ins- 
table to^bear it. 

The dofe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 

Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 

Take filings of iron, two ounces ; cinnamon and mace, of each 
two drachms ; Rheniih wine, two pints. Infufe for three or four 
weeks, frequently fhaking the bottle ; then pafs the wine through 
a filter. 

In obftruflions of the menfe.t, this preparation of iron may be 
taken, in the dofe of halfawine-glals twice or thrice a-day. 

The medicine would probably be as good if made with Lifbon 
wine, (harpened with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, or » 
(mall quantity of the vitriolic acid. 

Stomach Wine. 

Take of Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, an ounce ; carda- 
mom feeds, and orange peel, bruifed, of each two drachma. In- 
fufe in a bottle of white port or Lifbon wine for five or fix days ; 
then ftrain off the wine. 

This wine is not only of fervice in laxity and debility of the flo- 
mach and interlines, but may alfo be taken as a preventive, by per- 
fons liable to the intermittent fever, or who jefide in places where 
this difeafe prevails. It will be of ufe likewite to thofe who recover 
flowly after fevers of any kind, as it aflitts digeftion, and hclns tQ 
reftore the tone and vigour of thefyftem. 

A glafs of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 
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A 
GLOSSARY. 



ALTHOUGH terms of art have been feduloufly avoided in 
the compoiition of this treatiie, it is impoflible entirely to 
bam.n technical phra.es when writing on medicine, a fcience that 
has been lefs generally attended to by mankind, and continues 
therefore to be more intetted with the jargon of the fchools, than 
perhaps any other. Several perfons having exprefTed their opinion 
that a GlofTary would make this work more generally intelligible, 
the following concile explanation of the few terms of art that oc- 
cur, has been added incompliance with their fentiments, and to ful- 
fil the original intention of this treatife, by rendering it intelligible 
and uierul to all ranks and clafles of mankind. 



Abdomen. The belly. 

Abjor bents. VeiTtls that convey the nourifhment from the intei- 

tines, and the iecreted fluids from the various cavities into the 

mais of blood. 
Acrimony. Corrofive lharpnefs. 
Acutr. A diieafe, the fymptoms of which are violent, and tend to 

a fpeedy termination, is called acute. 
Adult. Of mature age. 
Ah'ft. Dry warm. 

Anti pajmodu. Whatever tends to prevent or remove fpalm. 
Apt a. Small whit.fh ulcers appearing in the mouth. 
AJlritfion. A tightening, or 1< ftening. 
Atrabilarian. An epithet commonly applied to people of a certain 

temperament, marked by a dark complexion, black hair, 

fpare habit. &c. which the antients fuppoted to arife irom the 
r,tra bills, or the black bile. \ y -C U, t / 4^ f£? <, ^)^Jl 

-£ 1' ttu*- f, t i^*^,, < L-, s. > yvi ^- 

Bile 
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B. 

Bile, or Gall. A fluid which Ufecreted by the liver into the gall- 
bladder, and from thence paffes into the inteftines, in order to . f m / f 
promote digeftion. V 1 a -4* >*" <* *»i».//»/Ay ^^V/?^ ^ <r " ' 

C. 

Cacocbymie. An unhealthy ftateofthe body. 

C .<;</. A rottennefs or a bone. 

Chyle. A milky fluid feparated from the aliment in the inteftines, 
and conveyed by the abforbents into the blood to fupply the 
waiteof the animal body. 

Chrome. A difeafe whofe progrefs is flow, in oppofition to acute. 

Circulation. The motion of the blood, which is driven by the heart 
through the arteries, and returns by the veins. 

Comatojt. Sleepy. " ^^Q„ m*U«u< 7 ,/,^ 

Conglobate Gland. A Ample gland. ^V/> %~ Z ^ ^ /s -v //", , ^ u 7 u 

Conglomerate. A compound gland. A~>r- s\ <sxc r - c y l ny c-i'%n<./ , c ? 

Contagion. Infectious matter. 

Cutis. Thefkin. 

Cutaneous. Of or belonging to the fkin. 

Cnjis. A certain period in the progrefs of a difeafe, from whence 
a decided alteration either for the better or the worfe takes 
place. 
^Critical, Decifive or important. 

' {Critical Days. The fourth, fifth, feventh, ninth, eleventh, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, ieventeenth, and twenty- fir ft, are by 
fome authors denominated critical days, becaufe febrile com- 
plaints have been ebferved to t?.ke a decifive change at thefe 
periods. 

1). 

Debility. . Weaknefs. 

Delirium. A temporary diforder of the mental faculties. 
Diaphragm. A membrane feparatin^ the cavity of the chefl from 
# that of the belly .O;^'***^ */ V" r<4 %' 
Diuretic. A medicine that promotes the fecreuon of urine. 
Drajlu. Is applied to fuch purgative medicines as are violent or 
harfh in their operation. 

E. 

Empyema. A collection of purulent matter in the cavity of the 
' breaft. 

$ndcm:c.< 
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Endemic. A difeafe peculiar to a certain diftrift of country. 
Epidemic. A diieaie generally infectious. 
Exacerbation. Theencreafe ot any diteafe. 

F. 

Faces. Excrements. 

Fatid. Emitting an offenfive fmell. 

F cents. The child beiore birth, or when born before the proper 

period, is thus termed. 
Flatulem. Producing wind. 
Fungus. Proud flefh. 

G. 

Gangrene. Mortification. 

Gumrnat*. 7 Venereal excrefcences. 

Ganglia, j 

Gymnajlic. Exercife taken with a view to preferve or reftore 

htalth. — The ancient phyfxeians reckoned this an important 

branch of medicine. 

H. 

BeSie Fever. A flow, confuming fever, generally attending a 
bad habit of body, or fome incurable and deep rooted diieafe. 

Hemorrhoids. The piles. 

Hemorrhage. Difcharge of blood. 

Hypochondriacifm. Low fpirits. 

Hypochondriac nnfetra. The liver, fpleen, &c. fo termed from their 
fituation in the hypochondria or upper and lateral parts of the 
belly, 

I. 



Ichor. Thin bad matter. 
Impofihume. A coUedion of purulent matter. 
Inflammation. A furcharge of blood, and an encreafed attion of the 
„„/n.ir ,*« ™v particular Dart of the body. 



Ichor. Thin bad matter. 
ofthume. A colle&ion 
xmmation. A furcharge of blood, and an er 
veffels, in any particular part of the body. 

ligature. Bandage. , L £,/«""~ , A 1 *- 4-' * 

lixivium. Ley. * A . r ^ * * ' A 

M. 

Miliary Eruption. Eruption of fmall puftules refembling the feeds 
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yiorlific. Cain rig difrafe, or difeafed. 
Mucus. The matter duchirged from, the nofe, lun'js, &c. 
Mifentery. A double membrane which connect* the inteftines to 
the back, bone. 

N. 

Nervont. Irritable. ' &wty &***& 

i\'ai.fea. An inclination to vomit. 

Hades. Enlargements of the bones produced by the venereal 

difeaie, 

r. 

Peroral. Medicines adapted to cure dife.ifes of lb? breaft. 

Pel lis. The bones fttvated at the lower part of the ;rar>.k ; tbuj 
named from their refembljng in feme meafure a bafon. 

Ptritonceum. A membrane lining the cavky of the belly and co- 
vering the intcflines. 

Pericardium. Membrane containing the heart. 

Perforation. The matter difcharged from the pores of the fkin in 
form of vapour or fweat. 

fblogijlon. Is here ufed to fignify fomewhat rendering the air unfit 
for the purpofes of refpiration. 

Phlegmatic. Watery, relaxed. , * h«rr>' H ";' : ~ ' V* y 

Plethoric. Replete with blood, f ^ ? v " ^ 

Polypus. A difeafed excrefcence, or a fabfiance formed of coagts- 
lable lymph, frequentlyibundin the large blood veffels. 

Pus. Matter contained in a boil. 

R. 

"Rigimen. Regulation of diet. 

Reclum. The ftraight gut, in which the fcece* are contained, 

Refpiration. The act of breathing. 

S. . 

Saliva. The fluid fecreted by the gland? of the mouth. 

Sanies. A thin bad matter, difcharged from an ill conditioned 

fore. 

Schirrhous. A ftateof difeafed hardnefs. 

Slough. A part feparated and thrown oft* by fuppuration. 

"Spa/in. A difeafed contraction, 

Spine. The back bone. . 

1 Stypttc. 
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Styptic. A medicine for flopping the difcharge of blood. 
Syncope. A fainting fit attended with a complete abolition of fen- 
iaiion and thought. 

T. 

TaheT. A fpecies of confumption. 

Temperament . A peculiar habit of body, of which there are gener- 
ally'reckoned four, viz. the fanguine, the bilious, the melan- 
cholic, and the phlegmatic. 

Virtlgo. Giddinefs. 

U. 

Ulcer. An ill conditioned fore. 

Ureters. Two long and (mall canals which convey the urine from 

the kidneys to the bladder. £ -* -* K +**> * ** * **' *** 
Urethra. The canal which conveys the urine from the bladder. 
Jj^pil* / f/-u v^c £ • £ , £ >l fr™- ^*> Sk^f/^ v) / >.< 
* ^ /*"y r <^ ^ ^ - 
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A. 

ABLUTIONS, Jewilhand Mahometan, well calculated for 
the prelervation of health, 115. 

Abortion, caufes and lymptoms of, 588. Means of prevention, 
589. Proper treatment in the cafe of, ibid. 

Abjcejfa, how to be treated, 34.1 . 633. 

Accidents. See Cau/uafties. 

Acids, of peculiar fervicein confumptions, 203. In putrid feveri, 
221. Not fuita'ble to the mcafles, 269. 

Acidities in the bowels of infants, the origin of, 606. Method of 
cure, 607. 

jickwortb, foundling hofpital at, caufe of the children there being 
airlifted with fcabbed heads, and fatal confequences of their ill 
treatment, 614, note. 

Addijon, his remark on the luxury of the table, 106. 

jEther, very ferviceable in removing fits of the afthma, 453. Is 
excellent for flatulencies, 492. 

JEthwps mineral, ftrongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in inflam- 
mations of the eyes, 292. 

Africans, their treatment of children, 12, note. 

Agaric of the oak, its merit as a ftyptic, 637. Method of gather- 
ing, preparing, and applying it, ibid. note. 

Agncidture, a healthful, conltant, and profitable employment, 54. 
Is too much neglected in favour of manufactures, ibid. Gar- 
dening the mod wholcfome amufement for fedentary perfons, 59. 

Ague, a fpecies of fever no perfon can miftake, and the proper me- 
dicine for, generally known, 163. Caufes of, 164. Symptom:,, 
ibid. Regimen for, 16 j. Under a proper regimen willof.cn 
go off, without medicine, 166. Medical treatment of, ibid. 
Often degenerates into obftinate chronical difeafes, if not ra- 
dically cured, 171 . Peruvian bark the only medicine to be re- 
lied on in, 172. Children how to be treated in, ibid. Pre- 
ventive medicine for thofe who live in marihy countries, 174. 
Ah, confined, poifonous to children, 34. A tree open air will 
fomciiniQS cure the mod obftinate diforders in children. 37. Oc- 
cupations which injure the health by unwholefome air, 42. 55. 
r The 
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T he qualities of, att more fenfibly on the body, than ia gene- 
rally imagined, 83. Thefeveral noxious qualities of, fpecili. d, 
84. In large cities, polluted by various circumftances, ibid. 
The air in churches, how rendered unwholefome, 85. Houfc* 
ought to be ventilated daily, 86. The danger attending fmall 
apartments, 87. Perfons whofe bufinefs confines them to town 
ought to fleep m the country, ibid. High walls obflruft the free 
current of air, 88. Trees lhould not be planted too near to 
houfes, ibid. Frefh air peculiarly neceflary for the fick, 89. The 
fick in hofpitals in more danger from the want of frefh air, than 
from their diforders, 90, Wholefomenefs of the morning air, 
94. The changeablenefs of, one great caufe of catching cold, 
140. Thofe who keep mod within doors, the moft fenfible of 
thefe changes, 141. Of the night, to be carefully guarded 
againft, 142. Frefh air often of more efficacy in difeafes than 
medicine, 155. Its importance in fevers, 161. 177. States of, 
liable to produce putrid fevers, 217. Mull be kept cool' and 
frefh in fick chambers under this diforder, 220. Change of, one 
of the moft effectual remedies for the hooping-cough, 316. The 
qualities of, a material confideration for afthinatic patients, 45 1 . 
The various ways by which it may be rendered noxious, 677. 
Confined, how to try, and purify, 678. Method cf recovering 
perfons poifoned by foul air, ibid. Frefn, of the greatcft im- 
portance in fainting fits, 687. 

Aitken, Mr. his treatife on the nature and cure of frattures, re- 
commended, 656, note. 

Alcali, czu&ic, recommended in the ftone, 362. How to prepare 
it, 363, note. m % 

Aliment is capable of changing the whole conflitution of the body, 
69. Will in many cafes anfwer every intention in the cure of 
difeafes, 70. The calls of hunger and thirft, fufricient for re- 
gulating the due quantity of, ibid. The quality of, how injured, 
ibid. A due mixture of vegetables neceflary with our animal 
food, 73. To what the bad effects of tea arc principally owing, 
74 Water, good and bad, ditfinguifhed, 7%. Inquiry into 
the qualities of fermented liquors, with inftructions for the due 
making of them, 76. The qualities of good bread, and why 
adulterated by bakers, 78. General rules for the choice of food, 
79. Ought not to be too uniform, 80. Meals ought to be ta- 
l-<*nat regular times, ibid. Long farting injurious both to old 
'and young, 8 1 . Breakfafts and fuppers, 82. Changes of diet 
ought to be gradually made, ibid. 

Amaurofis. See Gutta ferena. 

jlmeriain Indians, their method of curing the venereal difeafe, 508, 

' Amufemcnn, fedentary, improper for fedenury perfons, 58. Ought 
always to be of an active kind, 95. 

Ana/area. See thropfy. # 

Anver, violent fits of, injurious to the conflitution, 125. I ran- 
quiliity of mind effential to heal th, tit*. Animal. 
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Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 20. Animals that 
die of themfelves, unfit for food, 71. Overdriven cattle ren- 
dered unwholeibme, 72. The artifices of butchers expofed, 
ibid. Too great a quantity of, generates the fcurvy, 73. 
Animals and plants, the analogy in the nourishment of, ftated, 105. 
Anthony** fire, St. See Eryjtpelas. 
Apt bee. SecTlrujh. 

Jptplexy, who raoft liable to this diforder, 454. Caufes, ibid. 
Symptoms and method of cure, 45 5 . Cautions to perfons of an 
apoplectic make, 457. , 
Apothtcarus weights, a table of, 706. 
Apparel. See Clothing. 

Appetite, w;mt of, cauies and remedies for, 461. 
Arbutbnot, Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 191. 

His advice for perfons troubled with coStiveneSs, 460. 
Arjente, the effects of. on the Stomach, 524. Medical treatment 

when the Symptoms appear, 525. 
Ar.s. See Manufactures. 
A/cites. See Drop/y. 
AJes milk, why it Seldom does any good, 199. Inftruaions for 

taking it, ibid. 
Ajlhma, the different kinds of this diforder distinguished, with its 
caufes, 449. Symptoms, 450. Regimen, ibid. Medical treat- 
ment, 452. Remedies proper in the moiftaSthma, ibid. 
Atmofphere. See Air. 

B. 
Ball's purging vermifuge powder, preparation of, 409. 
Balfams, how to prepare. Anodyne balfam, 725. Locatclli'c 

balfam, ibid. Vulnerary balfam, ibid. 
Bandages, tight, pioducemoft of the bad confluences attending 

fractured bones, 657. 
Ba>-k, Peruvian, the beft antidote for failors againfr, diforders on a 
foreign coaft, 53. How to be administered in the ague, 167. 
Distinction between the red bark and quill bark, ibid. note. A 
decodion or infnfion of, may be taken by thofo who cannot 
fwallow it in fubftance, 169. Is often adulterated, 
Is the only medicine to be depended on in agues, 172. How- 
it may be rendered more palatable, ibid. May be administered 
by clyfter, 17.3. Cold water the beft menftruum for extra&ing 
the virtues of this drug, 205. Ho a- to be aclminiftered in the 
putrid fever, 224. Andin theeryiipelas, 280. In an inflam- 
mation of the eyes, 292. Its efficacy in a malignant quinfey, 
304. In the hooping-cough, 320. A good medicine in vo- 
miting, when it proceeds from weaknefs of the Stomach, 351. 
Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to take it, 356. Is good again ft 
the piles, 372. And worms, 408. Its ufe daneerous for pre- 
venting a fit of the gout, 426. A good remedy in the King's 
evil, 444. Andin \\isJluor albas, 586. f 
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Barley water, how made, 183. 

Burrennejs in women, the general caufes of, 600. Courfc of relief, 
601. Dr. Cheyne'sobfcrvations on, ibid. note. 

Bath waters, good in the gout, 4.27. 

Bath, cold, the good effects of, on children, '33. Recommended to 
the ftudious, 69. Is peculiarly excellent for flrengthcning the 
nervous iyftem, 470. Therefore mould never be omitted in 
gleets, 554. is good for rickety children, 624. Cautions con- 
cerning the improper ufe of, in ad alts, 699 — 706. 
Bath, warm.ofgreatfervicein an inflammation of the flomach,322 

Bathing, a religiousduty under the J udaic and Mahometan laws, 
115. Is conducive to health, 116. 

Bean foot, recommended as a powerful remedy againft worms, 408. 

Beds, inftead of being made up again as foon as perlons rife from 
them, ought to he turned down and expbfed to the air, 86. Bad 
effects of too great indulgence in bed, 94. Damp, the danger of, 
143. Soft, are injurious to the kidneys, 355. 359. 

Beer, the ill confequences of making it too weak, 77. Pcrnicioufc 
artifices of the dealers in, ibid. 

ife///, parifh, the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous cuftom, 127. 

Biles, 635. 

Bilious colic, fymptoms and treatment of, 330. 

Bilious fever. See Fevtr. 

Bite of a mad dog. See Dog. 

Bitters, warm and aftringent, antidotes to agues, 174. Are fer- 
viceable in vomiting when it proceeds from weaknefs in the 
Stomach, 351. 

Bladder, inflammation of, its general caufes, 338. Medical treat- 
ment of, ibid. 

Bladder, ltone in. See Stone. 

Blafi. See Eryjipelas. 

Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 162. In the ague, 
l6j. Its importance in the acute continual fever, 178. In the 
pleurify, 184. When ncceflary in an inflammation of the lungs, 
197., Caution againft, in a nervous fever, 213. In the putrid 
fever, 223. In the miliary fever, 232. When neceflary in the 
fma!l-pox, 245. Whenufefulin the meafles, 269. When ne- 
ceflary lh the bilious fever, 275. Under what circumftance* 
proper in the eryfipelas, 279. Mode of, proper in an inflam- 
mation of the brain, 285. Is always nccefTary in an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, 289. When proper, and improper, in a cough, 
310. When proper in the hooping-cough, 317. Is almofl the 
only thing to be depended on in an inflammation of the ftomach, 
322. And in an inflammation of the inteftines, 324. ^ Is ne- 
ceflary in an inflammation of the kidneys, 336. Its ufcinafup- 
preffionof urine, 358. Is proper in an afthma, 452. ^ Is- dan- 
gerous in fainting fits, without due caution, 490. Cautions pro- 
per in the puerperal fever, 597. Is an operation generally per- 
formed byperfons who do not understand when it is proper, 629. 
if " 
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In what cafes it ought to be had recouife to, 630. The quafl. 
tity taken away, how to be regulated, ibid. General rules for 
the operation, 631. Objeaions to bleeding by leeches, 7'^'. 
Prevailing prejudices relating to bleeding, 632. The arm the 
mofl commodious part to take blood from, 633. 
Blading at the nofe, ipontaneous, is of more fervice, where bleed- 
ing is neceflary, than the operation with the lance, 367. Ought 
not to be flopped without due cenfideration, ibid. How to flop it 
when neceffary, 368. Cautions to prevent frequent returns of, 37* 
Blind perfons, when born fo, might be educated to employments 

fuitedto their capacity, 505, note. 
Blifters, peculiarly advantageous in the nervous fever, 213. When 
only to be applied in the putrid fever, 223. When proper in 
the miliary fever, 232. Seldom fail to remove the mofl obfti- 
nate inflammation of the eyes, 290. A good remedy in the 
quinfey, 298. Proper for a violent hooping-cough, 319. Is 
one of the beft remedies for an inflammation of the ftomach, 323. 
Are efficacious in the tooth-ach, 397. 
Blood, involuntary difcharges of, often falutary, and ought not to 
be ralhly flopped, 364. The feveral kinds of thefe difcharges* 
with their uiual caufes, 365. Methods of cure, 366. 
Blood, fpitting of, who mofl fubjeft to, and at what feafons, 374. 
Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms, 375. Proper regimen in, 376. 
Medical treatment, 377. Cautions for perfons fubjecttoit, 378. 
Blood, vomiting of, its caufes, andfymptoms, 378. Medical treat- 
ment, 379, 
Blcod-ftiol eye, how to cure, 509. 
Bloody-fiax. See Dyfentery. 
Boerbaa-ve, his observation on drefs, 104, vote. His mechanical 

expedients to relieve an inflammation of the brain, 285. 
Bolujes, general rules for the preparing of, 726. The aftringent 
bolus, ibid. Diaphoretic bclus, ibid. Mercurial bolus, ibid. 
Bolus of rhubarb and mercury, 727. Pectoral bolus, ibid. 
Purging bolus, ibid. 
Bonei, the exfoliation of, a very flow operation, 643. Bones, 
broken, often fuccefsfully undertaken by ignorant operators, 
654. Regimen to be adopted after the accident, 655. Hints 
of conduct if the patient is confined to his bed, ibid. Cleanli- 
nefs to be regarded during this confinement, 656. The limb 
not to be kept continually on the ftretch, ibid. Cautions to be 
obferved in fetting a bone, 657. Tight bandages condemned, 
ibid. How to keep the limb fteady by an eafy method, 658. 
Fractures of the ribs, ibid. 
Bowels, inflammation of. See Stomach. 
Boys, the military exercife proper for them, 30. 
Bra'dijuood, Mr. his fkill in teaching the dumb to fpeak, 510, note. 
Bram, inflammation of, who mofl liable to it, with its caufes and 
fymptoms, 282. Regimen, 284. Medical treatment, 285. 
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Bread, proper food for children, asfoon as they can chew it, 19. 
A emit of, the beftgum-ftic, 20 The belt modes of preparing 
it in food for children, ibid. Good, the qualities of, and for 
what purpofe adulterated by the bakers, 78. Toafted, a decoc- 
tion of, good to check the vomiting in a cholera morbus, 344. 

Brimjlone. See Sulphur. 

Broth, gelatinous, recommended in the dyfentary, how to make, 
385. 

Bruijes, why of won e confequence than wounds, 642. Proper 
treatment of 643. The exfoliation of injured bones a very flow 
operation, ibid. How to cure fores occafioned by, 644. 

Buboes, two kinds of, diftinguifhed, with their proper treatment, 

558. , 
Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 45. 
Burgundy pitch, a pialler of, between the moulders, an excellent 

remedy in a cough, 312. In a hooping-cough, 319. And for 

children in teething, 619. 
■Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed in the midft of 

populous towns, 85. 
Bams, flight, how to cure, 640. Treatment of, when violent, 

644. Extraordinary cafe of, ibid. Liniment for, 751. 
Butchers, their profefiional artifices explained, and condemned, 721 
Butter ought to be very fparingly given to children, 23. 

C. 
Cabbage leaves, topical application of, inapleurify, 185. 
Camphor, why of little ufe in eye- waters, 730. 
Camphorated oil, preparation of, 752. 
Camphorated fpirit of wine, 767. 

Camps, the greateft necefiity of confulting cleanlincfs in , 115. 
Cancer, its different llages defcri'oed, with the producing caufes, 

516. Symptoms, 517. Regimen, and medical treatment, 518. 

Dr. Storck's method of treating this diforder, 519. Cautions 

for avoiding it, 522. 
Cancer fcroti, a diforder peculiar to chimney-fweepers, owing to 

want of cleaniinefs, 112, note. 
Curriages, the indulgence of, a facrifice of health to vanity, 91. 
Carrot, wild, recommended in the ilone, 363. 
Corrot poultice tor cancers, how to prepare, 521. 
Qaiifuahies, which apparently put an end to life, nece/Tary cautions 

refpe&mgs 662, 671. 676. 696. 

_ . Ijibftances iloppedin the gullet, 665. 

drowning, 672. 



— noxious vapours, 677. 

— extremity of cold, 680. 
extreme heat, 682. 



Cataplafms, their general intention, 727. Preparation of the dif. 
cutient caiaplafm, ibid. Ripening cataplafm, ibid. 

CataraS, 
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CataraB, the diforder and its proper treatment defcribed, 507. 

Cattle, flail fed, are unwholefome food, 72. Over-driven, are 
killed in a high fever, ibid. The artifices of butchers expofed, 
ibid. 

Cellars, long Ihut, ought to be cautioufly opened, 87. And funk 
ftories of houfes, unhealthy to live in, 145. Of liquors in a ftate 
of fermentation dangerous to enter, 6/7. Kow to purify the 
air in, 678. 

Cel/ui, his rules for the prefervafion cf health, 149. 

Chancers, deicribed, 559. Primary, how to treat, 560. Symp- 
tomatic, 561. 

Charcoal fire, the danger of fleeping in the fume of, 677. 

Charity, the proper exercife of, 49. 

Cheyne, Dr. his perfuafive to the ufe of exercife, 93. His judg- 
ment of the due quantity of urine, not to be relied on, 138. 
Strongly recommends iEthiops mineral in inflammations of the 
eyes, 292. His obfervations on barrennefs, 601, note. 

Chilblains, caufe of, 614. How to cure, 615. 

Child-bed women, how to be treated under a miliary fever, 233. 

Child-bed fever. See Fever. 

Child-birth, the feafon of, requires due care after the labour pains 
are over, 590. Medical advice to women in b hour, 591. Ill 
effects of collecting a number of women on fuch occafions, 592, 
note. How to guard againft the miliary fever, 595. Symptoms 
of the puerperal fever, 596. Proper treatment of this lever, 
597. General cautions for women at this feafon, 599. 

Children, their dileaies generally acute, and delay dangerous, 6. 
Their diforders le.s complicated, and eafier cured, than thole of 
adults, 7. Are. often the heirs of the difeafes of thejr parents, 8. 
Thofe born of difeafed parents, require peculiar care in the nurf- 
ino-, 10. Are often killed or deformed b) injudicious clothing, 
ibid. How treated in Africa, 12, note. The uiual caufes of 
deformity in, explained, 1 3 . Their clothes ou^ht to be fattened 
on with firings, 1 5. General rule for clothing them , id. Cleari- 
linefs an important ar.lcle in their drefs, ibid. The milk of the 
mother the moil natural food for, 17. Abfurdity- of giving 
them 'drugs as their fir ft food, 18. The bed method of ex- 
pelling the meconium, 'hid. How they ought to be weaned from, 
the bread, 19. A crufl of bread the bed gum-flick for them, 
20. How to prepare bread in their food, ibid. Cautions 
as to giving them animal food, ibid. Cautions as to the 
quantity of their food, 21. * Errors in the quality of their food 
more frequent than in the qnantity, ibid. The food of adults 
improper for children, 22. Strong liquors expoie them to in- 
flammatory diforders, ibid. Ill effect of unripe fruit, ibid. 
Butter, 23. Hob lefome article of food for them, ibid. 

The importance of >rom their growth and tlrength, 

a A Rules for their exercife, 25. Poverty of parents occafions 
**' 3 E 2" their 
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their negle£t of children, 27. The utility of exercife demoit- 
ftratedfrom the organical ilructure of children, ibid. Philofa- 
phical arguments mewing the ncceility of exercife, 28. Ought 
not to be lent to fchocltoo foon, ibid. Nor be put too foon to 
labour, 32. Dancing, an excellent exercife for them, 33. The 
cold bath, ibid. Want of vvholefome air deilruttive to children, 
34. To wrap them up clofe in cradles, pernicious, 35. Are 
treated like plants in a hot-houfe, 36. The ufual faulty conduct 
of nurfes pointed out, 38. Are crammed with cordials by in- 
dolent nudes, 39. Eruptions ignorantly treated by nurfes, ibid. 
Loofe ftools, the proper treatment of, 40. Every method ought 
to be taken to make them ftrong and hardy, 41. Indications of 
the imall-poxin, 238. 
Chincough. See Cough. 
Cholera morbus, the diibrder defined, with itscaufes and fymptoms, 

343. Medical treatment, 344. 
Cbnrches,the feveral circumltances that render the air in, unwhole- 

fome, 35. 
Churching of 'women after lying in, a dangerous cuftom, 600. 
Churchyards, the bad confequences of having them in large towns, 85. 
Cities, large, the air in, contaminated by various means, 84. The 
badefFefts of burying the dead in, 85. Houfes ought to be 
ventilated daily, 86. The danger attending fmall apartments, 
87. All who can ought to fleep in the country, ibid. Diforders 
that large towns are peculiarly hurtful to, 88. Cleanlinefs not 
fufficiently attended to in, 1 13. Should be fupplied with plenty 
of water, 118, note. The belt means to guard againft infection 
in, 121. 
Clare, Mr. his method of applying faline preparations of mercury in 

venereal cafes, 566. 
Cleanlinefs, an important article of attention in the drcfs of chil- 
dren, 16, and to fedentary artifts, 58. Finery in drefs often 
covers dirt, 104. Is necelTary to health, 1 1 1 . Diforders origi- 
nating from the want of, 112. Is not fufficiently attended to in 
larc-e towns, 113. Nor by country peafants, 1 14. Great atten- 
tion paid to, by the ancient. Romans, ibid. note. Neceffity of 
confulting cleanlinefs in camps, T 1 5. Was the principal objecl 
of the whole fyftem of the Jewifli laws, ibid. Is a great part of 
the religion of the Eaftern countries, ibid. Bathing and washing 
greatlyconducive to health, 116. Cleanlinefs peculiarly ne- 
ceflary on board of (hips, ibid, and to the lick, 117. General 
remarks on, ibid. Many diforders may be cured by cleanlinefs 
alone, 155. The want of, a very general caufe of putrid fevers, 
ZI7. Is a great prefervative agv.mil venereal infection, 572, 
and againlt galling in infants, 608. 
Clergy, exhorted to remove popular prejudices againft inocula- 
tion, 256. Might do great good by undertaking the praftice of 

it themfelves, 263. 

Lhfbtng, 
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Clothing, the only natural ufe of, 10. That of children, has be- 
come aiecret art, II. Ought to be laftened on infants with 
firings inftead of pins, 15. Pernicious confequences of Clays, 16. 
Importance of the cleanlinefc to children, ibid. The due quantity 
of, dictated by the climate, 100. Should be increafed in the de- 
cline of life, ibid, and adapted to the feafons, 101. Ts often 
hurtful by being made fubfervient to the purpofes of vanity, 
ibid. Pernicious confequences of attempting to mend the Chape 
by drefs, 102. Stays, ibid. Shoes, ibid. Garters, buckles, 
and other bandages, 103. The perfection of, to be eafy and. 
clean » ibid. General remarks on, ibid. Wet, the danger of, 
and how to gsardagainftit, 141. 
Clyjhrs, a proper form of, for an inflammation of the ftomach, 
323. And for an inflammation of the inteitines, 325. Of to- 
bacco fmoke, its efficacy in procuring a ilool, 333, note. Of 
chicken broth falutary in the cholera morbus, 344. Their 
ufe in a fuppreflion of urine, 358. Ought to be frequently ad- 
miniitered in the puerperal fever, 597. Of tobacco, to excite a 
vomit, 668. Of tobacco fumes, to ftimulate the in. te (lines, 673. 
The general intention of, 728. Preparation of the emollient 
clyfter, 729. Laxative clyfter, ibid, Carminative clyfler, ibid. 
Oily clyfler, ibid. Starch clyfter, 730. Turpentine clyfter, 
ibid. Vinegar clyfter, ibid. 
Cceliac pajjion, proper treatment for, 389. 
Coffee berries, recommended in the {tone, 363. 
Cold, extreme, its effects on the human frame, 680. The fudden 
application of heat dangerous in fuch cafes, ibid. How to reco- 
ver frozen or benumbed limbs, 68 1 . 
Cold Bath. See Bath. 

Colds, frequently occafionedby imprudent change? of clothes at the 
firft approaches of fummer, 101, note. Various caufes of, fpeci- 
fied, 140. Their general caufes, 306. Proper regimen on the 
fymptoms of, appearing, 307. Danger of neglecting the dif- 
order, 308. The chief fecret for avoiding. 310. 
Colic, different fpecies 0^328. Medical treatment of, according 
to .their fpecies and caufes, 329. Bilious colic, 330. Hyfteric 
colic, 331. Nervous colic, 332. Cautions neceffary to guard 
againftthe nervous colic, 333. General advice in colics, 334. 
Colly ria. See Eye waters. 
Commerce often imports infectious diforders, 120. Means fuggefted 

to guard againft this danger, 121, note. 
Confections often very needlefly compounded, 731. Preparation of 

the Japonic confection, 732. 
Con/erws and preserves, general remarks on, and their compofition, 
73 2. Of red rofes, ibid. Of floes, 733. Candied oranger 
peel, ibid. . 

Co.ift'-utio'i, good or bad, the foundation o r , generally laid dunn§ 
infancy, 1. 
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Confumpiioniy theincreafe of this diforder may be attributed to hard 
drinking, 108. Who moll liable to, and its cauics, 193. 
Symptoms, 195. Regimen, 196. Riding, 197. Much be- 
nefit to be expected from going a long voyage, ibid. Travel- 
ling, 198. Diet, ibid. Great efficacy of 'milk in, ibid. Me- 
dical treatment, 202. 

-Nervous, defined, and the perfons moil liable to, 207. 
Proper treatment of, ibid. 

Symptomatic, the treatment of, mull be directed to the 



producing cauie, 208. 

Convuljions, why new-born infants are fo liable to, 14. Thofe 
preceding the eruption in the fmall-pox favourable fymptoms, 
241. The general caufes 0^624. Proper treatment of, 625. 
Extraordinary recovery of an infant feemingly killed by, 694. 
Farther inftrudlions in like cafes, 695. 

Cook, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means of preferving the 
health of his men, 152, note. 

Cookery, the arts of, render many things unwholefome, that are not 
naturally fo, 74. 

Cordials, ought not to be given to infants, 18. Are the common 
refuge of nurfes who neglett their duty to children, 39. Are of- 
ten fatal in an inflammation of the ilomach, 321. When good 
in the colic, 329. Ought not to be given to a pregnant womaa 
during labour, 591. 

Corn, damaged, will produce the putrid fever, 217. 

Corns in the feet, are occafioned by wearing tight fhoes, L02. 

Cortex. See Bark. 

Ctfti'venefs, a frequent recourfe to medicines for the prevention of, 
injurious to the conftitution, 136. Is rather to be removed by 
diet than by drugs, ibid. Its general caufes, and ill effc&s, 458. 
Regimen, 459. Remedies for, 460. 

Cough, the proper remedies for, 310. A plafter of Burgundy- 
pitch laid between the fhouldcrs, an excellent remedy for, 312. 
The ftomach cough, and cough of the lungs, diftinguifhed, 313. 
Treatment for the nervous cough, 3 1 4. 

Cough, hooping, who rnoft liable to, with its difpoflng caufes, 315. 
Remedies, 316. Is infe&ious, ibid. Vomits, their ufe, and 
how to adminiller them to children, 317. Garlic ointment a 
good remedy for, 319. 

CoZgb, phthifical, incident to fedentary artificers, from their breath- 
ing confined air, 55. 

Cradles, on many accounts hurtful to children, 35. 

Cramp, proper remedies for, 499. 

Cramp of the Jlomach, who moil fubjett to, 484:. Medical treat- 
ment of, 485. 

Crotchets, how to ufefor extradtingfubflancej detained in the gullet, 
666. 

Croup in ehlldrtn } defcribed, 615. Its fymptoms and proper treat- 
ment, 616. Cjder 
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D. 

Cyder, the ill confequenccs of making it too weak, 77. 

Dancing, an excellent kind of exercife for young persons , 33. 

Dancus lyi-vejlrii. See Carrot. 

Deafnefs, when a favourable fymptom in the putrid fever, 220, 
note. Methods of cure, according to its caufes, 510. 

Death, the evidences of, fometimes fallacious, and ought not to b>2 
too foon credited, 663. 671. 676. 696. The means to be ufed 
for the recovery ofperfons from, nearly the fame in all cafes* 697. 

Decofiions, general remarks on, 733. Preparation of die decoction 
of Althaea, ibid. Common decoftioa, 734.. Of logwood, ibid. 
Of bark, ibid. Compound decoction of bark, ibid. Of farfa- 
parilla, 735. Of feneka, ibid. White decoction, ibid. 

Dejbrmity, often occafoned by the injudicious manner of dreffing 
children, 10. Is feldom found amon^ lavage nations, 12. The 
ufual caufes of, explained, 13. 

Deaus, night, dangerous to health, 142. 

Diabetes, who moft liable to this diforder, 353. Its caufes and 
fymptoms, 354. Regimen, and medical treatment, 355. Dii- 
tinguiihed from incontinency of urine, 356. 

Diarrhaa. See Loofenefs. 

Diet, will often anfwer all the indications of cure in difeafes, 153. 
Illuftrations, 154. See Aliment. 

Digeftion, the powers of, equally impaired by repletion or inani- 
tionr-8o. 

Difeafts, hereditary, cautions to perfons afflicted with, 10. Pecu- 
liar diforders attending particular occupations, 42. Moft of 
them infectious, 1 18. " The knowledge of, depends more upon 
experience and obfervation than upon fcientifical principles, 1 50. 
Are to be diitinguifhed by the moft obvious and permanent fymp- 
toms, ibid. The differences of fex, age, and confti ration, to be 
confidered, 151. Of the mind, to be diitinguifhed from thois 
ofthebody, 152. Climate, fituation, and occupation, to be at- 
tended to, ibid. Other collaterarcircumftances, ibid. Many in- 
dications of cure, to beanfwered by diet alone, 153. Cures of- 
ten effected by frefh air, by exercife, or by cleanlinefs, 15,. 
Nervous difeafes, of a complicated nature, and difficult to cure, 

4-64- 
Djhcutions, fhould be reduced before the (welling and inflammation 

come on, and how, 648. Ofthejaw, 649. Of the neck, 6^0. 

Of the ribs, 651. Of the fhoulder. 652. Of rhe elbow, 653. 

Of the thigh, ibid. Of the knees, ancles, and toes, 654. 
Diuretic infufeoa for the dr opjy , how to prepare, 418, 419. 
Dcy, fymptoms of madriefs in, 528. Ought to be carefullv ^r<:- 

ferved after biting any perfon, to afcemin whether he is mid 

or not, 529. Is often reputed mad when he is not fo, 

3 E 4 -C iom * 
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Symptoms of the bite of a mad dog, 530. The poifon cannot 
lie many years dormant in the body, as is fuppofed, ibid. Dr. 
Mead's receipt for the bite, 531. The famous Eaft Indian fpe- 
ci&c far, ibid, Otherrecipes, 532. Vinegar of confiderablefcrvice 
in this diforder, ibid. Medical courfe of treatment recommended, 
533. Regimen, 534. Dipping inthefea not to be relied on, 535. 
Dr. TifTot's medical courfe for the cure of the hydrophobia, 
536. Remarks on the Ormfkirk medicine, 537, note. 
Dofes of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 

721. 
Drams ought to be avoided by perfons afHi&ed with nervous dis- 
orders, 468. 
Draught, is the proper form for fuch medicines as are intended for 
immediate operation, 736. How to prepare the anodyne draught, 
ibid. Diuretic draught, ibid. Purging draught, ibid. Sweat 
ing draught, 737. Vomiting draught, ibid. 
Drefs. See CJoaibing, 

Drinking, perfons who are feldom intoxicated, may neverthelefs 
injure their constitutions by, 108. The habit of drinking fre- 
quently originates from misfortunes, 109. Frequently deftroys 
the powers of the mind, 1 10. Perfons often forced to it by mif- 
taken hofpitality, ibid. note. Leads to other vices, 1 1 1 . 
Dropfy, the feveral diftinttions of, with its caufes, 414. Symptoms, 
41 ij. Regimen, 416. Medical treatment, 417. Tapping, a 
iafe and fimple operation, 420. 
Dropfy of the brain. See Water in the head. 

Drowned perfons, ought not to be raihly given up for dead, 67 1. 
Proper trials for the recovery of, ibid. Endeavours ought not 
to be fufpended upon the firfl returns of life, 675. Succefs of 
the Amfterdam fociety for the recovery of, 696. 
Drunkennefs. See Intoxication. 

Dumb perfons may be taught to read, write, and difcourfe, 510, note. 

Djfntery, where and when moft prevalent, 382. Its caufes and 

fymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 383. Fruit, one of the belt remedies 

for, 386. Proper drink for, 387. Medical treatment, ibid* 

Cautions to prevent a relapfe, 388. 

E. 

Ear, the feveral injuries it is liable to, 509. Deafnefs, medical 

treatment of, according to its caufes, 510. Ought not to be 

tampered with, 512. 
Ear-ach, its caufes, and proper treatment for, 399, How to drive 

infefts out of, ibid. 
Education of children, mould be begun at home by the parents, 29, 

note. That of girls hurtful to their constitution, 30. 
Effluvia, putrid, will occafion the fpotted fever, 216. 
Eletfricity beneficial in the palfy, 477. 

Eleiiuaties, 
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Mleiiuaries, general rules for making, 737. Preparation of leni- 
tive ele&uary, 738. Electuary for the dyfentery. ibid. For 
the epilepfy, ibid. For the gonorrhoea, ibid. Of the bark, 
739. For the piles t ibid. For the pally, ibid. For the rheu- 
matifmr, ibid. 
Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 766. Sacred elixir, ibid. Sto- 
machic elixir, ibid. Acid elixir 01 vitriol, 767. 
Emulfions, their ufes, 740. Preparation of the common emulfion, 
* ibid. Arabic emulfion, ibid. Camphorated emulfion, ibid. 
Emulfion of gum ammoniac, ibid. Oily emulfion, 741. 
E'iglemati, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering 
perfons from fainting fits, 686. 
Entrails. See lntejiines. 
EpiL'pfy, the diforder defigned, 478. Its caufes and fymptoms, 

479. Due regimen, 480. Medical treatment, 481. 
Eruptions in children often free them from bad humours, but are 
miitaken and ill treated by nnrfes, 39. Ought never to be flop- 
ped without proper advice, 40. In fevers, how to be treated, 
214. 223. 230. 232. In the fmall-pox, 241. 246. In chil- 
dren, the caufes of, 610. How to cure, 613. 
Eryfipdas, a diforder incident to the laborious, 46. Its caufes ex- 
plained, and who moil fubjeft to it, 276. Its fymptoms, 277. 
Regimen, 278. Mcdicahreatrnent,279. Thefcorbuticeryfipelas, 
28 1 . lnftrudlions for thofe who are fubjecl: to this diforder, ibid. 
Evacuations of the human body, the principal, fpecified, 135. By 

ftool, ibid. Urine, 137. Perforation, 139. 
Exercife, the importance of, to promote the growth and ftrength 
of children, 24. All young animals exert their organs of 
motion as foonas they are able, 25. The utility of, proved 
from anatomical confiderations, 27. And from philofophical 
deductions, 28. Military exercife recommended for boys, 30. 
Benefits of dancing, 33. Is better for fedentary perfons under 
lownefs of fpirits than the tavern, 59. Gardening the beft 
exercife for the fedentary, ibid. Violent, ought not to be 
taken immediately after a full meal, 6c). Is as neceffary as food 
for the prefervation of health, 90. Our love of activity, an 
evidence of its utility, 91. Indolence relaxes the folids, ibid. 
The indulgence of carriages as abfurd as pernicious, ibid. Is 
almoft the only cure for glandular obftru&ions, 92. Will pre- 
vent and remove thofe diforders that medicine cannot cure, 93. 
Is the beft cure for complaints in the ftomach, 94. How _ to be 
taken within doors, when not to be done in the open air, 95. 
Aclive fports better than fedentary amufemencs, ibid. The 
golf, a better exercife than cricket, ibid. note. Exerciie fhould 
not be extended to fatigue, 96. Is as neceffary for the mind 
as for the body, 131. Is often of more efficacy than any me- 
dicine whatever, 155. The beft mode of taking it in a con- 
sumption, 197. Is of the greateft importance in a dropfy, 41 1- 
r Muictular, 
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IWufcular, for the gout, 426. Is ncceffkry for the aflhrr.atif , 
451. Is fupcrior to all medicine in nervous diforders, 468. 
And in the paiiy, 478. Is proper tor pregnant women, unlefs 
they are of a very delicate texture, 590. Want of, the cccafion 
of rickets in children, 622. 

£.v/r,-.-c7j, general rules for making; but are more conveniently 
purchaied ready made, 741. 

Eyes, inflammation of, its general caufes, 287. Symptoms, 288. 
Medical treatment, 289. How to be treated when it proceeds 
from a icrophuious habit, 291. Advice to thofe who are fub- 
ject to this complaint, 293. Arefubjett to many difeafes which 
are difficult to cure, 505. The means by which they are fre- 
quently injured, 506. General means of prevention, ibid. The 
feveral diforders of, with their medical treatment, 507. 

Eye-waters, general remarks on, and their principal intentions, 730. 
Collyrium of allum, 731. Vitriolic colly hum, ibid. Collyrium 
oi'lead, ibid. 

F. 

Faintingfits, how to cure, 488. 682. Cautions to perfons fubjeft 
to them, 687. 

Falling Jicknefs. See Epilepfy. 

Fajling, long, injurious to thofe who labour hard, 48. Is hurtful 
both to old and young, 81. 

Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their children, 
5. Their irregular lives often injure the coaftitution of their 
children, 8. 

Fear, the influence of, very great, in occafioning and aggravating 
diieafes, 125. Its various operations, 126. 

Feet, injured by wearing tight fhoes, 102. The warning of, an 
agreeable article of cleaniinefs, 116. Wet, the danger of, 142. 
Bathing them in warm water, a good remedy in a cold, 309. 
And in the hooping-cough, 319. 

Fermentation, the vapour of liquors in a ftate of, noxious, 677. 

Fevers of a bad kind, often occalioned among labourers by poor 
living, 48. Frequently attack fedentary perfons after hard 
drinking, 59. Nervous, often the confequence of intenfe ftudy, 
64, Patrid and malignant, often occaiioned by want of cleanii- 
nefs, 112. The molt general caufes of, enumerated, 156. The 
diftinguifhing fymptoms of, ibid. The feveral fpecies of, 157. 
Is an effort of nature, which ought to be affifted, 158. How 
this is to be done, 1 59. Cordials and fweatmeats improper in, 
160. Frefh air of great importance in, 161. The mind of the 
patient ought not to be alarmed with religious terrors, ibid. 
Cautions as to bleeding and fweating in, 162. Longings, the 
calls of nature, and deferve attention, 163. Cautions to pre. 
vent a relapfe, ibid. frttr 
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fiver, acute continual, wl to, 174. Qtmej, 175, 

Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, 176. Medical treatment, 178. 
Symptom* r, 179. Rtgiaien to be 

. .ved during recovery, 180. 
1 bilious,, 0/ its appearance, 274. Proper 

treatment of, according to its fymptoms, 275. 
Fever, inl \/e. 

Sever, military, from what the name derived, and its general ap- 
pearance, 227. Who moil liable to it, 228. Caufes, ibtd. 
pioms, 229. Regimen, 250. Account cf a military fever 
at Strafburg, 231. nnie. Proper medical treatment, 232. Cau- 
tions fcr avoiding this diiorder, 233. How to prevent, in child- 
bed women, 59£. 
Fever, milk, how occafoned, 594. IT:" v to prevent, 599, 
I , nervous, why more common now than formerly, and who 
moil liable to it, 200. Its caufes. ibid. Symptoms and pre - 
• per regimen, 210. Medical treatment, 252. 
Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, and fymp- 
toms, 596. Medical treatment of, 597. Cautions for the 
prevention of this fever, 599. 
Ft-ver, putrid, is of a peftilential nature, and who mod liable to. 
it, 216. Its general caufes, ibid. Symptoms of, 218. Other 
fevers may be converted to this, by improper treatment, 219. 
Favourable and unfavourable fymptoms of, ibid. Regimen, 
220. Medical treatment, 223. Cautions for the prevention 
of this diiorder, 225. 
Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, 234. Its caufes and 
fymptoms, i&id. Proper regimen, 235. Medical treatment, 
236. Cautions for avoiding this fever, 237. 
Fever, fcarlet, why fo named, and its uiual ieafon of attack, 272. 
Proper treatment of, 273. Is fometimes attended with putrid 
and malignant fymptoms, ibid. Medicines adapted to this ftage 
of the malady, 274. Hiftory of a fever of this kind at Edin- 
burgh, ibid. note. 
Fever, fecondary, in the fmall-pox. proper treatment of, 249. 
Flatulencies in the ftomach, remedies againil, 402. The feveral 

caufesof, 490. Medical treatment of, 491. 
Flatulent colic, its caufes, and feat of the diiorder, 328. Remedies 

for, 329. 
Floiver.de- lues, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for 

the tooth ach, 397. 
jf/«j«r-tf/^w,defcribed, with its prqper treatment, 585. 
Fomentations, how to make and apply, 741. General intentions 
of, ibid. Anodyne fomentations 742. Aromatic fomentation, 
ibid. Common fomentation, Hid. Emollient fomentation, ibid. 
Strengthening iomentation, 742. 
Food. See Aliment. 

Forrivenefs of injuries, cu^ht to be pra&ifed from a regard to our 
own health, 125. /r«tf*r«. 
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£mfi.ircs. See Bones, broken. 

Frozen limbs, how to recover, 68 !. 

fruit, unripe, very hurtful to children, zz. One of the beft me- 
dicines, both for the prevention and cure of a dylcntery, 386, 

Funerals, the great number of viators attending them, dangerous 
to their health, 119. 

G. 

Galling, in infants, thecaufe and cure of, 608. 

Gangrene, proper treatment of, 634. 

Gardemng, a wholefome amufement for fedentary perfons, 59. 

Gargles for the throat, how to make, 296. 299. 304. General in- 
tentions of, 743. Method of making the attenuating gargle, 
ibid. Common gargle, ibid. Detergent gargle, ibid. Emol- 
lient gargle, ibid. For the mouth of infants in the thrum, 606. 

Garlic ointment, a North Britifh remedy for the hooping-cough, how 
to apply it, 319. 

Generals of armies, how they ought to confult the health of the men 
they command, co. x 

Gitaers, See Minus. 

Ginger, fyrup of, how to prepare, 762. 

Girls, the common mode of education prejudicial to their conftitu- 
tion, 30. Means of rectifying it recommended, 31. 

Gleet, how occafioned, andits fymptoms, 553. Method of cure, 
554. Regimen, 555. Obftinate gleets cured by mercurial in- 
unclions, ibid. How to apply bougies, 556. 

Glover, Mr. his courfe of treatment for the recovery of a hanged 
man, 693. 

Gonorrhoea, virulent, the nature of, and its fymptoms, 543. Re- 
gimen, 545. Medical treatment, 546. Is often cured by 
aftringent injections, ibid. Cooling purges always proper in, 
547. Mercury feldom neceffary in a gonorrhoea, 549. How 
to adminifter it when needful, 550. 

Goulard, M. preparation of his celebrated extratt of Saturn, 768. 
His various applications of it, ibid. 

Gout, the general caufes of, 62. How to treat a loofenefs occafi- 
oned by repelling it from the extremities, 348. The fources of 
this diforder, and its fymptoms, 421. Regimen for, 423. 
Wool the beft external application in, 424. Why there are fo 
many noftrums for, 425. Proper medicines after the fit, ibid. 
Proper regimen in the intervals betwen fits to keep off their re- 
turn, 426. Plow to remove it from the nobler parts to the ex- 
tremities, 428. General cautions to prevent danger by mif- 
taking it for other diforders, ibid. 

Gravel, how formed in the bladder. 139. How diflinguifhed from 
theftone, 359. Caufes and fymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 360. 
Medical treatment, 361. 

Gmn-Ji;kmfs originates in indolence, 579. 

Grief, 
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Grief, its effc&s permanent, and often fatal, 130 Danger of tne 
mind dwelling long upon one fubjedt, efpecially if of a difagreea- 
ble nature, ibid. The mind requires exercife as well as the 
body, 131. Innocent amufements not to be neglefted, 132. 
Is productive of nervous difeafes, 465. 
Gripes in infants, proper treatment of, 607. 
Gut i cum, gnm a good remedy for the quinfey, 298. And rheu- 

matifm, 432. 
Guilct, how to remove Tub fiances detained in, 665. Cautions for 
the ufe of crotchets with this intention, 66&. Other mechanical 
expedients, 607. Treatment if the obftrudtion cannot be re- 
moved, 670. 
Gums of children, applications to, during teething, and how to cut 

them, 620. 
Guttaferena, proper treatment of, 507. 

H. 
Hamoptce, fpitting of blood. See Blood, 
Hamtrrbages. See Blood, 
harro-wgate water, an excellent medicine for expelling worms, 

407. And for the jaundice, 413. In the fcurvy, 439. 
Bead-ach, the fpecies of, diftinguilhed, 390. Caufes of, 391. 

Regimen, 392. Medical treatment* 393. 
health of the people in general, a proper object of attention for the 
magistrates, xii. Ought to be attended to in matrimonial con- 
traits. 9. Is often laboured for alter it isdeftroyed, 63. Rules 
given by Celfus for the prefervation of, 149. 
heart-burn, the nature of this diforder, with its caufes, and reme- 
dies for, 462. 
heat, extreme, how to recover perfons overcome by, 682. 
hemlock, a good remedy in the King's Evil, 444. Is recommend - 

dedbyDr. Storck for the cure of cancers, 519. 
hemp feed, a decoftionof, good in the jaundice, and how to prepare 

hiccup, its caufes, and method of treatment, 483. 

Hoffman, his rulei for guarding child-bed women again ft the milia- 
ry fever, 595. 

honey, a wholeibme article of food for children, 23. Is recom- 
mended in the ftone, 363. 

hoopin? cough. See Cough. 

hnipuals, the want of frelh air in, more dangerous to the patients, 
'than their diforders, 90. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceflkry in, 
117. Often fpread inreaion by being fituatcd in the middle ot 
populous towns, in. How thev might be rendered proper re- 
ceptacles for the lick, 123. Particularly in infeftious diforders, 
1 24. The fick in, ought not to be crowded together, 243 , note. 

Hon 7'radiih, the chewing of, will reftore fenfibUity to the organ. 
if tafle when injuredj 513- H }f 
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Houfes, inftead of contrivances to make them clofc and warm, ongiit 
to be regularly ventilated, 86. In marlhy fituations unwhole- 
fome, 89. Ought to be built in a dry fituation, 144. Danger 
oi inhabiting new-built houfes beiore thoroughly dry, 145. 
Are often rendered damp by unfealbnableclcanlinels, ibid. Are 
dangerous when kept too clofc and hot, 148. 

Hujlandmen, the peculiar disorders they arc expofed to, from the 
viciffitudesofthe weather, 45. 

Huxbam, Dr. recommends the itudyofthe dietetic part of medi- 
cine, xiv. 

Hydtoxephahis : See Die 

Hydrophobia, Dr. TilTot's method of curing. 536. 

Hydrops pedoris. See Drop/y. 

Hypochondriac ajfeBions, frequently produced by intenfo ftudy, 64. 
Their caufes, andwhomoft fubje&to them, 500. The general 
intentions of cure, 501. Regimen, 503. 

Hyfierics, adiforder produced by the habitual ufeof tea, 74. Ge- 
neral caufes of, 495. Symptoms, ibid. Proper treatment of, 
496. Regimen, 497. Medicines adapted to, 49 i. 

Hyjleric colic, lymptoms and treatment of, 331 

J- 

Jails, why malignant fevers are often generated in them, 86. Oftce 
fpread infection by being fituated in the middle of populous 
towns, 121. Ought to be removed, 123. 

Janiv, M. his relation of the recovery of an overlaid infant, 692, 
And of a man who had hanged himfelf, 693. 

Jaundice, the different ftages of its appearance, with the caufes of 
this diforder, 410. Symptoms and regimen, 411. Medical 
treatment, 412. 

Jefuit's Bark. See Bark. 

Jews, the whole fyftem of their laws tending to promote cleanli- 
nefs, 115. 120. 

Iliac paflion, a particulr kind of inflammation of the inteitines, 323. 

Impojlbume in thebreaji, in confumptions, how to make it break in- 
wardly, when not to be difcharged by other means, 206. Impoil- 
humes after thefmall pox, proper treatment of, 252. 

Incontinency of urine, difiinguilhed from a diabetes, 356. Expedi- 
ent for relief, 357. 

Indigejlion, is one confequence ofintenfe ftudy, 63. General caufe», 
and remedies for, 46 1 . 

Indolence, its bad effects on the conftitution, 9 1 . Occafions _ glan- 
dular obftruttions, 92. Ill confequences of too much indul- 
gence in bed, 94. Is the parent of vice, 96. Is the general 
caufe of moft nervous diforders, 504. 

Infancy, the foundation of a good or bad constitution, generally laid 
in this feafon of life, 1. 

Infants, nearly one half of thofe born in Great Britain die under 
twelve years of age, 1. Perifh moflly by art, z. Ought 

not 
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not to be fuckled by delicate women, 3. Importance of their 
being nurfed by their mothers, 4. Often loic their lives, or be- 
come deformed, by errors in cloathing them, 10. How the art 
of bandaging them became the province of the midwife, 1 1 . How 
treated in Africa, 12, note. Philofophical obfervations on their 
organical rtructure, and on the caufes of deformity, 13. Why 
they do fo frequently die of convulsions, 14. Why expofed to 
fevers, 15. And colds, ibid. Rules for their drefs, 16. Their 
food, 17. Reflections on the many evils they are expofed to, 
601. Why their nrft diforders are in their bowels, 602. How 
to cleanfe their bowels, 6oy. The meconium, 604. Thrufh, 
ibid. Acidities, 606. Gripes, 607. Galling and excoriati- 
ons, 608. Stoppage of the nofe, 609. Vomiting, ibid. Loofe- 
nefs, 611. Eruptions, 6 1 z. Scabbed heads, 613. Chilblains, 
614. The croup, 615. Teething, 618. Rickets, 6zi . Ccn- 
vulfions, 624. Water in the head, 626. Howtoiecover in- 
fants ieemingly dead, 687. Ought never to fleep in the fame 
bed with their mothers or nurfes, 691, note. Cafe of the recove- 
ry of an overlaid infant, 692. Cafe of an infant feemingly kill- 
ed by a flrong convulfion fit, and recovered, 694. See Children. 

Infection, the danger of, incurred by injudicious or unneceffary at- 
tendance on the fick, 118. And on funerals, 119. Is often 
communicated by clothes, 120. Is frequently imported, ibid. 
Is fpread by hofpitals and jails being fituated in the middle of 
populous towns, 121. How to prevent infection in fick cham- 
bers, 122. Phyficians liable to fpread infection, ibid. note. In 
what refpects the fpreading of infection might be checked by the 
magiftrat-;, 123. Bleeding and purging increafe the danger of, 
by debilitating the body, 227. Small-pox, 238. Of the fmall- 
pox may be received again, 242, note. / 

Injlamma-thns, how the laborious part of mankind expofe them- 
felves to, 47. Proper treatment of, 633. 

Inflammation of the bladder. See Bladder. 

. -• of the brain. See Brain. 

of the eyes. See Eyes. 

— of the inteftines. See Intefiines. 

of the kidneys . See Kidneys. 



— of the liver. Set Liver. 

— of the lungs. See Peripneumony. 

— of the ftomach. See Stornacb . 

— of the throat. See $>uinfey. 
of the womb. See Womb. 



Infufions, advantages of, over deco.tions, 744. How to obtain rick 
infufions from the weak vegetables, ibid. Preparation of the bit- 
ter infufion, ibid. Infufion of the bark, ibid. Infufion of car- 
duus, 745. Of lin feed, /'£/*/. Of rofes, ibid. Of tamarinds and 
fenna, ibid. Spanifh infufion, 746. For the palfy, ibid. 

Inns, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, 143. 
The facets in, how treated to fave wafhing, 1 44. Inoculation 
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Iwculathnoi the (mail- pox, more favourably received here than 
in neighbouring .countries, 252. Cannot prove of general uti- 
lity while kept in the hands of few, 253. No myltery in the 
procefs, ibid. May fafely be performed by parents or nurfes, 
254, Various methods of doing it, 255. The clergy exhort- 
ed to remove the prejudices againft the operation, 256. Argu - 
ments cited* from Dr. Mackenzie in favour of inoculation, 257, 
note. Ought to be rendered universal, 259. Means of extend- 
ing the practice of, 260. Two obstacles to the progrefs of, Hat- 
ed, 262. Might be performed by clergymen, or by parents 
themfelyes, 263. The proper fcalons and age for performing it, 
265 . Will often mend the habit of body, ibid. Neceflary pre- 
paration and regimen for, ibid, 

ImftQs, when they creep into the ear, bow to force them out, 399. 
Poifonous, the bites of; how to be treated, 538. 

Intemperance, one great caufe of the difeafes of ieamen, 51. The 
danger of, argued from the conftruction of the human body, 105. 
The analogy in the nourishment of plants and animals, ibid. 
Is the abufe of natural paffions, ibid. In diet, 106. In 
liquor and carnal pleafures, ibid, The bad confequences of, in- 
volve whole families, 107. Effe£ts of drunkennefs on the con- 
ftitution, ibid. Perfons who fcldom get drunk, may neverthe- 
lefs injure their constitutions by drink, 168. The habit of drin- 
king frequently acquired under misfortunes, 109. Is peculiarly 
hurtful to young perfons, 1 10. Leads to all other vices, 1 1 1. 

Intermitting fever. See Ague. 

InteJliiKi, inflammation of, general caufes from whence it proceeds, 
323. The fymptoms, regimen, and medical treatment, 324. 
Cautions to guard againft it, 327. 

Intoxication produces a fever, 107. Fatal confequences of a daily 
repetition of this vice, ibid. Perfons who feldom get drunk, 
may neveithelefs injure their constitution by drinking, 108. 
Getting drunk, a hazardous remedy for a cold, 308. Often 
produces fatal effects, 688. Proper cautions for treating perfons 
in liquor, ibid. The fafeft drink after a debauch, 689. Re- 
markable cafe, ibid. 

John/on, Dr. extraordinary recovery of an infant feemingly killed by 
a ftrong convulfion fit, related by, 694. 

IJfitesy how to make them ta!;c the beft effect, 475. 

Itch, the nature and fymptoms of this difeafe defcribed, 446. 
Sulphur, the beft remedy againft, ibid. Great danger of the 
injudicious ufe of mercurial prepatations for, 448. Cleanlinef* 
the beft prefervative againft, 449, note. 

Juleps, the form of, explained, 746. Preparation of the campho- 
ratedjulep, ibid. Cordial julep, 747. Expectorating julep, 
ibid. Mulk julep, ibid. Saline julep, ibid. Vomiting julep, 

ibid, 

Kerma 
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farmer mineral, recommended by Dr. Duplanil for the hooping 

coagh, 318, note. 
Kidneys, inflammation of, its general caufes, 334. Its fymptoms 
and proper regimen, 335. Medical treatment, 336. Where 
it proceeds from the Hone and gravel, ibid. Cautions for thofe 
fubjectto this diforder, 337. See Gravel. 
King ' s Evil. See 8 'crop hula . 

L. 
Laborious employments, the peculiar diforders incident to, 45. The 
folly of men emulating each other in trials of ftrength, 46. Dif- 
advantages attending their diet, 47. How they expofe them- 
felves to inflammations, ibid. Danger of fleeping in the lun, 
ibid. Long falling hurtful to them, 48. Injuries arifing from 
poor living, ibid. Many of the diieafes of labourers, not only 
occafioned, but aggravated, by poverty, 49. 
Labour mould not be im poled too early on children, 32. 
Labour in child-bed, medical advice for, 591. Inconveniencies of 

collecting a number of women at> 59Z. note. 
Laudanum, its efficacy in fits of an ague, 165, note. How to be 
adminiilered in a cholera morbus, 345. In a h.olenefs, 347. 
In a diabetes, 356. When proper for thebead-ach, 394. How 
to apply, for the tooth-ach, 397. Will eafe pain in the gout, 
425. How to adminifter for the cramp in the ftomach, 485. 
Is good for flatulences, 491. Effects of an over-dofe of, 526. 
Medical treatment in this cafe, 527. 
Leading- firings, injurious to young children, 26. 
Leaches, may be fuccefsfully applied to inflamed tefticles, 557, 
note. And to diiperfe buboes, 559, note. Are proper to apply 
to children where inflammations appear in teething, 619. Ob- 
jections to bleeding with them, 631. 
Lemons. See Oranges. 
Leprofy, why lei's frequent in this country now than formerly, 440J 

Requires the fame treatment as the fcurvy, 441. 
Lientery, proper treatment for, 389. 
Lift may frequently bereftor.-d, when the appearances of it are 

fufpended by fudden cafualties, 663. 671. 676. 696. 
Lightning, perlbns apparently killed by, might poffibly be reco- 
vered by the ufe of proper means, 697. 
Lime water, recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from 
degenerating to the Hone in the bladder, 36 r. Is a good reme- 
dy for worms, 408. Happy effeds of, in the cure of obftinate 
ulcers, 646. 
hind, Dr. his prelcription to abate fits of an ague, 1 65, notti 
His directions for the treatment of patients under putrid remit- 
ting fevers, 236, note. 
Liniment for burns, preparation of, 751. White liniment, 752. 
For the piles, ibid. Volatile liniment, Hid. 
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l.iguon, ftrcng, expofe children to inflammatory difordcrs, 22. 
fermented, the qualities of, examined, 76. The bad confe- 
que ices of rnaki/g them too weak, 77. Why all families ought 
to prepare their own liquors, ibid. Cold, the danger of drink- 
ing, when a perfonis hot, 146. 

Liver, feirrhous, produced by fedentary employments, 62. 

Livcr y inflammation oi, its cauies and lymptoins, 339. Regimen 
and medical treatment, 340. Abfcefs in, how to be treated, 
341. Cautions in the event of a fchirrhus being formed, 342. 

Lcbe.ia, an American plant uled by the natives in the venereal dif- 
eaie, 568. 

Lochia, a luppreflion of, how to be treated, 594. 

Longings, indiieaies, are the calls of nature, and often point out 
what may be of real ufe, 163. 

Loojmejs, habitual, general directions for perfons fubjett to, 136. 
Its general caufes, 346. A periodical loofenefs ought never to 
be flopped, 347. Medical treatment of , according to its vari- 
ous caufes, ibid. Means of checking it when neceflary, 349. In 
children, proper treatment of, 611. 

Love, why perhaps the flrongelt. of allthe paflions, 132. Is not 
rapid in its progrefs, and may therefore be guarded againft at 
its commencement, ibid. To pretend to it for amufement, cru- 
elty to the object., 133. Children often real martyrs between 
inclination and duty, ibid note. 

Lues, confirmed, fymptoms of, 564. Mercury the only certain re- 
medy known in Europe for this difeafe, 566. Saline prepara- 
tions of mercury more efficacious than the ointment, ibid. How 
10 adminifter corrofive fublimate, 567. American method of 
curing this difeafe, 568. 

Lungs, injured by artifts working in bending poftures, 56. Studi- 
ous perfons liable to confumptions, 63. 

Luxury, highly injurious to the organs oftafte and fmell, 512. 

M. 

Mackenzie, Dr. his arguments in favour of inoculating in the fmall- 
pox, 257, note. 

Mad dog. See Dog. 

Magnefia alba, a remedy for the heart-burn, 463. Is the befl 
medicine in all cafes of acidity, 607. 

Magnets, artificial, their reputed virtue in the tooth-ach, 398. 

Mall liquors, hurtful in the afthma, 451- Sec Beer. 

Man, whv inferior to brutes in the management of his young, 1/ 
Was never intended to be idle, t)j. 

Manufacture*, the growth of, produced the rickets in children, 24. 
More favourable to riches than to health, 32. Some, injurious 
to health by confining artifts in unwholefome air, 42. Cautions 
to the workmen, ibid. Compared with agriculture, 54. Are 
injurious to health from artifts being crowded together, 55. And 
from their working in confined poftures, 56. Cautions offered 

to 
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lofedentary artifts, 57. Sedentary arts better fuited to women 
than to men, 93, note. 

M nmony ought not to be coatradUd without a due attention to 
health and rorm, 9. 

Mead, Dr his famous recipe for the bite of a mad dog, 531. 
His character as a phyfician, ibid. note. 

Meats ought to be taken at regular times, 80. Reafons for this 
uniformity, hi. 

Meajk), have great a; T v\ity with the fmall-pox, 267. Caufe and 
iymptoms, ibid. Proper regimen and medico, 269. Inocu- 
lation of, might prove very (alutary, 272, note. 

Mechanics qm^M to emp'oy their lcii'ure hours in gardening, 60. 

Meconium, the beft mode or expelling it, 18. 604. 

Medicine, the origia of the art of, xiii. The operation of, doubt- 
ful at beft,xiv. Is made a myitery of, by its profeflbrs, xix. 
The itudy of, neglected by gentlemen, xx. This ignorance lays 
men open to pretenders, xxi. Ought to be generally under- 
ftood, xxii. A difFufion of the knowledge of, would deitroy 
quackery, xxvi. Objections to the cultivation of medical know- 
ledge anfwered, xxix. The theory of, can never lupply the 
want of experience and obfervation, 150. 

Meanings have more virtue attributed to them than they deferve, 
153. Ought not to be adminifteredby the ignorant, nor with- 
out caution, 156. Want or perfevefance in ihz u,e of, one rea- 
fon why chronic difeafes are io .eldom cured, 434. Many re- 
tained, which owe th ii reputation o credulity, 717. Are mul- 
tiplied and compounded:.! proportio 1 to ; oranceofthe cames 
and nature of dkeafes, ibid Difadvantages of compound me- 
dicines, 718. Are often adu'tcrated foi the fake of Colour, 720. 
The relative proportions of doies ot, for different ages, 721. A 
lift: ot fuch medical preparations as ought to be kept for private 
practice, 723. 

Melancholy, religious, its effects, 134. Le^ds to fuicide, ibid. De- 
fined, with its cmies, 471. Symptoms and regimen, 472. 
Medicinal treatment, 474- 

Menfirual dnch rge in women, the commencement and decline of, 
the molt critical periods of th ir lives, 578. Confinement in- 
jurious to growing young women, 5-9. And tight lacing for a 
fine fhape, 580. Symptoms of the firft appearance of this dif- 
charge, 581. Objects of attention in regimen at this time, ibid. 
Ought to be reftored whenever unnaturally obilrufted, and how, 
582. When an obltruction proceeds from another malady, the 
fjrft caufe is to be removed, 583. Treatment under a redund- 
ancy of the difcharge, 584. Regimen and medicine proper at 
the hnal decline of the mcnles, 586. 

Mercury, may be given in asperate cafes of an inflammation of the 

interlines, 327. Cautions for admin? tiering, it, ibid. note. Great 

caution necefTary in ufing mercurial preparation! tor the itch, 
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{^8. T$ feldom neceflary in a gonorrhoea, 549. How to ad- 
mmifter it when needful in that diforder, 550. Solution of mer- 
cury, how to make, 551, note. Is the only certain reme dy known 
in Europe for the cure of a confirmed lues, 566. Salme pre- 
parations of, more efficacious than the mercurial ointmet, ibid. 
How to adminifter corrofive fublimate in venereal cafes, 56^. 
Neceflfary cautions in the ufe of mercury, 569. Proper feafons 
for entering on a cour(e of, 571. Preparations for, ibid. Re- 
gimen under a courfe of, 572. 
iLzereon root, a powerful affiftant in venereal cafes, 568. 
Midwifrj, ought not to be allowed to be pra&ifed by any woman 

not properly qualified, 591, note. 
Mid-wives, historical view of the profeflion, II. How they be- 
came intruded with the care of bandaging infants, with the ill 
efFefts of their attempts at dexterity in this office, ibid. Inftances 
of their rafhnefs and officious ignorance, 597, note . 602, note. 
Miliary fever. See Fever. 

Military exercife, recommended for boys to praftife, 30. 
Milk, that of the mother, the mod natural food for and infant, 17. 
Cows milk, better unboiled than boiled, 20. Is a good anti- 
dote againft the fcurvy, 73. Of more value in cdnfumptions 
than the whole Materia Mediea, 198. Its great efficacy in the 
fcurvy, 438. A milk diet proper both for men and women, in 
cafes of barrennefs , 60 1 . 
Milk fever. See Fever. 

"Millipedes, how to admlni Iter from the hooping-cough, 318. 
Mind, difeafes of, to be diftinguifhed from thofe of the body, 1 52. 

See PaJJions. 
Miners, expofed to injuries from unvvholefome air, and mineral 

particles, 43. Cautions to, ibid. 
Mineral waters', the danger of drinking them in too large quantities, 
354. Areof confiderable fervice in weakneffes of the ftomach, 
462. Cautions concerning the drinking of 706— 714. 
Mixtures, general remarks on this form of medicines, 748. Com- 
pofition of the aftringent mixture, ibid. Diuretic mixture, ibid. 
Laxative obforbent mixture, ibid. Saline mixture, 749. Squill 
mixture, ibid. 
Molajps, an intoxicating fpirit much ufed by the common people at 
Edinburg, 109. . 

Mothers, prcpoflerous , when they think it below them to nurfe their 
own children, 2. Under what circumflances they may be really 
unfit to perform this talk, ibid. Importance of their fucklmg 
their own children, 3, note. Delicate mothers produce unhealthy 
fhort-lived children, 8. Their milk, the heft food for children, 
17 Ou^ht to give their children proper exercife, 26. Andair,3C. 
Mouth, cautions againft putting pins or other dangerous article* 

into, 665. 
Mujcular exercife, a cure for the gout, 426. Mufhrtoms 
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Mu/brooms, a. dangerous article of food, as other fungufes are often 
gathered inftead of them, 540. 

Mujic, the performance of, recommended as a proper amufement 
for ftudious perfons, 67. 

Mujk, extraordinary effects produced by, under particular circum- 
ftances, in the nervous fever, 215. Is a good remedy in the epi- 
lepfy, 482. And for the hiccup, 484. Deafnefs cured by, jii. 

Mujiard, white, a good remedy in the rheumatifm, 433. 

N. 

Natural\\\&ory, the fludyof, neceffary to the improvement of agri- 
culture, xx. 

Nervous cifeafes, the moft complicated and difficult to cure of all 
others, 464. General caufes of, 465. Symptoms of, 466. Re- 
gimen, 467. Medicinal treatment, 469. A cure only to be ex- 
pected from regimen, 471 . The feveral fymptoms of, though 
differently named, all modifications of the fame difeafe, 501. 

Nervous colic, its caufes and fymptoms, 332. Medical treatment 

of, 333- 

Nervous fever. See Fever. 

Night-mare, its caufes and fymptoms defcribed, 486. Proper 
treatment of, 487. 

Ntght-Jhade, an infufion of, recommended in a cancer, 519. 

Nitre, purified, its good effects in a quinfey, 297. Is an efficacious 
remedyforthedropfy,4i9, Promotesurineand perforation, 475. 

Nofe, ulcer in, how to cure, 513. Stoppageof, in children, how 
to cure, 609. See Bleeding at. 

Nurfes, their fuperflitious prejudices in bathing of children, 33. 
The only certain evidence of a good one, 37. Their ufual faults 
pointed out, 38. Adminifler cordials to remedy their neglect 
of duty toward children, 39. Their miftaken treatment of 
eruptions, ibid, And loofe itools, 40. Are apt to conceal the 
difordcrs of children that arife from their own negligence, ibid. 
Ought to be punifhed for the misfortunes they thus occafion, 41, 
Sensible, often able to difcover difeafes fooner than perfons bred 
to phyfic, 150. Are liable to catch the fmall-pox again from 
thofe they nurfe in that diforder, 242, note. 
Nurfery ought to be the largeft and beft aired room in a houfe, 35. 

Oil, an antidote to the injuries arifing from working in mines or 
metals, 44. Sallad, the beft application to the bite of a wafp or 
bee, 538. Camphorated, how to prepare, 752. 

Oils, effential, of vegetables, the proper menftruum for, 762. 

Ointment for the itch, 446. Ufe of ointments when applied to 
wounds and fores, 749. Preparation of yellow bafihcum, ibid. 
Emollient ointment, 750. Eye ointments, ibid. Iffue orna- 
ment, ibid. Ointment of lead, 751. Mercurial ointment, ibid, 
Ointment of fulphur, ibid. White ointment, ibid. See L uumcr.t, 

Ophthalmia. See Eje. ^ ^.^ 
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Qfiates, efficacious in a cholera morbut, 345. In a diabetes, 356. 
When proper tor the head-ach, 394. Rcco.nmended for the 
tooth-ach, 397. Are delufive remedies in nervous diieates, 47 1 . 
See Laudanum. 

Orange and lemon peel, how to candy, 733. How to preferve 
orange and lemon juice in the form of lyrup, 763. 

Ormjk >k medicine- tor the bite of a mad dog, remarks on, 537, note. 

Oxj rate, the molt proper external application in afra&ure, 658. 

Oyfiers of great fervice in consumptions, 202, note. 

P. 

Painters. See Miners. 

Paljy, the nature of this diforder explained, with its caufes, 476. 
Medical treatment, 477. 

Paraphremtis, its fyrr.pti.ms and treatment, 189. 

Parents, their interfiled views in the difpofal of their children in 
marriage, often a fource of bitter repentance, 133, note. See 
Father t and Mothers. 

Tajponst intemperance the abufe of, 105. Have great influence 
both in the caule and cure of difeafes, 124. Anger, 125. Fear, 
ibid. Grief, 130. Love, 132. Religious melancholy, 133. 
The belt method of counteracting the violence of any of the paf* 
fions, 134. 

Peas, parched, good in cafes of flatulency, 402. 

Peruvian bark. See Bark. 

Perns, ulcerated, cured, and partly regenerated, by a careful at- 
tention to cleanlinefs, 573, note. 

Peripneumony, who molt mbject to, 189. Its caufes, fymptoms, 
and proper regimen, 190. 

Perjpiraiion, inienfible, the obstruction of, diforders the wholeframe, 
140. The various caufes of its being checked, ibid. Changes 
in the atmofphere, ibid. Wet clothes, 141. Wet feet, 142. 
Night air, ibid. Damp beds, 143. Damp houfes, 144. Sudden 
traniitions from heat to cold , 1 46. 

Philoiofhy, advantages refulting from the itudy of, xx, 

Phremtis. See Brain. 

Phymofts defcribed, and how to treat, 563. 

Phyjicians, ill coniequences of their inattention to the management 
of children, 6. Are liable to fpread infection, 122, note. Their 
cuitom of prognofKcating the fate of their patients, a bad prac- 
tice, 128. Are feldom called in, until medicine can give no re- 
lief, 175. The faculty oppofe every falutary diicovery, 253. 

Pickles, provocatives injurious to the Stomach, 74. 

Piles, bleeding and blind, the diltinftion between, 370. Who moil 
fubjectto the diforder, ibid. General caufes, 371. Medical 
treatment of, ibid. Periodical discharges of, ought not to be 
flopped, 372. Proper treatment of the blind piles, ibid. Ex- 
ternal ointments of little ufe, 373. 

Tills, purging, proper form of, for an inflammation of the in- 
teftines, 326. The general intention of this clafs of medicines, 

7<;2. 
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752. Preparation of the compofing pill, 753. Foetid pill, ibid. 
Hemlock pill, ibid. Mercurial pill, ibid. Mercurial iubiirvme 
pills, 754. Plummer's piil, ibid. Purging pill, 755. Pill tor 
the jaundice, thid. Squill pills, ibid. Strengthening pills, 756. 
Pins ought never to be uied in the dreffhg of children, 15. Swal- 
lowed, discharged from an ulcer in the vide, 665, note. 
Plajlen, the general intentions of, and their uiual bafis, 756. Pre- 
paration of the common plafter, ibid. Adhefive plafter, 757, 
Anodyne plafter, ibid. Bliftering plafter, ibid. Gum plalter, 
ibid. Mercurial plafter, ibid. Stomach plafter, 758. Warm 
pl.ifter, ibid. Wax plafter, ibid. 
Pteurijy, the nature of the diiorder explained, with its caufes, 181. 
Symptoms, 182. Regimen, 183. Medical treatment, 184. 
A decotlion of feneka reckoned aipecificin, 187. Baftard pleu- 
Til y , 188. 
Plumhers. See Miners. 

Poifons, the nature and cure of, a general concern, and eafily acquir- 
ed, 523. Mineral poifons, 524. Vegetable poifons, 526. 
Bites of poiionous animals, 527. Bite of a mad dog, 530. 
Bite of a viper, 537. The practice of fucking the poil'on oat 
of wounds recommended, 538, note. Poifonous plants ought 
to be deftroyed in the neighbourhood of towns, 539. Negro 
remedy to cure the bite of a ratilelnake, 540. General iules 
for fecurity againft poifons, 541. 
Poor living, the dangers of, 48. 
Porters fubjedl to diiorders of the iungs, 45. 
Pnftures, confined, injurious to the health of fedentary artifts, 56. 
Poverty, oceafions parents to neglect giving their children proper 
exercife, 27. Deftroys parental affection, ibid, note, Not only 
oceafions, but aggravates many of the difeafes of labourers, 49. 
The poor great fufferers by the fale of bad provisions, 7 1 • And by 
bad air in hr cecities, 86. 
Poul/ii es proper for inflamed wounds, 639. 
Powders, general inftruclions for making and adminiftering, 758. 
Aftringent powder, preparation and dofes of, 759. Powder of 
bole, ibid. Carminative powder, ibid. Diuretic powder, 760. 
Aromatic purging powder, ibid. Saline laxative powder, 
ibid. Steel powder, ibid. Sudorific powder, 'bid. Worm powder, 
761 .-Purging worm powder,;^/. Powderforthe tape-worm,?/^. 
Pox, lmall,\vhomoft liable to, at what feafons, 238. ttscauies 
and fvmptoms, ibid. Favourable and unfavourable fvinptoms 
in, 239. Regimen, 240. How the patient ought to be treat- 
ed during the^eruptive fever, 241. Children in this diiorder 
ouj'ht not to lie together in the fame bed, 243. Should be al- 
lowed clem linen, ibid. Patients under this dTorder ought not 
to appear in pubic view, 244. Medical treatment, 245. The 
fecondary fever, 249. When and how to open the puftules, 
250. Of inoculation, 252. 

3 F 4 Pregnancy, 
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pregnancy, how to treat vomiting when the effeel of, 351. Rules of 
conduct for women under the diford/rs incident to, 587. Caufes 
and fymptoms of abortion, 588. How to guard agaiatl abortion, 
589. Treatment in cafes of" abortion, ibid. Childbirth, 590. 

Prefcnptions, medical, patients expofed to danger by their being 
written in Latin, xxvii. 

Prov:/ions, unfound, the fale of, a public injury, 71. 

Puerperal fever. See Fever. 

Purges, the frequent talcing of them renders the habitual ufe of 
them neceffhry, 136. Their efficacy in agues, 167. Proper form 
of, for an inflammation of the inteftin^, 325. Cooling purges 
always proper in a gonorrhoea, 547. Midwives too ram in 
giving of purges, 597, note. Form of a gentle purge for infants 
diiordered in the bowels, 603. For the thrum, 605. 

Pujiulei in the fmall-pox, favourable and unfavourable appearance 
of, 239. The fuppuratipn of, to be promoted, 246. When 
and how to open, 250. 

Putrid fever. See Fever. 

Quacks put out more eyes than they cure, 505. 

Quackery, how to deftroy, xxvi. 

Quakers, their mode of drefling recommended, 103. 

Quinfcy, a common and dangerous diforder, and to whom mod fa- 
tal, 293. J ts cau fes, ibid. Symptoms, 294. Regimen, 295. 
Medical applications, 297. How to promote fuppuration, 299. 
How to nourifh the patient when he cannot fwallow, ibid. Adi 
vice to perfons fubjett to this diforder, 300. 

Quinfey> malignant, who molt fubjecl: to, and its caufes, 301. Its, 
fymptoms, 302. Regimen and medical treatment, 303. 

R. 

Rattlcfnake, Negro remedy for the cure of its bite, 540. 

Regimen ought to co-operate with medicine to accomplish the cure 
of difeafes, xii. Will often cure difeafes without medicine, 155. 
See Aliment. 

Religion, true, calculated to fupport the mind under every afflicti- 
on, 134. The in ftru&ors in, ought not to dwell too much on 
gloomy fubjeCts, ibid. 

Remitting fever. See Fever. 

Repletion, impairs the digeftivc power, Ro. Difeafes occaftoned by, 
82. How to treat a ioofenefs produced by, 346. 

Re/cntment,th.e indulgence of, injurious to the constitution, 125. 

Rt/ins, and effential oils, the proper menftruum for, 762. 

Respiration, how to reftore in a drowned perfon, 672. 

RLeiimatijin, acute and chronic, diiHnguifhed, 429. Caufes, ibid. 
Symptoms, 430. Medical trearment, ibid. Cautions to per- 
fons fubjecl to this diforder, 434. 

Rickets, the appearance of, in Britain, dated from the growth of 
manufactures and fedentary employments, 24. The caufes of, 

621. 
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621. Symptoms, 622. Regimen, and medical treatment, 623, 
Rollers, pernicious tendency of applying them round the bodies of 

infants, 14. 
Romans, ancient, their great attention to the cleanlinefs of their 

towns, 114, note. 
Rojes, conferve of, its great virtue againft haemorrhages, 372. 377. 
Rojcmary, the externa! application of, a popular remedy tor the 

cramp, 499, note. 
Ruptures, are chiefly incident to children and very old perfons, 659. 
The caufes refpeclively, 660. Method of treatment, ibid. 
Cutting fhouid be avoided if poflible, 662. Cautions for per- 
fons afflicted with a rupture, ibid. Orten prove fatal before dif» 
covered, ibid: note. 
Rutherford, Dr. his p eparation for the cure ofadyfentery, 385, note. 

S. 
Sai'ort, their health injured by change of climate, hard weather, 
and bad proviiioas, 50. .Many of their diieaies fpring from in- 
temperance, 51. Ought to guard againft wet clothes, ibid. 
How the ill effects of fait provisions might be corrected, ibid. 
Peruvian bark the beft antidote to failors on a foreign coaft, 53. 
Cleanlinefs greatly conducive to their health, 1 16. 
Sal prunella, its good effects in a quinfey, 297. 
Saline draughts, of good ufe for flopping a vomitting, 352. Pre- 
paration of, for this purpofe, 353. Peculiarly good in the puer- 
peral fever, 598. 
Salivation not neceffary in the cure of the venereal difeafe, 566. 
Sarfaparilla, a powerful afliftant in venereal cafes, 568. 
Scabbed head in children, difficult to cure, 613. Medical treat- 
ment, 614. 
Scarlet fever. See Fever. 

School, fending children there too young, its bad confequences, ^%. 
Ou^ht to be feated in a dry air, and not to be too much crowded, 37. 
Scirrhus in the liver, proper regimen in the cafe or, 342. See 

Cancer. 
Scrophula, nature of this difeafe, and its caufes, 441. Symp oms, 

and regimen, 442. Medical treatment, 443. 
Scurvy, why prevalent among the Englifh, 73. Where mofr preva- 
lent, and the two diftindtions of, 435. Caufes of, ibid. Symp- 
toms and cure, 436. Inftruttions to fea-faring men, 437. Ex- 
traordinary effefts of milk, 438. Proper liquors, ibid. _ 
SJcn'ary life, includes the greater part of the human Species, 53. 
Few perfons follow agriculture who are capable of other bufinefs, 
54. Sedentary and active employments ought to be intermixed, 
for the fake of 'health, ibid. Artifts fuffer from unwhoiefome 
air, by being crowded together, 55. The poflures artifts are 
conflncd to, injurious to her.kh, 56. Diforders produce.- 
ibid. Cautions offered to the fedentary, 57. Sedentary amu/j - 
nients iivi mop jr for iedentary perfons, 58. Hints relating to 
1 pnprppe: 
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improper food, ibid. Exercife a furcr relief for low fpirits than 
drinking, 59. Gardening a wholeiome amuknr.ent for the Se- 
dentary, ibid. Disorders occafioned by intenfe fludy, 62. 
Dietetical advice to the fedentary, 80. Sedentary occupations 
better adapted to women than men, 93 , note. 

Sea water, a good remedy in the King's evil, 443. 

Seizes, disorders of, 504. 

Si;un, iomctimeshas extraordinary effects in an inflammation of the 
eyes, 290. is of lervice for preventing appoplexies, 457. 
The belt method of making it, 476. 

Shoes, tight, the bad confequences relulting from, 102. The high 
heels of women's fhoes, 103. 

Sibbim, a venereal diiorder fo termed in the weft of Scotland, how 
to cure, 573, 7w< e. 

Sick, the mutual danger incured by unneceflary vifitors to, 119. 
Perlons in health to be kept at a distance from the iick, 120. 
Proper nuries ought to be employed about them, 122. In- 
ftructions for avoiding infection, iiia. Phylicians too unguard- 
ed in their vifits to them, ibid. note. Tolling of bells for the 
dead very dangerous to, 127. Their fears ought not to be alar- 
med, 129. 

Sight injured by ftudying by candle light, 64. 

Simples, a lift ofthofe proper to be kept for private practice, 723. 

Sinapijms, the general intentions of, 728. Directions for making 
of, ilid. 

Sleep, the due proportion of, not eafy to fix, 97. How to make 
it refreshing, 98. Complaints of the want of, chiefly made by 
the indolent, ibid. Heavy fuppers cauie uneafy nights, 99. 
Anxiety deftrn&ive of fleep. ibid. That in the fore-part of the 
night moft refreshing, iW. Early rifes thelongeftlivers, 100, note. 

Sleeping in the fun, the danger of, 47. 

Small-pox. See Pox. 

Smell, injuries to which the fenfe of, 13 liable, with the remedies 
applicable to, 513. 

Soap, Alicant, recommended in the (tone, 362. Soap lees how to 
take, ibid. 

Solanum. See Nigbrjbade. 

Soldiers, expofed to many diforders from the hardships they under- 
go, 49. Ought to be employed in moderate labour in times of 
peace, 50, note. 

Spme, often bent by artifts working in unfavourable pollutes, 57. 

Spirit, rectified, the dired menftrumm for refinsand elTential oils 
of vegetables, 762. Of wine, camphorated, how to prepare, 
767. Spirit of Mindcrerus, ibid. 

Spirits, lownefs of, the general forerunner of a nervous fever, 210. 
The proper remedies for, 494. Cautions to peri'ons under this 
complaint, 495. 

Spiritous liquors, when good in the colic, 32,9. And for gouty 

tfi complaints 
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complaints in the ftorr.r.ch, 402, Shouldbe avoided by all per- 
sons afflicted with nervous dilorders, 46S. The ule of, often 
favai, 60 8. 

Sptit, 11 g of blood. See Bleed. \ 

Sponge, may be tried 1 (apply the want of agaric'asa ftyptic, 63S, 
note. Us me in extracting firbftances ftoppedin the gullet, 667. 

Sports, active, far more wholeiome than iedentary amulements, 95. 
Gelt, a better exercife than cricket, ibid. note. 
Spou in the eye, how to treat, 508. 

Squinting, how to correct the rumt or, 508. 

Stay's, a ridiculous tnd pernicious article of fem?.le drefs, 16. 102. 
The we 1 , tends to produce cancers 1 the brealls, 517. 

Sternututo, tes, preparations of, recommended foi reftoring loft fmell, 

Saving plajler is the be ft application for flight wound?, 638. 

Stomach, exerciie the beft cure for disorders oF, 94. Inflammation 
of, a dnorder that calis for fpeedy a Alliance, 320. Its caufes, 
ibid. Symptoms, and regimen, 321. Medical treat' ent, 
322. Pain ia, its caufes, 401. Remedies for, 402. Inftruc- 
tions for perfons lubjedtto, 403. 

Stone, the formation of, in the bladder, explained, 139. This 
diiorder how diftinguifhed from the gravel, 359. Caufes and 
fymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 360. " Medical treatment, 3b 1. 
Alicant loap and lime-water, how to take for this diforder, 362. 
The uva urfi, a remedy in prefent requeft for, 363. 
Stool, looie, tae benefit of, to children, 40. Proper treatment of, 
when excettive, ibid. The difcharge by, cannot be regular, if, 
the mode of living be irregular, 135. One in a day generally 
fufficient for an adult, 1 36 How to produce a regularity of, 
ibid. Frequent reeourie to medicines for coftfvenefs, injurious 
to theconftitution, ibid. 
Storck, Dr. his method of treating cancers, 519. 

Strabijmus. See Squirting. 

Strains, proper method of treating, 659. The fafeft external ap- 
plications, ibid. note. 

Strangury, from a Wittering platter, how to guard againft, 186. 
In the fmall-pox, how to relieve, 246. From a venereal caufe, 
deicribed, with its proper treatment, 561. 

Strangulation, courfe of treatment for the recovery cf perfons from,693 

Strajburgh, fuccefsful treatment of a miliary fever there, 231, note. 

Strength, the folly of triak of, from emulation, 46. 4.;. 

Study, intenfe, injurious to health, 6i. The diforders occafioned 
by, 62. Character ofamere ftudent, 65. Hints of advice to 
ftudious perfons, 66. Danger of their haviug Tecourfe to cor- 
dials, 67. Health often neglefted while in poileflion, .-.id la- 
boured for after it is deftro/ed, 68. No perfon ought to ftudy 
immediately after a full meal, 6;. DieteticaJ advice to the ftu 
dious, 80. ' The general effects of, ov. the conftitution, 4 

Sublimate, corrofive, how to adminifter in venereal cafes, 567. 

" ' S •jtccaiun, 
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Suffocation, by thefcrors ofch.irco.il, liable to happen in clofe cham- 
bers, 677. General caufes of iuffocation, 690. Overlaying of 
infants, 691. 

Sugar, an improper article in the food of children, 21 . 

Sulphur, a good remedy for expelling worms, 407. And for the 
itch, 446. 

S'tpp.rt, ought not to deftroy the appetite for breakfaft, 82. Heavy 
iuppers lure to occafion uncafy nights, 99. 

Surgery, many of the operations of, fuccefsfully performed by per. 
ions unskilled in anatomy, 628. Humanity induces every on« 
more or lefs to be a furgeon, 629. 

Sweating, generally excited in an improper manner, in fevers, 1 62. 
Iff. 

$<womings, the feveral caufes of, defcribed, 487. Proper treat- 
ment of this dtibrder, 488. 682. Cautions to perfons fubje£l 
to them, 687. 

Sydenham, Dr. his method of treating fevers in children from teeth- 
ing, 619. 

Symptcms, difeafes better diftinguiOied by, than by the fyftemntical 
arrangement of, 150. The differences of lex, age and con fti- 
tation, to be confidercd, 151. Difeafes of the mind to be dif- 
tinguifhed from thofe of the body, 152. 

Syncope, proper treatment in, 683. 

Syrups, the general intention of, 762. How to make fimple 
fyrup, and to modify it for particular purpofes, ibid. 

T 

Tacitus, his remark on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 4, note. 

Tallow-chandlers , and others working on putrid animal fubflances, 
cautions to, 44. 

Tapping, for thedroofy, a fafe and fimple operation, 420. 

Tar, Barbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 333. 

Tartar, foluble, a good remedy for the jaundice, 414. Cream of, 
a good remedy in a dropfy, 419. And rheumatifm, 432. 

T.ijie, how to reftore the fenfeof, when injured, 514. 

Taylors, are expofed to injuries from breathing confined air, 55. 
Are fubjecl: to confumptions, ibid. note. Often lofe the ufe of 
their legs, 56. Hints of inflrudion offered to them in regard 
to their health, 58, 

Tea, the cuftomary ufe of, injurious to female conftitutions, 8. 
Dcftroys their digeflive powers, and produces hyfterics, 74. 
The bad qualities of, principally owing to imprudence in the ufe 
ofit, ibid. Green, chewing of, a remedy for the heart-burn, 
464. Has a powerful efFecl upon the nerves, 477, note. Is bad 
for perfons troubled with flatulences, 495. 

Teething, the diforders attending, 618. Regimen, and medical 
treatment in, 619. Applications to the gums, and how to cut 
them, 620. 

Temper Mctt the parent of health, 104. 
" r Tejic/ef, 
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teftachs, (welled, the caufe of, 556. Regimen and medicine In, 
557. Treatment under a cancerous or fcrophuious habit, 558. 

Tkirft, how it may be quenched when a peribn is hot, without dan- 
ger, 146. 

Thought, intenfe, deftrudtive of health, 61. 

Tbrujh in infants, the d'ubrder and its caufes defcribed, 604. Me- 
dical treatment of, 605. 

Tindures and elixirs, the proper medicines to exhibit in the form of, 
763. Preparations of the aromatic tinfture, ibid. Compound 

tinftuie of the bark. Hid. Volatile foet ; d tincture, /'&</. Volatile 
tincture of gum guaiacum, 764. Tincture of black hellebore, 
ibid. Aftringent tincture, ibid. Tin dture of myrrh and aloes, 
ibid. Tincture of opium, or liquid laudanum, ibid. Tincture 
of hiera picra, 765. Compound tin&ure of fenna, ibid. Tinc- 
ture ofSpanifh flies, ibid. Tin&ure of the balfam of Tola, ibid. 
Tinfture of rhubarb, y66. 

Tijfut, Dr. character of his A-vis auPeuple, xv. His medical conrfe 
for the cure of the hydrophobia, 536. His directions for gather- 
ing, preparing, and applying agaric of the oak as a ftyptic, 637, 

note. Inftances from, of the recovejy of drowned perfons, 674. 

Tobacco, a clyfter of a decoction of, ufeful to excite a vomit, 66%. 
A clyfter of the fumes of, will ftimulate the inteftines, and pro- 
duce a ftool, 333. 673. 

Toes, the free motion of, deftroyed by wearing tight (hoes, 102. 

Tooth-ach, the general caufes of, 295. Medical treatment of, 396. 
When recouri'e muft be had to extraction, 398. Dire&ions for 
cleaning the teeth, 399. 

Touch, injuries to which the fenfe of, is liable, with the remedies ap- 
plicable to, 513. 

Towns, great, the air of, deftructive to the children of the poor, 
34. Children bred in the country ought not to be fent too early 
ivtotowns, 36. Cleanlinefs not fufficiently attended torn, 1 13. 
Ought to be fupplied with plenty of water for warning the ftreets, 
118, note. The bed means to guard againft infection in, 121. 

Trades, fome injurious to health by making artifts breathe unwhole- 
fome air, 42. 5c. 

Tranfuiom, fudden from heat to cold, the ill effects of, to the con- 
ftitution, 146. _^ 

Travellers, the ufe of vinegar recommended to, 52. Ought to b* 
very careful not to deep in damp beds, 143. Fevers why often 
fatal to, 160. 

Trees fhould not be planted too near to houfes, 83. 

Trefoil water, a good remedy in the rheumatifm, 433. 

Tumours, proper treatment of, 634. # 

Turnbull, Dr. his method of treating the croup in chddren, oiy. 
note. 

Turner's cerate, preparation of, 750- ^ 
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Vapour of fermenting liquors, noxious nature of 677. 

Vegetables, wholefome corrections of the bad qualities ofanimal food, 
73. Their extraordinary effects in the (curvy, 440. 

Venereal ai fea^e, why omitted in a former edition of this woik, 541. 
Unfavourable circumstances attending this dit'^rder, 542. The 
virulent gonorrhoea, 543. Gleets, 553. Swelled teftxles, 556* 
Buboes, 558. Chancres, 559. Strangury, 561. Phymoiis, 563. 
A confirmed lues, 564. American method of curing this dileafe, 
568. General obfervations, 569. Cleanlinefs a great preservative 
againft, 572. The ufe of medicines ought not be haitily drop- 
ped, 574. tj often too much disregarded , 575. 

Ventilatory the moft u'eful of all modern medical improvements, 86. 

Vertigo often produced by intenfe Study, 63. 

Vinegar, a great antidote againft diSeafes, and ought to be ufed by 
all travellers, 52. Should be Sprinkled in fick chambers, 122. 
178. 221. Is of a considerable fervice in the bite of a mad dog. 
532. And in any kind of poifon, 538. Its medical properties-, 
768. Is of ufe to extract the virtues of Several medicinal Sub- 
Stances, ibid. How to prepare vinegar oflitharge, ibid. Vine- 
gar ofrofes, 769. Vinegar of fqudls, iW. 

Viper, the bite of, the Sufficiency of the greafe for the cure of, 
doubted, 537. Method of treatment recommended, 538. 

Vitriol, enxir of, an excellent medicine in weaknefTes of the fto- 
maclc, 461. And for windy complaints, 470. 

Vitus, St. his dance, method of cure, 48*. 

Ulcers, proper treatment of, according to their different natures, 
644. Lime water a good remedy, 646. Dr. Whytt's method 
oftreating them, ibid. Fistulous ulcers, 647. 

Vomits, their ufe in agues, 166. And in the nervous fever, 212. 
Caution for administering in the putrid fever, 223. Ought by- 
no means to be adminiftered in an inflammation of the Stomach, 
322. Are ufeful in caies of repletion, 346. Are powerful re- 
medies in the jaundice, 412. Are the nrftobjeft to be purfued 
when poifon has been received into the ftomach, 523. Their ufe 
in the hooping-cough, and how to administer them to children, 
317. Midwives too rafh in the ufe, 507, note. Form of a gen- 
tle one for the infants difordered in the bowels, 603. 

Vomiting, the Several caufes of, 349. Medical treatment of, 350. 
Saline draught for Stopping of, 351. Caufes of, in children, 609. 
How to be treated, 6 to. Of blood. See Blood. 

Voyage, a long one frequently cures a confumption, 197. Voyages 
"have an excellent effc& on pcrSons afflided with nervous difor- 

ders, 468. 

Ureters, and their ufe, defcribed, ^6, note. 

Urine, the appearances and quantity of, too uncertain to form any 
determined judgment from, 137. Dr. Cheyne's judgment as to 
the due quantity of, not to be relied on, ibid. The Secretion 

and 
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and difcharge of, how obftrufled, 138. Bad confequences of 
r :t lini it too long, ibid. Too gre.it a quantity cf, tends to a 
consumption, 139. Stoppageof, its general cauies, 338. Cau- 
tion as to the treatment ot, ibid. Diabetes, 353. lncontinen- 
cy of, 356. Suppreffion or, medical treatment. in, 357. Cau. 
tions to perfons ubject. to this order, 359. Bloody, caufes of, 
379. Medical treatment of, 381. An obftinate deafuefs cured 
by warm uriie, 511, note. 
Unne doctors, their impudence, and great fuccei's from the credu- 
lity of the populace, 137, note. 
U-vaurfi, a remedy in pr.efent requeft for the ftonc, 363. 

W. 
Walls, high, unwholefome, by obftructing the free current ofair, 88. 
Ward's efience, preparation of, 767. His ftftnlapafte, a popular 

remedy that may deferve trial, 647. 
Wars occafion putrid fevers, by tainting the air with the effluvia of 

dead carcafes, 217. 
Waps, hornets, or bees, how the bite of ought to be treated, 538. 
Water, frequently unwholefome by mineral impregnations, 75. 
Cautions tor the choice of, 76. Cold, the danger of drinking 
when aperfon is hot, 146. 
Water in the head, is a diforder chiefly incident to children, 626. 
Its caufes, fymptoms, and proper treatment, 627. The nature 
of the diforder feldom difcoveredin due time for cure, 628, note. 
Waters by infufion, how to prepare : Lime water,, 769. _ Com- 
pound lime water, 770. Sublimate water, ibid. Styptic wa- 
ter ibid. Tar water, ibid. . 
Waters, fimple diftilled, their medical ufe$, 771. Preparation or 
cinnamon water, ibid. Pennyroyal water, ibid. Peppermint 
water, ibid. Spearmint water, ibid. Rofe water, 77 2. J amai- 
ca peper water, ibid. . 
Waters, fpirituous diftilled, how to prepare : Spirituous cinnamon 

water, 772. Spirituous Jamaica pepper water, ibid. 
Watery eye, how to cure, 509. , • 

Weaning of children from the breaft, the proper mode of, 19. 21. 
Weather, ftates of, which produce the putrid fever, 217. 
Wells, caution to perfoas going down into them, 87, note. Ueep, 

oueht not to be entered until the air in, is purified, 078. 
Wbef, an excellent drink in a dyfenterjr, 387- And in the rheu- 
Stifm, 43 I. Orange whey, how to make, 176 Alum whey. 
3^6.772. Muftard whey, 773. Scorbutic whey, Md. 

Wlito-w, 635. 

Whvtt, Dr. his remedies for flatulences, 491. 

Wind. See Flatulences. 

Windows, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, 

and fitting near them, 148. r 

Wine, good; almoft the only medicine neceflary in a nervous fever. 

* u - Wimtt 
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Wines, the medical properties of, 773. Their ufe in extracting 
the virtues of medicinal fubftances, 774. Preparation of an- 
thelmintic wine. ibtd. Antimonial wine, UiJ. Bitter wine, 
766. Ipecacuanha v/inc, 775. Chalybeate or Aeel wine, Hid. 
Stomachic wine, ibtdt 

Womb, inflammation of, its fymptoms, 593. Medical treatment 
of, 594. 

Women, eirors in their education pointed out, c. Why fubjccT: to 
hyfterics, 74. Are better adapted to follow ledentary occupa- 
tions than men, 93, note. Inchild-b;d, often die from their ap- 
prehsnfions of death, rz5. Their diibrders rendered epide- 
mical by the force of imagination, 127. Everything that can 
alarm them to be carefully guarded againit, ibid. Evil tendency 
of tolling bells for the dead, 123. How eXpofed to a miliary fe- 
ver during pregnancy, 228. Their constitutions injured by liv- 
ing too much within doors, $77. Thofe who work in the open' 
air, almoftas hardy as men, ibidt Advice to, with reference to 
the menflrual difcharge, 578. At the commencement, 579. 
Fluor albus, with its proper treatment, defcribed, 585. Advice 
to, at the ceafing ofthe menfes, 586. Rules of condu£lduring 
pregnancy, 587. Caufes and fymptoms of abortion, 588. Kow 
to guard againft abortion, 589. Treatment in cafes of abortion, 
ibid. Inftruftions at the time of child-birth, 590. Caufe of 
the milk fever; 594 How to guard againll the miliary fever, 
595. The puerperal fever, 596. General cautions for women 
in child-bed, 599. Caufes- of barrennefs, 600. 

Woo!, the beft external application in the gout, 424.' 

Workhcufes poifonous to infants, 34. 

Worms, how to treat a loofenefs produced by, 348. Three prin- 
cipal kinds of diitinguifhed, 404. Symptoms of, ibid. Caufes, 
405. Medical treatment for, 406. Remedy for children, 40S. 
General cautions for preferving children from them, 409. Dan- 
ger of taking quack medicines from them, 410, note. 

Wort, recommended for the fcurvy , and proper to drink at fea, 439. 
Is a powerful remedy in cancerous cafes, 521. 

Wounds, are not cured by external applications, 635. Are cured 
by nature, 636. Proper courfe of treatment, ibid. How to 
ftop the bleeding, 637. Caution againfl improper ftyptics, 638. 
Method ofdrefling them, 639. Poultices for inflamed wounds, 

ibid. Regimen in, 640. 

Writing, hints of advice to thofe who are much employed in, 63 . 66. 

Y. 

Taws, general hint for the cure of, C7 3, vote. 

Toung animals, all exert their organs of motion as foon at they are 
able, 25. 

Z. 

Zinc, the flowers, of, a popular remedy for the eprlepfy, 4*1.' 
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